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CHAPTEE  I. 


description. 


Kola'ba,^  with  a length  of  about  seventy  miles  from  north  to 
south  and  a breadth  of  from  fifteen  to  thirty  miles  from  east  to 
west,  lies  between  72°  55'  and  73°  43  north  latitude  and  18  an 
17°  50"  east  longitude.  It  has  an  area  of  nearly 
a population,  according  to  the  1881  census,  of  about  3 , 

or  25^4  to  the  square  mile,  and,  in  1880-81,  had  a realizable  land 
revenue  of  about  £73,900  (Rs.  7,39,000). 

The  district  is  bounded,  on  the  north  and  north-east,  by  Bombay 
harbour  and  the  Panvel  and  Karjat  sub-divisions  of  Thana.  Un 
the  east,  after  running  to  the  Sahyadris  in  a belt  about  two  miles 
broad,  it  is  driven  from  ten  to  twelve  miles  west,  by ’a  senaicircular 
tract  of  the  Bhor  state  which  measures  about  fifteen  miles  froni 
north  to  south.  Along  the  rest  of  its  eastern  boundary  the  line  of 
the  Sahyadris,  running  irregularly  south-east  and  then  south-west, 
divides  Kolaba  from  the  Bhor  state,  Poona,  and  Satara.  On  the 
south  and  south-west  it  is  bounded  by  Ratn4giri,  on  the  west  by 
Janjira,  and,  for  about  eighteen  miles  on  the  north-west,  by  the  sea. 

The  area  included  in  the  Kolaba  _ district  is  for  administrative 
purposes  distributed  over  five  sub-divisions,  with  an  average  area  ot 
300  square  miles,  213  villages,  and  76,330  inhabitants  : 


Kolaba  Sub- Divisional  Details,  1S80-81. 
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1 Molesworth’s  Mardthi  Dictionary  derives  Koldba  from  the  Arabic  UUbeU  a neck 
or  sti^p  running  into  the  sea. 
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Chapter  I. 
Desci’iptioii. 

Aspect. 


North  Koldba. 


Koliiba  is  a rugged  belt  of  country  from  fifteen  to  thirty  miles 
broad,  which  stretches  from  tlie  south  of  Bombay  harbour,  seventy-five 
miles  south-east  to  the  foot  of  the  Mahdbaleshvar  hills.  Unlike 
Thdua  to  the  north  and  Ratmigiri  to  the  south,  Kolaba  does  not  fill 
the  whole  space  between  the  Sahyddris  and  the  sea.  On  the  north  and 
north-east,  for  nearly  half  of  its  length,  it  is  separated  from  the 
SahyMris  by  the  lands  of  Karjat  in  TMna  and  by  the  state  of  Bhor 
in  Sdtara,  and,  on  the  west,  except  for  about  eighteen  miles  in  the 
north,  it  is  cut  off  from  the  coast  by  a strip,  first  of  Janjira  and  then 
of  Ratnagiri,  from  four  to  twenty  miles  broad. 

In  the  north-west,  along  much  of  its  eighteen  miles  of  coast, 
stretches  a rich  fringe  of  palm  gardens  and  orchards,  with  large 
well  built  villages  of  traders,  fishers,  and  skilled  husbandmen. 
Behind  the  belt  of  palms  on  the  west  coast,  and  behind  the 
mangrove-fringed  banks  of  the  Atnba,  the  Kundalika,  and  other 
tidal  rivers,  stretch  low  tracts  of  salt  marsh  and  nee  land,  ugly  and 
bare  in  the  dry  season,  and,  except  the  raised  island -like  village 
sites,  without  trees.  Above  the  limit  of  the  tide,  most  of  the  larger 
streams  and  their  feeders  stretch  inland,  along  narrow  winding 
valleys  well  tilled  and  thickly  peopled.  On  either  side  of  these 
valleys,  and  sometimes  striking  across  them,  are  rolling  lines  of  low 
bare  uplands,  cropped  with  coarse  grain  or  used  for  grazing. 
Behind  the  bare  uplands,  as  in  the  Mira  Dongar  range  near  Pen 
in  the  north,  among  the  Sahyd-dri  and  Rd,ygad  hills  in  the  east  and 
south-east,  and  in  the  west  along  the  border  of  Janjira  and  in  some 
of  the  central  Alibag  hills,  are  many  wild  and  beautiful  tracts,  with 
only  a few  hamlets  of  hillmen,  little  or  no  tillage,  and  forests  deep 
and  wide  enough  to  shelter  boar,  sdmhhar,  and  tiger. 

The  lines  of  natural  drainage  divide  the  district  into  three  parts  : 
North  Kold.ba,  draining  north  into  Bombay  harbour  and  west  into  the 
sea  ; Central  Koldba,  draining  west  along  the  Kundalika  or  Roha  and 
the  Manddd  rivers ; and  South  Kolaba,  draining  both  from  the  north 
and  from  the  south  into  the  west-flowing  Savitri  or  Bankot  river. 

North  KolAba  stretches  about  twenty-four  miles  from  north  to 
south  and  from  fifteen  to  thirty  miles  from  east  to  west.  It  is  divided 
into  two  parts  by  the  north-flowing  Amba,  Alibag  in  the  west  and 
Pen  and  Nagothua  in  the  east.  On  the  south,  the  high  forest-clad 
Sukeli  range,  that  stretches  behind  Nagothna  from  near  theSahyadris 
to  the  Alibag  hills,  separates  North  Koldba  from  Central  Kolaba. 
Behind  its  western  fringe  of  palm-groves  and  orchards, and  along  most 
of  tho  coast  line  to  the  north  and  the  banks  of  the  Amba  river  to  the 
east,  Alibag  lies  low  and  flat,  seamed  with  muddy  mangrove-lined 
creeks  and  bare  salt  water  channels,  crawling  through  salt  marsh  or 
reclaimed  rice  land,  bare  and  brown  during  most  of  the  year,  and, 
except  a few  scattered  island-like  knolls,  without  fresh  water,  trees, 
or  villages.  From  two  to  four  miles  from  the  coast  the  knolls  and 
mounds  grow  larger  and  come  closer  together,  and,  on  their  slopes, 
are  many  well  built  shaded  villages.  Behind  these  knolls  the  land 
rises  in  low  bare  hills,  the  outlying  spurs  and  uplands  of  the  central 
range  which,  from  the  sacred  well  wooded  Kankeshvar  in  the  north, 
stretches  about  twenty  miles  south-east  close  to  Vave  on  the 
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Kundalika  or  Eolia  river.  Near  the  north  coast  the  lower  slopes 
and  outlying  spurs  of  the  Alibag  hills  are  bare  of  trees,  and, 
except  in  the  rains,  brown  and  withered.  Towards  the  centre  and 
in  the  south,  many  of  the  lower  slopes  are  clothed  with  teak  coppice, 
and  some  of  the  deeper  I’aviues  and  upper  slopes  are  rich  with 
evergreen  forests.  The  hillsides  are  broken  by  flat  terraces  with 
considerable  stretches  of  upland  tillage,  and  small  hamlets  of 
Thakurs,  Kathkaris,  and  other  hill  tribes.  The  tops  of  many  of  the 
hills  are  rocky  and  narrow.  But  some  end  in  wide  flat  or  rolling 
plateaus,  well  wooded  with  deep  soil  and  water  springs,  or  rocky 
with  o-lades  winding  among  clusters  of  low  evergreen  trees  and 
patches  of  brushwood,  or  bare  and  open  the  pasture  land  of  large 

herds  of  cattle.  , 

East  of  the  Amba  river,  especially  northwards  near  its  moutli. 

Pen  rises  slowly,  from  slimy  mangrove  swamps,  into  lands  about 
high  tide  level,  bare  and  flat,  given  to  salt  pans  or  reclaimed 
as  rice  fields,  with  fairly  rich  villages  on  low  wooded 
Within  a few  miles  of  the  tidal  creeks  and  backwaters,  the  flat 
rice  land  breaks  into  rocky  knolls,  which  pass  into_  low  bare  spurs 
and  uplands,  and  these  into  ranges  of  high  timber-clad  hills. 
In  the  north-east,  where,  in  a belt  about  two  miles  broad.  Pen 
stretches  to  the  foot  of  the  Sahyadris,  though  there  are  many  bare 
rocky  spurs  two  broad  vallevs  stretch  to  the  south-east,  well  tilled 
and  with  rich  well  shaded  villages.  Further  south,  close  behind 
Pen,  rises  the  great  Mira  Dongar  range,  with  fairly  wooded  slides 
broken  by  flat  tilled  ten-aces,  and  with  a wide  uneven  top  on  the  whole 
well  wooded  though  with  several  settlements  of  Dhangars  and  other 
herdsmen.  South  of  Mira  Dongar,  except  for  rice  lands  along  the 
Amba  river  and  up  the  valleys  of  its  tributary  streams,  most  of  the 
country  is  rough,  with  irregular  rolling  uplands  and  flat-topped  hills, 
well  wooded  in  places,  but  much  of  them  given  to  cattle  grazing 

and  to  the  growth  of  hill  grains.  -r,  , j ri  a 

Central  Kolaba,  draining  west  into  the  Roha  or  Kundalika  and 
tho  Mandad  rivers,  is  about  thirty  miles  from  east  to  west,  and, 
from  north  to  south,  broadens  from  the  narrow  valley  of  the  upper 
Kundalika  in  the  east  to  about  twenty  miles  in  the  west.  From  the 
coast  this  part  of  the  district  is  most  easily  reached  from_  Revdanda 
or  Chaul,  at  the  south  end  of  the  coast  line  of  Alibag.  From 
Revdanda  the  Kundalika  river,  a beautiful  tidal  mlet,  winds  to  the 
east  and  south-east,  among  rugged  wooded  hills,  fringed  by  salt 
marsh  and  rich  rice  lands.  For  fourteen  miles  the  river  flows  deep 
and  muddy  through  a broad  plain.  Then  for  five  or  six  niiles,  to 
Roha  the  limit  of  the  tide,  the  country  grows  wilder,  the  hills  draw 
nearer  to  the  water’s  edge,  and  the  channel  is  rocky  and  passable 
only  at  high  tide.  In  the  west,  to  the  south  of  the  river,  much  of  the 
ruffged  hill  land  that  borders  Janjira  drains  north  into  the  Kundalika. 
Except  this  tract,  as  far  as  Roha,  along  both  banks  are  broad  stretches 
of  rice  and  other  tillage.  Near  Roha  the  valley  is  again  narrowed,  on 
the  south  by  hills  that  rise  close  behind  Roha,  and  on  the  north  by 
the  spur  from  the  Sukeli  hills  that  ends  in  the  rugged  fortified  crest 
of  Avchitgad.  East  from  Roha,  above  the  limit  of  the  tide,  the  valley 
widens,  and  stretches  from  four  to  eight  miles  broad,  well  tilled  and 
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fairly  wooded,  with  the  Sukeli  hills  on  the  north,  and,  along  the 
south,  the  rugged  face  of  the  uplands  that  drain  south  to  the 
Mandad  river.  Beyond  Kol4d,  about  seven  miles  east  of  Koha, 
where  the  Roha  road  joins  the  main  line  between  Ndgothna  and 
Mahabaleshvar,  the  country  grows  wilder,  and  the  river  stretches 
in  a long  reach,  with  richly  wooded  banks  among  picturesque  spurs 
of  rocky  hills. 

The  area  drained  by  the  Manddd  river  and  its  tributaries, 
stretches  from  the  Janjira  hills  in  the  west  along  a ridge  that  runs 
north-east  to  the  town  of  Roha ; from  Roba  it  passes  east  along  the 
soiath  of  the  Kundalika  valley  to  near  Koldd ; and  from  Koldd 
sharply  south  for  about  twelve  miles,  and  then  in  broken  irregular 
ranges,  west  and  north-west  about  fifteen  miles  to  near  Md^ndad. 
Most  of  this  tract  is  hilly  and  much  of  it  is  stony  brushwood-covered 
upland.  In  the  part  of  Roha  to  the  west  and  north  of  the  Mandad 
river,  the  slopes  and  tops  of  the  ranges  that  border  Janjira  are 
specially  well  watered  and  densely  wooded,  and  the  barer  less 
rugged  central  lands,  are,  in  places,  as  at  Ghosale,  broken  by 
isolated  fortified  peaks.  In  west  Mangaon,  to  the  east  and  south  of 
the  river,  most  of  the  country  is  a rugged  upland,  broken  by  such 
single  isolated  peaks  as  Tale  fort  and  Gaymukh  or  Pfinheli,  and  by 
many  low  winding  spurs,  much  of  them  covered  with  brushwood 
and  coppice,  but  mostly  well  peopled  and  under  tillage,  the  coarser 
grains  growing  on  the  slopes  and  plateaus,  and  rice  and  garden 
crops  along  the  valleys  and  stream  banks.  After  it  meets  the  tide, 
the  Mandad  river  winds  through  wooded  hills  among  scenes  of 
great  beauty. 

South  Kolaba  stretches  about  thirty-six  miles  from  north  to 
south  and  from  twelve  to  twenty -four  from  east  to  west.  It  forms 
two  parts  which  centre  in  the  navigable  Savitri  or  Bankot  river 
that  crosses  the  district  about  fifteen  miles  from  its  extreme  south. 
About  three  miles  south  of  Kolfid,  ranges  of  low  bare  hills  form 
the  water-parting  between  the  valleys  of  the  Kundalika  and  of  the 
Ghod  and  Kal  that  drain  south  to  the  Savitri.  The  central  valley 
of  the  Ghod  river,  along  which  runs  the  Nfigothna-Mahfibaleshvar 
high  road,  stretches  about  twenty  miles  south  to  near  Dasgaon  on  the 
Savitri.  It  is  bounded  by  lines  of  rather  tame  and  bare  hills,  and 
is  well  tilled  and  well  peopled,  but,  except  the  shaded  village  sites, 
it  has  few  trees.  In  the  centre  and  south  it  is  low  and  bare,  perhaps 
the  flattest  part  of  the  district.  To  the  west  the  land  is  more  rugged 
and  broken,  much  like  the  pai-ts  of  west  Mangaon  that  drain  into  the 
Mandad  river.  To  the  north-east,  sejDarated  by  some  rough  country 
crossed  by  ranges  of  bare  waving  hills,  lies  the  valley  of  the  Nizampur- 
Kal,  a stream  which,  after  an  irregular  south-west  course  of  about 
twenty  miles,  joins  the  Ghod  at  the  town  of  Mangaon.  Though  rich 
and  well  tilled  in  places,  the  Kal  valley  is,  towards  the  east,  broken  by 
spurs  and  uplands  from  the  main  line  of  the  Sahyadris,  which,  like 
a great  wall,  loom  along  its  eastern  border.  To  the  south-east,  a 
long  spur  from  the  Sahyadris  runs  about  fifteen  miles  south-west 
to  Dasgaon,  separating  the  sub-divisions  of  Mangaon  and  Mahtld. 
In  north  Mahad  the  chief  feature  is  the  range  of  hills  that,  among 
Bomo  of  the  grandest  scenery  in  the  district,  rises  in  the  great 
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fortified  scarp  of  Raygad,  and,  stretching  about  ten  miles  south, 
sinks,  near  Mahad,  in  three  separate  lines  of  low  bare  rocky  hills. 

To  the  west  of  Rayg-ad,  separating  it  from  the  Dasgaon  hills,  the 
Gdndhdri  valley,  and,  to  the  east,  between  Raygad  and  the  bahyadris, 
the  Raygad-Kal  valley,  each  with  some  rich  well  tilled  land,  dram 
south  t^the  Sfivitri.  The  south  of  the  district  is  wild  and  rugged 
broken  by  many  spurs  from  the  Mahabaleshvar  hills.  From  the 
extreme  south-east,  the  Savitri  winds  north  about  sixteen  miles, 

I till  four  miles  above  the  town  of  Mahad,  it  meets  the  Raygad- Kai 
I from  the  north-east.  It  then  turns  sharply  to  the  west,  and,  soon 
i after,  meeting  the  tide  and  receiving  the  Gandhari  and  Ghod  from 
the  north  and  the  Nageshvari  from  the  south,  passes  west,  a 
navi  enable  but  difficult  creek,  till  it  leaves  the  district  about  ten 
miles  below  the  town  of  Mahad.  Along  the  central  plain  of  the 
Sfivitri  and  up  the  valleys  of  its  tributaries,  though  the  country 
is  much  broken  by  low  bare  hills,  there  is  a considerable  area  of 
rice  and  garden  land,  the  people  are  settled  skilled  husbandmen 
living  in  well  built  shady  villages,  and  the  river,  though  for  several 
miles  blocked  by  reefs  and  shoals,  carries  a large  traffic  to  and 
from  the  trading  towns  of  Mahad,  Dasgaon,  and  Ghodegaon. 

The  chief  hills  of  the  district  are  the  Sahyadris.  Except  a belt 
about  two  miles  broad  in  the  extreme  east  of  Pen,  Kolaba  is 
separated  from  the  Sahyadris  first  by  Karjat  in  Thana  and 
afterwards  by  a large  semicircular  tract  of  the  Pant  Sachiv  s state  of 
Bhor  that  stretches  nearly  half  way  from  the  Sahyadris  to  the  sea. 
From  Patnus,  about  twelve  miles  east  of  Kolad,  the  Sahyadris 
form  the  eastern  limit  of  the  district.  From  this  they  run  for  about 
twelve  miles  south,  then  about  twenty  miles  south-east,  and  from 
that,  in  an  irregular  line,  about  thirty  miles  south-west. 

During  the  whole  of  this  distance,  with  only  one  or  two  outstand- 
ing peaks  and  with  almost  no  gaps  or  passes,  the  SahyMris  stretch 
like  a huge  wall,  from  a distance  apparently  bare  but  closer  at 
hand  showing  signs  of  vegetation  with  deep  well  wooded  ravines  and 
terraces  thick  with  evergreen  forest.  The  only  notable  peaks  are  the 
Kumbhificha  Dongar  or  Dhaner  hill  in  the  south-east  of  Mfingaon, 
and  Pratapgad  in  Mahfid.  Besides  these,  from  the  middle  of 
Mahdd,  above  and  behind  the  line  of  the  Sahyddris,  may  be  seen 
the  lofty  peak  of  Torna  fort.  Of  Sahyadri  passes  two  only  are  fit 
for  wheeled  vehicles,  the  FitzGerald  pass  and  the  Varandha  pass, 
both  in  the  south-east  corner  of  the  district,  the  roads  centering  in 
the  trading  town  of  Mahfid.  From  almost  every  village  along  the 
line  of  hills  a footpath  runs  across  the  Sahyadris,  but  few  of  them 
are  fit  for  laden  bullocks.  Sixteen  of  these  footpaths  may  be 
noticed,  three  to  the  south  and  thirteen  to  the  north  of  the  Varandha 
pass.  The  three  to  the  south  are  the  Pdr  pass  near  Kineshvar^ 
leading  to  Mahabaleshvar,  and  the  Dhavla  and  Kamtha  passes, 
leading  to  Vfii  in  Satara.  Of  the  thirteen  footpaths  north  of 
Varandha,  beginning  from  the  south  there  are  the  Umbarda 
pass  near  the  village  of  Mfijeri  leading  to  the  Bhor  state;  the 
Gopva  pass  near  Shivtar  leading  to  Poona;  the  Ambenal  pass 
near  Ambe  Shivtar  leading  to  Poona;  the  Madhya  pass  near  the 
village  of  Vakibudruk  leading  to  Poona;  the  Shevtya  pass  leading 
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along  the  Torna  fort  in  Bhor  to  Poona ; the  Kavalya  pass  near  the 
village  of  Kavale  and  forming  a part  of  the  road  to  Poona;  the 
Kumbha  pass  near  the  village  of  Mashidvadi;  the  Linga  pass  near 
the  village  of  Jite;  the  Nisni  pass  running  through  the  limits  of 
Umbardi;  the  Tamhani,  Devasthali,  and  Thiba  passes  within  the 
limits  of  Vilegaon ; and  the  Pimpri  pass  running  through  the  limits 
of  Pdtnus  near  Nizampur. 

The  minor  ranges  are  so  numerous  and  irregular  and  have  so  many 
cross  spurs  and  offshoots,  that  they  are  difficult  to  group  under  main 
ranges  or  hill  systems.  One  well  marked  rugged  belt  runs  along 
almost  the  whole  west  of  the  district.  In  the  north,  rising  from 
Bombay  harbour  in  bare  rocky  slopes,  it  gathers  into  a central  range 
of  which  Kankeshvar  (about  1000  feet)  in  the  extreme  north  and 
Sitgargad  (1164  feet)  about  six  miles  to  the  south  are  the  leading 
peaks.  From  Sagargad  it  stretches,  a well  marked  thickly  wooded 
range,  about  six  miles  to  the  south-east,  and  then  six  miles  to  the 
south,  where,  near  M4hdn,  it  is  crossed  by  the  valley  of  a nameless 
stream  that  runs  west  into  the  Karana  creek.  Beyond  this  valley 
the  hills  again  rise,  meeting  the  western  end  of  the  Sukeli  range, 
and  together  stretch  about  two  miles  south  to  Vdve  on  the 
Kundalika  river  about  six  miles  below  Roha.  South  of  the  Roha 
river  the  hills  again  rise,  and,  with  uplands  and  low  brushwood- 
covered  ranges  with  occasional  rocky  fortified  peaks,  fill  the  whole 
western  belt  of  the  district  about  twenty  miles  south  to  Ghodegaon. 

About  half  way  between  this  western  belt  of  hills  and  the 
Sahyadris,  another  more  broken  and  irregular  line,  centres,  in  the 
north,  at  the  great  plateau  of  Mira  Dongar  (about  1100  feet)  from 
two  to  six  miles  south-east  of  Pen.  From  this,  running  south,  behind 
Nagothna,  it  ci’osses  the  Sukeli  range  that  divides  the  Amba  and 
Kundalika  valleys,  and,  stretching  east  of  Kolad,  runs  south  to 
Mangaon  dividing  the  valleys  of  the  Ghod  on  the  west  from  the  Kal 
on  the  east. 

South  of  Mangaon  a long  rugged  spur,  dividing  Mdngaou  from 
Mahad  stretches  from  the  Sahyadris  gradually  growing  tamer  and 
barer  about  fourteen  miles  to  Dilsgaon.  Parallel  to  this  spur,  aud 
about  midway  between  it  and  the  Sahyadris,  is  the  range  that  rises 
in  the  north  in  the  famous  hill  fort  of  Raygad,  a magnificent  mass 
of  rock  with  deep  richly  wooded  ravines.  Stretching  south  about 
ten  miles,  it  breaks  in  three  bare  rocky  spurs,  which  sink  into' 
the  plain  a little  to  the  north  of  the  Rfiygad-Kdl  river.  Beyond 
the  Raygad-Kal  the  hills  again  rise  and  pass  south  to  the  Mahaba- 
leshvar  hills.  In  the  south  are  many  other  spurs  and  minor  ranges, 
some  stretching  tame  and  flat-topped  for  miles,  others  with  rough 
broken  crests  rising,  as  at  Kangori  or  Maugalgad  ten  miles  east  of 
Poladpur,  in  isolated  fortified  peaks.  Some  of  the  deeper  and  more 
‘ outlying  ravines  are  well  wooded.  But  most  of  the  southern  hills 
are  bare,  the  slopes  of  many  being  cropped  with  hill  gi’ains  from 
base  to  crest. 

TheKolaba  rivers  have  the  common  characteristic  that  their  courses 
are  divided  into  two  well  marked  sections  above  and  below  the  limit 
of  the  tide.  When  they  gather  at  the  foot  of  the  Sahyadris  the 
streams  pass  on  the  whole  west  between  high  steep-cut  banks  along 
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rocky  beds,  with  here  and  there  a stretch  of  gravel.  In  the  rains 
their  turgid  torrents  have  in  many  places  to  be  crossed  by  ferries. 
But  during  the  dry  season  they  cease  to  flow  and  form  chains  of 
pools  separated  by  banks  of  gravel  and  ridges  of  rock.  Below  the 
limit  of  the  tide  the  bed  is  muddy,  broken  by  occasional  dykes  of 
rock,  and  the  creek  winds  between  banks  high  in  places  but  in 
others  so  low  as  to  require  to  be  raised  to  prevent  the  overflow  of 
the  tide.  Except  the  easy  Mandad  creek,  the  beds  are  in  places 
blocked  with  belts  of  rock  covered  only  at  high  tide  and  making 
the  passage  tedious  and  difiicult. 

Besides  the  streams  that  drain  the  western  slopes  of  the  Alibdg 
hills,  Koldba  has  three  distinct  river  systems.  The  north  drains 
northward  chiefly  along  the  Amba  or  Ndgothna  river  ; the  centre 
drains  west  along  the  Kundalika  or  Roha  river  and  south-west  along 
the  Md.nddd  river ; the  south  drains  into  the  west-flowing  Sd,vitri, 
most  of  it  south  along  the  valleys  of  the  Ghod  in  the  west,  the 
Nizampur-Kal  in  the  centre,  and  the  Raygad-Kd,l  in  the  east ; and 
the  extreme  south  drains  north  along  the  upper  Sdvitri  in  the 
south-east,  and  the  Ndgeshvari  in  the  south-west. 

In  the  north  of  Pen,  between  the  Nagothna  river  in  the  west  and 
the  Patdlganga  in  the  east,  is  a lowlying  salt  swamp  full  of  winding 
slimy  tidal  creeks,  into  which,  about  five  miles  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Patalganga,  the  Bhima  drains  after  a course  of  about  sixteen 
miles  across  the  north-east  of  Pen.  About  five  miles  further  west, 
after  a north-west  course  of  about  twenty  miles  through  central 
Pen,  the  Bhogeshvari,  Bhogavati,  or  Pen  river,  loses  itself  in  a 
network  of  tidal  creeks.  This  creek  is  navigable  to  Antora  within 
four  miles  of  Pen,  at  ordinary  high  tides  to  boats  of  seven  tons 
(28  hhandis)  and  at  spring  tides  to  boats  of  thirty-five  tons  (140 
hhandis).  Beyond  Antora  only  small  craft  can  pass. 

The  Amba  river,  the  main  line  of  drainage  for  the  north  of  the 
district,  like  other  tidal  rivers,  forms  two  distinct  streams,  above 
and  below  the  limit  of  the  tide.  It  rises  in  the  Sahyadris  near 
the  Karondah  pass  about  two  miles  south  of  Khandala,  and,  after  a 
south-west  course  of  about  fifteen  miles,  turns  sharply  to  the  north- 
west, and  about  four  miles  lower  meets  the  tidal  wave  two  miles 
’ above  Nagothna.  Where  it  meets  the  tide,  the  Amba,  as  late  as 
January,  has  from  three  to  four  feet  of  water  in  midstream,  and, 
during  the  rains,  is  a rapid  torrent  some  ten  feet  deep.  From 
Nagothna.,  twenty-four  miles  from  the  sea,  the  river  is  at  high  tides 
navigable  by  boats  of  fifteen  tons  (60  khandis).  Below  Nagothna, 
the  river  winds  for  about  ten  miles,  between  forest-clad  spurs,  the 
channel  at  low  tide  blocked  by  rocky  ledges.  Near  Dharamtar, 
about  fourteen  miles  north  of  Nagothna,  the  rocks  disappear,  and  the 
ranges  of  hills  draw  back,  leaving  a deep  muddy  channel,  from  a half 
to  three-quarters  of  a mile  broad,  with  low  swampy  banks  green 
with  mangrove  and  other  sea  bushes.  Through  the  remaining  nine 
miles  from  Dharamtar  to  Karanja  where  the  Amba  falls  into 
Bombay  harbour,  except  that  it  grows  broader  and  deeper,  and 
has  on  either  side  wider  stretches  of  mangrove  swamps,  salt  marsh, 
and  reclaimed  rice  lands,  the  character  of  the  river  does  not  change. 
Between  Nagothna  and  the  sea  the  Amba  receives  no  large 
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tributary.  The  only  streams  of  any  size  are  two  from  the  right 
bank  and  two  from  the  left.  Of  the  right  bank  streams  the  Nigdi 
river^  after  a short  course  chiefly  draining  the  southern  slopes  of 
Mira  Dongar^  joins  the  Amba  about  six  miles  below  Ndgothna. 
The  next^  about  twelve  miles  fui'llier^  is  the  Vasi  a salt  creek  whose 
waters  run  into  the  Pen  river.  The  tributaries  from  the  left  are 
the  Shahapur  river,  which,  rising  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  S%argad, 
drains  eastern  Alibdg,  and,  after  a north-east  course  of  about 
eight  miles,  falls  into  the  Amba  five  miles  below  Dharamtar.  The 
other  is  the  Eevas  creek,  which  receives  the  drainage  of  north-east 
Alibag,  and  joins  the  Amba  at  Eevas  pier  about  a mile  from  its 
entrance  into  Bombay  harbour. 

As  far  as  Dharamtar  pier,  about  ten  miles  from  its  mouth,  the 
creek  is  at  all  times  navigable  to  boats  of  62^  tons  (250  khandis). 
Above  Dharamtar  navigation  is  difficult,  and,  at  low  tides, 
impossible.  At  ordinary  high  tides  boats  of  fifteen  tons  (60  khandis), 
and  at  spring  tides  boats  of  twenty-five  tons  (100  khandis)  can 
pass  as  high  as  Ndgothna.  But  the  passage  almost  always  takes 
even  ordinary  sized  vessels  two  high  tides.  So  much  time  is  wasted 
in  waiting  for  water  enough  to  cross  the  first  rocks,  that  when  the 
- second  barrier  is  reached  the  ebb  has  set  in  and  it  is  no  longer 
passable.  Large  boats  which  can  go  to  Nagothna  only  at  spring 
tides  are  forced  to  stay  there  until  the  next  spring  tides.  In  passing 
down  the  Amba,  Nagothna  must  be  left  within  two  hours  of  high 
tide.  During  the  dry  season,  because  the  tide  is  then  higher  and  the 
wind  favourable,  the  passage  is  made  only  at  night.  The  Shepherd 
ferry  steamers  ply  daily  from  Bombay  to  Eevas  and  Dharamtar  piers, 
and,  in  the  fair  season,  there  is  a considerable  traffic  to  Nagothna, 
chiefly  the  export  of  rice  and  the  import  of  salt  and  fish. 

There  are  four  ferries  across  the  Amba.  Of  these  the  furthest 
up  is  at  Pdtansai  about  three  iniles  above  Nd,gothna  where  the 
Mahabaleshvar  high  road  crosses  the  river.  The  next,  about  three 
miles  below  Nfigothna,  plies  between  Koleti  on  the  right  and  Bendsi 
on  the  left.  The  next  is  between  Dharamtar  and  Vave  on  the  east 
or  Pen  side  about  ten  miles  further,  and  the  last  about  six  miles 
lower  is  between  Mfinkule  on  the  west  and  Vdsi  on  the  east. 

The  chief  streams  that  drain  west  to  the  sea  from  the  central 
Alibdg  hills,  are  the  Avas  with  a north-westerly  course  of  about  six 
miles  to  Surekh^r  about  eight  miles  north  of  Alibfig ; the  Varsoli' 
with  a westerly  course  of  about  six  miles  to  Varsoli,  about  two  miles 
north  of  Alibag ; and  the  S^khar  with  a north-westerly  course  of 
about  eight  miles  to  Alibag. 

The  Kundalika,  or  Eoha  river,  the  main  line  of  drainage  for  Central 
Kolaba,  rises  in  the  Sahy^dris  near  the  Garholot  pass  in  the  Bhor 
state  about  twelve  miles  north-east  of  Kolad.  After  a westerly 
course  of  about  twenty  miles  it  meets  the  tide  at  Eoha,  and,  for 
about  twenty  miles  more  to  the  west  and  north-west,  stretches  a 
navigable  tidal  inlet  falling  into  the  sea  at  Eevdanda.  The  upper 
part  of  its  course  has  scenes  of  great  beauty,  especially  above  Kolad 
where  a rocky  ledge  dams  the  water  into  a deep  winding  richly 
wooded  reach  about  four  miles  long  hemmed  by  rocky  hills.  Between 
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Koldd  and  Rolia,  the  bed  is  rocky  and  the  banks  high  with  some 
fine  mango  groves,  and  here,  though  it  is  a large  river  during  the 
rains,  in  the  fair  season  it  is  little  more  than  a chain  of  pools.  At 
Roha  a stone  wharf  or  causeway  is  used  at  spring  tides  by  boats 
of  fifteen  tons  (60  khandis),  and  at  other  high  tides  by  boats  of  five 
tons  (20  khandis).  But,  except  in  the  rains,  the  creek  is  dry  for 
about  twelve  hours  in  the  day,  and  vessels  can  reach  the  pier  only  for 
about  an  hour  and  a half  at  each  hia'h  tide.  About  a mile  below 
Roha  are  several  ridges  of  rock  through  one  of  which  there  is  only 
one  narrow  channel,  where  the  Revdanda  ferryboat,  if  kept  back  by 
light  or  head  winds,  has  often  to  stop  and  set  its  passengers  on  shore. 
For  five  miles  more  the  water  is  shallow  with  numerous  sandbanks. 
Then,  for  the  remaining  fourteen  miles  to  Revdanda,  navigatiou 
is  easy  with  water  enough  at  all  tides  for  vessels  of  fifty  tons 
(200  khandis). 

Throughout  its  whole  length  the  creek  of  the  wooded  hills,  as 
Kundalika  seems  to  mean,  is  very  beautiful.^  On  both  sides,  behind 
a belt  of  salt  marsh  and  rice  fields,  the  hills  rise  wooded  and 
rugged.  Occasionally  a bend  of  the  creek  cuts  olf  its  outlet,  and 
leaves  a stretch  of  water,  as  if  an  inland  lake,  in  places  over  a mile 
broad.  The  mouth  of  the  creek  is  specially  beautiful.  To  the  north 
are  the  rich  palm  groves  and  orchards  of  Chaul  and  the  ruined 
Portuguese  fortifications  and  churches  of  Revdanda,  and,  to  the 
south,  on  a high  headland  running  half  across  the  mouth  of  the 
creek,  the  picturesque  fort  of  Korlai. 

During  its  passage  across  the  district  the  Kundalika  receives 
only  two  considerable  streams.  From  the  right,  about  four  miles 
above  Chaul,  two  streams  join  the  creek  in  the  village  lands  of 
Bhonang,  the  Rd,mraj  with  a westerly  course  of  about  six,  and  the 
Bale  with  a southerly  course  of  about  eight  miles.  The  chief  other 
tributary  is  the  Achalbag,  which,  after  draining  the  hills  near  the 
Janjira  border,  falls  into  the  Kundalika  about  ten  miles  below  Roha. 
In  spite  of  the  difficulties  of  the  passage  in  the  five  miles  below 
Roha,  during  the  fair  season,  there  is  a considerable  export  chiefly 
of  rice  and  firewood,  and  an  import  of  fish  and  salt.  The  boats  vary 
from  five  to  fifteen  tons  (20-60  khandis).  The  river  is  crossed 
by  four  ferries.  Of  these,  one  between  Kolad  and  Pui,  about  eight 
miles  above  Roha,  and  another  between  Roha  and  Ashtami  ply 
only  during  the  rainy  season ; and  two,  below  tidal  limits,  ply 
throughout  the  year,  one  between  Padam  and  Khargaon  about  two, 
and  the  other  between  Chavri  and  Shedsai  about  eight  miles  west 
of  Roha. 

Except  to  a small  extent  above  Roha  where  it  is  raised  by  the 
bucket-lift,  the  water  of  the  Kundalika  is  not  used  for  irrigation. 

The  Manddd  creek,  which  with  the  Kundalika  shares  the  drainage 
of  Central  Koldba,  does  not  pass  more  than  fifteen  miles  inland  to 
the  rugged  uplands  that  bound  the  Kundalika  valley  on  the  south 
and  the  Ghod  valley  on  the  west.  Two  small  streams,  one  with  a 
westerly  course  of  about  six  miles  and  the  other  with  a south-easterly 


• The  word  seems  to  be  Drdvidian  hhond  hill,  ula  full  of,  ka  wooded.  See 
Caldwell’s  Grammar,  39,  456,  465. 
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course  of  about  five  miles,  join  at  Koudtliara  about  five  miles 
south-east  of  Ghosale  fort,  and  stretch  about  five  miles  south-west 
to  Milndad,  where  they  meet  the  tide  and  are  joined  from  the  left 
by  the  Bc^rnanghar  river.  The  Mauddd  river,  after  about  eight 
miles  of  a winding  course  to  the  south,  falls  into  the  Janjira  cieek 
about  ten  miles  from  its  mouth.  Below  Md/ndhdthe  creek,  winding 
among  high  well-wooded  hills,  has  many  views  of  great  beauty. 
Boats  of  as  much  as  fifty  tons  (200  Ttltandis)  can  reach  Man  dad  at 
spring  tides  and  boats  of  124  tons  (50  khandis)  at  ordinary  high 
tides.  At  spring  tides  small  boats  of  about  6|  tons  (25  kliandis) 
can  pass  as  far  as  Malate  four  miles  above  Mandad. 

In  the  south  the  Savitri,  or  Baakot  creek,  the  chief  of  KoMba 
rivers,  gathers  either  directly  or  along  its  tributaries  more  than  half 
of  the  district  drainage.  Rising  in  the  south-east  corner  of  the 
district,  in  the  village  of  old  Mahabaleshvar,  it  runs  west  for  six 
miles.  It  then  flows  north-west  for  five  miles  and  from  about  a 
mile  below  Poladpur  runs  north  for  about  eight  miles.  It  then 
turns  sharply  to  the  west,  and,  two  miles  further,  meets^  the 
tide  about  two  miles  above  the  town  of  Mahdd.  From  Mahad  it 
is  navigable,  but  rocky  and  winding,  six  miles  west  to  Dasgaon. 
From  Dasgaon  it  stretches  about  six  miles  south-west  and  west  till 
it  reaches  the  border  of  the  district,  and  from  there,  dividing  Janjira 
in  the  north  from  Ratnd.giri  in  the  south,  passes  about  twenty  miles 
west  to  the  sea.  The  land  along  the  banks  of  the  Savitri^  is  rocky 
and  hilly  as  far  as  Poladpur.  It  then  stretches  about  eight  miles 
to  Kambla  and  Rajvadi  in  a broad  well  tilled  valley.  Near  Mahad 
there  is  some  rich  land  and  high  tillage,  but  further  along  near 
Dasgaon  and  for  about  six  miles  below  to  the  Janjira  border,  the 
hills  come  close  to  the  river's  edge.  In  its  course  through  the  district 
the  Sdvitri  receives  six  large  tributaries,  four  from  the  right 
bank,  and  two  from  the  left.  The  right  bank  tributaries  are  the 
Kamthi,  which,  rising  in  the  Kdmthi  hills,  joins  the  Savitri  after  a 
southerly  course  of  four  miles.  About  ten  miles  below  the  meeting 
of  the  Kamthi  and  the  Savitri  is  the  Raygad-Kal,  which,  rising 
in  the  hills  to  the  north  of  Raygad  fort,  flows  south-east  and  south 
for  about  sixteen  miles  between  the  Rilygad  range  and  the 
Sahyadris,  and  then,  tuining  five  miles  to  the  west,  falls  into  the 
Sdvitri  about  four  miles  above  Mahad.  A little  below  Mahdd 
comes  the  Gandhclri,  with  a straight  southerly  course  of  about 
twelve  miles  between  the  Raygad  and  DAsgaon  hills.  Six  miles 
further,  at  Dfegaon,  comes  the  Ghod  river  which,  Avith  its  tributary 
the  Nizampur-Kdl,  drains  the  east  and  centre  of  the  district  as  far 
north  as  the  Kiindalika  valley.  At  Milngaon,  about  ten  miles  north- 
west of  Dasgaon,  the  Ghod,  after  a winding  southerly  course  of  about 
ten  miles,  and  the  Nizampur-Kal,  after  a winding  south-westerly 
course  of  about  eighteen  rniles,  join,  and,  after  about  two  miles, 
receiving  the  Pen  from  the  rig’ht,  pass  three  miles  south  till  they 
meet  the  tide  near  Ghodegaon,  an  old  trade  centre  probably  translated  j 

by  Ptolemy  into  the  Greek  name  Hippokiira.^  From  Ghodegaon  | 

tiie  river  passes  about  four  miles  south  and  two  east,  and  falls  into 


' The  form  of  the  name  in  Ttolemy’s  time  was  prohahly  Ghodekul. 
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the  Sdvitri  a little  below  Dilsgaon.  The  two  left  bank  tributaries 
are  the  Chola,  which,  after  a northerly  course  of  al)out  ten  miles,  joins 
the  Savitri  close  to  Poladpur ; and  the  Nageshvari,  which,  with  a 
northeidy  course  of  about  fourteen  miles,  falls  into  the  Savitri  nearly 
opposite  Dasgaon.  Though  bare  rocky  uplands  are  nowhere  far  off, 
along  the  banks  of  all  of  these  streams,  is  a considerable  belt  of 
rich  land  yielding  two  crops  a year,  and  in  places  covered  with 
gardens  and  groves.  At  suitable  spots  where  the  banks  are  steep, 
the  bucket  and  lever-lift  is  used  to  water  the  lauds  along  the  banks. 

The  Savitri  is  navigable  at  hi^u  water  as  far  as  Ddsgaon  for 
vessels  drawing  ten  feet.  At  Dasgoon  there  is  a stone  jetty  at  which 
native  craft  load  and  discharge  cargo.  Vessels  di’awing  less  than 
nine  feet  can  at  high-water  spring-tides  go  as  far  as  Mahad.  Up 
to  Mahdd,  at  all  times  of  the  tide,  ^he  I’iver  is  navigable  to  small 
craft  and  canoes.  The  sixteen  miles  above  the  Ratnagiri  town  of 
f Mahapral  are  extremely  difficult.  A small  boat  if  it  fails  to  leave 
I Mahad  within  an  hour  of  high  water  will  hardly  get  further  than 
[ Ddsgaon.  Even  below  Dasgaon  the  river  is  narrow,  and  shoals  and 
f rocky  reefs  and  ledges  make  the  passage  difficult  and  dangerous. 
A steam  launch,  running’  in  connection  with  Shepherd’s  steamers, 
daily  brings  passengers  from  Baukot  to  Dasgaon.  But  sailing  boats 
I often  spend  three  or  four  days  in  working  from  Mahd,pral  to  Mahad. 

[ The  eighteen  miles  west  of  Mahdpral  can  be  passed  at  all  tides  by 
[j  vessels  of  five  tons  (20  khandis). 

j{  There  are  four  ferries  across  the  Savitri,  between  Ohambhar-khind 
j and  Kondivti  about  two  miles  above  Mahad  and  between  Poladpur 
and  Chari  used  only  during  the  south-west  monsoon,  between  Mahad 
and  Dadli  used  all  the  year  round  but  only  at  high  tides,  and  between 
Dasgaon  and  Goteh  used  at  all  times  of  the  year  and  at  all  tides, 
j A fifth  ferry,  on  the  Ghod  river,  between  Tol  and  Vir  about  half  a 
I mile  above  its  meeting  with  the  Savitri,  is  used  at  high  tides.  A sixth, 

! on  the  Nageshvari,  between  Tudil  and  Kosimbi  close  to  where  it  joins 
: the  Savitri,  has  since  1880  been  superseded  by  a wooden  bridge. 

; Floods  are  not  uncommon  in  the  Sd.vitri.  In  1852  many  of  the  river 
. bank  villages  in  Mahad  were  damaged  by  floods  of  salt  and  fresh 
I water.^  In  July  1875  and  in  1876  floods  swept  the  river  banks  and 
i caused  much  injury. 

The  three  northern  sub-divisions  have  fifteen  large  reservoirs  and 
: lakes ; but  in  Mahad  and  Mangaon  there  are  none  of  any  considerable 
j size.  Six  of  the  fifteen  are  in  Alibdg.  The  Alibag  reservoir,  built 
I in  1876  out  of  municipal  funds  including  a donation  of  £2000 
; (Rs.  20,000)  by  the  late  Rdv  Bahadur  Dhundiraj  Yinayak  Bivalkar 
I of  Alibag,  has  an  area  of  about  seven  acres  and  a greatest  depth  of 
; about  twenty  feet.  It  holds  water  all  the  year  round.  It  has  banks 
I of  earth  with  a two  feet  thick  puddle  wall  in  the  centre,  faced  with 
stone  pitching  on  the  inner  side.  It  supplies  the  town  with  water 
through  a nine-inch  earthenware  pipe  laid  under  ground  along 
a distance  of  nearly  a mile  and  a half.  Chaul  has  two  reservoirs ; 
the  Bovala  reservoir,  an  old  Hindu  work,  with  a gi’eatest  depth 
of  fourteen  feet,  and  an  area  of  about  2^  acres  ; it  holds  water 
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throughout  the  year.  The  banks  are  of  earth  except  at  one  spot 
where  a masonry  dam  to  carry  off  water  for  irrigation  was  built  in 
1874.  But  at  present  no  water  is  allowed  for  irrigation  as  the 
whole  supply  is  required  for  drinking  and  washing.  The  second 
Chaul  reservoir,  known  as  the  Nar^aon  reservoir,  has  a greatest 
depth  of  fifteen  feet,  and  an  area  of  about  six  acres;  it  holds  water 
all  the  year  round.  There  is  no  masonry  work.  At  Nfigaon, 
between  Revdanda  and  Alibag,  besides  several  smaller  ponds,  there 
are  the  Shri  Nageshvar  and  Pfithardi  reservoirs.  The  Shri 
Nageshvar  reservoir  called  from  the  temple  of  Nageshvar  on  its 
bank,  was  built  about  1773  during  the  time  of  Raghoji  Angria 
(1759-1793).  It  has  masonry  walls,  an  area  of  about  six  acres, 
and  a greatest  depth  of  twenty-one  feet.  It  holds  water  all  the 
year  round.  The  Pathardi  reservoir,  built  without  masonry,  has 
a'greatest  depth  of  six  feet  and  an  area  of  about  2^  acres  ; it  is 
said  to  have  been  dug  during  the  time  of  Kanhoji  (1698-1728)  the 
founder  of  the  Angria  family.  It  holds  water  all  the  year  round. 
At  Akshi,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Sakharor  Alibdg  creek,  is  a very 
old  reservoir  with  a greatest  depth  of  fourteen  feet,  an  area  of  about 
three  acres,  and  a supply  of  water  that  lasts  throughout  the  year. 

Pen  has  six  large  reservoirs,  of  which  four  are  at  Pen,  one 
at  Vasi,  and  one  at  Vadav.  The  Kasar  lake  at  Pen,  built  without 
masonry  about  1627,  has  an  area  of  about  six  acres.  There  is  much 
silt,  and,  at  the  end  of  May,  only  two  or  three  feet  of  water 
remain.  The  Khavandal  reservoir,  built  about  the  same  time  also 
without  masonry,  has  an  area,  of  about  three  acres.  At  the  end 
of  May  only  two  or  three  feet  of  water  are  left.  The  Chambhar 
reservoir,  built  about  1 750,  has  an  area  of  about  five  acres  and 
a depth  of  about  seven  feet.  The  Water-works  reservoir,  formed 
by  damming  a small  valley  in  the  hills  near  Pen,  has  an  area 
of  about  five  acres  and  a greatest  depth  of  about  twenty-five 
feet.  There  is  no  silt  and  it  holds  water  throughout  the  year. 
There  is  an  earth  dam  finished  in  1876  with  a puddle  wall  several 
feet  thick  in  the  centre,  faced  on  the  inside  with  stone  pitching.  ^ Its 
water  is  carried  about  half  a mile  by  a line  of  earthen  and  iron  pipes. 
The  Vasi  reservoir,  built  about  1777,  has  an  area  of  thirty  acres  and 
a greatest  depth  of  twelve  feet.  The.Vaddv  reservoir,  built  in 
1862,  has  an  area  of  ten  acres  and  a greatest  depth  of  eight  feet. 

Of  the  three  chief  Roha  reservoirs  one  is  at  Ashtami,  one  at 
Sangada,  and  one  at  Mehda.  The  Ashtami  lake,  across  the  creek 
from  Roha,  has  an  area  of  about  eight  acres  and  a greatest  depth  of 
twenty  feet.  It  holds  water  throughout  the  year.  The  Sangfida 
reservoir,  about  three  miles  west  of  Roha,  has  an  area  of  about  seven 
acres.  It  is  shallow  and  its  water  is  used  for  cattle  drinking.  The 
stone  pond  at  Mehda,  about  three  miles  north  of  Roha,  was  built  in 
the  time  of  Peshwa  Bajiriiv  II.  (1796-1818).^ 


1 Besides  these  many  smaller  ponds  are  scattered  over  the  district.  In  18M  there 
were  in  Angria’s  Kolaba  160  ponds  holding  water  from  five  to  twelve  months,  and 
varying  from  2240  to  1 12  feet  in  circumference.  Of  the  whole  number  143  were  mere 
excavations  without  built  sides,  ten  were  in  complete  repair  with  stone  and  mortar 
sides,  and  of  seven  the  sides  were  only  partly  built.  Bom.  Gov.  Scl.  Nev  cries 
(1854),  VII.  38,  .30. 
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According  to  the  Collector’s  return  for  1880-81,  there  were  46G1 
wells,  of  which  810  had  steps  and  3851  had  no  steps.  Of  the  step 
wells  302  Avero  in  Alibag,  217  in  Pen,  eighty-one  in  Eoha,  thirty- 
three  in  Mangaon,  and  177  in  Mah4d  ; of  the  stepless  wells  2157 
were  in  Alib4g,  442  in  Pen,  202  in  Roha,  423  in  Mangaon,  and 
627  in  Mahad.^ 

The  rock  of  the  district  is  trap.  In  the  plains  it  is  found  in 
tabular  masses  a few  feet  below  the  soil  and  sometimes  standinsr 
out  from  the  surface.  In  the  hills  it  is  tabular  and  is  also  found  in 
irregular  masses  and  shapeless  boulders  varying  from  a few  inches 
to  several  feet  in  diameter.  In  many  places  the  surface  of  the  trap 
has  a rusty  hue  showing  the  presence  of  iron.^ 

There  are  three  hot  springs,  at  Unheri  near  Nagothna  and  at 
Son  and  Kondivii  in  Mahad.  The  spring  at  Unheri  Budruck,  about 
six  miles  north-east  of  Ndgothna,  is  in  a plain  close  to  the  fort  and 
old  town  of  Pali.  From  Nagothna  to  Unheri  the  road  takes  a 
great  curve,  about  two  miles  south  one  mile  east  and  three  miles 
north.  The  spring  has  a cistern  of  cut  stone  twenty-five  cubits 
square  and  fioored  with  wood.  The  water  is  three  feet  deep.  The 
springs  at  Son  and  at  Kondivti,  about  a mile  and  a half  east  of 
Mahad,  are  about  fifteen  feet  above  the  sea  level  and  have  three 
cisterns  of  cut  stone,  two  for  upper  class  Hindus  and  Musalmans, 
and  one  for  Mhdrs  and  other  low  caste  people.  One  of  the  cisterns 
at  Son  was  described  in  1837  as  about  nine  feet  long  seven  broad 
and  two  deep,  floored  with  strong  planks  perforated  to  let  the 
water  pass  through,  and  with  sides  of  red  stone.  The  temperature 
of  the  water  was  109°  both  at  the  surface  and  in  the  holes  in  the 
floor.  The  stream  that  runs  from  the  well  is  used  in  growing  rice. 
The  water  is  insipid  and  sulphurous  to  the  taste,  though  on  analysis 
no  trace  of  iron,  sulphur,  alkali,  or  iodine  was  found.  The  Kondivti 
spring,  whose  cistern  is  in  ruins,  is  somewhat  cooler  than  the  Son 
spring.  The  cisterns  were  formerly  much  frequented  by  persons 
suffering  from  skin  diseases,  dyspepsia,  and  rheumatism.^  People 
of  all  castes  still  bathe  in  the  springs,  but  none  stay  for  any  time. 

The  year  may  be  roughly  divided  into  four  seasons,  the  rains  from 
June  to  October,  the  damp  hot  weather  in  October  and  November, 
the  cold  weather  from  December  to  March,  and  the  dry  hot  weather 
from  March  to  June.  The  climate  of  Alibag  differs  somewhat  from 
the  rest  of  the  district.  The  rainfall,  averaging  about  eighty  inches, 
is  said  to  be  lighter  than  in  parts  nearer  the  Sahyadris,  the  air  at 
other  times  is  damper,  it  is  free  from  hot  winds,  and  has  almost 
always  some  sea  breeze. 

In  the  end  of  May  large  masses  of  clouds  begin  to  gather  and  pile 
over  the  Sahyadris.  The  westerly  breeze,  that  has  been  blowing 
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* In  Angria's  Kol  Aba  there  were  (1854)  2111  wells  of  which  1099  were  used  for 
drinking  and  1012  for  irrigation.  Of  the  latter  number  466  were  large  and  546  were 
small.  The  greatest  number  of  wells  was  in  cocoanut  plantations,  along  the  sea 
shore,  and  the  least  in  the  salt  tracts  where  some  villages  were  about  two  miles 
from  their  wells.  ® Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  Now  Series  (1854),  VII.  3, 

^ Bom.  Med.  and  I’hy.  Soc.  Trans.  (1838),  I.  258. 
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for  weeks,  lulls,  and,  after  one  or  two  showers,  the  rains  hurst, 
g^enerally  with  heavy  thnnderstoiuas,  in  the  first  fortnight  of 
June.  The  south-west  wind  again  freshens,  and  blows,  more  or  less 
fiercely  or  fitfully  according  to  the  season,  -il.  the  end  of  September. 
In  ordinary  years,  during  most  of  this  time,  the  sky  is  covered  with 
clouds,  the  bursts  of  rain  and  wind  being  fiercest  in  the  latter  part 
of  June  and  throughout  July.  The  air  is  cool  and  fresh,  and 
from  the  damp  sometimes  feels  almost  cold.  In  the  drier  years  the 
rain  ceases  for  days,  or  even  for  a week  or  a fortnight,  sometimes 
with  a pleasant  strong  breeze,  but  generally  with  some  still  steamy 
days  before  the  rain  again  sets  in.  The  rain  returns,  which  are 
given  below  in  detail,  show  for  Alibdg  for  the  twenty-three  years 
ending  1880,  a fall  varying  from  144  to  40  and  averaging  about 
eighty  inches.  I’here  is  a general  local  belief  that  the  rainfall  in 
the  inland  sub-divisions  is  much  heavier  than  in  Alibag.  In  most 
parts  of  the  district,  except  towards  their  close,  the  rains  are 
considered  healthy. 

Either  a little  before  or  a little  after  the  beginning  of  October  the 
south-west  wind  drops  and  the  rain  ceases.  Clouds  continue  to 
hang  about  and  occasionally,  with  a warm  wind  from  the  east,  there 
are  severe  thunderstorms.  The  air  is  charged- with  electricity,  the 
sea  breeze  fails,  and  the  nights  are  close  and  oppressive.  This  is 
the  unhealthiest  part  of  the  year.  By  the  middle  of  November,  as 
the  nights  lengthen,  the  mornings  grow  cool,  and  the  land  wind 
begins  to  blow  before  daybreak  and  the  sea  breeze  in  the 
afternoon. 

December,  January  and  February  are  the  cool  months,  generally 
with  clear  nights  and  heavy  dews.  Along  the  coast  the  sun  is 
seldom  oppressive,  and  the  nights,  though  cool,  are  not  often  cold. 
Inland  and  to  the  south,  except  for  a few  weeks  in  January  and 
February,  the  middle  of  the  days  are  hot  and  the  nights,  especially 
in  parts  where  there  are  streams  and  forests,  sometimes  feel  bitterly 
cold.  There  is  generally  a breeze  in  the  morning,  but  the  after- 
noons and  evenings  are  often  still.  During  the  whole  of  the  cold 
weather  there  are  occasional  cloudy  days,  with  still  warm  nights. 
In  March  the  dews  begin  to  fail,  and,  in  the  inland  parts,  the  days 
begin  to  grow  hot.  The  heat  increases  in  April  and  May,  becoming 
oppressive  in  the  inland  parts  of  the  district  with  hot  trying  winds.^ 
As  the  west  breeze  freshens  in  May,  it  is  felt  over  the  greater 


^ In  (April-May)  1771,  when  Mr.  Forbes  went  to  see  the  hot  springs  near  Dds^aon, 
the  heat  of  the  sun  -was  overpowering.  Hot  winds  generally  prevjiiled  from  the  middle 
of  March  till  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  season.  These  scorching  blasts  began  about 
ten  in  the  morning  and  continued  till  sunset : by  noon  the  blackwood  furniture 
became  like  heated  metal,  the  water  more  than  tepid  and  the  air  so  parching  that 
few  Europeans  could  long  bear  it,  were  it  not  for  the  coolness  of  the  nights  to  lessen 
in  a great  degree  the  heat  of  the  day.  At  Ddsgaon  the  thermometer  at  sunrise  in 
the  house  was  seldom  above  eighty  degrees  ; but  at  noon  on  the  same  day  it  often  rose 
to  1 12°.  Orient.  Mem.  I.  193.  his  way  from  Udagaon  to  Mdndva  on  the  Alib.dg  coast, 
near  Khanddd,  a -village  twelve  miles  north  of  Ddsgaon,  the  hot  winds  set  in  and 
blew  furiously  for  many  hours.  ‘ Clouds  of  dust,’  he  -WTote,  ‘ burning  like  the  ashes 
of  a furnace  continually  overwhelmed  us  ; and  we  were  often  surrounded  by  the  little 
whirlwinds,  called  haijalyds  or  devils,  a name  not  iU-applied  to  their  peculiar  charac- 
teristics of  heat,  activity,  and  mischief.  ’ Ditto,  205. 
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part  of  the  district,  and,  in  west  Alibdg,  and  in  some  parts  of  Roha  and 
Pen  where  it  blows  free  and  strong,  the  climate  in  May  is  healthy 
and  pleasant.  Except  for  cold  weather  fevers  in  the  wilder  forest 
tracts,  and  for  occasional  outbreaks  of  cholera  in  the  hot  weather, 
the  climate,  from  December  to  June,  is  generally  healthy. 

The  following  statement  shows  that  in  Alibag,  during  the  twenty- 
three  years  ending  1880,  the  rainfall  varied  from  144  inches  in 
1878  to  forty  in  1871  and  averaged  eighty  inches  : 


Alihdij  Rainfall,  185S-1S80. 


YEAR.S. 

Inches. 

Cents. 

Ybaks. 

Inches. 

Cents. 

Years. 

Inches. 

Cents. 

Years. 

Inches. 

Centa 

1858  ... 

79 

92 

1864  ... 

62 

49 

1870  ... 

75 

21 

1876  ... 

53 

36 

1869  ... 

79 

59 

1865  ... 

85 

62 

1871  ... 

40 

36 

1877  ... 

63 

61 

1860  ... 

96 

69 

1866  ... 

85 

74 

1872  ... 

72 

95 

1878  ... 

144 

87 

li?<>l  ... 

96 

38 

1867  ... 

74 

35 

1873  ... 

79 

72 

1879  ... 

74 

62 

1862  ... 

85 

27 

1868  ... 

64 

91 

1874  ... 

61 

74 

1880  ... 

79 

5 

1863  ... 

82 

12 

1869  ... 

87 

82 

1875  ... 

107 

87 
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The  Alibdg  thermometer  readings,  for  the  five  years  ending  1879, 
show  that  May  is  the  hottest  month  with  an  extreme  maximum  of 
95‘2  and  an  extreme  minimum  of  80'0,  and  January  the  coldest 
month  with  an  extreme  maximum  of  87‘0  and  an  extreme  minimum  of 
62 ‘6.  The  mean  daily  range  of  the  thermometer  is  greatest,  15 ’4, 
in  January  and  least,  3*4,  in  July.  The  following  statement  gives 
the  details  : 

Alihdg  Thermometer  Readings,  1875-1879. 


January. 

February. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July.  j 

August. 

September. 

October. 

November. 

December. 

Annual 

means. 

Extreme  m.aximiim  ... 

87-0 

83-4 

92-6 

95-2 

95-2 

93-6 

89-0 

87-8 

89-0 

90-5 

89-2 

88-5 

91-3 

Extreme  minimum  ... 

62-6 

6o’2 

68-6 

72-0 

80-0 

79-2 

78-6 

78-4 

75-8 

75-0 

70-0 

66  0 

72-6 

Menn  daily  maxima... 

83-7 

84-5 

87-6 

90-2 

92-4 

89-1 

8.5-1 

84-4 

8.5-3 

88-5 

87-4 

85 '2 

86-9 

Mean  dailj’  minima  ... 

68-3 

70  2 

75'9 

79-5 

83-2 

83-2 

81-7 

80-4 

79-9 

81-6 

74-4 

70-2 

77-3 

Mean  daily  range  ... 

15-4 

14-3 

11-7 

10-7 

9-2 

5-9 

3-4 

4 0 

5-4 

7-0 

13-0 

16-0 

9-6 
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CHAPTER  II. 

PRODUCT!  O N*. 

The  only  mineral  which  is  known  to  occur  is  iron,  of  which  traces 
are  found  in  the  laterite  in  different  parts  of  the  district.  As  the 
rocks  and  hills  are  of  basaltic  trap  good  building  stone  is  everywhere 
readily  found.  The  cost  of  quarrying  is  from  Gs.  to  7s.  (Rs.  3 -Rs.  3^) 
the  100  cubic  feet  of  good  sized  rubble.  Large  square-cut  stones 
cost  from  6d.  to  Is.  (as.  4 - 8)  the  cubic  foot.  There  is  no  want  of 
road  metal.  Within  a mile  of  the  quarry,  the  cost  of  quanying, 
breaking  and  carrying  varies  from  11s.  to  12s.  (Rs.  5J-Rs.  6)  the 
100  cubic  feet. 

Sand  is  plentiful  in  all  rivers  and  creeks;  carriage  is  the  only 
element  of  cost.  Building  lime  comes  as  a rule  from  Bombay  or 
Sdlsette.  In  the  black  soil  near  Kihim  in  Alibdg  and  in  parts  of 
Mangaon,  good  nodular  lime,  hankar,  is  found.  But  it  is  in  small 
quantities,  and  the  cost  of  gathering  is  more  than  the  freight 
from  Bombay  or  Salsette.  Shell  lime  is  burnt  in  small  quantities 
at  Alibag  and  other  places  on  the  coast.  It  is  not  suited  for 
masonry  work  and  is  chiefly  used  for  whitewashing ; it  is  made  only 
for  local  use.  Ordinary  tiles,  water  vessels,  and  cheap  bricks  are 
made  more  or  less  all  over  the  district  from  rice-field  clay.  But 
there  is  no  really  fine  clay  from  which  pottery  or  good  bricks  can 
be  made.  Rice  husks  are  an  excellent  tile  and  brick-kiln  fuel  and 
are  used  for  burning  shell  lime.  The  price  of  wheel-made  tiles 
varies  from  6s.  to  7s,  (Rs.  3 - Rs.  3^)  the  1000,  and  English  pattern 
bricks  cost  about  £1  (Rs.  10)  the  1000. 

Kolaba  is  fairly  rich  in  forests.  Except  some  patches  along  the 
banks  of  creeks  and  rivers  which  yield  mangrove  and  other 
brushwood  the  Kolaba  forests  are  all  on  the  slopes  and  tops  of  hills. 
The  northern  sub-divisions.  Pen,  Alibag  and  Roha,  with  bolder  and 
more  clearly  marked  hill  ranges,  fewer  people,  and  a larger  area  of 
rice  land,  are  well  wooded  and  have  large  rich  forests.  The 
southern  sub-divisions,  Mangaon  and  Mahad,  with  lower  and  more 
sloping  hills,  a denser  and  probably  an  older  population,  and  a 
smaller  area  under  rice,  are  thinly  wooded  and  have  few  forests, 
most  of  the  hill  slopes  being  set  apart  for  the  growth  of  coarse  grains. 

Besides  the  disconnected  wooded  ravines  and  terraces  in  the 
Sahy4dri  hills,  the  uplands  brought  under  the  charge  of  the  forest 


> Materials  for  the  greater  portion  of  this  chapter  have  been  supplied  by  Mr. 
W.  G-  Bethain,  Assistant  Conservator  of  Forests,  KoMba. 
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department  in  188 1^  and  the  detached  patches  of  timber  in  Mahdd, 
all  together  covering  an  area  of  153  square  miles/  the  Kol^ba 
forests  may  be  grouped  into  twelve  blocks  or  ranges,  three  in 
AJibdg,  five  in  Pen,  one  in  Nagothna,  one  between  Nfigothna,  Roha 
and  Alibdg,  one  in  west  Roha,  and  one  in  west  Mdngaon.  These 
blocks  or  ranges  include  a roughly  estimated  area  of  about  124,000 
acres  or  194  square  miles. 

The  Angria  chiefs  were  careful  to  guard  their  timber,  and,  in 
1840,  when  the  Kolfiba  state  fell  to  the  British  its  teak  and  black- 
wood  were  valuable  both  in  quantity  and  in  quality.^  In  Alibag, 
on  the  slopes  and  flat  tops  of  the  hills  that  run  through  the 
sub-division  from  the  north-west  to  the  south-east,  are  still  some 
large  and  valuable  forests.  These  forests  may  be  arranged  under 
three  blocks,  Kankeshvar  in  the  north,  S^argad  in  the  centre,  and 
Bidv^gle-Bheloshi  in  the  south.  The  Kankeshvar  Block,  in  the 
north-west,  has  an  estimated  area  of  about  4000  acres,  and  includes 
the  forest  lands  of  seventeen  villages  of  Avhich  sixteen  belong  to 
Government,  and  one,  Kankeshvar,  is  alienated.^  Except  a little 
marketable  teak  in  Kavade  the  forests  of  this  block  are  little  more 
than  brushwood,  most  of  which  is  found  in  the  village  lands  of 
Saral.  The  natural  outlets  for  the  produce  of  these  forests  are  the 
ports  of  Mandva  in  the  north  and  of  Revas  in  the  east.  The 
Sagarqad  Block  includes  the  slopes  of  the  range  that  rises  beyond 
the  valley  to  the  south  of  Kankeshvar,  and  stretches  about  nine  miles 
south-east  to  the  Pir  pass,  the  line  of  communication  between 
Poynad  and  Revdanda.  This  block  has  an  estimated  area  of  10,000 
acres  and  includes  the  forest  lands  of  thirty  villages,  of  which  three 
Munevli,  Sfigaon,  and  Velat  are  alienated.^  The  western  slopes  of 
these  hills,  including  the  forest  lands  of  Munevli,  Tund^l,  Bhfil,  Mfin, 
Mule,  Kurul,  and  Sagaon,  are  at  present  bare  even  of  brushwood, 
and,  in  the  south,  the  lands  of  Vadav,  Veloli,  and  Bherse  have  but 
a scanty  supply  of  trees.  The  rest  of  the  slopes,  especially  near 
Sagargad,  are  well  wooded  containing  a large  stock  of  teak  much 
of  it  gnarled  and  stunted,  but  some  of  it,  as  in  Rule  about  a mile 
to  the  north  of  Sdgargad,  well  grown.  Except  some  fine  mango 
groves  the  slopes  of  this  block  do  not  contain  much  evergreen 
forest.  Such  of  the  hill  tops  as  are  broad  and  flat  are  bare  of  trees 
and  are  let  out  partly  for  tillage  partly  for  grazing.  These  forests  are 
regularly  worked,  the  cuttings  being  generally  confined  to  stunted 
and  gnarled  trees.  The  produce  passes  either  west  to  Alibfig  or  east 
along  the  Alibfig-Dharamtar  road  to  the  Bhakarvat  boat  station 
on  a tributary  of  the  Dharamtar  creek.  The  third  or  BidvAgle- 
Bheloshi  Block  includes  the  south-eastern  section  of  the  Alibfig 
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^ A large  area  along  the  borders  of  creeks  is  not  included  in  this  total. 

® Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  VII.  25.  . . . ^ , rr 

® The  seventeen  villages  are,  SAral,  KAvdde,  Yaijdli,  Chincholi,  Sitghar,  Kdmdrh, 
PAlambe,  Beloli,  Bahiroli,  M^pgaon,  Sdtirjeh,  Kankeshvar,  JhirAd,  Avds,  Dhokdvda, 
Mdndva,  and  Koproli.  c 

The  thirty  villages  are,  Munevli,  Sdgaon,  Parhur,  Goteghar,  Gdn,  Sdgargad, 
Tddvdgle,  Veins  or  Velat,  Kharoshidalvi,  Bherse,  Veloli,  Vaddv,  Bimangaon,  Kdvir, 
8dhdn,  Dhdvar,  Belkdde,  Kurul,  Vddgaon,  Nigda,  Paveli,  Rule,  Kaloshi,  Taloh, 
Sdgaon,  KdrlA,  Mule,  Mdn,  Bh.11,  and  Tundil, 
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hills  which  is  connected  by  a wooded  spur  with  the  Sa^argad  hills 
and  runs  parallel  with  it  stretching  about  two  miles  north  and  about 
five  miles  south.  This  is  perhaps  the  finest  forest  in  the  district. 
It  has  an  estimated  area  of  14,000  acres  and  includes  the  forest 
lands  of  sixteen  villages,  of  which  one,  Kolghar,  is  alienated.^.  Except 
the  lower  slopes  which  are  pure  teak,  the  bulk  of  this  forest  is  of 
evergreen  timber.  The  upper  slopes  and  many  of  the  hill  tops  are 
thickly  covered  with  evergreen  timber,  with  a few  tillage  clearings 
and  small  hamlets  of  Dhangars,  Thakurs,  and  Kdthkaris.  Gnarled 
and  decaying  timber  is  regularly  cut  and  taken  out  of  the  forest, 
chiefly  west  to  Ramraj  and  Revdanda  and  east  to  the  Bhakarvat  and 
Sd,mbri  boat  stations. 

Of  the  six  Pen  blocks,  beginning  from  the  north,  the  Nobth-east 
Pen  Range,  along  the  southern  slopes  of  the  hills  that  separate  Pen 
from  Karjat  in  Thd.na,  has  an  estimated  area  of  5500  acres  and 
includes  the  forest  lands  of  eight  villages  of  which  one,  Ashti,  is 
alienated.^  Towards  the  north-west  the  slopes  of  these  hills  are  at 
present  bare.  Further  to  the  east  there  is  some  teak  on  the  lower 
and  some  evergreen  forests  on  the  upper  slopes.  But  the  hills  do 
not  at  present  yield  any  timber.  The  next  group  of  forests,  which 
may  be  called  the  East  Pen  Block,  has  an  area  of  about  5500  acres 
and  includes  the  forest  lands  of  the  four  villages,  Khdndv,  Umbre, 
Chavni,  and  Tuksai  that  lie  in  the  extreme  east  of  the  belt  of  Pen 
that  runs  across  to  the  Poona  border.  This  is  a well  grown  and 
valuable  forest  chiefly  of  teak  with  some  evergreen  timber  in  the 
upper  slopes.  Most  of  the  produce  finds  its  way  by  rail  to  Poona. 
Further  north,  at  the  northern  end  of  the  more  easterly  range  of 
hills  that  divide  the  Bhima  from  the  Pen  river,  is  the  Belavda- 
Malevadi  Block  including  1600  acres  of  the  forest  lands  of  those 
two  villages.  Though  the  area  is  small  it  is  thickly  covered  with 
timber  almost  all  of  it  teak.  The  produce  finds  its  way  to  Bombay 
by  the  Bhima  river.  In  the  more  westerly  of  the  ranges  that 
divide  the  Bhima  from  the  Pen  river,  along  its  western  slopes  close 
to  the  borders  of  the  East  Pen  Block,  is  the  Ramkaj-Aqhai  Range. 
This  has  an  estimated  area  of  7000  acres  and  includes  the  forest 
lands  of  twelve  villages,^  of  which  seven,  with  an  area  of  4500 
acres,  are  alienated,  Rdmrd,]’,  Sdvarsai,  Sapoli,  Pimpalgaon,  Mangrul, 
Pineda,  and  Vikrul.  Of  the  Government  villages  Kimarli  has  some 
useful  teak,  and  Aghai  and  Dhimni  a good  mixture  of  evergreen 
forest  and  teak ; the  rest  of  the  forests  are  poor.  Some  of  the 
produce  finds  its  way  by  rail  to  Poona  and  some  by  sea  to  Bombay. 

To  the  south-west,  across  the  Bhogavati  or  Pen  river,  is  theMiBA- 
Dongar  Block.  This  centres  in  the  great  Mira  Dongar  hill  and  has 
an  estimated  area  of  about  9500  acres  including  the  forest  lands  of 


^ The  sixteen  villages  are,  Kharoshi-Bhond,  Bopoli,  Kolghar,  Taldshet,  Shriraon, 
Knsumbla,  RAvet,  Ruishet-Bomoli,  Bidvagale,  part  of  MAhin,  Muninda,  Umta, 
Borghar,  Miljne,  Bheloshi,  and  Kune.  _ • i- 

* The  eight  villages  are,  Parkandi,  Vdvshi,  Taloshi,  RAnsai,  Karambeh,  Vasivli, 

Ashti,  and  Ghoti.  , i 

* These  are,  R4mr4j,  Dhdvte,  Ambeghar,  SAvarsai,  SApoli,  Pimpalgaon,  Mangrul, 
K Am.-lrli,  Pilueda,  VAkrul,  DhAmni,  ana  Aghai. 
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thirteen  Government  villages.^  The  timber  is  pure  teak  on  the 
lower  slopes  and  evergreen  forests  on  the  upper  slopes  and  hill  tops. 
On  some  of  the  Mira  slopes  is  a sprinkling  of  the  myrobalan-bearing 
hirda,  Terminalia  chebula.  The  forests  are  worked  departmentally, 
most  of  the  produce  finding  its  way  to  Bombay  either  by  the  Pen  or 
by  the  N^gothna  river.  South  of  Mira  Dongar  the  hills  that  run 
south  to  Pali  in  the  Bhor  state  and  which  may  be  called  the  East 
NAgothna  Range,  have  an  estimated  forest  area  of  16,000  acres 
including  the  forest  lands  of  twenty-one  Government  villages.^  The 
produce  of  the  nine  northern  villages  is  almost  entirely  teak,  and 
of  the  twelve  southern  villages  partly  teak  and  partly  evergreen 
forest.  The  best  and  most  valuable  forests  are  in  the  central 
village  of  Kondgaon  about  two  miles  north-east  of  Nagothna.  The 
forests  of  Chikalgaon  in  the  extreme  east  have  a special  value  from 
their  large  number  of  hirda  trees  which  yield  from  twenty-four  to 
twenty-eight  tons  (60-70  khandis)  of  myrobalans  a year.  The 
forests  are  worked  departmentally,  the  produce  finding  its  way  by 
the  Amba  river  to  Bombay. 

When  about  half  way  across  the  district,  the  range  of  hills  that 
separates  Nagothna  and  Alibag  on  the  north  from  Roha  on  the 
south,  sends  a spur  northwards  which  for  about  six  miles  divides 
Nagothna  from  Alibag.  The  forests  on  these  hills,  which  may  be 
styled  the  Sukeli  Range,  have  an  estimated  area  of  about  31,500 
acres  and  include  the  forest  lands  of  sixty-three  villages.  These 
villages  may  be  arranged  into  three  groups ; forty-three  eastern 
villages  of  which  fourteen  hold  the  north  or  Ndgothna  and  twenty- 
nine  the  south  or  Roha  slopes ; ^ eight  central  villages  in  the 
northern  spur  of  which  four  hold  the  eastern  or  Nd-gothna  and  four 
the  western  or  Alibag  slopes ; ^ and  twelve  western  villages  eight 
holding  the  north  or  Alibag  and  four  the  south  or  Roha  slopes.® 
In  the  eastern  section  the  forests  are  somewhat  broken  and  irre- 
gular, but  roughly  the  timber  on  the  northern  or  Nagothna  slopes  is 
chiefly  evergreen  and  on  the  southern  or  Roha  slopes  chiefly  teak. 
In  the  central  or  northern  spur,  the  timber,  both  on  the  eastern  or 
Nagothna  and  on  the  western  or  Alibd.g  slopes,  is  almost  entirely 
evergreen.  The  western  slopes  of  this  spur  are  much  the  most 
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^ The  names  are,  Kurndd,  Jirna,  Irini,  Borgaon,  Shen,  Talavli,  Adhdrne,  Kurmurli, 
Ndnegaon,  Hetavna,  Varavna,  Tilora,  and  Mira  Dongar. 

2 Their  names  are,  Khondvi,  Nigda,  Revdli,  Jdmboshi,  Amtem,  Kdrli,  Varap, 
Koleti,  Palas,  nine  in  the  north ; Kondgaon,  Ndgothna,  Vd,sgaon,  Piloshri,  Chikalgaon, 
Unheri  Bk.,  Kumbhdrshet,  Balap,  Rdbgaon,  Vajroli,  Pdtansai,  Chikni,  twelve  in  the 
south. 

® The  eastern  Nagothna  villages  are,  beginning  from  the  east,  Shiloshi,  TAmsoli, 
Hedoli,  Mdndavshet,  Sukeli,  Ainghar,  Kdnsai,  Godsai,  BMsai,  Vlngni,  Ambdoshi, 
Varvatna,  Mdndva,  and  Pingoda.  The  eastern  Roha  villages  are,  beginning  from  the 
west,  Bhdtsai,  Varavda,  PMe,  Pophalghar,  Bhisa,  RevMi,  Nigda,  Nidi,  Avchitghad, 
Padam,  Pingalsai  Khurd,  Madh^li  Khurd,  Varandoli,  Songaon,  Dhdmansai,  Mdlsai, 
Mutholi  Khurd,  Uddavne,  Devkdnhe,  Dhdnkinhe,  Chilhe,  Taloli,  Nadoli,  KhAmb, 
Vaijndth,  Surgad,  AinvdhM,  Chincholi,  and  Kdndla. 

* The  four  Ndgothna  villages  are,  Kadsure,  Kuhire,  Bendshe,  and  Shihu  ; the 
four  AlibAg  ^^llages  are,  SArnbri,  Aveti,  a small  part  of  BidvAgle,  and  part  of  Mdhd,n. 

® The  eight  western  Alibig  villages  are,  RdjevAdi,  MMdte,  R^mrdj,  Bhonang, 
Varasgaon,  Taloli,  Sudkoli,  and  Kude  ; the  four  western  Roha  villages  are,  Dilpoli, 
ChAvra,  V^va-Potga,  and  Shenvai, 
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thickly  wooded,  Mdhdn  being  the  most  beautiful  though  perhaps 
not  the  most  valuable  forest  in  the  district.  In  the  western  section 
the  forests  on  the  north  or  Alibag  slopes  are  chiefly  evergreen,  and 
those  on  the  south  or  Roha  side  are  teak.  The  teak  in  Ch^vra  is 
as  valuable  a block  of  timber  as  any  in  the  district.  The  whole 
Sukeli  range  is  worked  departmentally,  the  produce  leaving  the 
district  by  the  N<lgothna  and  Roha  creeks. 

The  Roha  forest  lands  may  be  roughly  grouped  into  a Roha- 
HabsAn  Block.  These  forests  are  chiefly  found  along  two  main 
lines  of  hills  and  on  some  connecting  spurs  and  peaks.  The  two  lines 
of  hills  are  the  low  range  that  runs  parallel  and  close  to  the  left 
bank  of  the  Roha  river,  from  Rtlthvad  about  four  miles  south  of 
Kolad  to  8hedsai  about  five  miles  west  of  Roha.  The  other  line  of 
hills  isin  the  west,  the  range  that  on  the  whole  running  north  andsouth 
separates  Roha  from  the  Habsan.  Behind  Roha  between  the  Roha 
range  and  the  Habsan  hills  there  is  much  rough  country  with  some 
fairly  wooded  hill  sides.  The  area  of  the  whole  block  is  estimated 
at  about  17,000  acres.  The  fifty-seven  villages  whose  forest  lands 
are  included  in  the  Roha  Habsdn  block  may  be  arranged  into  four 
groups,  eighteen  of  which  hold  the  north  slopes  of  the  line  of  hills 
to  the  south  of  the  Roha  river,  from  Rathvad  four  miles  south  of 
Kolad  about  ten  miles  west  to  Roha.^  Almost  the  only  produce  of 
the  forest  lands  of  these  villages  is  stunted  teak.  The  section  of  this 
range,  to  the  west  of  Roha,  includes  the  lands  of  thirteen  villages, 
four  to  the  north,  three  at  the  western  end,  and  six  on  the  southern 
slopes.^  The  produce  of  this  section  of  the  Roha  range  is  partly 
teak  partly  evergreen  timber.  In  the  rough  hilly  ground  to  the 
south-west  of  Roha  and  between  Roha  and  the  Habsan  border,  ten 
Government  and  one  alienated  village  (Yali)  have  some  teak  and 
evergreen  forests.^  Along  the  western  border  of  Roha  the  forest 
belt  includes  the  lands  of  thirteen  villages,  one  of  which  Mumbroli 
in  the  south  is  alienated.* *  Almost  the  whole  of  these  hill  slopes 
are  covered  with  evergreen  forest,  which,  especially  near  Bhdlgaon 
in  the  south,  yields  large  quantities  of  crooked  and  diseas^  timber. 
The  produce  goes  to  Bombay  by  the  Roha  and  MandM  creeks. 
Across  the  Mandad  creek,  from  the  south  of  Roha,  the  forest  lands 
of  four  Mangaon  villages,  Girne,  Nd,navli,  Mdlate,  and  Rahdthdd 
form  the  Mandad  Block,  a thick  well  grown  forest  about  2200  acres 
in  area.  As  in  other  parts  of  the  district  the  teak  of  the  lower  slopes 
gradually  passes  into  upper  evergreen  forests. 

As  has  already  been  noticed,  the  Sahyadri  forests,  which  are 
chiefly  teak  on  the  lower  slopes  and  evergreen  timber  on  the  upper 


1 The  names  are,  Rdthvad,  Bhon,  Talavli,  Vdrasgaon,  Ambevddi,  Pdli  Bk.  and 
Khurd,  Sambhe,  Kile,  Dhdtdv,  Vdshi,  Ldndhar,  Borghar,  Taleghar,  Guravli,  Nivi, 

Varsa,  Bhoneshvar,  and  Roha.  . i xt. 

2 The  names  are,  on  the  north,  KeladvMi,  TAreghar,  Khdrgaon,  Are  Bk.  on  the 

west.  Are  Khurd,  Shedshai,  M.ihdlunga ; on  the  south,  Chdndgaon,  lalavli, 
Pophalvira,  Usar,  Shenvira,  and  Phansddi.  t>  i j i, 

* The  names  are,  Pdngloli,  Birvddi,  Kdmbere,  Temghar,  Sdlonda,  Bobadghar, 

Nandap  ; and  further  east,  Kelgad,  Tdmbdi,  Tdmanshet,  and  t-t  x jx  i 

* The  names  are,  Karavli,  Kokban,  Shiloshi,  Dahivli,  KhairAt,  Sdrsoh,  Khdndfld, 
Mashddi,  KAnti,  GopAlvat,  BhAlgaon,  KAndna  Khurd  and  Bk.,  andMumbroh, 
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4slopes  and  terraces,  are  too  scattered  to  be  divided  into  blocks,  and 
in  the  Mahad  sub-division,  though  there  is  from  fifty-eight  to  fifty- 
nine  miles  of  tree  land,  there  is  no  forest  of  any  size  or  importance. 

The  following  table  shows  the  chief  details  of  the  twelve  leading 
Kolaba  forest  blocks  and  ranges  : 


Koldha  Forest  Blocks  and  Fanges,  1881. 


No. 

Names. 

Sub-division. 

Acres. 

Vil- 

lages. 

Produce. 

Outlet. 

1 

Kankeshvar  

Alibdg 

4000 

17 

Teak  coppice  and 

M4ndva  & Revus. 

brushwood. 

2 

S&gargad  

Do. 

10,000 

30 

Teak  and  ever- 

Alibdg  and  Bhi- 

green  forest. 

karvat  near  Dha- 
ramtar. 

3 

Bidvdgle-Bheloshi 

Do. 

14,000 

16 

Do.  do.  ... 

Revdanda  and 

SUmbri. 

4 

North-East  Pen  Range  .. 

Pen 

6500 

8 

Slight  teak  and 

general  timber 
not  worked. 

5 

East  Pen  Block  

Do 

6500 

4 

Thick  teak 

Rail  to  Poona. 

6 

Belavda  M^levSldi  Block... 

Do 

1600 

2 

Do. 

Bhima  river. 

7 

R6nir4j-A'ghai  Range  ... 

Do 

7000 

12 

Poor  teak  and  a 

Rail  to  Poona, 

little  evergreen. 

Pen  river  to 
Bombay. 

8 

Mira  Dongar  Block 

Do 

9500 

13 

Chiefly  teak 

Nagothna  & Pen 

rivers. 

9 

East-NSgothna  Range  ... 

Nagothna  ... 

16,000 

21 

Teak  and  ever- 

Nagothna  creek. 

green  forest. 

10 

Sukeli  Range  

N&gothna, 

31,600 

63 

Do.  do.  ... 

Nagothna  and 

Alibig, 

Roha. 

Koha  creeks. 

11 

Roha-HabsSn  Block 

Roha 

17,000 

67 

Do.  do.  ... 

Roha  & Manddd. 

12 

Miodid  Block  

Maiigaon  ... 

2200 

4 

Do.  do.  ... 

Manddd. 

In  the  central  Alibdg  hills,  on  the  slopes  of  Mira  Dongar  and  a few 
other  places  in  Pen  and  Nagothna,  in  the  deeper  Sahyddri  ravines, 
and  along  the  Habsd,n  border  in  the  west  are  some  very  rich 
evergreen  forests.  But  the  bulk  of  the  timber  is  teak  coppice. 
From  December  to  May  when  the  teak  branches  are  bare,  almost  all 
the  hill  sides  look  brown  or  misty  grey.  But  during  the  rainy  and 
early  cold  months  (June -December),  when  the  teak  is  in  leaf,  many 
uplands  and  woodlands  are  a rich  deep  green,  turning  in  the  later 
months  to  a russet  brown. 

The  rights  of  Government  over  teak,  blackwood,  and  sandalwood 
on  unalienated  land,  and,  over  all  trees  on  waste  lands,  have  always 
been  enforced.  But  there  was  no  special  conservancy  till  1863, 
when  Kolaba  and  Ratnagiri  were  formed  into  one  forest  charge  and 
placed  under  a European  ofiicer.  From  that  time  the  work  of 
marking  lands  to  be  kept  as  forests  has  been  steadily  carried  on, 
and,  by  1878,  about  220  square  miles  had  been  set  apart.  In  1879, 
before  the  Forest  Act  VII.  of  1878  came  in  force,  large  additions  were 
made  by  gazetting  as  forest  all  available  land  suited  for  the  growth 
of  trees.  These  additions  have  raised  the  forest  area  to  about  347 
miles.  The  settlement  of  claims  to  lands  then  included  as  forest  is 
still  going  on. 

In  1 863,  when  a forest  officer  was  first  appointed,  his  staff  was 
exceedingly  small.  Additions  of  temporary  guards  were  made  from 
time  to  time.  But  it  was  not  till  1878  that  a full  staff  was  appointed. 
In  that  year  the  KoMba  forest  officer  was  freed  from  the  charge  of 
the  Ratnagiri  forests,  and  the  Kolaba  staff  was  raised  to  the  following 
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strength.  One  district  forest  officer  with  his  clerks  and  messengers, 
six  rangers  and  foresters  in  charge  of  ranges,  twenty-five  round 
guards  in  charge  of  rounds,  and  143  beat  guards  in  charge  of  beats 
or  village  clusters.  Of  the  round  guards  each  ranger  and  forester 
has  one  as  a clerk,  and,  of  the  beat  guards  each  ranger,  forester  and 
round  guard  has  one  as  a messenger.  Teak  is  almost  the  only 
revenue-yielding  tree  ; other  timber  is  seldom  cut.  Kolaba  teak  is 
very  hard  close-grained  and  strong.  But,  except  in  a few  of  the 
mixed  Sagargad  forests  where  there  are  some  high  straight  and 
clean  grown  trees,  the  teak  is  small,  crooked,  and  gnarled.  As 
most  of  the  forests  want  nursing,  care  is  taken  to  limit  the  cuttings 
to  the  poorer  timber.  The  outturn  is  therefore  of  little  value. 
Most  of  it  is  cut  in  small  blocks  and  sent  by  boat  to  Bombay  as 
firewood.  The  rest  finds  its  way  by  cart  to  the  Deccan  where 
it  is  used  as  roof  rafters  and  house  beams.  The  people  of  the 
district  meet  most  of  their  wants  for  house  building  and  for  field 
tools  from  the  trees  growing  on  their  holdings.  The  dwellers 
in  forest  villages  are  allowed  to  take  dead  wood  from  the  forests 
for  fuel.  Outsiders  have  to  pay  for  the  dead  wood,  taking  passes 
at  the  forest  toll  gate,  the  fee  being  %d.  (6  jpies)  a headload  and  Is. 
(8  as.)  a cartload. 

Minor  forest  produce,  such  as  fruit,  gums  and  grass,  yield  but  a 
small  revenue.  Till  1878  the  right  to  collect  myrobalans  or  hirdds, 
the  berry  of  the  Terminalia  chebula,  was  farmed  and  brought  a 
revenue  of  £30  (Rs.  300).  During  1879  and  1880  the  berries  have 
been  gathered  departmentally  and  the  revenue  raised  to  £70 
(Rs.  700).  Almost  the  whole  supply,  from  thirty  to  thirty- two 
tons  (70-80  khandis)  of  a total  of  thirty -four  tons  (85  khandis), 
comes  from  Chikalgaon  in  east  N4gothna.  Mango  fruit,  gum, 
honey,  kdrvi  stalks,  bamboos,  shemhi  bark  and  shikekdi,  the  bean  of 
the  Acacia  concinna,  seldom  together  yield  more  than  £10  (Rs.  100) 
a year.  Grass  is  not  sold. 

During  the  eleven  years  ending  1880  the  revenue  has  risen  from 
£2488  (Rs.  24,880)  in  1871-72  to  £9194  (Rs.  91,940)  in  1877-78  and 
has  averaged  a little  over  £5000  (Rs.  50,000).  During  the  same 
period  expenditure  has  risen  from  £2561  (Rs.  25,610)  in  1872-73 
to  £7020  (Rs.  70,200)  in  1876-77  and  has  averaged  over  £4000 
(Rs.  40,000).  Since  the  increase  of  the  forest  staff  in  1878  the 
charges  have  been  greater  than  the  revenue.  The  following 
statement  gives  the  available  details  : 
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Ybars. 

Revenue. 

Charges, 

Ybabs. 

Revenue. 

Charges. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1869-70  ... 

8885 

3982 

1675-76  ... 

8634 

5282 

1870-71  ... 

6085 

8761 

1876-77  ... 

2681 

7020 

1871-72  ... 

2488 

8455 

1877-78  ... 

9194 

4022 

1872-73  ... 

4166 

2661 

1878-79  ... 

8854 

5118 

1873-74  ... 

6445 

3674 

1879-80  ... 

4402 

5260 

1874-75  ... 

6618 

4245 

Total  ... 

67,392 

48,370 
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There  are  no  timber  marts  in  the  district.  The  timber  dealers 
are  Brdhmans,  Gujaritt  Vduis,  Sonars,  Marathas,  Mardtha  Vanis, 
Parsis,  and  Musalmans.  Most  of  them  are  men  of  means,  and  all  but 
a few  who  come  from  Poona  and  Bombay  belong  to  the  district. 
Some  of  these  are  wholly  engaged  in  the  timber  trade,  while  with 
others  timber  dealing  is  only  one  branch  of  their  business.  The 
whole  work  of  felling  and  bringing  the  wood  out  of  the  forests  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  forest  department.  The  forest  officers  mark  the 
j trees  to  be^  cut  and  engage  workmen  to  fell  and  stack  the  timber, 
i The  wood  is  stacked  on  the  skirts  of  the  forest  where  it  was  felled 
i;  and  is  at  once  taken  either  for  local  use  or  sent  to  Bombay.  Up  to 
j 1880-81,  the  timber  taken  from  each  forest,  after  being  stacked 
' departmentally,  was  sold  by  auction  in  one  lot.  In  this  way  the 
whole  produce  was  bought  by  dealers.  As  this  pressed  hardly  on 
the  local  consumers,  an  attempt  was  made  in  1880-81  to  divide  the 
j cuttings  into  small  lots.  But  the  arrangement  failed  as  all  the  lots 
■ were  bought  by  professional  dealers.  When  the  wood  has  been 
r paid  for  the  forest  officers  exercise  no  further  control.  The  trade 
j is  entirely  left  in  the  dealers’  hands.  The  price  of  timber  varies 
t considerably  from  year  to  year.  None  of  the  KoMba  forests  at 
j present  yield  logs  larger  than  what  in  the  timber  trade  are  known  as 
f rafters.  Within  the  past  few  years  the  price  of  rafters  has  varied 
; from  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  {as.  8-12)  and  of  firewood  from  8s.  6d.  to  11s. 

I fid.  (Rs.  4-4  - Rs.  5-12)  a ton  (Re.  1-8 -Rs.  2 a hhandi).  On  the 
'whole  prices  have  of  late  been  falling. 

There  are  two  forest  tribes,  Thdkurs  and  Kathkaris,  whose  settle- 
tments  are  almost  all  in  the  north  and  west  in  Pen,  Nfigothna,  Alibag, 
:and  Roha.  The  Thakurs  are  a quiet  orderly  people,  who  do  little 
lharm  to  the  forests  except  at  times  by  carrying  wood-ash  or  dalhi 
(tillage  beyond  the  bounds  of  their  holdings.  The  Kathkaris,  on 
(the  other  hand,  often  cause  widespread  damage  by  setting  fire  to 
'forests  when  in  search  of  game.  They  are  also  much  given  to 
^stealing  wood.  The  forest  workers  are  chiefly  Kunbis,  Bhand4ris, 
;and  Marathas.  The  men  get  about  fid,  (4  as.)  a day,  the  women 
f4^d.  (3  as.),  and  the  children  2^d.  (1^  as.). 

The  Koldba  forests  have  a great  variety  of  trees.  Teak,  sag, 
iTectona  grandis,  is  at  once  the  most  widely  spread,  the  most 
ivaluable,  and  the  most  useful.  Perhaps  next  to  teak  comes  the 
(Mango,  dmba,  Mangifera  indica,  which  is  plentiful  both  in  the 
open  country  and  in  the  hill  forests.  Blackwood,  sisu,  Dalbergia 
latifolia,  is  not  common,  being  chiefly  found  in  the  Chfivra  forests 
of  Roha.  Its  valuable  timber  is  used  both  in  house  building  and 
for  ploughs.  Dhdvda,  Anogeissus  latifolia,  was  at  one  time  very 
plentiful,  but  a few  years  ago  large  quantities  were  cut  for  railway 
sleepers  and  very  little  remains.  It  yields  an  useful  gum.  Ain, 
Terminalia  tomentosa,  is  a valuable  and  common  tree.  Its 
limber  is  much  used  in  house  building  and  in  making  field 
bools.  Its  gum  is  gathered  in  large  quantities  and  sold  by  the 
lEorest  tribes,  and  its  bark  is  used  by  Chambhars  in  tanning  and 
oj  Kolis  in  dyeing  their  fishing  nets.  This  and  the  jdmba,  Xylia 
lolabriformis,  and  Icinjal,  Terminalia  paniculata,  are  the  principal 
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have  sprung  up  m ir  Banddra.  or 

i:  smti  the  leaves  are  given  as  medicine  to  cattle. 

Eela  Terminalia  bellerica,  is  a large  tree,  perhaps  the  largest  m 
KSS.  The  peo^e  H ^ 

to“b?not  unsSSIhie“or  house  building.  The  fleshy 

r^tlfA^ctTtechurtheldt^^^^^^^^ 

cart-wh!els.  Kumbha,  Careya  arhorea  i^nteM  Iot 

iT/as  "/  "ae?:  Erinocarpus  iUanus,  y.eld,  a timber 

which  is  pretty  often  used  for  hui  • sometimes  eaten 

A^vla  Phvllanthus  emblica,  bears  a nut  wnicn  When 

raw,  sometimes  pickled  and  sometoes  me ^ 

TnliL  to  flavour  of  In  appla  ’ The  leaves  “<>  usedju  tenmng^ 
?hl  !toes'lrl  bOTgwV^Dtaogjes^ho  poun^^^ 

S“S 

iSd““idS;  si  - .;}s-f  £ rtsr  :■  -ji; 
b,  “•id.K  b~  H-i.KSS3S 

, jy  ' , A . It  is  planed,  soaked  in  hot  , •’  firewood  with  healing 

\ ^?-r’’k  ^'^ot'the^  sSn  Alstonia  scholaris,  the  bark  is 

^ nsTirmeSe  2s  » astringent,  fta,;,  Potyalthia  ceraso.des. 
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yields  good  timber,  as  also  does  Rthizan,  Mimusops  hexandra,  but 
the  latter  is  seldom  of  any  size.  Vdvla,  Mimusops  elengi,  yields  ‘a 
good  wood  chiefly  used  for  the  platforms,  mdchans,  on  which  the 
villagers  stack  their  hay  and  rice  straw.  Shimat,  Odina  wodier,  and 
Sdvar,  Bombax  malabaricum,  both  yield  a wood  which  is  sometimes 
used  in  making  rice  mortars.  Sdvar,  Bombax  malabaricum,  is  very 
common.  Pdngdra,  Erythrina  indica,  has  a soft  quick-decaying 
wood  that  is  little  used. 

Goralc  chinch,  Adansonia  digitata,  grows  to  an  enormous  size,  but 
is  not  put  to  any  use.  Hirda,  Terminalia  chebula,  by  no  means 
common  in  the  Kolaba  forests,  would  probably  yield  as  good  timber 
as  its  congeners,  Ain,  Terminalia  tomentosa,  and  Kinjal,  Terminalia 
paniculata,  but  it  is  never  used  for  timber  as  its  nut,  the  myrobalau, 
is  of  much  value  in  tanning.^  The  fruit  of  the  Bihva,  Semecarpus 
anacardium,  sometimes  called  the  Marking  Nut  Tree,  is  eaten,  and 
the  nut’s  black  juice  is  used  as  a counter-irritant.  Rita,  Sapindus 
emarginatus,  is  sometimes  used  as  timber,  but  is  more  valuable 
for  its  nuts  which  the  people  use  Instead  of  soap.  Ghdrhm\ 
Banhinia  vahlii^  has  an  edible  fruit.  The  leaves  of  the  Palas, 
Butea  frondosa,  are  used  as  platters ; it  yields  a first  class  gum, 
and  ropes  are  made  of  its  roots.  The  Karpia,  Cupania  canescens, 
and  Shendri,  Rottlera  tinctoria,  yield  good  walking  sticks,  and  when 
large  enough  useful  timber.  The  wood  of  the  Shiras,  Albizzia 
lebbek,  is  used  for  carts  and  field  tools.  Kinai,  Albizzia  procera,  is 
used  only  as  firewood,  and  Sdldol,  Sterculia  urens,  a large  white 
barked  tree,  conspicuous  from  its  colour  and  fantastic  shape, 
is  of  no  use.  Jdmbhul,  Eugenia  jambolana,  yields  the  well 
known  jdmbhul  fruit,  which  is  eaten  raw,  preserved,  and  pickled. 
The  wood  is  a useful  timber.  The  leaves  of  the  Kharvat,  Ficus 
asperrima,  which  grows  in  walls  and  wells  are  used  instead  of 
sand  paper.  Kanchan,  Bauhinia  purpurea,  highly  ornamental  when  in 
bloom,  is  used  only  as  firewood.  Kuda,  Holarrhena  antidysenterica, 
Kdld-kuda,  Wrightia  tinctoria,  and  Bhor  Imda,  Wrightia  speciosa, 
are  all  of  no  use  except  as  fuel.  The  wood  of  the  Karanj,  Pongamia 
glabra,  is  not  used,  but  its  seeds  yield  a good  burning  oil.  The 
pods  of  the  Bhdya,  Cassia  fistula,  called  by  Europeans  the  Indian 
Laburnum,  are  used  as  a purgative,  and  the  wood  is  burnt  as 
firewood.  Aturni,  Flacourtia  ramontchii,  is  generally  very  small  and 
used  only  for  fuel.  When  of  sufficient  size  it  yields  good  timber. 
The  wood  of  the  Temburni,  Diospyros  melanoxylon,  is  very  hard  and 
good  and  is  used  in  cart-building. 

Nirgud,  or  ningdi,  Vitex  bicolor,  makes  a good  hedge  plant 
and  yields  excellent  walking  sticks.  The  fruit  of  the  Bhor, 
Zizyphus  jujuba,  is  eaten  and  its  thorny  branches  are  used  for 
hedging.  The  leaves  and  the  bark  of  the  Rdmeta,  Lasiosiphon 
eriocephalus,  are  thrown  into  water  to  poison  fish.  Jdsundi,  Saraca 


1 As  already  noticed,  almost  the  whole  stock  of  Koldba  myrobalans  comes  from’ 
Chikalgaon  a‘  village  to  the  east  of  Ndgothna.  The  natural  place  of  export  for 
Chikalgaon  myrobalans  is  Chaul.  And  it  seems  probable  that  Chebula,  in  the 
botanical  name  Terminalia  chebula,  is  chevuli  that  is  belonging  to  Chevul,  the  proper 
form  of  the  present  word  Chaul. 
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iutlica,  yields  a good  and  much  used  timber.  • Bcihlml,  Acacia 
arabica,  of  which  there  is  very  little  in  the  district^  is  used  now 
and  then  in  cart  building.  Asdna  Briedelia  retusa,  Ud  Ailanthus 
malabarica,  and  Kharsing  Stereospernum  xylocarpum,  yield  good 
timber.  Bibla,  Pterocarpus  marsupium,  yields  good  timber;  its 
bark  is  used  in  medicine,  and  its  red  juice  is  the  kino  gum  of 
commerce.  The  wood  of  Dhdman,  Grewia  tilioefolia,  like  lancewood 
in  its  length  of  grain  and  pliancy,  is  much  used  in  hut  building.  The 
fruit  of  the  Alu,  Vangueria  spirosa,  a very  small  tree,  is  eaten  and 
the  wood  burnt.  The  fruit  of  the  Kumbli,  Gnetum  scandens,  and 
Gehela,  Randia  dumetorum,  are  used  to  poison  fish;  their  wood  is 
burnt  as  fuel.  Pdyri  Ficus  cordifolia,  Ndndrnk  Ficus  retusa,  and 
the  Banyan  or  Vad  Ficus  bengaleusis,  are  used  as  firewood. 
When  big  enough  the  light  and  strong  air  roots  of  the  banyan 
are  much  prized  for  lateen  sail  yards.  Bdnphanas,  Artocarpus 
hirsuta,  is  used  as  timber,  while  its  congener,  Phanas,  Artocarpus 
integrifolium,  is  grown  for  its  fruit,  the  celebrated  Jack  or  Indian 
bread-fruit.  Karmhel,  Dillenia  indica,  yields  good  timber  and  its 
large  leaves  are  used  as  platters.  Amhdda,  Spondias  maugifera,  is 
used  only  as  firewood.  Golddda,  Sterculia  guttata,  yields  a wood 
used  in  hut  building.  Pimpal,  Ficus  religiosa,  is  held  in  great 
honour,  and  near  villages  is  often  surrounded  by  a masonry  plinth. 
Bliokad  Cordia  myxa,  Kdjra  Strichnos  nuxvomica,  and  Dhdvii 
Woodfordia  floribunda  are  used  as  fii’ewood  ; the  flowers  of  the  last 
yield  a red  dye.  The  wood  of  the  Rakt  cliandan,  Pterocarpus 
santaliuus,  is  used  as  a medicine.  The  fruit  of  the  Karanda, 
Carissa  karandas,  is  gathered  in  great  quantities  and  largely  eaten 
by  almost  all  classes.  Kevni  Helicteres  isora,  Ukshi  Calycopteris 
floribunda,  Bdkdli  Ixora  parviflora,  and  Gometi  Zehneria  umbellata, 
are  used  as  firewood.  The  wood  of  the  Tdmdna,  Lagerstraemia 
reginae,  which  is  made  into  canoes  on  the  Malabar  coast,  is  not 
used  except  as  fuel.  It  grows  along  streams  and  is  beautiful  when 
in  bloom.  Moha  or  Malnida,  Bassia  latifolia,  yields  flowers  from 
which  liquor  is  occasionally  made.  Sdjeri  Bocagea  dalzellii  and 
Pdsi  Dalbergia  paniculata  are  used  only  for  firewood.  Dahivad 
Cordia  Avallichii,  and  Goinda  Diospyros  goinda,  are  used  in  hut  and 
cowshed  building. 

The  chief  trees  and  bushes  found  in  salt  marshes  are  the  Mangrove, 
Tivar  Sonneratia  acida,  Khdjan,  Lon,  and  Khdjhuiri.  All  of  these 
are  used  as  fuel.  ^ 

Of  creepers  and  shrubs,  Phaln  Grewia  asiatica,  Kusar  Jasminium 
latifolium,  /irt?n3nNerimnodorum,  and  Garudvel  Bntada  .scandens,  are 
used  as  firewood.  The  leaves  of  Bdnfur  Atylosia  lawii,  and  Mdfisul 
Leonotis  nepetifolia  are  used  medicinally ; the  root  of  Sdpsan, 
Aristolochia  indica,  is  an  antidote  to  snake-bite.  Gdramhi,  Mdrgul, 
Guyer,  Kdjur,  Dhavshira,  Sherni,  Kapnrvel,  and  Torni  yield  an 
edible  fruit.  Kdvli,  Bendri,  Amfi,  Ghosia,  Ghosctur,  Pdlkiinda, 
Thdtvad,  Mdnmodi,  Ghotia,  Vpatsadi,  Gangdvni,  Ndnden,  Pingvi 
yield  fruit  from  which  oil  is  pressed  ; and  the  leaves  of  the  Kdkran. 
and  MJiavli  are  used  as  platters.  The  nut  of  the  Bkikdkdi,  Acacia 
concinna,  is  used  instead  of  soap. 
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Besides  the  trees  mentioned  above  thei-e  are  many,  some  of  them 
of  much  value,  Avhose  botanical  names  have  not  been  ascertained. 
Of  tlieso  the  chief  are,  Dhavan  which  yields  a very  strong  and  useful 
timber ; Udali  from  the  bark  of  which  good  rope  is  made ; Votrik 
used  as  timber ; liagat  rohida  and  Sdndritk  whose  bark  is  ai^plied 
to  broken  limbs  and  bones  ; Sugaran  and  Glidpa  sugaraii  whose 
leaves  and  bark  are  used  medicinally  ; Kuduk  and  Rdn  kkimas  whose 
wood  is  used  by  the  poor  in  building  their  huts;  Fdndri,  IlasoU, 
and  Phatkari,  which  yield  excellent  walking  sticks ; Blmtia  used 
for  firewood ; Bdn  imdi  for  timber ; Phinav  whose  bark  yields  a 
decoction  used  in  killing  cattle  ticks  ; Gdnde  umhar,  Pdngli,  8hen- 
hhair,  Avsi,  Apti,  and  Ashi  used  for  firewood.  Chdndavda  used  as 
timber;  a second  ti-ee  of  the  name  of  Khavshi  used  as  firewood ; 
Rdnpliuti  used  for  firewood ; Tembri  the  leaves  of  which  are  used 
in  making  native  cigars ; Rdn  chdpa  and  Pdndra  chdpa,  both  used 
as  timber ; 8ongkol  and  Barikghol  whose  leaves  are  a favourite 
fodder ; Khdrghul,  Ddtri,  Tetn,  Kolambi,  Pendri,  Kela,  Kadu  Nimh, 
8hekti,  8citan,  all  used  for  firewood ; Ragathhol  whose  wood  is  used 
as  timber  and  its  bark  as  a medicine ; Ndgkuda  whose  roots  are  used  as 
a medicme ; Lavsat  used  as  timber ; Tavsi,  Amhdni,  Asat,  Rdnbihi, 
Bhdnpatri,  Nivar,  Rdnlechi,  Morchuki,  Atavda,  8hencv,  Chapda, 
Punvas,  Chikli,  Alshi,  Guldmbri,  Asdni,  Asogi,  Kachori,  8atdvri, 
Nariel,Maricl,  Rdnpdrvati,  Kdndal,  Bhokida,  Tdmbeti,  and  Pddli,  all 
used  as  firewood.  Turi  whose  leaves  are  used  medicinally ; Hadsdndan 
whose  bark  is  applied  to  broken  bones ; Dudki,  Rdhdit  Kinjal,  Kajvi, 
Zokhi,  Bhdt  Jdmbul,  and  Huda,  all  used  as  timber ; Kdrdv,  Tet  Kdrdv, 
and  Dindd,  the  stalks  of  which  are  used  for  the  walls  of  huts  ;, 
Mdchel  used  as  a vegetable  ; 8hemhi  whose  bark  is  much  used  in 
tanning ; Chikdda  and  Peda,  the  gum  of  both  of  which  is  used  to 
poison  fish  and  their  charcoal  for  making  gunpowder  ; and  Bhormala, 
8hemhddi,  Chinch  Kdrav,  Kdtekdvdi,  Rdhdt  Dalamhi,  and  Bhor 
Jdmbul,  which  are  used  for  firewood.  Besides  these  trees,  two  or 
three  kinds  of  cactus,  prickly  pear,  Nivddung,  Opuntia  vulgai’is,  and 
one  or  two  other  bushes  are  sometimes  used  as  firewood. 

Except^  Moha,  Bassia  latifolia,  which  is  found  in  small  numbers  in 
Pen  and  whose  jflowers  are  occasionally  used  in  making  liquor,  the 
liquoi’-bearing  trees  are  all  palms.  They  are  of  three  varieties, 
the  Cocoa  palm  mdd  Cocos  nucifera,  the  Palmyra  tad  Borassus 
flabelliformis,  and  the  Wild  Thick-stemmed  Palm  hherli-mdd 
Caryota  urens.  Of  these,  cocoa  palm^umber  118,774,  all  but  sixty- 
thi’ee  of  them  in  Alibhg,^  of  which  11,130  were  tapped  in  1878-79 ; 
palmyra  palms  number  6535,  5334  in  Alibag,  1101  in  Pen  and  100 
in  Nagothna,  of  which  in  1878-79,  1153  inAlibdgwere  tapped;  and 
wild  big-stemmed  palms  number  21,672,  9066  in  Roha,  7500  in 
ISIhgothna,  4169  inMhugaon,  437  in  Pen,  350  in  AlibAg,  and  150  in 
Mahad,  of  which  in  1878-79  about  5000  were  tapped.^ 


^ Conti’ibuted  by  Mr.  R.  Courtenay,  C.  S. 

- Forty  in  Mahtld,  thirteen  in  Pen,  and  ten  in  N.^gothna. 

^ The  details  were  : Roha  3334,  Ndgothna  900,  MAngaon  about  400,  Mahad  150, 
Pen  108,  AlibAg  103. 
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Of  these  three  ti'ees  the  cocoa  palm  is  the  most  important. 
Though  found  almost  solely  in  Alibdg,  and  in  Alib%  only  along  the 
west  coast  in  a belt  about  twenty-three  miles  long  and  generally  not 
more  than  half  a mile  broad,  the  moist  climate,  sandy  soil,  brackish 
water,  and  abundance  of  fish  manure  make  its  growth  so  vigorous 
that  the  yield  of  juice  is  much  in  excess  of  the  wants  of  the  district. 
The  trees  are  grown  in  walled  or  hedged  enclosures  sometimes 
entirely  given  to  cocoanut  palms,  in  other  cases  partly  planted  with 
mangoes,  jack,  betelnut,  and  other  fruit  trees.  Every  garden  has 
one  or  two  wells  from  which  the  trees  are  watered  by  a Persian 
wheel.  In  starting  a cocoanut  garden  a bed  is  prepared,  and,  in  it, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  season,  from  twenty  to  forty  large  ripe 
unhusked  nuts  are  planted  two  feet  deep.  The  bed  is  kept  soaked  with 
water  and  after  from  three  to  six  months  the  nut  begins  to  sprout. 
The  seedlings  are  left  undisturbed  for  two  years.  They  are  then,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  rains,  planted  in  sandy  soil  in  rows  about 
eighteen  feet  apart  and  with  a distance  of  about  fifteen  feet  between 
the  plants.  For  about  a foot  and  a half  round  each  plant  the 
ground  is  hollowed  three  or  four  inches  deep,  and  during  the  dry 
months  the  plants  are  watered  daily  or  once  in  two  days,  and,  once 
or  twice  in  the  year,  enriched  with  fish  manure  or  with  a mixture  of 
salt  and  ndclmi.  A^^en  nine  years  old  the  trees  begin  to  yield  nuts 
tvvice  a year  and  sometimes  thrice,  120  nuts  being  the  yearly  average 
yield  from  each  tree.  The  trees  are  then  ready  to  be  tapped.  Each 
cocoa  palm,  when  ready  for  tapping,  is  estimated  to  represent  an 
average  outlay  of  about  18s.  (Rs.  9).^ 

The  cocoanut  gardens  are  generally  owned  by  high  caste  Hindus, 
who  let  the  trees  to  some  rich  Bhandari  who  has  agreed  to  supply 
the  owner  of  the  liquor  shops  with  fermented  or  distilled  juice. 
The  Bhandari  pays  the  owner  of  the  garden  2s.  (Re.  1)  a month  for 
every  three  trees.  If  he  cannot  do  the  work  himself  he  employs 
another  Bhandari  to  tap  the  trees,  paying  him  12s.  (Rs.  6)  a month 
for  every  fifteen  trees.  Thus  the  crude  juice  of  fifteen  trees  costs 
the  Bhanddri  about  £1  2s.  (Rs.  11)  a month,  or  Is.  fid.  (annas  12) 
for  each  tree.  A tree  yields  on  an  average  about  4g  pints  (If  shers) 
of  juice  a day  or  10|  imperial  gallons  (52^  shers)  a month.  The  juice 
is  seldom  sold  raw.  Most  of  it  is  distilled  by  the  Bhandari  and 
sold  by  him  to  the  liquor  shopkeeper.  To  help  him  in  distilling, 
the  Bhandari  generally  engages  another  Bhandari,  paying  him 
according  to  the  amount  of  spirit  he  turns  out.  The  average  daily 
outturn  is  estimated  at  from  thirteen  to  fifteen  gallons  (fi5  - 75 
shers)  and  the  average  monthly  pay  at  12s.  (Rs.  fi).  According  to  this 
estimate  the  monthly  charge  for  distilling  the  juice  of  one  tree  is 
about  2d.  (If  as.).  The  cost  of  fuel  is  about  fid.  (4  as.)  more  or 


^ The  details  are  as  follows  : The  monthly  wage  of  the  l.aboxirer  who  waters  a 
garden  of  100  trees  is  10s.  (Rs.  5),  and  the  monthly  keep  of  the  bullock  who  works 
the  water-wheel  is  roughly  about  8s.  (Rs.  4).  The  yearly  cost  of  watering  a garden 
of  100  trees  is  therefore  roughly  about  £10  16s.  (Rs.  108),  that  is  about  2s.  2d. 
(Re.  1-1^  anna.s)  on  each  tree.  This  gives  a little  above  17s.  (Rs.  8i)  as  the  outlay 
on  each  tree  till  it  is  fit  for  tapping,  or  with  tlie  cost  of  the  fish  manure  a total  of 
18s.  (Rs.  9). 
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about  8d.  (6^  as.)  in  all.  Distilling  lowers  the  quantity  of  liquor  by 
one-half,  that  is,  it  reduces  the  average  monthly  outturn  of  each  tree 
from  10 1 to  5^  gallons  (52^-26^  shers). 

Besides  the  wages  of  the  distiller  and  the  cost  of  fuel  the  Bhandd,ri 
has  to  make  good  to  the  liquor  shopkeeper  part  of  the  tapping-tax 
he  had  paid  to  Government.  Government  levies  from  the  liquor- 
shopkeepers  £60  (Rs.  600)  a year  for  every  hundred  trees  tapped. 
Three-fourths  of  this  the  liquor  shopkeeper  pays;  the  remaining 
fourth  he  recovers  from  the  Bhandari  who  supplies  the  liquor.  The 
Bhandari’s  share  of  the  tax  amounts  to  £15  (Rs.  150)  on  one  hundred 
trees  for  one  year,  that  is,  a monthly  chai’ge  of  £1  5s.  (Rs.  12^)  on 
the  100  trees,  or  on  each  tree  a monthly  tax  of  3d.  (2  as.). 

The  average  charges  met  by  the  Bhanddri  on  each  tree  are 
therefore,  rent  about  8d.  (5^  as.),  tapping  about  lOd.  (7  as.),  distilling 
about  8d.  (5^  as.),  and  tax  3d.  (2  as.),  or  a total  of  about  2s.  bd. 
(Re.  1-3-3).  In  return  for  this  outlay  the  Bhandari  draws  from 
each  tree  an  average  yield  of  about  5-^^^  gallons  (26^  shers) 
of  distilled  juice.  Allowing  3f  pints  (1^  shers)  for  wastage  and 
leakage  there  are  left  five  gallons  (25  shers)  worth  about  3s. 
(Re.  1-8).  This  leaves  him  a net  profit  on  the  produce  of  each  tree 
of  about  7d.  (4^  as.)  a month.  A Bhandd,ri,  with  a grove  of  from 
200  or  300  cocoa  palms,  has  a fairly  good  profit,  and  if  he  himself 
or  the  members  of  his  family  do  the  tapping  and  distilling  their 
profits  are  considerable.  A tree  of  the  best  type,  with  good  soil 
and  plentiful  water,  has  never  to  be  left  fallow  during  the  period  it 
is  tapped.  Other  trees  are  generally  allowed  one  yearns  rest  in  four 
or  five.  After  it  ceases  to  be  tapped  a cocoa-palm  lives,  as  a rule, 
for  about  twelve  years.  In  1878-79,  of  a total  of  118,774  cocoa-palms, 
11,130  or  9’3  per  cent  were  tapped.  Since  then,  on  account  of  the 
rise  from  8s.  to  10s.  (Rs.  4-Rs.  5)  in  the  monthly  rent  for  fifteen 
trees,  the  number  of  tapped  palms  is  believed  to  have  fallen  to  about 
5000  trees. This  increase  in  the  tree-tax  has  greatly  lessened  the 
consumption  of  liquor. 

The  Palmyra  or  Brab  Palm,  tad,  Borassus  flabelliformis,  is  found 
only  in  the  northern  sub-divisions  of  Pen  and  Alibag,  which  have  a 
total  of  6535  trees.  With  few  exceptions  these  palms  are  self-sown 
and  no  care  is  taken  of  them,  except  that  a few  thorns  are  sometimes 
set  round  seedlings  to  keep  cattle  away.  The  tree  is  full  grown  at 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years.  It  is  tapped  for  about  thirty  years  more, 
and  is  said  to  live  for  about  forty  years  after  it  has  grown  too  old  to 
be  tapped.  Both  the  male  and  female  trees  are  tapped.  The  spathe, 
pogi,  of  the  male  tree  is  called  lendi.  Vigorous  trees  throw  out  from 
three  to  five  spathes  a year,  some  in  November,  sargacha  hang  am, 
and  the  rest  in  February,  hhdr  hdla.  Trees  that  are  not  in  full 
vigour  throw  out  spathes  in  November  only.  The  spathe  is  gently 
bruised  with  a piece  of  wood,  the  bruised  parts  bound  together, 
a slice  is  cut  off  the  point  of  the  spathe  by  the  drawer’s  sharp  and 
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broad-blaJed  knife,  did,  and  a pot  is  tied  over  the  end  to  catch 
the  juice.  The  tree  is  then  tapped  twice  a day,  a little  slice  being 
cut  off  the  end  of  the  spathe  at  each  tapping.  Under  this  process 
each  spathe  lasts  according  to  its  length  from  a month  to  a month 
and  a half.  The  tapping  season  continues  from  October  to  May. 
The  drawer  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  l.s.  {as.  8)  a month  for  each  tree. 
Each  tree  yields  about  3f  pints  (1 } shors)  a day,  which  at  the 
pint  (O^zesthe  sher)  is  worth  1^.  (9  pm.s)  or  2s.  9fd.  (Re.  1-G-G)  a 
month,  leaking  five  months  as  the  average  time  during  which  tapping 
lasts,  the  approximate  gross  profits  are  14s.  (Rs.  7).  Deducting 
from  this  Gs.  (Rs.  3)  paid  to  Government  and  5s.  (Rs.  2-8)  to  the 
Bhandari,  the  net  profit  on  each  tree  is  about  3s.  (Re.  1-8).  This 
was  the  state  of  affairs  before  1879-80  when  the  tree-tax  was  raised 
to  12s.  (Rs.  G).  Since  this  change  the  tapping  of  palmyra  trees  has 
ceased  except  in  Alibag.  Palmyra  juice  can  be  distilled,  but  this  is 
never  done  as  the  supply  of  cocoa-palm  liquor  is  in  excess  of  the 
demand. 

The  Wild  Thick-stemmed  Palm,  hherli  vxdcl,^  Caryota  urens,  has 
a total  of  21,G72  trees,  of  which  about  5000  or  one-qUarter  of  the 
whole  were  tapped  in  1878.  It  is  almost  entirely  a forest  tree  and 
no  trouble  is  taken  in  growing  it.  These  trees  are  tapped  when 
they  ai’e  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  years  old.  Besides  bruising  and 
binding  it,  the  spathe,  which  is  called  kote,  is  heated  to  make  the 
juice  flow.  Every  three  or  four  days  a white  cottony  substance 
called  kaph,  which  forms  in  the  centre  of  the  spathe,  is  removed. 
The  stem  of  the  tree  is  so  soft  that  notches  cannot  be  cut,  and  the 
tapper  climbs  by  the  help  of  branches  tied  to  the  trunk.  Tapping 
goes  on  for  eight  months  in  the  year.  It  is  stopped  during  the 
rainy  season  (June-October),  because  the  tree  becomes  slippery  and 
the  spathe  cannot  be  heated.  The  trees  are  not  allowed  a rest  but 
are  tapped  until  they  are  exhausted.  In  good  ground  they  last  for 
ten  years  and  in  poor  soil  for  four  or  five.  After  this  they  are 
useless.  In  yield  or  in  the  value  of  the  juice  the  big-trunked  palm 
differs  little  from  the  palmyra.  Since  1879,  when  the  tree-tax  was 
raised  from  Is.  6d.  to  Gs.  (as.  12 -Rs.  3),  the  number  of  trees  tapped 
has  greatly  fallen. 

In  1857,  on  the  introduction  of  the  revenue  survey.  Government 
abandoned  their  right  to  trees  in  occupied  land  except  teak  and 
blackwood.  Since  then  most  trees  in  occupied  numbers  have 
been  cut.  Though  the  fields  are  somewhat  bare,  most  village  sites 
are  well  shaded  chiefly  by  the  mango  Mangifera  indica,  karanj 
Pongamia  glabra,  tamarind  Tamarindus  indica,  hhendi  Thespesia 
populnea,  pdngdra  Erythrina  indica,  and  on  the  coast  by  the  cocoa- 
palm,  Cocos  nucifera.  With  these  trees  bamboos  of  three  kinds, 
the  velu  Bambusa  arundinacea,  the  kallak  Bambusa  vulgaris,  and 
occasionally  the  hdsa,  Dendrocalamus  strictus,  are  often  mixed.  In 
the  north  of  the  district  the  palmyra,  Borassus  flabelliformis,  and 
the  IdbJml  Acacia  arabica,  are  sometimes  found. 


' Bhcrli,  from  bher  a pot  belly,  seems  to  mean  thick-stemmed.  It  is  also  called 
Sura  Mad,  or  the  liquor-palm,  because  it  yields  no'  nuts, 
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The  banyaiij  mango,  karanj,  ndndrak,  and  pdyri,,  are  tlie  trees  best 
suited  for  roadside  planting.  Besides  these  the  suru,  Casuarina 
equisitifolia,  if  properly  cared  for  and  surrounded  by  a fence,  grows 
freely.  BdMuls  sown  along  the  roads  to  the  Revas  and  Dharamtar 
ferries,  on  the  Ndgothna  creek,  have  grown  well. 

The  returns  of  Domestic  Animals  for  1880-81  show  51,848  oxen, 
40,632  cows,  39,811  buffaloes,  496  horses,  15,574  sheep  and  goats, 
and  seventy-five  asses.  Exclusive  of  horses,  asses,  sheep  and  goats, 
this  gives  for  each  village  an  average  of  about  150  head  of  cattle. 
Among  these  there  are  generally  many  worn-out  buffaloes,  cows, 
and  bullocks,  though  of  late  the  proportion  of  useless  animals  is  said 
to  have  become  smaller,  as  few  but  rich  husbandmen  scruple  to 
dispose  of  their  worn-out  cattle  to  the  butcher. 

^ During  the  early  months  of  the  rainy  season  (Juue-September), 
village  cattle,  except  plough  bullocks,  are  usually  sent  in  the  morning 
to  the  village  grazing  land,  gairan,  and  brought  back  at  night  to 
the  shelter  of  their  stalls.  In  September,  when  the  rain  is  lighter 
and  the  climate  less  trying  and  when  there  is  no  field  work  or 
carting,  the  cattle  are  sent  to  the  uplands  and  hill-sides  that  are 
found  within  a few  miles  of  almost  all  Kolfiba  villages.  Here  they 
stay  for  two  or  three  months  (October- December),  each  family’s 
stock  of  cattle  being  tended  by  a servant  or  young  boy,  who  live  in 
small  huts  while  the  cattle  pass  the  night  in  an  unroofed  pen. 
Every  evening  the  cows  and  she-buffaloes  are  milked  and  the  milk 
is  sent  to  the  village,  where,  as  much  as  can  be  spared  is  made  into 
clarified  butter  and  sold  either  to  the  villagers  or  to  Gujfirat  Yanis, 
Brahmans,  and  other  travelling  butter-dealers.  In  November  and 
December,  when  the  rice  fields  are  clear  and  dry,  the  carting  season 
begins  and  the  working  bullocks  are  brought  back  to  the  villao-e. 
As  the  hill-sides  grow  bare,  the  cows  and  buffaloes  follow,  and,  for 
the  rest  of  the  season,  they  are  allowed  to  wander  about  the  fields 
picking  what  they  find  during  the  day,  and  at  night  brought 
back  to  their  stalls.  Towards  the  end  of  the  hot  weather  most  of 
them  grow  very  thin,  and,  getting  little  except  a few  handfuls  of 
straw,  stubble,  or  rice  husks,  are,  before  the  rain  falls,  little  better 
than  skeletons.  They  do  not  recover  condition  till  after  they  have 
fed  on  the  new  grass  for  some  weeks,  and  the  sudden  change  from 
starving  to  rich  feeding  often  causes  outbreaks  of  cattle  disease. 

In  different  parts  of  the  district,  chiefly  on  the  flat  tops  of  the 
Nagothna  and  Alibag  hills,  are  settlements  of  professional  herdsmen 
of  the  Dhangar  and  Gavli  castes.  Their  cattle,  both  buffaloes  and 
cows,  spend  the  whole  year  on  the  hills,  sheltered  during  the  rains 
in  rough  sheds,  and,  in  the  cool  and  hot  months,  moved  to  places 
where  water  and  shade  are  easily  found. 

Except  a few  traders  and  large  landowners  who  have  Gujarat 
bullocks,  almost  all  the  oxen  of  the  district  are  of  the  local  breed. 
Though  hardy,  active,  and  neatly  made,  most  of  them  are  poor, 
small,  and  weak  compared  with  Deccan  and  Gujarat  bullocks! 
No  attention  is  paid  to  breeding.  Most  villages  have  two  or  three 
bulls,  neither  specially  chosen  for  strength  nor  specially  cared 
for.  From  among  the  calves  the  husbandman  generally  chooses  or 
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buys  a likely  young  male,  and,  taking  him  home,  makes  a pet  of 
him  and  looks  for  another  to  match  him.  They  are  allowed  to  graze 
near  the  house  daring  the  day,  and  at  night  have  a bundle  of  good 
grass.  Scraps  of  food  and  rice  husks  are  carefully  put  aside  for 
them;  and  they  are  occasionally  given  handfuls  of  green  gram, 
udidy  or  some  other  grain.  At  four  years  old  they  are  broken  to 
the  yoke,  and  in  their  fifth  year  they  are  castrated  and  either  kept 
for  ploughing  or  sold  to  traders  or  carriers.^  In  ploughing  and 
carting  only  one  pair  of  bullocks  is  used.  In  one  day  a good  pair 
will  draw  a cartload  of  seven  hundredweights  about  twenty  miles. 
The  cost  of  a good  pair  varies  from  £5  to  £6  (Rs.  50  - Rs.  60),  and 
of  a second  class  pair  from  £2  to  £3  (Rs.  20 -Rs.  30).  A bullock 
works  for  about  seven  seasons  from  his  fourth  to  his  eleventh  year. 
For  five  years  more  he  goes  on,  still  of  some  use,  gradually  growing 
weaker  and  less  healthy,  till  he  is  sold  to  the  butcher,  or,  if  his 
owner  is  well-to-do,  he  enjoys  a year  or  two  of  idleness,  and  dies.  A 
husbandman’s  bullock  costs  little  to  feed.  During  the  early  months 
of  the  rains,  when  he  has  hard  field  work  and  the  climate  is  trying, 
he  gets  green  grass,  and,  besides  the  grass,  about  two  pounds  a day 
of  oil  cake  at  a monthly  cost  of  not  more  than  2s.  (Re.  1).  In  July, 
when  their  field  work  is  over,  the  plough  bullocks  are  allowed  to 
graze  with  the  rest  of  the  village  cattle,  and,  in  September,  go  with 
them  to  the  hills.  They  stay  in  the  hills  till  November,  when  they 
are  brought  back  to  the  villages,  and,  for  the  rest  of  the  fair  season, 
except  that  they  get  a little  straw  when  the  day’s  carting  or 
ploughing  is  over,  are  left  to  pick  what  they  can.  Town  carriers 
and  traders’  bullocks,  besides  grass  or  straw,  have  a daily  allowance 
of  oil  cakes  and  pulse,  or  a mixture  of  coarse  rice  and  pulse.  The 
monthly  cost  of  keeping  a town  bullock  varies,  in  Alibdg  and  the 
larger  towns,  from  12s.  to  16s.  (Rs.  6 - Rs.  8),  and,  in  outlying  parts, 
from  10s.  to  14s.  (Rs.  5-Rs.  7). 

Cows  are  returned  at  a total  of  40,632.  A good  cow  is  worth 
from  £2  to  £3  (Rs.  20  - Rs.  30),  and  a second  class  cow  from  £1  4s. 
to  £2  (Rs.  12  - Rs.  20).  A heifer  has  her  first  calf  when  four  years 
old,  and  for  about  twelve  years  continues  to  bear  every  other  year. 
About  sixteen  she  becomes  barren  and  is  either  sold  to  the  butcher 
or  left  to  herd  with  the  village  cattle.  Receiving  no  help,  except  a 
few  handfuls  of  straw  or  stubble  in  the  hot  season,  she  soon  loses 
strength  and  seldom  lives  more  than  two  or  three  years.  When 
a cow  calves  she  is  generally  fed  for  three  days  on  wheat,  raw  sugar, 
the  white  of  the  cocoanut,  and  black  pepper.  Cows  are  milked  in 
the  morning  and  evening.  An  ordinary  cow  will,  for  three  months 
after  calving,  yield  four  pounds  of  milk  a day ; for  the  next  six 
months  she  will  yield  three  pounds  and  for  the  next  four  about  two 
pounds  till  the  supply  gradually  ceases.  Except  when  grazing  on  the 
hills,  cows,  when  in  milk,  get  every  night  about  a pound  of  oil  cake 


1 Young  bulls  are  generally  castrated  in  September.  The  animal’s  legs  are  tied 
together  and  he  is  thrown  on  the  ground,  and  his  testicles  after  being  well  nibbed  with 
butter  are  laid  on  a long  smooth  wooden  roller  and  gently  crushed  with  a tanner’s 
pestle.’  The  operation  lasts  for  about  half  an  hour.  The  art  of  castrating  bullocks 
is  known  to,  or  at  least  is  practised  only  by  Mdngs. 
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and  fur  husks  and  a bundle  of  grass.  Wlicn  notin  milk  the  oil  cake 
and  pulse  are  stopped  aud  the  bundle  of  grass  made  smaller.  To  a 
husbandman  the  monthly  cost  of  a cow’s  keep  is  not  more  than  2s. 
(Ee.  1).  Town  cows  get  grass  and  oil  cake  all  the  year  round  at  a 
monthly  cost  of  about  7s,  (Rs.  3-8).  Cow’s  milk,  especially  for 
young  children^  is  more  highly  prized  than  buffalo’s  milk.  But  the 
quantity  is  small  and  it  is  seldom  kept  separate.  If  a town  cow 
dies  leaving  a calf  less  than  two  years  old,  the  calf  is  generally  given 
to  a husbandman  to  rear.  If  it  is  a male  calf  he  keeps  it  till  it  is 
four  years  old,  works  it  for  three  years,  and  then  sends  it  to  its 
owner.  If  it  is  a heifer  the  husbandman  waits  till  she  has  had  two 
calves  and  then  returns  her  to  the  owner  with  the  second  calf, 
keeping  the  first  for  himself. 

Buffaloes  numbered  39,811  head,  22,048  of  them  males  and 
17,163  females.  All  are  of  the  local  breed,  smaller,  but  blacker 
and  smoother-skinned  than  those  of  the  Deccan  and  Gujarat.  In 
the  larger  towns  Dhangars  and  Gavlis  keep  a stout  healthy  well-fed 
bull  buffalo  for  whose  services  they  are  paid  Ij?.  {as.  8).  Most 
villages  have  a few  bull  buffaloes  who  herd  with  the  village  cattle, 
and  no  care  is  taken  that  they  should  be  either  specially  well  made  ' 
or  well  fed.  Except  those  kept  for  breeding,  male  buffaloes,  in 
their  fifth  year,  are  castrated  and  used  either  in  ploughing  or  levelling 
fields,  drawing  stone  or  timber  carts,  or  in  dragging  timber  in  the 
forests.  A good  male  buffalo  is  worth  from  £3  to  £4  (Rs.  30  - 
Rs.  40).  Female  buffaloes  are  much  more  valuable  than  males.  A 
first  class  cow  buffalo  costs  from  £5  to  £8  (Rs.  50  - Rs.  80),  a 
second  class  animal  from  £3  to  £4  (Rs.  30 -Rs.  40),  and  a poor 
animal  from  £1  10s.  to  £2  (Rs.  15  - Rs.  20).  A cow  buffalo  has  her 
first  calf  generally  in  her  fifth  year.  She  calves  every  third  year  and 
seldom  lives  to  be  more  than  twenty.  After  the  second  or  third  calf 
she  yields  from  twelve  to  sixteen  pounds  of  milk  a day  and  at  other 
times  about  eight  pounds.  A buffalo’s  monthly  yield  of  clarified 
butter  is  estimated  to  be  worth  about  8s.  (Rs.  4).  Except  that  a 
buffalo  requires  about  twice  as  much  food,  the  arrangements  for  her 
feeding  and  grazing  are  the  same  as  those  for  a cow. 

Sheep  and  Goats  are  returned  at  15,574.  The  rainy  season  is  too 
damp  for  sheep.  A few  are  reared  in  the  district  but  almost  the 
whole  of  them  come  from  the  Deccan.  Dhangars  and  professional 
shepherds  coming,  some  of  them  in  October  and  the  rest  in 
December,  bring  their  women  and  generally  travel  in  bands  of 
several  families.  They  camp  in  the  fields  under  rough  cloths 
stretched  over  stakes,  and  move  from  place  to  place  wherever  sheep 
are  in  demand.  At  night  the  sheep  are  crowded  into  a pen  fenced 
with  thorns,  and  so  highly  is  their  manure  prized,  that,  for  one 
night  of  a flock  of  twenty  sheep,  the  owner  of  the  field  pays  from 
twelve  to  sixteen  pounds  (3-4  adliolis)  of  rice,  or  from  Is.  to  2s. 
(as.  8 - Re.  1)  in  cash  In  Pen,  Alibdg,  Mahad,  and  other  large 
towns,  there  are  butchers  of  the  Khatik  caste,  who  do  not,  as  a rule, 
keep  animals  in  stock,  but  buy  one  or  two  at  a time  according  to 
the  demand.  Before  the  rains  set  in  all  the  Dhangars  find  their 
way  back  to  the  Deccan, 
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Goats  are  kept  in  small  numbers,  chiefly  by  Musalmans,  Marathas, 
Kumbbars,Katbkaris,  Cbambbars,andMhars,who  are  too  poor  to  have 
cows.  They  are  reared  chiefly  for  their  milk,  and  are  occasionally 
eaten  on  high  days.  During  the  rains  they  graze  with  the  village 
cattle,  and,  after  the  crops  have  been  reaped,  in  the  fields.  At 
nights  they  are  generally  housed  in  sheds.  In  her  second  year  a 
she-goat  has  generally  two  or  three,  but  sometimes  only  one  and 
occasionally  as  many  as  four  kids.  As  they  generally  brouse  on  tree 
leaves  the  keep  of  a goat  costs  nothing.  A she-goat  is  worth  from 
6s.  to  10s.  (Rs.  3 - Rs.  5)  and  a he-goat  from  4s.  to  6s.  (Rs.  2 - Rs.  3). 
Goat’s  milk  is  sometimes  given  to  children  suffering  from  enlarged 
livers  or  spleens.  It  is  also  rubbed  on  the  hands  and  feet  as  a cure 
for  sleeplessness. 

Horses  are  returned  at  494.  Most  of  them  are  mere  ponies 
rarely  more  than  twelve  hands  high.  They  are  brought  from  the 
Deccan,  sometimes  by  Dhangars  and  sometimes  by  Vanjdris,  and 
vary  in  value  from  £2  to  £3  (Rs.  20  - Rs.  30).  They  are  ill  cared  for 
being  generally  left  to  feed  themselves  as  they  can. 

Asses  are  returned  at  75.  Beldars,  travelling  stone  masons,  and 
Ghisddis,  wandering  tinkers,  keep  them  as  beasts  of  burden,  and, 
in  and  about  Alibag,  washermen  use  them  for  carrying  clothes.  An 
ass  costs  about  £1  10s.  (Rs.  15)  and  can  carry  a burden  of  about 
320  pounds  (four  mans) . It  is  left  to  pick  what  it  can  and  costs 
nothing  to  keep.  Asses’  milk  is  sometimes  given  to  weak  puny 
children. 

Pigs,  which  are  not  shown  in  the  returns,  are  reared  in  very 
small  numbers  by  native  Christians  and  by  the  tribe  of  Vadars  or 
stone  masons.  The  wandering  tribe  of  Bhorpis  or  rope-dancers  also 
rear  and  eat  pigs. 

Except  the  thin  long-haired  Charan  dog,  a sturdy  brave  animal 
sometimes  brought  by  Charan  salt-dealers,  the  dogs  of  the  district 
are  all  of  the  ordinary  Pariah  type.  No  house  is  without  a cat  but 
there  is  nothing  unusual  in  the  breed.  Brahmans  and  others  keep 
rabbits  as  pets. 

Kunbis,  Marathas,  Mhars,  and  Musalmans  rear  fowls.  All  are  of 
the  ordinary  small  breed,  the  large  hilam  fowl  not  being  known 
in  the  district.  Some  of  the  fowls  ai’e  black -boned  and  others  have 
ruffled  feathers.  T’hcse  last  are  greatly  valued,  and  by  Marathas  are 
thought  peculiarly  grateful  offerings  to  the  gods,  especially  as  a 
sacrifice  for  the  recovery  of  the  sick.^  A hen  lays  daily  for  ten  or 
twelve  days ; she  then  stops  for  about  a month  or  six  weeks  aud 
acrain  begins  to  lay.  These  changes  arc  repeated  five  or  six  times 
in  the  year,  the  whole  number  of  eggs  varying  from  forty  to  eighty. 
Over  most  of  the  district,  eggs  are  in  good  demand  for  the  Pen, 
Nao-othna,  Alibag,  and  Bombay  markets,  fetching  about  3d.  {as.  2) 
a dozen  in  the  country  parts  and  4^d.  {as.  3)  in  towns.  A hen  will 


’ As  few  people  can  afford  to  sacrifice  a goat  or  sheep,  large  numhers  of  cocks  are 
offered.  The  cock  must  be  able  to  crow  and  should,  if  possible,  have  mtHcd  feathers. 
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roar  two  or  three  broods  a year^  each  brood  varying  from  eight  to 
ten.  Hens  have  to  bo  guarded  from  many  enemies  : tlieir  eggs  are 
eaten  by  rats,  mungooses  and  snakes,  and  their  chickens  by  kites, 
ci’ows,  and  cats.  Tliere  is  a good  demand  for  fowls  both  locally 
and  for  Bombay,  the  price  of  a hen  varying  from  6d.  {as.  4)  in 
outlying  villages,  to  9d.  or  Is.  (6-8  annas)  in  towns.  Fowls  are 
eaten  by  Musalmcins  and  Christians,  and,  among  Hindus,  by  the 
degraded  classes,  by  Kolis,  Habits,  Kunbis,  Marathas,  Lohars,  and 
i Sutars.  Of  other  flosh-eatiug  Hindus,  Sonars,  Prabhns,  Rajputs, 

! and  Shenvis  do  not  eat  fowls.  Ducks  are  sometimes  brought  from 
' Bombay;  they  are  seldom  reai’edinthe  district.  They  cost  about  Is. 

I 6(/.  (fts.  12)  each,  and  are  eaten  only  by  Musalrndns  and  Christians. 

For  so  hilly  and  wooded  a district  Kolaba  is  poorly  stocked  with 
] game.  Two  kinds  of  monkeys  are  found,  the  large  grey  Langur 
i monkey  or  vdnar,  Semnopithecus  entellus,  and  the  mdhad,  Macacus 
) radiatus.  Neither  is  often  met,  though  both  may  be  seen  in  most 
I of  the  deeper  forests.  The  Fruit-eating  Bat  or  Flying  Fox,  vadvdgul, 

. Pteropus  medius  and  several  other  varieties  of  bats  are  common.  The 
1 Musk  Rat,  Sorex  caerulescens,  is  common.  The  Black  Bear,  asval, 
Ui’sus  labiatus,  is  occasionally  met  on  the  Sahyadris  and  is  now  and 
i then  found  on  the  Raygad  range.  The  Indian  Otter,  ud,  Lutra  nair, 
i is  common  in  the  Mandad  creek  and  probably  occurs  in  most  tidal 
rivers.  There  are  always  one  or  two  tigers,  vdgli,  Felis  tigris,  in 
! the  district.  The  Sagargad  range  has  almost  always  a tiger,  and 
, the  forests  on  the  Roha-Habsan  frontier  generally  hold  one  or  two. 

I The  Panther,  hihla  vdgh,  Felis  pardus,  is  common,  but  on  account  of 
; the  largo  amount  of  cover  is  seldom  found.  The  Common  Jungle  Cat, 
i'  bdul,  Felis  chaus,  is  often  seen  in  the  forests.  The  Striped  Hyaena, 
i taras,  Hyaena  striata,  is  perhaps  commonest  in  Mahad.  The  Civet 
! Cat,  hdlindra,  Viverra  malaccensis  is  rather  rare,  but  the  Black  Wild 
, Cat,  manori,  Paradoxura  musanga,  and  the  mangus,  Herpestes 
' griseus,  are  found  everywhere.  Jackals,  holJia,  Canis  aureus,  are 
I numerous,  and  the  Indian  Fox,  kokad,  Vulpes  bengalensis  is  some- 
' times  seen.  The  Red  SquiiTel,  Sciurus  elphinstonei,  is  now  and  then 
I met  in  the  thickest  forests;  the  Five- Striped  Squirrel,  giluri  or 
i kharkiindi,  Sciurus  palraai’um,  is  common  over  the  whole  district. 

I Traces  of  the  Porcupine,  sdyal,  Hystrix  leucui'a,  are  often  found  in 
the  forests,  but  the  animals  though  probably  numerous  are  seldom 
■ seen.  The  Hare,  sasa,  Lepus  nigricollis,  is  not  very  plentiful 
probably  owing  to  the  wholesale  way  in  which  they  are  netted  by 
. Kathkaris  and  others.  The  Wild  Boar,  dukkar,  Sus  indicus,  is 
found  in  almost  every  forest  and  on  almost  every  hill.  They  are 
much  hunted  by  the  Kathkaris  but  show  no  signs  of  declining  in 
number.  Of  Deer  the  sdmbhar,  Rusa  aristotelis,  is  sometimes  met 
in  the  Roha-IIabsjin  forests,  but  it  is  exceedingly  rare.  The 
Spotted  Deer,  chital,  Axis  maculatus,  is  a little  more  common,  but 
is  also  rare  and  found  only  in  the  Roha-Habsan  forests.  The 
I Canine  Deer  or  Muntjac,  called  bhekra  by  the  natives,  Cervulus 
aureus,  is  not  uncommon  on  the  Sahyadris.  The  Mouse  Deer,  pisai, 
Memimna  indica  is  rarely  found.  The  most  common  deer  is  the 
I Four-Horned  Antelope  also  called  bhekra,  Tetraceros  quadricornis. 
It  is  found  in  every  forest  and  on  almost  every  hill. 
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CSiapter  II.  Snakes  are  numerous  but  are  of  no  great  variety.  The  Cobra, 

Pro^^tion.  Naja  tripudians,  does  not  seem  to  cause  any  great  number  of 

deaths.  Though  not  often  seen,  they  are  by  no  means  uncommon 
^ and  for  a small  reward  the  villagers  will  bring  one  or  two  every 

day.  They  are  seldom  more  than  five  feet  long.  Aghya  ghanas, 
Daboia  elegans,  is  another  venomous  snake,  sometimes  but  not 
often  found  in  the  forests.  A black  snake  locally  known  as 
Jidndar  ghonas  also  sometimes  occurs.  The  kdndar  and  the  dghya 
ghonas  are  by  some  held  to  be  the  same,  the  kdndar  being  the 
old  and  the  dghya  the  young  snake.  The  people  believe  that  the 
ghonas  bites  at  night  only,  and  that  at  whatever  hour  of  the 
night  he  was  bitten  the  victim  dies  just  before  daybreak.  The 
Fhursa,  Echis  carinata,  is  very  common  especially  in  the  fields. 
A green  snake  with  a broad  flat  head  and  short  thick  tail,  locally 
called  Harantol  and  probably  the  Trimeresurus  erythrurus,  is  said 
by  the  people  to  be  very  venomous.  It  differs  from  the  Green 
Tree  Snake,  Passerita  mycterizans,  whose  head  and  tail  are  long  and 
thin.  The  Manydr,  Bungarus,  is  sometimes  found.  The  bite 
of  all  of  these  snakes  is  fatal.  The  cobra,  both  ghonases,  the 
harantol,  and  the  manydr  are  supposed  to  cause  death  within  a few 
hours,  while  the  victim  of  the  pltursa’s  bite  may  linger  for  days, 
blood  oosing  from  every  pore.  Kunbis  state  that  they  know  a cure 
for  the  bite  of  the  phiirsa,  but  the  truth  of  the  statement  is 
doubtful.  Of  other  snakes  there  is  the  Green  Tree  Snake,  saraptoli, 
Passerita  mycterizans,  which  is  always  found  on  trees  and  is  very 
difhcult  to  distinguish  from  the  leaves.  It  seems  to  be  specially 
fond  of  the  cashewnut,  Anacardium  occidentale.  Though  it  is 
probably  harmless  the  natives  consider  it  dangerous,  their  idea 
being  that  it  never  bites  anywhere  but  in  the  head  and  that  its 
bite  is  quickly  fatal. ^ The  Dhdman  or  Ardhela,  Ptyas  mucosus, 
is  common,  especially  in  the  fields.  It  is  a harmless  snake,  though 
the  people  say  that  on  Sundays  its  bite  is  fatal  and  that  it  kills 
cattle  by  crawling  under  them  or  by  putting  its  tail  up  their 
nostrils.  Its  shadow  also  is  thought  to  bo  unlucky.  For  all  these 
reasons,  when  they  have  the  chance,  the  natives  are  careful  to  kill 
the  dhdman.  The  Ndneti,  Lycodon  aulicus,  is  another  snake  which, 
though  harmless,  the  people  believe  to  be  venomous  on  Sundays. 
It  is  very  common  and  appears  to  be  gregarious  as  five  or  six 
are  often  found  together.  They  live  near  and  not  seldom  inside 
of  houses.  The  Black  Sand  Snake,  Eryx  johuii,  the  Red  Sand 
Snake,  Gongylophus  conicus,  and  the  Water  Snake,  pdndivad, 
Tropidonotus  quincunciatus,  are  common. 

Game  Birtls.  Mr.  Vidal’s  list  of  Ratnagiri  birds  published  in  Volume  X.  of  the 

Bombay  Gazetteer  applies  with  few  changes  to  Kolaba.  Snipe 
of  four  kinds  are  found  all  over  the  district.  They  are  the  Pintailed 
Snipe  Gallinago  stheuura,  the  Common  Snipe  Gallinago  gallinaria. 


* In  1771,  at  the  hot  spi’ings  near  Diisgaon,  Fovbes  noticed  a long  gi'een  snake 
called  a whip  snake  from  its  whip-lash  fonn.  According  to  his  account,  the  whip 
snake  hides  itself  among  the  tree  branches  and  darts  rapidly  on  the  cattle  gi’azing 
below.  On  one  occasion  one  of  these  snakes  flew  at  a bull,  and  wounding  him  in 
the  eye  threw  him  into  a violent  agony.  The  bull  tore  up  the  ground  furiously 
4iVid,  foaming  at  the  mouth,  died  in  about  half  an  hour.  Oriental  Memoirs,  1.  200. 
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the  Jack  Snipe  Gallinago  gallinula,  and  the  Painted  Snipe 
Eliynchcca  bengalensis.  Of  these  the  three  first  are  found  in  the 
cold  weather  only  and  the  painted  snipe  throughout  the  year.  The 
three  cold  weather  visitants  generally  come  in  October  and  leave  in 
February,  though  they  are  sometimes  found  as  late  as  April.  With 
so  large  an  area  under  rice,  the  district  is  well  suited  for  snipe. 
They  are  found  in  most  rice  lands,  though  they  lie  thickly  only 
in  favoiired  spots.  Though  the  creeks  are  never  entirely  without 
them.  Duck  are  neither  common  nor  of  many  kinds.  The 
commonest  sorts  are  the  Whistling  Teal,  Dendrocygna  javanica, 
and  the  Common  Teal,  Querquedula  crecca.  Of  Partridges,  both  the 
Painted,  Francolinus  pictus,  and  the  Grey,  Ortigornis  pondiceriana, 
occur.  The  painted  is  rare,  but  in  Alibag  and  Pen  the  grey  is 
common.  A few  Grey  Quail,  Coturnix  communis,  are  occasionally 
found  close  to  the  sea.  Their  stay  in  the  district  seems  to  be  very 
short.  The  Rain  Quail,  Coturnix  coromandelica,  is  not  uncommon 
in  Mahad  where  a fair  number  may  be  found  by  beating  the  tur 
fields  along  the  creek.  The  Button  Quail,  Turnix  dussumieri, 
is  by  no  means  uncommon  and  the  Bustard  Quail,  Turnix  taigoor, 
is  often  met,  and  large  coveys  of  a Bush  Quail,  believed  to  bo 
Perdicata  asiatica,  are  always  flushed  by  any  one  walking  among 
the  uplands  and  bushlands.  Of  Plovers,  the  Golden  Plover, 
Charadrius  fulvus,  is  often  met  in  open  sandy  spots  near  the  sea, 
and  the  Stone  Plover,  CEdicnemus  scolopax,  and  the  Red  Wattled 
Lapwing,  Lobivanellus  indicus,  are  common.  The  Curlew,  Numenius 
lineatus,  is  found  on  the  sea  shore  during  the  cold  and  rainy  months. 
Peafowl,  Pavo  cristatus,  the  Grey  Jungle  Fowl,  Gallus  sonnerati, 
the  Red  Spur  Fowl,  Galloperdix  spadiceus,  the  Blue  Rook  Pigeon, 
Columba  intermedia,  and  the  Green  Pigeon,  Crocopus  chlorigaster, 
are  common. 

Owing  to  the  flatness  of  the  country  the  tide  runs  so  far  up  the 
creeks,  that  the  fresh-water  fisheries  are  very  restricted  and  of  small 
value.  The  small  fish  that  are  found  in  the  rivers  and  streams,  and, 
during  the  rains,  in  rice  fields  and  salt  pans  are  chiefly  caught  in 
snares  and  basket  traps  known  as  hokshi,  koin,  hingdi,  and  hagla. 
Hooks,  lines,  and  spears  are  seldom  used  in  killing  fresh- water  fish. 

During  the  rains  many  of  the  rivers  abound  with  good  fish.  The 
Ihinsla,  like  the  carp  in  general  shape  and  taste,  has  a large  tooth- 
less mouth  and  strong  scales,  and  weighs  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
pounds ; the  poiZa  is  like  the  bhinsla  but  smaller;  the  sirm  is  an 
excellent  fish  without  scales,  has  a largo  mouth  with  several  rows 
of  teeth,  and  weighs  from  ten  to  twelve  pounds.  On  the  Raygad- 
Kdl  at  the  Valan  pool,  in  Panderi,  about  ten  miles  north-east 
of  Mahad,  is  a deep  hole  full  of  fish  of  all  sizes  which  are  fed  by 
the  passers-by.  The  fish  range  from  about  forty  pounders  to  little 
things  the  size  of  one’s  finger.  When  they  find  they  have  the 
chance  of  a feed  they  crowd  to  the  surface  several  rows  deep. 
The  people  never  harm  them  and  believe  that  they  cannot  be  caught 
or  killed.  They  say  that  the  fish  formerly  lived  in  a pool  lower 
down  the  river,  and  that  the  pool  suddenly  dried  and  the  fish 
travelled  to  their  present  home  through  a pass  in  the  hills  known 
fis  the  Fishes’  Pass,  Made  Klihul. 
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The  sea  fisheries^  especially  of  the  Alibag  villages,  are  of 
considerable  importance.  The  chief  kinds  of  sea  fisld  are  the  pom  fldet 
or  saranga,  Sti’omateus  cinereus,  53,  3 ; bamelo  or  hombil,  Harpodon 
nehareus,  118, 1 ; gol,  Seimna  glaucus,  40,  2;  pdkhat,  Trigonuarnak, 
194,  1 ; mushi ; shinghdli,  Macrones  chryseus,  99,  3 ; boit  or 
bhddvi  j o'dv as,  Pol jnemus;  surmai,  .Cjhmm  guttatum,  50,  4;  and 
halva,  Stromateus  niger,  53,  4. 

Sea-fishing  is  carried  on  chiefly  by  stake-nets.  From  twelve  to 
twenty  miles  from  land,  nearly  every  bank  is  covered  with  stakes 
made  of  two  or  three  cocoa  or  brab  palm  stems  or  other  wood 
fastened  together  with  nails,  and  from  forty  to  a hundred  feet  long. 
In  November  when  the  stormy  weather  is  over  the  stakes  are  towed 
to  sea  behind  two  or  three  fishing  boats.  When  the  bank  is  reached 
a rope  is  passed  through  a hole  in  the  lower  end  of  the  stake,  and 
the  ends  of  the  rope  are  fastened  to  boats  which  anchor  at  a 
distance.  Men  in  other  boats  then  draw  the  upper  end  of  the 
stake  out  of  the  water.  As  the  stake  becomes  upright  the  lower 
end  is  allowed  to  fall  by  its  own  weight.  And  as  soon  as  the  lower 
end  reaches  the  mud,  the  rope  is  drawn  through  the  hole.  At 
high  tide  two  boats,  one  on  each  side,  are  fastened  by  ropes  to  the 
top  of  the  stake,  and,  as  the  tide  ebbs  the  weight  of  the  boats  forces 
the  point  of  the  stake  into  the  mud.  When  it  has  taken  firm  hold 
the  stake  is. driven  about  twelve  feet  deep  by  working  the  boats 
from  side  to  side.  A line  of  stakes  is  thus  driven  in,  each 
stake  being  about  twenty-five  feet  from  the  next  stake.  The 
nets  that  are  tied  to  these  stakes  are  made  by  the  fishermen 
in  their  leisure  hours,  especially  dui’ing  the  rains.  The  twine  is 
the  Bombay  hemp,  san,  and  the  nets  are  coloured  with  the  bark 
of  the  ain,  Terminalia  tomentosa.  The  nets  are  pocket  or  bag- 
shaped, the  mesh  varying  in  size  from  an  inch  near  the  mouth  to 
about  a quarter  of  an  inch  near  the  bottom  of  the  pocket.  At  the 
turn  of  the  tide  the  net  is  drawn  up,  the  fish  picked  out,  and  the 
net  turned  so  as  to  face  the  new  current.  The  fishermen  often  stop 
from  their  homes  for  more  than  a night  at  a time.  A row  of  large 
stakes  costs  from  £20  to  £30  (Rs.  200 -Rs.  300),  and  a large  net 
about  £10  (Rs.  100).  The  stakes  are  drawn  out  in  the  latter  part  of 
May  before  the  burst  of  the  south-west  monsoon,  towed  to  shore, 
and  stowed  away.  They  last  from  two  to  three  yeai’S.  The  right 
to  fix  stakes  in  certain  banks  belongs  to  certain  ^ullages  who  have 
used  the  same  spot  for  generations.  These  rights  are  well 
established  and  never  become  the  subject  of  dispute.  The  nets, 
when  not  in  use,  are  stored  in  sheds  or  in  the  lofts  of  huts,  and,  if 
carefully  used,  last  from  two  to  three  years. 

Besides  by  stake  nets,  salt  water  fish  are,  to  a small  extent,  caught 
by  pocket-shaped  nets  with  meshes  very  wide  near  the  mouth  and 
gradually  growing  smaller  to  the  end  of  the  pocket.  They  are 
also  caught  by  torch  light.  A torch  is  tied  to  the  prow  of  a fishing 
boat,  and,  from  the  boat,  a net  is  hung  in  which  the  fish,  as  they  rise 


' Tlic  first  number  after  tlie  seientific  name  of  tbc  fish  refers  to  the  Plates  in  Day’s 
Fishes  and  the  second  to  the  Figures  in  the  Plate. 
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to  the  Hglit,  are  caught.  Fish  arc  also  caught  by  euclosiugj  with 
rough  walls,  parts  of  the  shore  under  highwater  mark.  The  fish 
come  in  at  high  water,  and,  as  the  tide  ebbs,  are  left  within  the  wall 
and  caught  by  the  fishermen. 

Fresh-water  fish  are  never  offered  for  sale  as  the  local  markets 
are  fully  supplied  with  sea  fish.  After  setting  apart  enough  to  meet 
local  wants,  the  sea  fish  are  taken  in  small  boats  to  Bombay  direct 
from  thestakes  of  Varsoli,  Thai,  Mdndva,  and  Revas.  Other  fishermen, 
such  as  those  of  Alibd,g,  Navgaon,  Akshi,  Kural,  and  Revdanda  take 
their  fish  to  the  neighbouring  villages.  On  reaching  the  shore  the  boats 
are  surrounded  by  fish  dealers,  chiefly  Meman  and  Khoja  Musalmilns 
from  Bombay,  who  buy  all  the  larger  fish  for  the  Bombay  market. 
No  fish  are  salted,  but  muslii,  bamelo,  and  vdgti  are  dried  in  the 
sun.  They  are  then  sold  to  the  Deccan  fish  merchants  who  come  to 
the  coast  villages  to  buy.  If  there  are  no  customers  on  the  spot, 
the  fish  are  taken  to  Mahad  which  is  the  great  local  fish  mart. 
From  Mahad  they  are  sent  to  the  Deccan  in  carts  and  sold  at  from 
2s.  to  4s.  (Re.  1 - Rs.  2)  the  thousand.  Such  small  fish  as  sardines 
and  shrimps  are  thrown  on  the  sand  to  dry,  and  afterwards  under 
the  name  of  hiita  sold  as  manure. 

The  fishermen,  who  are  returned  at  a total  strength  of  about 
6800,  souls  are  almost  all  Son-Kolis  and  Gabits.  The  greatest 
number  are  found  in  Ren  and  the  least  in  Mahad.  Most  of  them 
follow  other  callings  besides  fishing.  Of  the  whole  population  all 
but  Brahmans  and  Gujarat  Vanis  eat  fish. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

POPULATION. 

In  1852  (1st  October)  the  KoLiba  sub-collectorate  was  formed  by 
adding  the  sub-divisions  of  Underi  and  Revdanda,  wliicli  comprised 
the  chief  parts  of  Angria’s  territory,  to  the  three  southern  Th^na 
sub-divisions  of  Sdnkshi,  Rajdpuri,  and  Rdygad.  Census  details  of 
the  present  district  are,  therefore,  not  available  for  1846  or  for  1851. 
The  1881  census  shows  a total  of  381,649,  an  increase  of  31,244  or 
8‘91  per  cent  over  the  1872  population. 

According  to  the  1872  census  the  population  of  the  district  was 
850,405  or  236-44  to  the  square  mile ; Hindus  numbered  330,914 
or  94-43  per  cent;  Musalmans  17,194  or  4-90  per  cent;  Jews  1946 
or  0-55  per  cent ; Christians  208  or  0-05  per  cent ; Pdrsis  25  ; and 
there  were  118  others.  The  1881  census  showed  a population  of 
381,649  or  255-11  to  the  square  mile.  Of  these  361,281  or  94-66 
per  cent  were  Hindus,  17,891  or  4-68  per  cent  Musalrndns,  2139  or 
0-56  per  cent  Jews,  305  Christians,  and  33  Pdrsis.  The  percentage 
of  Hindus  on  the  total  population  was  94-66,  of  Musalmdns  4-68, 
of  Jews  0-56,  and  of  Christians  0-07.  The  percentage  of  males  on 
the  total  population  was  50-29  and  of  females  49-70. 

Of  381,649  (males  191,952,  females  189,697)  the  total  population, 
347,269  (males  173,623,  females  173,646)  or  90-99  per  cent  were 
born  in  the  district.  Of  the  34,380  who  were  born  in  other  parts, 
12,049  were  born  in  Ratndgiri,  4107  in  Thana,  3272  in  Poona,  3077 
in  Sdtara,  1455  in  Bombay,  703  in  Grujarat,  1030  in  other  parts  of 
the  Presidency,  6709  in  the  Bombay  states,  and  1978  in  other  parts 
of  India  and  outside  India. 

According  to  the  1881  census  returns,  of  381,649  the  total 
population  of  the  district,  366,717  (183,588  males,  183,129  females) 
or  96-08  per  cent  spoke  Mardthi.  Of  the  remaining  14,932  persons, 
10,968  spoke  Arabic  and  Hindustani,  including  Urdu  and  Deccani ; 
2435  spoke  Gujardti;  1009  spoke  Marvddi ; 232  spoke  Portuguese, 
Konkani,  or  Goanese;  226  spoke  Telega,  including  Vadari; 
fifty-three  spoke  Kauarese;  and  nine  spoke  Tamil,  including  Kaikddi, 
Arvi,  and  Madrasi. 

The  following  tabular  statement  gives,  for  the  year  1881,  details 
of  the  popiilatiou  of  each  sub-division  according  to  religion,  age, 
and  sex : 
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Scb-Divisions. 

HINDUS. 

Up  to  twelve. 

Twelve  to 
thirty. 

Above  thirty. 

Total. 

Grand 

Total. 

Males. 

Females 

Males. 

Females 

Males, 

f’emales 

Males. 

Females 

Persons. 

Alibi"  ... 

12,878 

12,317 

11,164 

11, .519 

12,576 

12,261 

36,618 

36,097 

72,715 

Pen 

12,(563 

12,014 

10,976 

10,009 

11,127 

10,543 

34,766 

32,560 

67,332 

Roha  ... 

... 

7952 

7528 

0728 

6548 

6692 

7015 

21,372 

21,091 

42,463 

Miiigaou 

..V 

14,270 

13,418 

11,061 

11,300 

12,496 

13,586 

37,827 

38,304 

76,131 

Mahfid  ... 



19,409 

17,713 

14,529 

15,120 

17,277 

18,532 

61,275 

51,365 

102,640 

Total  ..> 

67,232 

02,990 

54,458 

54,496 

60,168 

61,937 

181,858 

179,423 

361,281 

MUSALMA’NS. 

Alibiig ... 

321 

324 

367 

287 

441 

379 

1129 

990 

2119 

Pen 

. 

365 

345 

406 

379 

448 

402 

1219 

1126 

2345 

Roha  ... 

309 

305 

290 

321 

330 

314 

929 

940 

1809 

Maiigaon 

850 

819 

702 

738 

861 

863 

2413 

2420 

4833 

Mahid  ... 



1190 

1094 

896 

1043 

1176 

1326 

3202 

3463 

6725 

Total  ... 

8035 

2887 

2661 

2768 

3256 

3284 

8952 

8939 

17,891 

CHRISTIANS. 

Alibig  ... 

37 

54 

49 

42 

50 

33 

136 

129 

205 

Pen 

... 

1 

2 

3 

1 

3 

... 

7 

3 

10 

Roha  ... 

... 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

... 

7 

4 

• 11 

MAngaon 

...  ... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Mahid  ... 



3 

6 

1 

3 

5 

i 

9 

10 

19 

Total  ... 

43 

64 

55 

48 

61 

34 

159 

146 

305 

JEWS  (2139)  AND  PA'RSIS  (33). 

Alibag ... 

196 

201 

118 

157 

158 

209 

472 

567 

1039 

Pen 

78 

102 

78 

90 

75 

90 

231 

282 

513 

Roha  ... 

67 

100 

67 

84 

80 

94 

214 

278 

492 

Miiipcaon 



25 

25 

12 

17 

22 

20 

69 

62 

121 

Mahad ... 



... 

3 

4 

7 

7 

Total... 

366 

428 

278 

348 

339 

413 

983 

1189 

2172 

total. 

Alibi"  ... 

13,432 

12,896 

11,698 

12,005 

13,225 

12,882 

38,355 

37,783 

76,138 

Pen 

ISJOS 

12,465 

11,463 

10,479 

11,653 

11,035 

36,221 

33,979 

70,200 

Roha  ... 

8330 

7935 

7087 

6952 

7108 

7423 

22,625 

22,310 

44,835 

Mingaon 

15,145 

14,262 

11,775 

12,055 

13,379 

14,409 

40,299 

40,786 

81,085 

Mahid  ... 

20,603 

18,813 

15,428 

16,167 

18,463 

19,859 

54,552 

54,839 

109,391 

Total  .. 

70,674 

66,371 

57,451 

57,658 

63,827 

65,668 

191,952 

189,697 

381,649 

From  the  above  statement  it  appears  that  the  percentage  of 
males  on  the  total  population  "was  50‘30  and  of  females  49‘70. 
Hindu  males  numbered  181,858  or  50'33  per  cent,  and  Hindu 
females  numbered  179,423  or  49'66  per  cent  of  the  total  Hindu 
population ; Musalman  males  numbered  8952  or  5003  per 
cent,  and  Musalman  females  8939  or  49’96  per  cent  of  the  total 
Musalmiin  population;  Christian  males  numbered  159  or  52  13 
per  cent,  and  Christian  females  numbered  146  or  47  86  p^er  cent  of 
the  total  Christian  population.  P^rsi  males  numbered  2o  or  75'75 
per  cent,  and  Parsi  females  numbered  8 or  24‘24  per  cent  of  the 
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total  Parsi  population.  Jew  males  numbered  958  or  44‘78  per 
cent,  and  Jew  females  numbered  1181  or  55‘21  per  cent  of  the 
total  Jew  population. 

The  following  tabular  statement  gives  the  number  of  each  religious 
class  accordmg  to  sex  at  different  ages,  with,  at  each  stage,  the 
percentage  on  the  total  population  of  the  same  sex  and  religion. 
The  columns  referring  to  the  total  population  omit  religious 
distinctions,  but  show  the  difference  of  sex : 


KoWxi  Population  by  Age,  1881. 


Hindus. 

Musalma'ns. 

Aoes. 

Males. 

Pereent- 
age  on 
total 
males. 

Females 

Percent- 
age on 
total 
females. 

Males. 

Percent- 
age on 
total 
males. 

Females 

Percent- 
age on 
total 
females. 

Up  to  1 year 

4442 

2-44 

4433 

2-47 

231 

2-58 

207 

2-31 

1 

,,  4 years 

24,368 

13-39 

26,445 

14-18 

943 

10-53 

1013 

11-33 

5 

9 

28,603 

16-17 

25,293 

14-09 

1317 

14-71 

1251 

13-99 

10 

.,14 

20,057 

1102 

15,534 

8-65 

1115 

12-46 

864 

9-66 

15 

„19 

It 

14,054 

7-72 

14,029 

7-82 

682 

7-62 

693 

7-75 

20 

.,24 

It 

12,819 

7-04 

15,416 

8-59 

616 

6-88 

774 

8-66 

26 

,,29 

i> 

17,341 

9-53 

17,334 

9-66 

791 

8-83 

853 

9-54 

30 

„34 

II 

15,432 

8-48 

15,450 

8-61 

684 

7-64 

800 

8-95 

35 

,.39 

It 

10,964 

6-02 

8922 

4-97 

609 

6-80 

499 

5-58 

40 

„49 

II 

16,017 

8-80 

15,895 

8-86 

854 

9-54 

804 

8-99 

50 

,.54 

II 

7467 

4-10 

8343 

4-65 

405 

4-52 

477 

533 

65 

„ 59 

II 

2989 

1-84 

2907 

1-62 

181 

2-02 

163 

1-82 

Above  60 

II 

7305 

4*01 

; 

^ 10,422 

5-80 

524 



5-85 

541 

6*05 

Total  ... 

181,858 

179,423 

8952 

8939 

Ages. 

Christians. 

Others. 

Total. 

! Males. 

Percentage  on 
total  males. 

Females. 

Percentage  on 
total  females. 

Males. 

Percentage  on 
total  males. 

Females. 

Percentage  on 
total  females. 

W 

V 

« 

Percentage. 

Females. 

Percentage. 

Up  to 

1 year 

2 

1-25 

8 

5-48 

34 

3-45 

41 

3-44 

4709 

2-45 

4689 

2-47 

1 

*> 

4 years 

21 

13-20 

24 

16-44 

186 

13-83 

139 

11  69 

25,468 

13-26 

26,621 

14-03 

5 

11 

9 „ 

10 

10-06 

23 

16-75 

137 

13-93 

188 

15-81 

30,073 

16-70 

26,766 

14-10 

10 

>1 

>4  „ 

13 

8-18 

14 

9-59 

119 

12-10 

125 

10-51 

21,304 

11-09 

16,537 

8-71 

15 

II 

19  „ 

9 

5-66 

12 

8-21 

67 

6-81 

102 

8-57 

14,812 

7-71 

14,836 

7-82 

20 

It 

24  ,. 

12 

7-55 

16 

10-96 

6-2 

6-30 

96 

8-07 

18,509 

7-03 

16,302 

8-69 

25 

1 1 

29  „ 

28 

16-35 

14 

9-59 

88 

8-95 

85 

7-15 

18,246 

9-50 

18,-286 

9-64 

30 

1 1 

34  „ 

14 

8-80 

8 

6-48 

61 

6-20 

95 

7-98 

16.191 

8-43 

16,353 

8-62 

35 

39  „ 

•20 

12-58 

9 

6 18 

64 

6-51 

60 

6-04 

11,657 

6-07 

9490 

6-00 

40 

It 

49  „ 

19 

11-95 

12 

8-21 

69 

7-02 

110 

9-25 

16,959 

8-83 

16,821 

8-86 

60 

It 

54  ,, 

1 

0-63 

1 

0-68 

45 

4-57 

Cl 

5-13 

7918 

4-12 

8882 

4-68 

55 

It 

59  „ 

4 

2-51 

1 

0-68 

29 

2-95 

16 

1-34 

3203 

1-67 

3087 

1-62 

Above  60  „ 

2 

1-25 

4 

2-74 

72 

7-32 

71 

5-97 

7903 

4 12 

11,038 

6-82 

Total 

169 

146 

983 

1189 

191,952 

189,697 

The  following  table  shows  the  proportion  of  the  people  of  the 
district  who  are  unmarried,  married,  and  widowed  ; 
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HINDUS. 

Under  ten. 

Ten  to 
fourteen. 

Fifteen  to 
nineteen. 

Twenty  to 
twenty-four. 

Twenty-five 

to 

twenty-nine. 

Thirty  and 
over. 

Total. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Males 

Fe- 

males 

Males 

Fe- 

males. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Unmarried. 

56,39o 

48,525 

16,567 

36S9 

7466 

490 

3355 

158 

1723 

133 

1880 

222 

87,386 

53,217 

^Married  ... 

992 

6508 

3385 

11,425 

6457 

12,989 

9236 

14,294 

15,225 

15,314 

51,964 

31,058 

87,2.59 

91,588 

i Widowed... 

20 

141 

102 

424 

132 

554 

228 

969 

496 

1898 

6229 

30,634 

7213 

34,618 

MUSALMA'NS. 

! Unmarried. 

2445 

2308 

994 

561 

465 

no 

263 

19 

153 

18 

213 

36 

4633 

3042 

!•  Married  ... 

45 

162 

116 

304 

209 

659 

344 

711 

616 

760 

2687 

1724 

4017 

4220 

Widowed... 

1 

1 

6 

9 

8 

24 

9 

44 

22 

75 

357 

1524 

402 

1677 

JEWS. 

Unmarried. 

300 

356 

103 

85 

45 

10 

14 

3 

9 

... 

13 

4 

484 

458 

^Married  ... 

6 

10 

11 

40 

21 

89 

45 

88 

72 

78 

283 

222 

437 

627 

1 Widowed... 

f 

... 

... 

1 

... 

1 

2 

2 

4 

1 

6 

32 

184 

37 

106 

\ According  to  occupation  the  census  returns  for  1872  divide  the 
j whole  population  into  seven  classes  : ^ 

I I. — Employed  under  Government  or  municipal  and  other  local 

authorities,  numbering  in  all  1590  souls  or  0'45  per  cent  of  the 
entire  population. 

II. — Professional  persons,  1966  or  O' 56  per  cent. 

III.  — In  sei-vice  or  performing  personal  offices,  5201  or  1'48  per  cent. 

IV.  — Engaged  in  agriculture  and  with  animals,  95,970  or  27'38  per  cent. 

V. — Engaged  in  commerce  and  trade,  9023  or  2'57  per  cent. 

VI. — Employed  in  mechanical  arts,  manufactures  and  engineering 
operations,  and  engaged  in  the  sale  of  articles  manufactured  or 
otherwise  prepared  for  consumption,  18,697  or  5*33  per  cent. 

VII. — Miscellaneous  persons  not  classed  otherwise,  (ct)  wives  87,810  and 
children  1,26,251,  in  all  214,061  or  61'09  per  cent;  and  (6) 
miscellaneous  persons  3897  or  I'll  per  cent;  total  217,958  or  62'20 
per  cent. 

The  people  of  the  district  belong  to  three  main  sections,  Hindus, 

■ Musalmdns,  and  Beni-Israels  or  Jews.  For  descriptive  purposes, 
i Hindus  may  be  brought  under  the  thirteen  heads  of  Brahmans, 
^ Writers,  Merchants,  Cultivators,  Craftsmen,  Musicians,  Servants, 

i Shepherds,  Fishers  and  Sailors,  Labourers,  Unsettled  Tribes, 

! Depressed  Classes,  and  Beggars. 

According  to  the  1 881  census,  among  the  Hindus  there  were 
I thirteen  divisions  of  Bra'hmans,  with  a strength  of  13,763 
souls  (males  7356,  females  6407)  or  3'80  per  cent  of  the  Hindu 
: population.  Of  these  8337  (males  4355,  females  3982)  were 
I Chitpavans ; 1940  (males  1034,  females  906)  Deshasths;  331 

ii  (males  166,  females  165)  Devi’ukhas ; 135  (males  76,  females  59) 
! Golaksj  560  (males  415,  females  145)  Gujardtis;  54  (males  39, 
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^ The  occupation  details  of  the  1881  census  are  not  ready. 
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females  15)  Javals ; 1133  (males  601,  females  532)  Karhadds ; 73 
(males  31,  females  42)  Kirvants;  18  (males  17,  female  1)  M4,rvMs; 
56  (males  24,  females  32)  Palsbes;  1075  (males  554,  females  521) 
Shenvis  ; and  51  (males  44,  females  7)  Tailangs. 

CniTPAVA.NS  are  returned  as  numbering  8337  souls  and  as  found 
in  most  parts  of  the  district.  Most  of  them  are  said  to  have  been 
settled  where  they  now  are  for  several  generations,  and  probably 
came  to  KoMba  during  the  time  of  the  Peshwa’s  supremacy. 
They  are  about  the  middle  size,  fair,  and  their  women  graceful. 
They  speak  Marathi,  and  are  clean,  neat,  thrifty,  and  orderly.  A few 
are  traders,  but  most  are  landlords.  Government  servants,  and 
religious  beggars.  They  own  mud  and  stone  built  houses 
surrounded  by  gardens.  Their  every  day  food  is  rice,  rice  and 
wheat  bread,  pulse,  vegetables,  butter,  and  curds.  They  take  two 
meals  a day.  The  men  wear  a round  peaked  turban,  coat,  waistcloth 
and  shouldercloth,  and  square  toed  shoes,  and  the  women  a robe 
and  bodice.  In  religion  they  are  Sm4,rts,  and  observe  the  regular 
Hindu  fasts  and  feasts.  As  a class  they  are  well-to-do.  Deshasths 
are  returned  as  numbering  1940  souls,  and  are  said  to  be  found  in 
small  numbers  over  the  whole  district.  Most  of  them  seem  to  have 
come  to  Kolaba  during  Mardtha  supremacy.  The  Alibdg  Deshasths 
are  said  to  have  come  from  the  Deccan  about  a hundred  years 
ago.  They  are  Government  servants,  traders,  husbandmen,  and 
beggars.  They  are  Rigvedis  and  worship  Khandoba,  BdHji,  and 
Mahalakshmi.  They  send  their  boys  to  school  and  are  generally 
well-to-do,  Deveukhas  are  returned  asnumbei’ing  331  souls  and  as 
found  over  the  whole  district  except  Roha.  They  take  their  name 
from  the  village  of  Devrukh  in  tbe  Sangameshvar  sub-divisi6n 
of  Ratnagiri.  Most  of  them  are  husbandmen.  As  a class  they 
are  rather  badly  off,  but  are  gradually  rising.  They  send  their 
boys  to  school.  Their  only  division  is  into  family  stocks  or  gotras. 
They  are  generally  strong  and  healthy,  and  somewhat  darker  than 
Chitpavans  and  Deshasths.  Their  women  are  also  strong,  healthy, 
and  dark.  Their  home  speech  is  ordinary  Mardthi.  Their  house, 
dress,  and  food  do  not  differ  from  those  of  other  Koldba  Brahmans. 
But,  though  they  do  not  differ  in  religion  or  customs  from 
Chitpavans,  Kai’hadds,  and  Deshasths,  these  classes  look  down  on 
them  and  generally  object  to  dine  with  them.  Golaks,  who  are 
more  like  Chitpavans  than  Deshasths,  are  returned  as  numbering 
135  souls  and  as  found  only  in  Alibdg  and  Pen.  They  are  religions 
beggars,  taking  alms  from  all  classes  except  Mhdrs,  Mangs, 
Chambhdrs,  and  Dheds.  As  a class  they  are  well-to-do,  gathering 
alms  enougli  to  support  them  in  fair  comfort,  Gujarat  Beahmans 
are  returned  as  numbering  560  souls  and  as  found  over  the 
whole  district.  All  are  said  to  have  come  to  Alibdg  as  priests 
to  Gujarat  Vanis  since  the  beginning  of  British  rule.  They  are 
now  settled  in  the  district,  and  a few  keep  up  their  connection 
with  Gujarat  on  marriage  occasions.  Their  home  speech  is  Gujarati, 
but  they  dress  like  Mardtha  Brdhmans.  As  a class  they  are 
well  off,  their  patrons  being  careful  to  keep  them  from  want. 
Javals,  who  take  their  name  from  the  village  of  Javalkhor  in 
Ratnagiri  and  who  are  also  known  as  Khots  or  village  farmers,  are 
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returned  as  numbering  fifty-four  souls  and  as  found  in  ones  and 
twos  over  the  whole  district.  None  of  them  are  priests;  all 
are  laymen.  They  are  sturdy  dark  and  hardworking,  and 
their  home  tongue  is  the  rough  Marathi  spoken  by  Kunbis.  They 
dress  and  eat  like  other  Brahmans,  and  in  family  matters  copy 
Chitpavans.  Other  Brahmans  neither  eat  nor  marry  with  them. 
They  are  husbandmen,  and  are  frugal,  honest,  and  well-behaved. 
They  worship  all  Hindu  gods,  but  their  guardian  deity  is  Kalkai. 
As  none  of  them  belong  to  the  priestly  class,  their  household  priests 
are  Chitpavans.  Social  disputes  are  settled  by  the  votes  of  the  men 
of  the  caste.  They  do  not  send  their  boys  to  school  and  show  no 
sign  of  rising  above  their  present  position.  KaehadIs  are  returned 
as  numbering  1133  souls  and  as  found  in  Alibag,  Pen,  and  Mahad. 
Many  are  priests,  astrologers,  and  husbandmen ; some  work  in  the 
fields  with  their  own  hands  and  others  are  moneylenders  and  traders; 
but  their  chief  occupation  is  Government  service.  In  speech,  dress, 
food,  and  customs,  they  differ  little  from  Deshasth  Brahmans.  They 
are  fairly  off,  few  of  them  rich  but  still  fewer  poor.  They  ai’e  a 
rising  class. 

Keamvants  or  Veda-reciters,  erroneously  called  Kirvants,  number 
73  souls  and  are  found  only  in  Alibag.  Except  that  the  women’s 
eyes  are  not  weak  or  greyf  Kramvants  do  not  differ  from  Ohitpd/Vans 
in  appearance.  There  is  also  some  slight  difference  in  their  pronun- 
ciation of  Marathi,  the  Kramvants  speaking  more  in  the  Deccan 
than  in  the  Konkan  style.  They  are  clean,  honest,  hospitable  and 
well-behaved,  and  in  food,  dress,  and  customs,  differ  little  from 
Chitpavans.  They  generally  marry  with  Deshasths,  and  sometimes 
with  Chitpavans  and  occasionally  with  Karhadas.  As  a class  they 
are  well-to-do,  owning  land,  lending  money,  acting  as  priests,  and 
entering  Government  service  as  clerks.  They  send  their  boys  to 
school.  MaewAe  Beahmans  are  returned  as  numbering  18  souls  and 
as  found  in  Roha,  Pen,  and  Mahad.  All  are  said  to  be  new  settlers 
who  have  come  as  priests  to  Marwar  Vdnis  since  the  beginning  of 
British  rule.  They  speak  Gujarati  and  dress  like  Maratha 
Brahmans.  As  a class  they  are  fairly  well-to-do. 

Palshes  are  returned  as  numbering  56  souls.  They  probably  take 
their  name  from  the  village  of  Palsavli  in  Thana  and  are  found  only 
in  Alibag.  They  have  been  settled  in  the  district  since  before  the 
rise  of  the  Marathas.^  SHENVis.are  returned  as  numbering  1075  souls 
and  as  found  over  the  whole  district.  Except  a few  who  are  Shenvis 
proper,  they  belong  to  the  subdivision  who  take  their  name  from 
the  village  of  Bhaldval  in  the  Rajapur  sub-division  of  Ratnagiri. 
The  men  are  generally  well  made,  middle-sized,  and  dark  from 
working  in  the  fields  and  following  other  open-air  callings ; the 
women  are  rather  tall  and  regular  featured.  They  speak  Mard,thi,  are 
husbandmen,  grain- dealers,  and  bankers,  and  a few  are  in  Government 


* Details  of  the  Palshes  are  given  in  the  Thdna  Statistical  Account.  The 
ox’dinary  explanation  of  the  name  pala  ashin,  that  is  flesh  eater,  is  probably  the  work 
of  their  rivals  the  Deccan  and  ChitpAvan  BrAhmans.  The  Palshes  seem  to  be  an  old 
tribe  of  BrAhmans  of  GujarAt  origin,  who  sufi'ered  by  the  MaiAtha  conquest  of  tho 
Konkan  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 
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service.  They  live  in  good  brick-built  and  tile-roofed  houses,  and  eat 
fish  and  mutton,  and  are  fond  of  pulse.  Their  dress  is  a waistcloth, 
a coat,  a loosely  rolled  head-scarf  or  a Brahman  turban,  and  shoes. 
Their  women  wear  the  full  Maratha  robe  and  bodice,  and  on  festive 
occasions  throw  a scarf  over  the  head.  They  formerly  employed 
Konkanasth  priests,  but  within  the  last  few  years  they  have 
begun  to  make  use  of  priests  of  their  own  class.  Their  headmen 
have  little  authority  and  their  caste  disputes  are  settled  by  a majority 
of  the  votes  of  the  men.  Most  Shenvis  are  well  off  and  few  are 
poor.  One  of  their  number  Zilba  Nana,  an  Alibdg  merchant,  is 
reported  to  be  extremely  rich.  They  send  their  boys  to  school. 
Tailangs  are  returned  as  numbering  51  souls  and  as  found  in  small 
numbers  over  the  whole  district  except  in  Roha.  They  are  natives 
of  the  Madras  Presidency.  They  come  to  Kolaba,  and  after  staying 
a year  or  two  begging  and  selling  sacred  threads,  return  to  their 
homes.  They  generally  learn  a broken  Marathi.  They  dine  with 
other  Brdhraans,  and  are  frugal  and  well-behaved.  Their  every  day 
dress  is  a waistcloth  and  a shouldercloth,  but  on  great  days  they 
dress  like  local  Brdhmans. 

W riters. 

Of  Writers  there  were  two  classes  with  a strength  of  4242 
(males  2085,  females  2157)  or  1'17  per  cent  of  the  Hindu 
population.  Of  these  4182  (males  2059,  females  2123)  were  Kayasth 
Prabhus,  and  60  (males  26,  females  34)  Patane  Prabhus.  Kayasth 
Peabhus  are  returned  as  found  over  the  whole  district.  So  strong 
is  the  rivalry  between  Kayasth  Prabhus  and  Brahmans,  that 
the  Brahmans  have  put  out  of  caste  the  priests  who  oflBeiate  for  the 
Prabhus.  In  Pen  no  Brdhman  is  allowed  to  take  alms  from  a 
Prabhu’s  house  on  pain  of  a fine  of  £1  (Rs.  10)  and  of  excommuni- 
cation, and  no  Prabhu  is  allowed  to  enter  the  Mah4dev  temple.  As 
a class  the  men  are  middle-sized  and  slightly  built,  and  the  women 
graceful.  They  speak  Marathi  and  are  clean  and  hardworking. 
They  are  mostly  writers  and  accountants,  but  some  are  husbandmen 
and  traders.  Most  of  them  live  in  one  or  two-storied  brick  or  stone 
and  lime  built  houses  with  tiled  roofs.  They  eat  fish,  and  the  flesh 
of  goats  and  sheep,  and  drink  liquor.  Their  daily  food  is  rico,  pulse, 
vegetables,  and  fish.  Both  men  and  women  dress  like  Konkan 
Brahmans.  Among  them  girls  are  mai’ried  between  nine  and  eleven, 
and  boys  between  twelve  and  sixteen.  They  burn  their  dead  and 
do  not  allow  widow  marriage.  Polygamy  is  allowed  and  practised. 
They  are  generally  Bhagvats  and  have  images  of  their  gods  in  their 
houses.  Their  priests,  who  are  Brahmans,  are  treated  with  respect. 
They  keep  all  Hindu  holidays  and  fasts.  Social  disputes  are  settled 
by  a meeting  of  the  men  of  the  caste,  and  the  decision  of  the  majority 
is  respected.  They  send  their  boys  to  school,  and  though  the 
competition  for  clerkships  has  greatly  increased,  they  are  still  well- 
to-do. 

Patane  Prabhus  are  returned  from  the  whole  district  except  Pen. 
The  date  of  their  arrival  in  the  district  is  not  known.  Though  in 
the  main  agreeing  with  the  Mardthi  spoken  by  north  Konkan 
Brahmans,  there  is  among  the  elders  a considerable  non-Mardthi 
element  in  their  home  talk.  They  are  generally  frank,  hospitable, 
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and  loyal.  Their  houses  are  like  the  ordinary  dwellings  of  well-to- 
do  Hindus,  and  they  eat  fish  and  flesh  but  do  not  drink  liquor. 
They  have  two  meals  a day,  and  on  fast  days  eat  neither  fish  nor 
flesh.  The  men  dress  like  Maratha  Brahmans,  and  the  women  like 
Bombay  Prabhus  in  the  half-sleeved  bodice  and  robe.  Girls  are 
married  between  seven  and  ten,  and  boys  between  twelve  and 
twenty.  To  perform  their  children’s  marriages  they  go  to  Bombay 
and  spend  from  £100  to  £300  (Rs.  1000 -Rs.  3000).  They  burn 
I their  dead,  forbid  widow  marriage,  and  in  rare  cases  practise 
I polygamy.  They  are  mostly  Shaivs,  worship  all  Hindu  gods,  and 
ji  observe  all  Brahman  fasts  and  feasts.  They  have  no  headman  and 
: no  caste  council,  all  disputes  being  settled  in  the  ordinary  law  courts, 
j Heavy  marriage  expenses  have  reduced  many  families  to  straitened 
circumstances,  and  day  by  day  the  old  residents  of  Chaul,  Pen,  and 
other  places  are  selling  their  houses  and  lands  and  leaving  the 
i district  to  live  in  Bombay.  Except  those  in  Government  service 
almost  none  of  the  old  residents  remain. 

I 

Of  Merchants,  Traders,  and  Shopkeepers,  there  were  five 
classes  with  a strength  of  8206  or  2' 27  per  cent  of  the  Hindu 
population.  Of  these  22  (males  10,  females  12)  were  Bhansalis;  18 
I (males  11,  and  females  7)  Bhatiyas  ; 5 (males  3,  females  2)  Joharis;  10 
I (males  5,  females  5)  Komtis ; and  8151  (males  4711,  females  3440) 

' Vanis.  BhansAlis  are  returned  as  numbering  twenty-two  and  as 
I found  in  Alibag  only.  They  are  fair  and  tall,  and  wear  the  top-knot 
and  moustache.  Their  home  tongue  is  Marathi,  They  are  clean, 

I thrifty,  and  hardworking,  and  earn  their  living  as  petty  shopkeepers 
and  husbandmen.  They  live  in  substantial  one  or  two  storied 
houses,  and  own  cattle  and  keep  servants.  Their  staple  food  is 
: rice,  pulse,  vegetables,  butter  and  sugar,  and  in  private  they  eat  flesh 
; and  drink  liquor.  The  men  wear  the  waistcloth,  coat  and  turban, 
and  the  women  the  Marfitha  robe  and  bodice.  They  marry  their 
daughters  after  twelve  and  burn  their  dead.  They  worship  all 
i Hindu  gods  and  goddesses,  and  their  priests  are  Gujarat  Brfihmans. 

Their  chief  holiday  is  Shilisaptami,  which  falls  on  the  seventh  of 
' <S/2,?’amn(August-September),  when  they  eat  food  cooked  the  previous 
’ evening.  They  send  their  boys  to  school  and  are  fairly  off.  Bhatiyas 
tare  found  in  small  numbers  in  Alibag,  Mahfid,  and  Pen.  They  are 
said  to  have  come  about  a hundred  years  ago  as  traders  from  Mfindvi 
in  Cutch.  They  are  well  off.  They  speak  Gujarati  at  homo  and 
Marathi  out-of-doors.  As  a rule  they  are  hardworking,  and  trade  in 
grain  and  cotton.  Their  usual  food  is  rice,  pulse  and  butter  in  the 
' morning,  and  rice  bread  in  the  evening.  Fish  and  meat  are  forbidden 
them.  Except  their  special  double-horned  turban,  the  men’s  dress 
does  not  differ  from  that  of  high  class  Mardthas.  Their  women  dress 
like  Gujardti  women.  Their  chief  gods  are  Mahadev  and  Gopdlkrishna. 
They  go  to  their  native  country  on  marriage  occasions.  They  ai’e 
a steady  people.  Joharis  come  from  Poona  and  pass  through  the 
streets  of  Kolaba  towns  and  big  villages,  hawking  brass  pots  and 
vessels,  which  they  carry  in  baskets  and  exchange  chiefly  for  old 
clothes  and  sometimes  for  money.  They  speak  a rough  Marathi, 
but  their  home  tongue  is  Hindustani.  In  food,  dress,  and  appearance. 
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they  look  like  high  class  Mardthds.  They  worship  Shiv  and  are 
fairly  off,  saving  money  and  sending  their  boys  to  school,  ihey 
are  unscrupulons  and  successfnl  bargainers,  often  getting  va,luable 
embroidered  clothes  worth  twice  the  brassware  they  give  m 
exchano-e.  Komtis  are  returned  as  numbering  ten  souls  and  as 
found  in  Pen  only.  They  are  a dark  thin  people  and  their  young 
women  are  good-looking.  They  live  like  Brdhmans  and  wear  the 
sacred  thread.  They  beg  and  also  sell  basil  plant  beads,  sacred 
threads,  and  gopichandan  pills.  As  a class  they  are  well-to-do. 

VANisare  of  four  divisions,  Gujarat,  Mdrwar,Lingayat,and  MarAtha. 
Giiiardt  Vdnis,  of  five  subdivisions,  Kapol,  Slirimdli,  Kliadait, 
Sorathiya  and  Desfival,  are  found  in  small  numbers  over  the  whole 
district  and  are  well-to-do.  Kapol  Vanis  are  found  mostly  in 
Alibfio-,  and  there  are  about  ten  of  them  in  Pen.  They  are  divided 
into  Delvadias  and  Ghogfiris,  the  Delvddifis  neither  giving  daughters 
to  nor  taking  wives  from  the  Ghogaris.  They  are  permanent  settlers. 
Thev  are  said  to  have  come  about  a hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  as 
traders.  Their  home  speech  is  Gujarati,  but  out-pf- doors  they 
speak  Marathi.  They  are  moneylenders  and  live  m substantial 
houses  They  eat  twice  a day  rice,  rice  bread,  pulse,  and  buttei . 
The  men  dress  like  ordinary  Marfitha  Brahmans,  and  the  women 
like  Gujarat  Vfini  women.  They  are  Vaishnavs  and  their  social 
disputes  are  settled  by  a hereditary  Nagarshet.  _ They  are  well-to-do. 
Sheimali  Vanis  are  divided  into  Jams  and  Vaishnavs.  They  came 
about  two  hundred  years  ago  from  Gujarfit  as  traders,  and  as  a 
class  are  well  off.  They  generally  speak  Marathi  out-of-doors  and 
Gujarfiti  at  home.  They  live  in  good  houses  and  are  vegetarians, 

rice  pulse,  and  rice  bread.  The  men  usually  dress  like  upper 
class^Marithas,  and  the  women  like  Gujarat  Vfiui  wornen.  They 
are  untidy  in  their  dress,  but  generally  have  a store  of  rich  clothes. 
They  stm  go  to  Gujarat  on  marriage  occasions.  Khadaits, 
SOEATHIYAS  Ld  DbsavAls,  who  are  said  to  have  come  into  the 
Strict  about  a hundred  years  ago,  are  Vaishnavs  by  religion  and 
settled  permanently,  though  they  occasionally  go  to  on 

marriage  occasions.  In  manners,  customs,  dress  and  habits,  they  do 

not  differ  from  Kapol  Vfinis. 

Maewar  Vanis  are  of  three  main  divisions,  Porvads,  Osvfils  and 
Mes^is  They  are  found  in  most  large  villages.  They  are  well-to- 
do  many  of  them  rich,  all  the  money  having  been  made  since  they 
came  to  the  district.  They  were  formerly  complete  strangers  going 
to  Marwar  as  soon  as  they  made  money  enough  to  marry  and  often 
returning  to  MArwfir  to  spend  their  old  age.  Of  late, 
keep  sonm  connection  with  Mfirwar,  they  are  practically  settled  in 
Kolfiba  and  have  become  more  anxious  to  gam  full  or  part  proprietai  y 
riirhts  in  land.  Meshris  are  not  settled  in  tlm  district.  Ihey 
^ ^ oa  fra  dors  and  do  not  bring  their  families.  They  are  generally 
come  as  "J^^^'^Xeepers.  Their  home  tongue  is  Marwfiri, 

Tlfei.  dress  is  like 

otan  Saty  Vwltri  Vanl.  They  rul,  sandal  on  then-  W 
and  lar  a neoklaL  of  basil  plant  beads.  They  eat  nee  pulse  wheat 
and  butter.  They  aro  Yaishnavs  m religion  and  arc  well-to-do. 
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IVlost  of  the  LinqAyat  VAnis  camo  from  above  tlie  Saliyadris  as 
traders  about  twenty-five  years  ago.  V ery  few  are  permanent  settlers, 
most  of  tliein  living  with  tbeir  families  in  hired  houses.  Their  state 
is  middling.  They  speak  Deccan  MarAthi,  and  both  men  and  women 
dress  like  high  class  MarathAs.  Their  character  is  good.  Some  of 
them  arc  priests  and  others  are  husbandmen,  but  most  are  village 
grocers.  The  men  work  in  their  shops  and  a few,  who  can  write, 
serve  as  shopmen  during  the  day  and  in  the  evening  write  the  day  s 
accounts.  The  women  look  after  the  house,  and  when  eld  sometimes 
help  the  men  in  the  shop.  Their  staple  food  is  rice,  pulse,  and  hill 
grains  of  which  they  make  broad.  They  are  forbidden  fish  or  flesh. 
They  generally  wear  Deccan  hand-woven  cloth  because  of  its  strength. 
Both  men  and  women  wear  a ling  hanging  in  a case  from  their 
necks.  They  are  generally  dark  and  strong,  and  the  women  well 
made.  Their  houses  have  mud  walls  and  thatched  roofs,  very 
fcAV  are  tiled.  They  worship  SAmb  or  Shiv  and  the  bull,  nancUf 
or  Shiv's  carrier.  They  generally  marry  with  other  Konkan 
LingAyats,  very  few  get  wives  from  the  Deccan,  They  have  no  social 
relations  with  other  KolAba  Vanis.  Their  priests  are  Jangams. 
LingAyats  are  found  throughout  the  district,  especially  in  Itoha, 
The  head-quarters  and  chief  monastery  of  the  sect  is  at  Karbudra 
in  the  KarnAtik.  There  are  four  leading  divisions  of  LingAyats, 
Jangams,  Panchams,  Shinvants,  and  Tinvants,  Among  these 
the  Jangams  rank  highest.  Excepting  Tinvants,  these  divisions 
eat  together  and  intermarry.  The  LingAyats  perform  the  same  sixth 
and  the  twelfth  day  ceremonies  after  the  birth  of  a child,  as  are 
usually  performed  by  upper  class  KolAba  Hindus.  Children,  both 
1 boys  and  girls,  when  they  reach  the  age  of  seven,  are  invested  with 
j a ling,  which  is  worn  either  hanging  from  the  neck  or  tied  to  the 
' right  forearm.  After  investiture  they  are  always  required  to  wear 
1 their  lings  especially  at  meals.  Their  marriage  differs  from  a 
i BrAhmanic  marriage  in  having  no  cloth  drawn  between  the  bride 
I and  bridegroom  at  the  time  of  the  ceremony.  All  their  ceremonies 
I take  place  on  Mondays,  which  they  hold  specially  sacred  and  well- 
i omened.  W^ith  them  death  is  a subject  for  rejoicing,  as  the  dead 
I Lingayat  goes  straight  to  Shiv's  heaven.  AVhen  a death  takes  place, 
i they  call  their  relations  in  and  hold  a feast.  The  body  is  worshipped 
seated  on  a shrine-like  bier  and  buried  sitting,  still  wearing  the 
i There  is  no  mourning,  and  no  .shaving  of  the  men  s moustaches  or 
1 of  the  widow's  head.  Social  disputes  are  settled  at  a meeting  of  the 
I males  of  the  caste.  They  send  their  boys  to  school  whenever  they 
; can.  They  are  an  increasing  and  well-to-do  class, 

MarAtiia  VAnis,  probably  the  oldest  class  of  traders  in  the 
i district,  ai’e  returned  as  found  over  the  whole  of  Kolaba.  They  are  of 
1 three  subdivisions,  Kudali  from  KudAl  in  SAvantvAdi,  Sangameshvari 
I from  Sangameshvar  in  RatnAgiri,  and  PAtane.*^  According  to 
I the  local  story,  their  forefathers  came  from  the  Deccan^  during  the 
I great  DurgAdevi  famine  (1396-1408).  They  settled  in  Goa  and 
VAdi,  and  remained  there  till  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 


* The  Piltane  Vauis  arc  said  to  take  their  name  from  Patan  in  bat:U;a. 
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century,  wliou,  on  account  of  ill  usage,  they  fled  to  Ranara,  Belgauin, 
Ratnagiri,  Kolaba,  and  Thana.  The  three  subdivisions  do  not  marry 
or  eat  together.  Among  them  the  Kudalis  claim  superiority  wcaiing 
the  sacred  thread  and  forbidding  widow  marriage.  The  men  are  tall 
strong  and  dark,  with  long  rather  gaunt  faces,  the  nose  straight, 
the  lips  thin,  and  the  cheeks  sunken.  The  women,  who  are  fairer 
and  better  looking  than  the  men,  are  fond  of  wearing  flowers  _iu 
their  hair.  Their  widows  are  much  given  to  prayer  and  worship, 
listening  to  sacred  books  and  telling  their  beads.  Their  home 
speech  is  Marathi  somewhat  mixed  with  Konkani.  Except  a few 
who  are  husbandmen,  they  are  small  traders  and  shopkeepers, 
wanting  in  enterprise  and  unwilling  to  give  up  the  trade  followed 
by  their  fathers,  even  though  it  has  ceased  to  pay.  They  own 
one-storied  mud-built  houses  covered  with  tiles.  In  front  of  the 
house  is  an  open  shed,  dngne,  in  which  is  the  shop.  Their  stock  in 
trade  is  laid  out  on  the  veranda,  or  ota.  Inside  is  the  central 
hall,  majghar,  with  idols  set  in  niches  in  the  wall.  On  one  side  of 
the  central  hall  is  the  cook-room.  Next  to  it  is  a room  where  the 
women  do  all  the  house  work,  and  grind  and  pound  grain.  On 
one  side  of  it  is  the  bathing  place.  Behind  the  house,  is  an  open 
yard  with  a basil  plant  on  a pillar,  and,  behind  this,  the  stable, 
cows,  buffaloes,  bullocks,  and  in  a few  houses  a horse  or  a pony.^  A 
relation  of  the  family  generally  serves  as  an  apprentice  and  minds 
the  shop.  Besides  the  ordinary  grains  and  vegetables,  they  eat  fish 
and  mutton  and  drink  liquor.  Their  caste  dinners  consist  of  small 
fried  cakes,  vades,  and  pea  soup  costing  from  to  Gd.  (3-4  as.)  a 
head.  On  holidays  a variety  of  dishes  are  prepared  at  a cost  ot 
from  dd.  to  1 s.  M.  (6  - 10  as.)  a head.  In-doors  the  men  wear  a small 
waistcloth,  pancha,  and,  on  going  out,  roll  a cloth-scarf  round  the 
head,  draw  a waistcloth  over  the  shoulders,  and  put  on  shoes.  At 
marriages  and  other  ceremonies  they  wear  the  middle-sized  fiat- 
rimmed  Maratha  Brahman  turban  and  a coat.  They  generally  keep 
in  store  two  or  three  pairs  of  waistcloths  worth  altogether  from  l(3s. 
to  £1  (Rs.  8-Rs.  10),  and  one  or  two  coats  worth  from  l.s.  to  2s. 
(ns.  8 -Re.  1)  each.  The  women  wear  the  full  Maratha  robe  and  short- 
sleeved  bodice  worth  from  6s.  to  7s.  (Rs.  3 - Rs.  3^)  which  covers 
the  back  and  bosom.  They  have  in  store  a robe,  valued  at  from  1-s. 
to  £1  (Rs.  G - Rs.  10),  and  a bodice  worth  from  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  (8  - 12  as.). 
Tlie  men  spend  their  time  in  their  shops,  and  the  women  in  cleaning 
the  house,  bathing,  making  ready  the  articles  of  worship,  worshipping 
the  basil  plant,  and  cooking.  In  the  afternoon  they  clean,  grind  and 
pound  rice,  and  later  on,  prepare  the  evening  meal.  The  poor  among 
them  work  in  the  fields.  They  are  Simlrts  and  worship  the  ordinary 
Hindu  gods.  Their  places  of  pilgrimage  are  Benares,  Rameshvar, 
Ndsik,  Trimbak,  Gokarn,  Mahabaleshvar,  and  Paiidharpur.  Iheir 
priests  are  Konkanasth  Brilhmans  whom  they  style  gurus  and  greatly 
reverence.  They  have  the  same  fasts  and  feasts  as  other  Brahmauic 
Hindus.  In  former  times  social  disputes  were  settled  by  some 
elderly  and  wealthy  man,  but  within  the  last  five  years,  one 
Rhmchandra  Vithal  Kanckar  has,  with  the  consent  of  the  caste, 
appointed  councils  or  caste  committees  which  settle  disputes,  i arsons 
put  out  of  caste  are  not  allowed  to  have  tho  services  ot  washermen 
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barborSj  or  priests,  and  none  of  the  castomcn  aro  allowed  to  dino 
with  them.  There  seem  to  bo  uo  signs  of  any  decline  in  caste 
authority.  Of  late  years  there  has  been  uo  change  in  condition. 
'J'hey  make  enough  to  keep  themselves  and  their  families.  But 
they  do  not  take  to  new  callings  and  never  increase  their  trade,  even 
if  they  have  the  moans.  They  never  engage  in  large  transactions, 
and  their  whole  stock  ranges  in  value  from  £20  to  £40 
(Rs.  200 -Rs.  400).  They  send  their  boys  to  school,  and  when  they 
, are  able  to  read,  Avrite,  and  keep  Marathi  accounts,  they  apprentice 
: them  to  shopkeepers.  Except  four  or  five  in  Government  service,  all 
; are  shopkeepers. 

Of  Husbandmen  there  were  three  classes  with  a strength  of 
i 218,522  (males  109,074,  females  109,448)  or  60-48  per  cent  of  the 
: Hindu  population.  Of  these  44,191  (males  22,120,  females  22,071) 
j were  Agris;  159,336  (males  79,349,  females  79,987)  Kunbis ; and 
14,995  (males  7605,  females  7390)  Mfilis.  Agris,  literally  gardeners, 

! chiefly  found  along  creek  banks  in  Alibag  and  Pen,  are  divided  into 
: Mithagris,  salt  makers  and  tillers  of  salt  rice  land,  and  Dholagris, 

1 called  so  from  beating  the  drum,  dhol.  The  Dholagris  eat  from  the 
, Mithagi’is,  but  they  do  not  intermarry.  Among  Mithagris  the 
I commonest  surnames  are  Mlifitre,  Thakur,  and  More,  and  among 
i Dholagris,  Thakur,  Mhfitre,  Kotvfil,  and  Patil.  Their  small  si^e 
I and  dark  colour,  their  love  of  liquor,  and  their  belief  in  devs  or 
, un-Brahman  gods  are  almost  mai’ked  enough  to  make  them  rank  as 
a local  or  early  tribe.  According  to  one  of  their  stories  they  are  the 
I musicians  of  Ravau,  the  demon  king  of  South  India,  Avho,  in  reward 
; for  good  service,  were  settled  by  him  in  the  Konkan.  The  late,  or 
i Aryan  element,  which  they  claim  and  which  appears  in  some  of 
I their  surnames,  Avas,  according  to  their  story,  introduced  into  the 
j Konkan  from  Paithan  in  the  Deccan,  when  the  Deccan  was 
I conquered  by  the  Musalmans  at  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

The  men  are  dark  and  stout,  with  lively  eyes,  somewhat  flat  noses, 

' round  face,  and  black  hair.  They  wear  the  top-knot  and  moustache 
but  no  beard.  They  do  not  shave  the  head  oftener  than  once  a 
fortnight,  and  sometimes  once  a month.  The  Avomen,  though 
I somewhat  fairer,  are  bke  the  men  short,  stout,  and  round  faced. 

They  speak  incorrect  Marathi,  using  several  peculiar  words  and 
' phrases.  The  establishment  of  schools,  their  contact  with  Brahmans 
and  other  correct  speaking  people,  and  their  reading  of  sacred  books, 

I pothis,  have  of  late  improved  the  Agris^  Marathi.  Those  who  can 
I read  are  held  in  much  respect,  and  the  cheapness  of  printed  books 
I fosters  a taste  for  reading.  They  are  active,  intelligent,  honest, 
hospitable,  and  cheerful  workers,  but  dirty  and  much  given  to 
drinking  and  smoking.  Some  are  makers  of  salt  and  a feAv  are  sailors, 
but  most  grow  salt-land  rice.  No  class  of  husbandmen  in  Kolaba 
1 have  greater  or  even  equal  skill  in  salt-land  tillage.  Besides  house 
Avork  the  women  are  abvays  ready  to  help  their  husbands  in  the  field. 
They  do  not  move  from  their  own  villages  in  search  of  work.  Their 
houses  are  generally  thatched,  with  walls  of  mud  or  unbaked  brick, 
and  surrounded  by  a wattle  fence.  They  have  a cooking  room  and 
a central  room,  one  side  of  Avhich  is  set  apart  for  cattle,  and  the 
other  kept  as  a sitting  mom.  They  own  cows,  buffaloes  and  oxen. 
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but  soklom  have  any  sci’vants.  Of  late  several  ^ J 

to  build  better  houses  with  tiled  roofs  and  walls  of  baked  buck 
Their  cookinj^  vessels  ai-e  generally  of  earth,  aud  their  watei-pots  of 

copper  or  brass. 

They  eat  fish,  and,  when  they  have  the  opportunity, 
wild  hare,  deer,  domestic  fowls,  and  the  iguana  or  ghoipad 
Thev  dnnk  liquor,  chiefly  fermented  palm-juice,  men  often  to 
excess  even  the  poorest  spending  from  3cZ.  to  Cd.  (2-4  as.)  on  liquor 
in  two' or  three  days.  The  women  also  drink  but  not  in  the  presence 
of  the  men.  The  liipior  is  chiefly  country  spirits 

mahuda  flowers  or  from  cocoa  or  bi*al>-palm  ^ „ 

Inlase  in  excise  duties  is  said  to  have  lessened  the  amount  of 
drunkenness,  but  to  have  encouraged  the  use 
spirits  which  some  of  the  Agns  sti-engthen  by  addin„  _ coaij) 
Dau-de-Cologne.  In  the  morning  they  eat  rice  and  imr/ou  biea  , 
and,  at  noon^and  night,  rice  and  fish  curry.  The  holiday  ^ 
to  be  rice-flour  balls,  but  of  late  they  have  begun  to  cakes  a ^ 
balls  of  wheat  flour,  butter,  and  sugar.  On  marriage  feasts  each 
uuest  is  given  a couple  of  pulse  cakes.  They  generally  oat  from  one 
faTgrea^then  platter  rouL  which  the  w hole _ party  In  some 

families  the  men  and  women  eat  together ; in  ^ 

eat  after  the  men  have  done.  They  are  habitual  smokei*s,  boys 

oftei  beginning  when  they  are  four  years  old. 

smoking  is  confined  to  the  middle-aged  and  old.  On  all  ’ 

Take?  mournful  or  morry,  drinking  is  part  of 

bargains  or  other  matters  of  business  are  generally  sealed  by 

draught  of  liquor. 

Some  of  the  women  wear  no  bodice,  but  most  of  the®i  ^ 

bodice  with  long  sleeves  that  covers  both  the  back  and  the  J^osoii 

qrey  draw  the°end  of  the  robe  over  the  right 
. haul  in  front,  sometimes  tucking  it  into  the  i;®  q Z 

because  they  have  so  much  wet  and  muddy  walking,  they  wind  t o 
rest  of  the  robe  so  tightly  round  the  waist  and  thighs  as  to  leave 
lie  greater  pit  of  the  leg  bare.  Out  of  door  men  wear  a cloth 
round  the  head,  a waistcloth,  and  a jacket  with 
in  one  of  which  they  keep  tobacco  and  leaf 
other  a flint,  a piece  of  steel,  and  a mango  stone  filled 
that  surrounds  the  seed  of  the  silk-cotton  ti>ce  In  wet  or  Wo 

both  men  and  women  draw  a blanket  over  then  heads.  Ao  c ^ 
has  been  lately  made  in  their  dress.  Most  of  their  clothes  are  of 
olain  cotton.  Few  have  silk-bordered  waistcloths  or  robes  an 
turbans  with  gold  ends.  Their  boys  go  naked  until  they  are  five 
years  old  after  which  they  wear  a loincloth  about  three  inches 
Load  and  souiotimoa  a small  waistclotli,  or  if  tboir 
well-to-do,  a coat  waistcloth  and  cap.  After  fivo,  until  she  is 
married  a girl  wears  round  hor  waist  a piece  of  white  or  red  cloth, 
too  or  tlmeo  yards  long,  Tire  >ncn  wear  gold  earrings  and  silver 
Rntrer  rings  kd  round  tlio  waist  a stout  twisted  silvei  cliaro. 
Till  w„inmi’gat''Ot  tlieir  hair  in  a knob  at  the  hack  ot  the  hem  , 

and  Lrenerallv  wind  reund  it  a chain  ot  soapnuts,  i d/n , ami  oltcu 

deck^their  hL’  most  tastefully  with  flowers.  'I  hey  wear  gold  CtU 
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and  nose  rings,  and  glass  beads  and  silver  chains  ix)und  the  neck. 
Tlioy  wear  silver  rings  round  their  arms  and  wrists,  and  bangles  of 
green  or  black  glass.  Besides  these  ornaments  a newly  married  girl 
wears  a silver  waistbelt,  Some  well-to-do  women  have 

of  late  taken  to  wearing  gold  ornaments  in  their  hair,  like  high  caste 
Hindus.  The  women  and  elder  children  help  the  men  in  the  fields 
and  salt-pans.  Several  of  them  send  their  boys  to  school,  but  the 
boys  are  very  early  made  use  of  as  cattle  and  crop  watchers. 

‘ Among  Agris,  after  the  birth  of  a child,  the  first  ceremony  is  the 
j worship  of  Sati  on  the  fifth  day.  It  is  performed  by  women  either 
I married  or  widows.  The  next  ceremonies  are  those  connected  with 
marriage.  Boys  are  generally  married  between  twelve  and  twenty-five, 
j and  girls  between  eight  and  fifteen.  When  an  Agri  wishes  to  get 
! his  son  married,  ho  asks  a friend  or  a relation  to  go  to  some  family 
1 who  have  a daughter  likely  to  make  a suitable  match.  On  reaching 
i the  girTs  house,  the  messenger  says  why  he  has  come  and  asks  the 
i girl’s  father  whether  he  is  willing  to  give  his  daughter  in  marriage.  If 
i the  father  agrees,  liquor  is  brought  and  drunk.  A Brahman  priest 
i is  asked  whether  the  stars  are  propitious ; and,  if  the  reply  is  favourable, 

I preparations  begin.  The  first  observance  is  the  dej  ceremony  when 
the  boy  sends  the  girl  ten  mans  of  rice  and  £4  (Rs.  40)  in  eash.^ 

I In  the  evening  of  the  marriage  day  the  boy,  accompanied  by  men 
I and  women  relations  and  music,  goes  on  horseback  to  the  girl’s 
I house.  He  is  received  by  the  girl’s  father,  the  priest  repeats 
I verses  and  the  boy  and  the  girl  are  married.  Betelnut  and  leaves 
I are  handed  round,  and  money  and  uncooked  food  are  distributed 
! among  Brfihmans.  In  the  night  a feast  is  held  when  rice,  pulse, 
i one  or  two  vegetables,  and  pulse  cakes  are  served.  Little  or 
I none  of  the  food  is  eaten,  as  the  guests  pass  the  whole  night  in 
: drinking  and  often  become  uproarious.^  Agris  allow  widow  marriage, 
: and,  if  well-to-do,  practise  polygamy.  Some  burn  and  others  bury 
i the  dead  ; but  burial  is  more  common  than  burning.  ^ They  do  not 
i carry  the  body  to  the  grave,  till  all  near  relations  within  seven  or 
eight  miles  have  come.  At  their  funerals  the  cost  of  liquor  varies 
I from  2s.  to  £1  (Re.  1 - Rs.  10).  A death  is  not  considered  to  cause 
impurity.  The  guests  not  only  touch  the  chief  mourner  and  his 
i family,  but  eat  with  him  during  the  ten  days  of  mourning.  On  their 
I return  from  the  bui’ial  the  mourners  all  dine  at  the  deceased’s 
I house,  and  others  who  go  to  condole  with  the  mourner  during  the 
: ten  days  of  mourning  do  not  leave  it  without  dining.  In  religion 
I they  are  nominally  Smfirts  and  Bhagvats,  but  their  death  and  other 
I customs  show  that  they  were  once  Lingdyats.  They  worship  all  Hindu 
: gods,  particularly  Khandoba  and  Bhairoba,  and  in  their  houses  have 
I gold  and  silver  embossed  plates  of  their  gods  and  goddesses. 


‘ This  sum  varies  according  to  the  eireumstanoes  of  the  parties.  It  is  never  loss 
than  £4  (Rs.  40),  but  sometimes  rises  as  high  as  £20  (Rs.  200). 

^ Li(]Uor  is  often  the  heaviest  item  at  an  Agri’s  marriage.  If  the  guests  are  not 
satisfied  with  the  quantity  drunk,  they  try  to  get  the  host  or  one  of  the  guests  into 
a scrape.  One  accuses  liim  of  a caste  olTenco,  another  supports  the  accusation,  and 
all  declare  liim  guilty  and  fine  him  from  26\  to  £2  (Re.  1-Rs.  20). 
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Their  priests  are  Palshe  Brdhmans  whom  they  greatly  respect. 
In  the  time  of  their  monthly  sickness  women  are  not  considered 
impure,  and  they  call  a Liiigayat  priest  to  perform  their  death 
cei’emonies  and  observe  a special  rite,  mahehtn,  on  the  second  of 
Mdgh  Shudh  (February-March).  In  other  respects  their  social  and 
religious  customs  do  not  differ  from  those  of  Koldba  Kunbis. 

Of  late  they  have  become  more  careful  observers  of  the  rules  of 
the  Brclhmanic  religion.  Formerly  there  were  no  temples  in  small 
villages,  but  of  late  several  temples  have  been  raised  to  M^ruti  and 
Devi.  They  now  keep  religious  books  in  their  houses  and  read 
them  to  their  wives  and  children,  or  go  to  hear  them  read  and 
explained  by  Brdhmaus.  They  have  taken  to  chant  verses  in 
their  temples,  accompanied  by  music,  and  perform  hhajan  saptdhds, 
that  is  loud  public  prayers,  which  last  for  seven  days.  They  make 
pilgrimages  to  Pandharpur,  Ndsik,  Trimbak,  and  Benares,  and  in 
every  way  show  a marked  increase  in  their  attention  to  religious 
matters. 

Every  Agia  village  has  its  head  or  pdtil,^  who  is  genex-ally  chosen 
from  the  oldest,  wealthiest,  and  most  intelligent  families.  Meetings 
of  the  Agris  of  one  village  are  csdled  jamdts,  and,  when  the  people 
of  several  villages  come  together,  the  assembly  is  called  Kashi-got 
or  Ganga-got.  For  the  larger  meetings  invitations  are  sent  in  the 
name  of  the  pdtil  or  of  some  other  respectable  person,  and  the  guests 
are  told  where  the  meeting  is  to  be  held  and  the  reason  for 
holding  it.  When  all  have  come,  earthen  jars  full  of  liquor  are  placed 
in  the  middle  of  the  company.  One  among  them  fills  a small 
conch-like  shelP  with  liquor,  and  presents  it  to  the  pdtil  or  other 
leading  guest,  and  then  to  the  rest.  When  all  have  had  a draught 
the  discussion  begins,  and  while  the  discussion  lasts  liquor  is  handed 
round  from  time  to  time.  After  each  draught,  some  mouthfuls  of 
parched  gram  or  peas  are  eaten.  In  this  way  as  much  as  £2  (Rs.  20) 
worth  of  liquor  is  drunk.  The  accused,  if  found  guilty,  is  generally 
fined  from  2s.  to  £10  (Re.  1 - Rs.  100).  If  he  refuses  to  pay,  he  is 
put  out  of  caste.  The  authority  of  caste  has  in  no  way  declined. 
The  Agris  are  a prosperous  class.  They  have  begun  to  take 
Government  wood  and  ferry  contracts.  Several  of  them  send  their 
boys  to  school,  and  during  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  they  have 
risen  steadily. 

Kunbis  are  found  over  the  whole  district.  They  are  considered 
pure  Shudras  sprung  from  the  feet  of  Brahma.  They  are  dark 
and  slightly  made  and  speak  Marilthi.  Most  of  them  are  husbandmen, 
and,  as  a class,  are  hardworking,  orderly,  contented,  hospitable,  and 
well-behaved.  Their  women  are  good  managers  and  their  houses 
arc  clean.  Besides  as  husbandmen  some  serve  as  labourers,  and 
others  as  household  servants,  messengers,  and  soldiers.  Their 


* The  point  of  the  shell  is  tipped  with  brass.  The  drinker  stretches  himself  back, 
till  his  head  is  nearly  iwallel  with  the  ground  and  generally  leans  his  neck  on  a 
bamboo  rail.  The  liiiuor-sorver  withdraws  his  thumb  from  the  ixiint  ot  tlie  sliell 
aiid  lets  the  liquor  pour  into  the  drinker’s  mouth,  till  the  shell  is  empty  or  till  the 
drinker  shakes  his  head,  as  a sign  that  he  has  had  enough. 
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women  work  in  the  fields  or  as  labourers.  They  live  in  thatched 
square  houses  and  own  cattle.  They  eat  rice,  ndcJini,  vari,  pulse, 
fish,  mutton,  and  fowls,  and  drink  country  liquor.  lu-doors  the 
men  wear  a loincloth,  and  the  women  a robe  and  bodice.  Out  of 
doors  the  women^s  dress  is  the  same  as  in-doors,  but  the  men  wear 
a waistcloth  and  blanket,  and  on  great  occasions  a turban.  They 
rise  at  five  or  six  in  the  morning  and  go  to  bed  at  nine  or  ten  at 
night.  They  breakfast  at  or  before  seven  in  the  morning,  dine  at 
‘ twelve,  and  sup  at  eight  or  nine  at  night.  In  the  rainy  season  they 
I sow  the  rice  in  beds  and  afterwards  plant  out  the  seedlings  in 
I ready  ploughed  fields.  While  the  plants  are  growing  the  chief 
i field  work  is  weeding.  In  the  fair  season,  after  harvest  and  the 
i thrashing  are  over,  they  gather  brushwood  to  burn  on  their  fields, 

: mend  the  rice  dams,  get  their  tools  ready,  fence  and  thatch  their 
; houses,  and  store  fuel. 

Among  KoUba  Kunbis,  when  a child  is  born,  the  midwife 
1 beats  a metal  plate,  tat,  and  the  father  runs  to  the  nearest  Brahman 
i astrologer  who  tells  him  what  name  to  give  his  child.  Mean- 
' while  the  midwife  cuts  the  navel  cord,  and  rubs  both  the  child 
and  the  mother  with  turmeric  and  oil,  bathes  them  in  water  that 
! has  been  boiled  and  allowed  to  cool,  and  swathes  the  child  in  cloth 
: bandages,  A piece  of  cloth  soaked  in  milk  is  put  into  the  child’s 
mouth,  and  it  is  laid  beside  its  mother  on  the  cot  under  which  an  iron 
' poker  or  billhook  is  laid  to  keep  off  evil  spirits.  The  mother  is 
fed  on  fine  rice,  butter,  pepper,  chicken  soup,  and  warm  water,  but 
: no  salt.  Elderly  women  drop  in  to  ask  how  she  is.  If  the  child  is 
: a boy,  they  congratulate  the  mother ; if  it  is  a girl,  they  say  the  first 
! daughter  is  bread  and  butter,  pahili  heti  tup  roti.  If  the  child’s 
, aunt  is  present  at  the  time  of  the  delivery,  she  cowdungs  the 
threshold  of  the  room,  places  a packet  of  betelnut  and  leaves  near 
I it,  and  says,  looking  towards  the  child,  ‘ This  child  is  to  be  my  son’s 
I wife.’  In  the  evening  the  mother  is  again  bathed,  nim  juice  is 
; given  her  to  drink,  and,  as  in  the  morning,  she  is  fed  with  rice,  butter, 

I pepper,  and  hot  water.  A lamp  is  kept  burning  during  the  night,  and 
I next  morning,  after  rubbing  them  with  turmeric  and  oil,  both  mother 
; and  child  are  bathed,  the  mother  fumigated  with  carraway  or  til 
] seed  and  the  child  given  a dose  of  castor  oil.  Then,  after  taking 
some  nim  juice,  the  mother  has  a meal  of  rice,  butter,  pepper,  and 
. some  hot  water  to  drink.  At  noon  women  neighbours  and  relations 
begin  to  drop  in.  As  each  woman  comes  she  touches  the  soles  of 
her  feet,  as  if  picking  some  dust  off  them,  waves  it  round  the 

■ child,  and  blows  the  dust  partly  into  the  air  and  partly  on  the 
' ground.  Then  cracking  the  finger  joints  of  both  her  hands,  she 

takes  her  seat,  and  is  given  turmeric  and  red  powder.  On  the  third 
and  the  fourth  days,  nothing  particular  is  done  except  that  the 
‘ mother  is  bathed  in  hot  water.  On  the  morning  of  the  fifth  day,  a 
cocoanut,  five  pieces  of  cocoa  kernel,  five  dry  dates,  five  grains  of 
pepper,  dry  ginger,  poppy,  cardamoms,  cloves,  nutmeg,  betelnut  and 

■ leaves,  catechu,  scented  and  red  powder,  tooth  powder,  a coloured 
cord  with  a small  parcel  of  red  and  scented  powder,  frankincense, 
and  a small  copper  or  brass  image  of  Satvai  are  brought.  Dishes  of 
mutton  and  rice-flour  balls  are  cooked,  and  relatives  and  friends  are 
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asked  to  a feast.  The  women  guests  bring  with  them,  on  a brass 
plate,  about  half  a pound  of  rice,  betelnut  and  leaves  and  sometimes 
a cocoanut  and,  placing  the  plate  before  the  goddess,  bow  befoic 
her  Thei  the  child’s  grandmother,  or  some  other  elderly  woman, 
nlaces  a m-ind-stone  in  the  lying-in  room,  and,  on  the  p'lnd- stone, 
sets  a rice-flour  image  two  or  three  inches  long  m form  like  a woman. 
Then  she  sprinkles  red  powder  on  the  image,  burns  frankincense, 
offers  fruit  and  cooked  food,  and,  wrapping  the  child  m a ^loth  lays 
it  before  the  goddess  and  prays  her  to  accept  the  offerings,  be  kind 
to  the  child,  and  overlook  any  shortcoming  in  the  worship.  Iho 
mother  then  comes  forward,  bows  before  tlm  imag^  and  eats  of  all 
the  dishes.  The  other  women  bow  before  the  goddess,  and,  after 
eating,  return  to  their  homes. 

When  the  women  have  gone,  the  men  begin  to  drop  in  and  as  they 
come  are  seated  on  blankets  and  dinner  is  served  After  dinner  a 
Ze  if  tobacco  is  handed  round,  first  to  the  paid,  then  to  the  elders 
and  last  of  all  to  the  rest,  except  to  the  young  boys  who  have  to  go 
on  if  hey  want  to  smoke.  Singing,  smoking,  and  <lrniking  go  on 
till  next  morning  when  all  go  to  their  homes  Next  day  the 
mother  and  child  are  rubbed  with  cocoanut  oil  and  _ bathed  in 
warm  water,  and  she  goes  back  to  her  special  _ dish  of  rice,  ^^61^ 
nenner  and  hot  water.  Then  five  unmarried  girls  are  lubbcd 
with  red  powder  and  turmeric,  and  their  laps  filled  with  wet  giain, 
a niece  of^cocoanut,  betelnut  and  leaves,  and  small  balls  of  powdei  ed 
Sinir  mW  with  molasses.  After  the  mother  has  prostrated 
berLlf  five  times  before  the  girls,  dinner  is  given  to  one  or  two 
women  neighbours. 

On  the  morning  of  the  eighth  day  the  mother  and  boy  are 

battled  and,  after  eating  her  usual  special  food,  she  is  pven  betel- 

leaves  and  nuts  to  chew,  and  a dish  of  live  coals  is  placed  under  her 

cot  Cocoa-kernel  and  dates  are  pounded  together  and  mixed  wit 

molasses  and  a little  is  given  to  the  mother  and  the  rest  distiibuted 

amono-  the  neighbours.  On  the  ninth  day  the  mother  is  bathed  v it 

hot  water.  On  the  tenth  day  two  or  three  women  come  and  w^ 

all  the  clothes  and  bedding,  and  in  return  arc  gwen  bicakfast.  All 
all  tne  cioti  & plastered  with  cowdung,  and 

1::  cow's'unne,  , Thon  witl.  ttahouso- 

people  they  feast  on  bread,  white  onions,  chatni,  chillies,  and  a dish  of 

s/ien«,  Pimpinella  anisum.  , ^ a 

On  the  eleventh  day  preparations  are  made  for  the  tweltth-day 
coremony.  Articles  are  laid  in  and  the  BrAhman  priest  and  giicsts 
arL  invited.  On  the  morning  of  the  twelfth  day  he  women  of  o 
iiouso  bathe  the  mother,  and  again  purify  the  walls  and  flooi  of  t 

orsS“ha  plaster  of  oowdmig.  They  then  make  some  cakes 
i nnnlr  fbshcs  of  I’icc,  vegetables,  and  pulse.  A goat  is  killed  am 
T , fid  is  eXrerii,  a metal  plate  aW  mixed  with  sp.oeyud 
lioilino-  water  This  dish  is  called  rakli.  The  bones  and  Hesh  are 
Sedin  two  separ-ate  pots,  and  the  haling  or  liver,  in  the  third-  A 

women  have  come, '’the  mother  .8““  "’^8  "'it'' ^^t-m  to  ^ 
outside  the  village  and  makes  olienngs  to  batvai.  On  thou  letiuu 
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a bangle-seller  puts  green  bangles  round  the  mother’s  and  black 
bangles  round  the  midwife’s  wrists.  Men  guests  have  by  this  time 
begun  to  drop  in,  and,  as  they  come,  are  seated  on  blankets  spread 
on  the  veranda.  The  Brahman  priest  next  arrives  with  his  almanao, 
and  he  too  takes  his  seat  on  the  veranda.  The  women  of  the  house 
tell  the  Brahman  the  day  and  hour  at  which  the  child  was  born, 
and  he,  spreading  liis  almanac  before  him  and  counting  his  fingers> 
^ives  the  child  a name  and  tells  his  fortune^.  The  child  is  dressed 
; m a new  frock  and  cap,  soot  is  rubbed  on  his  cheeks  and  eyelids, 
and  he  is  set  on  his  mother’s  lap,  who  sits  on  a low  wooden  stool, 

1 pdf,  facing  the  *east.  The  priest  is  given  about  a pound  of  rice 
land  split  pulse,  a little  molasses,  and  betelnut  and  leaves.  Then, 
from  the  roof  of  the  sitting  room,  a bamboo  cradle  is  hung 
land  worshipped,  turmeric  and  red  powder  are  thrown  over  it, 
cooked  food  is  offered,  and  a blanket  spread  in  it,  with  some 
]'  wet  gram  and  betelnut  and  leaves  in  the  corners,  and  a string 
i:  tied  in  the  middle.  Then  the  mother  sits  near  the  cradle,  and  each 
I of  the  women  neighbours  gives  her  red  powder  and  turmeric,  and 
i generally  presents  the  child  with  a frock,  a cap,  and  a cocoanuk 
j Then  the  child  is  dressed  and  put  into  the  cradle,  and  as  the  women 
I rock  the  cradle,  they  sing  songs.  The  mother,  lifting  the  child  and 
I turning  it  thrice  round  the  cradle,  says  ‘ Take  Harpal  and  give 
Gopdl,  take  Govind  and  give  Krishna,  take  Mahadev  and  give 
Rdm,  and  take  Bharat  and  give  Shatrughna.’  The  child  is  then 
[ laid  in  the  cradle,  and  one  of  the  women  puts  her  mouth  close  to 
|i  the  child’s  ear  and  says,  ‘ Take  a handful  of  cooked  pulse  and 
[i  come  and  amuse  our  Somaji  Then  the  mother’s  lap  is  filled 

n with  cocoanut,  rice,  glass  beads,  turmeric,  pieces  of  cocoa-kernel 
r and  betelnut,  and  she  is  taken  to  bow  to  the  family  gods.  A 
I piece  of  thread  is  tied  round  the  child’s  loins,  and  the  guests  are 
I feasted.  After  they  have  done,  they  are  given  betelnut  and  leaves, 
I wet  pulse,  and  rice  cakes.  When  the  guests  begin  to  leave,  an 
I old  man  and  woman  seat  themselves  in  the  doorway  and  refuse  to 
; let  the  women  pass,  till  they  mention  their  husband’s  name.^ 

, After  some  coquetting  the  boldest  of  the  women  repeats  a couplet 
i in  which  her  husband’s  name  occurs,  when  the  rest,  one  by  one, 
follow  her  lead. 

On  the  thirteenth  day  the  young  mother  begins  to  go  about  tho 
house,  washing,  cooking,  and  cleaning.  Except  on  the  new  moon 
and  on  the  fifth  day  after  the  new  moon,  the  child  is  bathed  every 
other  day  as  usual,  care  beiiig  taken  that  none  of  the  coal  is 
removed  while  the  water  is  being  heated,  as  this  is  believed  to  give 
the  child  itch.  When  two  months  old,  to  guard  against  liver  disease, 
the  mother  gives  the  child  tooth-powder  mised  with  cow’s  milk  and 
liquor,  draws  a circle  round  its  navel  Avith  black  nut,  and  sprinkles 
ashes  over  it,  while  a sorcerer  mutters  a charm.  To  increase  her 
: supply  of  milk,  the  mother  is  given  rice,  buttei’,  and  split  peas, 

' When  the  child  is  three  months  old,  to  help  it  to  hold  up  its  head, 

' TTT — 

^ The  Mardthi  runs,  ‘Muth  muth  ghugrya  ghya,  dni  dtnchyOj  Somdji pdtlds  khelvdyds  yaJ' 
" A Hindu  wife  never  mentions  her  husband’s  name, 
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tlio  mother  cats  a cooked  goat’s  head,  and  round  the  child’s  neck 
is  hung  a black  thread  with  two  black  nuts,  hajar  hatus,  and  au 
imago  of  the  goddess  Satvai.  To  ward  off  tho  evil  eye  a black 
thread  is  tied  round  the  child’s  waist,  and  copper  rings  are  put  on 
its  feet,  and  the  eyelids  of  both  the  child  and  the  mother  are 
touched  with  soot.  In  the  same  month  the  mother  and  child, 
accompanied  by  female  relations,  go  to  visit  the  shrine  of  the 
goddess  Satvai,  when  betelnut  and  leaves,  turmeric,  tooth-powder, 
soot,  rice,  dry  cocoa-kernel  and  frankincense,  and  sometimes 
a goat,  two  cocoanuts,  a robe  and  bodice  are  offered  to  tho 
goddess  and  the  goat  is  killed  before  her.  Except  the  head  and 
legs,  khnrmimdi,  which  are  placed  behind  the  goddess,  the  body 
of  the  goat  is  taken  away,  cooked,  presented  to  the  goddess  and 
eaten.  The  miuistrant  or  jnijdri  tells  the  goddess  the  reason  of  the 
offering,  and,  taking  a pinch  of  ashes,  rubs  them  over  the  brow 
of  tho  child  and  its  mother.  After  feasting  on  the  flesh  of  the  goat 
and  other  dishes,  they  buy  back  the  goat’s  head  and  legs  from  tho 
ininisti-ant  at  from  to  6d.  (1-4  as.)  and  go  home.  All  tho 

religious  parts  of  this  ceremony  are  performed  by  the  temple 
priest,  gonei'ally  a Maratha  or  a Gurav  by  caste.  The  services  of  a j 
Brahman  are  not  required.  ^ 

On  reaching’  home  the  mother  and  child  stand  at  the  house-door,  ^ 
and  a woman,  coming  from  the  house,  waves  a piece  of  bread  and 
some  water  round  them,  and  pours  water  over  the  mother’s  feet.  > 
When  the  child  is  four  or  five  months  old,  it  is  bathed  outside  of  tho 
house,  and  when  it  is  about  a year  old  and  begins  to  walk,  its  head  j 
is  shaved,  except  a tuft  on  the  crown,  and  the  hair  offered  to  the 
goddess  Satvdi.  The  bai’ber  gets  a present  of  a handkerchief  and 
sometimes  a cap  or  a pair  of  scissors,  and  the  mother  gives  a feast  to 
a party  of  married  women.  Six  months  later,  when  the  child  begins 
to  eat,  the  mother  passes  an  old  live  fish  three  or  four  times  round 
the  child’s  face  to  stop  the  flow  of  saliva.  When  four  years  old  the 
child  begins  to  run  about  the  streets  and  lanes,  spins  tops,  and  plays 
at  marbles,  bat  and  ball,  and  hide  and  seek.  After  about  seven  the 
child  begins  to  be  of  use  to  his  parents,  taking  the  cattle  to  graze 
and  bringing  them  home  in  the  evening.  When  ten  years  old  he  is 
branded  on  tho  hand  as  a cowherd.  A few  pellets  of  hare’s  dung 
are  brought  from  a hill,  pounded  and  set  in  four  or  five  places  about 
the  boy’s  left  wrist  and  burnt.  The  older  men  hold  tho  child  so  as 
to  keep  him  quiet,  and  when  ho  can  no  longer  bear  the  pain,  the  • 
burning  pellets  are  knocke<l  off  and  tho  skin  rubbed. 

At  sixteen  the  p.arents  of  tho  boy,  if  well-to-do,  think  of  marrying 
him,  or,  ns  they  say,  ‘ 'hying  a clog  round  his  neck.’  Tho  girl  chosen 
for  liis  wife  is  usually  from  eight  to  twelve  years  old.  Among 
Kunbis  it  is  not  necessary  that  a girl  should  bo  m.arried  before  she 
reaches  womanhood,  and  among  men  though,  if  well-to-do,  they  may 
be  married  at  sixteen,  it  often  ha])]ions  that  in  large  or  poor  families 
the  younger  sons  remain  unmarried  till  well  on  in  life.  Some  keep 
Kun'bi,  Marathi,  Akarmashi  or  Sinde  mistresses,  and,  after  the 
people  have  been  told,  the  child  is  admitted  into  caste.  It  is  not 
uncommon  for  old  men  of  forty  or  fifty  and  upwaids  to  inaiiy 
children  of  eight  or  ten.  Before  a marriage  can  be  fixed,  the  parties 
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innst  aRccrtain  tliat  the  boy  and  girl  aro  not  o£  the  same  clan,  or  leal. 
'i'hcy  may  boar  the  same  surname,  but  tlio  crest,  or  devale,  must  be 
dilTorent.  After  talking  the  matter  over  with  his  wife  and  fixing 
on  some  girl,  the  boy’s  father  goes  to  a Brdhman  and  asks  him  when 
ho  should  set  out  to  make  his  offer  to  the  girl’s  parents.  The 
Ib-ahman  generally  names  the  next  day  as  the  lucky  time,  and  the 
boy’s  father,  taking  some  bread  and  vegetables  in  a piece  of  cloth, 
starts  with  a relation  or  two  to  the  girl’s  house.  When  they  reach 
the  house  he  makes  over  the  bundle  to  the  women  of  the  house.  The 
guests  are  seated  and  asked  to  smoke  a pipe  of  tobacco.  In  the 
evening  when  the  men  come  home  they  talk  the  matter  over,  and, 
after  some  pressure,  the  girl’s  father  agrees  to  give  his  daughter,  and, 
as  a sign  of  agreement,  the  two  fathers  sup  from  the  same  plate. 
Islext  morning  the  boy’s  father  goes  to  the  Brahman  and  tells  him 
the  boy’s  and  girl’s  names,  and  fixes  the  next  day  for  the  sweet-rice 
feast,  gidbhdt.  He  sends  word  to  the  girl’s  father  and  goes  to  his 
own  house.  Immediately  after  the  girl’s  father  invites  the  boy’s  father 
to  a feast  at  his  house.  At  the  same  time  they  settle  what  presents 
each  is  to  make  to  the  other’s  child  ; that  the  boy’s  father  should 
not  bring  more  than  five  or  six  men  to  dine  with  him  during  marriage 
dinners  ; that  the  girl’s  father  should  bo  paid  fifteen  rupees  as  dowry, 
dq/,  a month  before  the  marriage  day;  and,  lastly,  that  some  of 
the  women  of  his  family  should  be  present  when  the  wedding  clothes 
aro  bought. 

Next  day  some  of  the  relations,  taking  earrings,  a robe  and  bodice, 
a piece  of  cocoa-kernel,  dates,  and  betelnut  and  leaves,  go  to  the  girl’s 
house  and  present  them  to  the  girl,  placing  the  betelnut  and  leaves 
before  the  household  gods.  When  the  guests  are  seated,  one  of  them 
asks  the  girl’s  father  why  the  dinner  is  given.  To  this  one  of  the 
leading  guests,  perhaps  the  answers  that  the  dinner  is  given 

because  the  host  has  given  his  daughter  to  So  and  So’s  son.  Then, 
after  the  girl’s  father  has  been  asked  and  answered  that  what  the 
pdtil  says  is  true,  the  boy’s  father  is  asked  what  ornaments  he  has 
agreed  to  give  and  he  names  them.  When  these  and  other  points 
are  thus  openly  settled  they  feast.  Before  leaving,  the  boy’s  father 
asks  the  girl’s  father  to  dine  the  next  day  at  his  house.  When  tho 
girl’s  father  and  his  relations  arrive,  the  boy,  dressed  in  his  best,  is 
presented  to  them.  His  grandmother  is  given  a bodice,  and  betelnut 
and  leaves  are  set  before  the  household  gods.  Dinner  is  served  and 
tho  marriage  presents  are  named.  When  dinner  is  over  the  guests 
leave.  From  this  time  marriage  preparations  are  pressed  on.  The 
boy’s  father  pays  the  dowry  in  presence  of  two  or  three  witnesses,  and 
the  next  day  both  men  and  women  go  to  the  market  to  buy  clothes. 
When  tho  priest  fixes  a lucky  evening  for  the  wedding,  word  is  sent 
to  the  girl’s  parents ; and  the  boy’s  father  sends  invitations  to 
relations  and  friends  and  castefellows ; neighbours  aro  asked  to  help 
in  making  a booth.  Except  that  an  altar  is  built  at  the  girl’s  house, 
the  preparations  at  both  the  houses  aro  the  same.  Musicians  are 
called,  and  early  in  the  morning  of  the  wedding  day,  at  tho  girl’s 
house,  the  household  hand-mill  is  cleaned  and  turmeric  ground  and 
made  into  fine  powder.  A piece  of  cloth  is  dipped  in  the  turmeric 
and  a few  grains  of  rice,  betelnut,  and  a turmeric  root  aro  put  in  tho 
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eloth  and  tied  to  the  neck  of  the  mill.  Then  a low  wooden  stool  is 
set  in  the  doorway,  and  round  it  five  metal  water-pots  are  arranged, 
and  thread  wound  round  them  five  times.  A betelnut  and  a few  grains 
of  rice  are  placed  in  the  girVs  hands,  and  a metal  water-pot  fiilled 
with  cold  water  is  placed  in  the  bridesmaid’s  hands,  and  the  two  go 
round  the  pots  five  times.  The  bridesmaid,  or  haravli,  who  walks 
behind  the  giil,  pours  a little  water  on  a low  wooden  stool,  and  the 
girl,  five  times  over,  di-ops  a few  grains  of  rice  on  the  water,  and 
setting  first  her  right  foot  and  then  her  left  on  the  stool,  sits  on  it. 
Her  Imad  is  then  rubbed  with  oil  and  she  is  bathed.  While  this  goes 
on  the  girl  bathes  a number  of  little  children  who  stand  in  front  of 
her,  and  the  musicians  play  from  time  to  time.  When  all  the  children 
have  been  bathed,  the  girl’s  mother  comes  forward,  and  sitting  close 
to  her  daughter,  is  bathed.  She  is  then  presented  with  a robe  and 
bodice,  her  arms  are  rubbed  with  turmeric,  red  powder  is  applied 
to  her  bi’ow  and  a cocoanut  and  some  rice  are  placed  in  her  lap. 
The  girl  is  dressed  in  a ixibe  and  green  bodice,  and  her  clothes 
are  stained  with  turmeric,  her  brow  daubed  with  red  powder  and 
rice,  her  cheeks  and  the  spot  between  the  eyebrows  marked  with 
soot,  and  her  lap  filled  with  a cocoanut,  five  dry  cocoa-kernels,  five 
betelnuts,  five  turmeric  roots,  and  some  grains  of  wheat.  After  this 
a chaplet  either  of  flowers  or  tinsel  is  tied  round  her  brow  and  her 
head  is  covered  with  a blanket.  Without  letting  the  thread  that 
encircles  them  touch  the  girl,  four  women  stand  with  the  water- 
pots  in  their  hands  and  a fifth  loosens  one  end  of  the  thread  and 
ties  it  to  a post  on  one  side  of  the  doorway. 

By  this  time,  at  the  boy’s  house,  the  priest  has  come  and  the 
worship  of  a winnowing  fan  and  Ganesh  is  performed,  and  the  priest 
leaves  with  a present.  A near  relation  of  the  boy, ^taking  some 
turmeric  and  accompanied  by  music,  goes  to  the  girl’s  house,  and, 
making  over  the  turmeric  to  the  people  of  the  house,  returns. 
theboy  is  seated  on  a low  wooden  stool  like  thegirl,bathed  and  dressed. 
His  brow  is  daubed  with  red  powderand  over  it  a few  grains  of  rice  are 
stuck.  A tinsel  chaplet  is  tied  to  his  brow.  The  guests  are  now  feasted 
and  the  boy  is  seated  on  a horse  or  in  bullock  cart,  or  on  a man  s 
shoulder,  or  he  walks  accompanied  by  men  and  women  relations  and 
friends  with  music  to  the  boy’s  village  temple,  and  from  the  temple, 
with  about  twice  as  many  friends  as  he  had  promised  to  bring,  goes  to 
the  boundary  of  the  girl’s  village  On  reaching  the  boundary  a lemon 
is  waved  round  the  boy’s  head  and  thrown  away^  One  of  the  company, 
goino-  to  the  girl’s  house,  tells  her  father  that  the  boy  is  come.  Then 
tho  girl^s  near  relations  go  to  meet  him,  and  the  girl  s brother  and 
uncles  refuse  to  let  him  jxiss  the  boundary.  After  a while  they 
give  in,  betelnut  and  leaves  are  handed  round,  they  embrace,  and  the 
boy  and  his  party  enter  the  village.  They  first  go  to  the  village 
temple  and  then,  after  bowing  before  the  god,  the  bridegroom  is 
led  to  the  door  of  the  girl’s  marriage  hall.  Here  he  is  bathed  and 
dressed  in  new  clothes  and  seated  near  the  outer  wall  of  the  house. 
The  girl  who  is  richly  dressed,  has  her  lap  filled  with  a handful  of 
wheat  and  a cocoanut,  aud  is  seated  on  the  hoy’s  left.  They  are  then 
made  to  stand  facing  each  other,  and  a cloth  is  held  between  them. 
Ilehiud  tho  girl  stands  her  sister  with  a lighted  lamp  in  her  hand. 
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flud  boliind  tlio  boy  his  brother  with  a lemon  stuck  on  the  point  of 
a dagger.  The  Brahman  repeats  verses,  mangaldshtaks,  the  guests 
throw  rice  over  the  couple,  and,  at  the  end  of  the  verses,  the 
Brahman  claps  his  hands,  the  musicians  play,  and  the  marriage  is 
over.  The  priest  is  presented  with  a coooanut,  rice,  and  money, 
and  retires.  The  boy  and  the  girl  are  seated  on  the  altar  close  to 
each  other,  the  girl  to  the  boy’s  left.  The  guests  aro  feasted  and 
they  either  stay  over  the  night  or  go  home.  On  the  fourth  day  tho 
procession  goes  back  to  tho  boy’s  house. 

Kunbis  allow  their  widows  to  marry.  Polygamy  is  allowed  and 
practised  by  those  who  have  no  family  by  the  first  wife,  who  have 
only  daughters,  or  who  need  servants  for  field  work.  Most 
Kunbis  have  two  wives,  and  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  per  cent 
have  more  than  two. 

When  she  comes  of  age,  a girl  is  seated  in  a room  by  herself  for 
three  days.  On  the  fourth  day  she  is  bathed  and  word  is  sent  to 
her  parents,  and  in  her  lap  are  laid  some  grains  of  wheat  and  a 
betolnut.  Eolations  are  feasted  and  in  the  evening  the  gii-l  is 
sent  to  sleep  in  a room  by  herself,  and  one  of  the  boy’s  female 
relations  shuts  him  into  his  wife’s  room. 

When  a Kunbi  is  on  the  point  of  death  his  son  lays  his  father*s 
head  on  his  right  knee,  and  drops  water  into  his  mouth,  and, 
when  he  breathes  his  last,  the  women  of  the  house  weep.  A small 
piece  of  gold  is  laid  in  the  mouth,  and,  after  an  hour  or  two,  friends 
and  neighbours  come.  One  of  them  goes  to  buy  an  earthen  pot, 
cloth  and  bamboos,  and  if  the  deceased  belongs  to  a family  of 
Kunbis  who  burn  their  dead,^  the  village  Mhdr  accompanies  the 
funeral  party  to  the  burning  ground.  A neighbour  cooks  a handful 
of  rice  which  one  of  the  mourners  carries  with  him  to  the  burning 
ground.  The  corpse  is  brought  out  of  the  house  and  laid  on  the 
house  steps  with,  its  feet  towards  the  roadside.  It  is  rubbed  with 
turmeric  and  warm  water  is  poured  over  it.  It  is  then  laid  on 
the  bier  and  covered  from  head  to  foot  with  a sheet.  On  the  sheet 
is  sprinkled  red  and  scented  powder  and  sweet  basil  leaves,  and 
the  chief  mourner  is  given  a piece  of  cloth  to  tie  across  his  shoulder 
and  chest.  Then,  holding  an  earthen  jar  with  some  live  coal  in  his 
right  hand,  the  chief  mourner  starts,  and  four  near  relations,  lifting 
the  bier,  follow ; when  near  the  burning  ground  the  foremost  bearer 
touches  a stone  with  the  toe  of  his  right  foot  and  orders  the  mourners 
behind  to  pick  it  up  as  the  jivkhada  or  stone  of  life.  This  stone  is 
considered  the  type  of  the  dead  man  and  is  handed  over  to  the 
chief  mourner.  At  the  same  time  the  corpse-bearers  change  places, 
those  in  front  coming  behind  and  those  behind  going  in  front. 
Qn  reaching  the  pool  near  the  burning  ground,  the  body  is  lowered 
and  the  pile  made  ready,  any  ornament  that  there  is  on  the  dead 
man’s  body  being  placed  on  the  pile.  The  chief  mourner  bathes 
and  brings  a potful  of  water  into  which  he  drops  some  cocoanut 
milk.  The  deceased’s  sister’s  son  puts  a few  drops  of  the  water 
into  the  dead  man’s  mouth,  then  the  other  mourners  drop  in  a 


^ Among  Kunbis  the  rich  burn  aaid  the  poor  bury. 
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little,  the  cliiof  mourner  coming  last.  The  chief  mourner  then  lights 
the  pile  and  beats  his  mouth  with  the  open  palm  of  his  right  liand. 
Ho  next  takes  the  water-pot,  and,  boring  holes  in  it,  walks  three  times 
round  the  pyre,  when  he  dashes  the  pot  on  the  ground  and  again 
beats  his  mouth.  Then  the  kernel  of  the  cocoanut  is  crushed  and 
mixed  with  earth,  and  each  of  the  mourners,  taking  a piece,  stands 
round  and  throws  it  on  the  pyre.  Then  they  bathe,  and,  on  their 
way  home,  take  a draught  of  liquor  and  go  back  to  the  mourner’s 
house.  On  reaching  his  house  the  chief  mourner  lays  the  stone  of 
life,  jivkliada,  in  some  safe  place  in  the  roof  where  it  remains  for 
ton  days.  At  the  same  time  a lighted  lamp  is  set  in  the  house  and 
all  the  mourners  throw  grains  of  I’ice  over  the  lamp,  and,  except  such 
as  have  come  from  long  distances,  return  to  their  homes.  Meanwhile 
neighbours  come  with  bread,  cooked  rice,  and  vegetables,  and  servo 
them  to  the  mourner,  his  family,  and  guests.  In  the  evening, 
taking  a shel}  and  filling  it  with  milk,  the  mourners  sit  watching 
whether  ants  or  other  insects  come  to  drink.  If  any  insect  drinks 
they  believe  that  it  is  the  spirit  of  the  dead  man  who  comes  to  show 
his  friends  that  he  has  died  contented.  If  no  insect  comes,  or  if  an 
insect  comes  near  and  draws  back,  it  is  thought  that  the  spirit  has 
some  unfulfilled  wish  or  care  that  keeps  it  from  leaving  the 
earth.  They  speak  to  it,  calling  upon  it  to  drink  quietly  and  go  to 
heaven,  and  promising  that  they  will  see  that  all  its  wishes  are 
carried  out.  This  is  repeated  on  two  days. 

On  the  third  day  the  chief  mourner  and  some  other  relations  go 
to  the  burning  ground  and  bathe,  and  offer  rice  balls  to  the  dead. 
Then  they  bow  to  the  offering  and  ask  crows  to  come  and  eat.  If 
the  crows  come  and  eat,  it  is  believed  that  the  soul  is  happy  and 
has  entered  its  new  birth.  If  the  crows  refuse  to  eat,  the  mourners 
call  on  the  dead  to  tell  why  he  is  unhappy  and  assure  him  that 
he  has  nothing  to  fear,  and  that  they  will  take  care  of  his  family.  If 
they  do  not  succeed  in  getting  the  crows  to  eat,  a figure  of  a crow 
is  made,  and,  with  it,  the  chief  mourner  touches  the  offering  and  the 
party  go  home.  For  ten  days  the  house  is  in  mourning.  On  the 
eleventh  the  house  is  cowdunged,  and,  on  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth, 
rice  balls  are  offered  and  friends  and  relations  feasted.  A yearly 
feast  is  held  on  the  death  day  when  rice  balls  are  offered  to  the  crows, 

Kunbis  worship  the  ordinary  Hindu  gods.  But  the  chief  object 
of  their  worship  are  local  or  demon-gods,  whose  displeasure  they 
greatly  fear  and  take  every  care  to  avoid.  They  hold  in  high  respect 
the  Brahmans  who  are  their  priests.  They  keep  all  Hindu  fasts  and 
feasts.  Social  disputes  are  settled  at  meetings  of  the  men  of  the 
caste,  whoso  authority  has  not  of  late  grown  weaker. 

Malis  are  returned  as  numbering  14,995  souls  and  as  found  over 
the  whole  district.  Besides  by  the  name  of  Malis,  they  are  known 
as  Pachkalshis,  Sutiirs,  and  Marfith^.  They  speak  Marfithi,  are 
hardworking  contented  and  well-behaved,  and  earn  their  living  as 
husbandmen,  gardeners,  carpenters,  and  day-labourers,  and  a few 
as  writers.  About  fifty  MAlis  are  village  headmen,  but  most  are 
cultivators.  They  live  in  one-storied  houses  with  mud  or  brick 
walls  and  with  thatched  or  tiled  roofs.  They  have  cattle  and  a few 
have  servants.  They  live  on  rice,  rice  bread,  vegetables,  and  fish. 
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Thoiv  holiday  dinners  consist  of  pulse-bread,  mutton,  fowls,  and  liquor. 
3'hcy  dress  like  Braliniaus,  Prabhus,  or  Kunbis,  wearing  a loincloth, 
a coarse  blanket,  and  a cap  or  a piece  of  cloth  rolled,  round  the  head. 
On  festive  occasions  they  dress  in  silk-bordered  waistcloths,  turban, 
and  coat,  aud  the  women  in  the  full  Mai-dtha  robe  and  bodice.  The 
wives  of  husbandmen  aud  gardeners  help  their  husbands  by  selling 
vegetables,  butter,  and  milk.  They  worship  all  the  Hindu  gods 
and  their  priests  are  ordinary  Brahmans.  They  Avear  the  sacred 
thread,  and  do  not  fox’bid  widow  marriage.  They  send  their  boys 
to  school  and  are  well-to-do. 

Of  Craftsmen  there  were  twenty- two  classes  with  a strength  of 
22,953  (males  11,099,  females  11,254)  or  0-35  percent  of  the  Hindu 
population.  Of  these  1466  (males  699,  females  707)  were  Bangad 
Kclsars;  361  (males  189,  females  172)  Beldarsj  1375  (735  males,  640 
females)  Buruds  j 6248  (males  3215,  females  3033)  Chambharsj  18 
(males  6,  females  12)  Jingars;  100  (all  males)  Kachhis;  830  (males  389, 
females  441)  Khtaris  ; 98  (males  61,  females  37)  Khatris  ; 27  (males 
13,  females  14)  Koshtis  ; 3732  (males  1826,  females  1900)  Kumbhars; 
328  (males  171,  females  157)  Lohars ; 28  (males  19,  females  9) 
Ot.4ris;  11  (males  4,  females  7)  Panchalsj  48  (males  23,  females  25) 
Patharvats  ; 6 (males  2,  females  4)  Rangdris ; 43  (males  18,  females 
25)  Raulis ; 475  (males  242,  females  233)  Salis  ^ 12  (males  9,  females 
3)  Sangars;  1637  (males  856,  females  781)  Shimpis ; 5229  (males 
2689,  females  2540)  Sonars;  37  (males  15,  females  22)  Tdmbats; 
and  844  (males  418,  females  426)  Telis. 

Bangad  Kasars  are  found  over  the  whole  district.  They  are 
dark,  tall,  and  thin.  They  speak  Mardthi.  They  make  lac  bracelets 
and  help  women  in  putting  on  lac  and  glass  bracelets.  They  do  not' 
keep  any  animals.  They  eat  rice  and  rice  bread  and  vegetables,  but 
neither  fish  nor  flesh,  and  they  never  drink  liquor.  Their  holiday 
dishes  are  rice  balls  and  wheat  cakes,  costing  from  Is.  to  Is,  6d. 
(8-12  as.)  a head.  On  the  fifth  day  after  a birth  the  goddess  Satvai 
is  worshipped,  and  a feast  is  given  to  relations  and  friends.  On  the 
twelfth  day  the  child  is  laid  in  the  cradle  and  named.  Girls  are 
married  between  eight  and  ten,  and  boys  between  fifteen  aud  twenty. 
They  do  not  wear  the  sacred  thread,  aud  they  allow  Avidows  to  marry. 
They  worship  the  ordinary  Hindu  gods,  but  their  chief  deities  are 
Vithoba,  Khandoba,  Chandoba,  and  Chindi.  Their  priests  arc 
Brahmans,  and  their  fasts  and  feasts  are  like  those  of  high  casto 
Hindus.  Social  disputes  are  settled  at  meetings  of  the  men  of  the 
caste.  Caste  authority  has  not  of  late  grown  less.  They  send  their 
boys  to  school  and  are  a steady  and  prosperous  class. 

Beldars  or  stone-masons  are  returned  as  found  in  Pen  and  Alibag. 
They  arc  a well  employed  class.  Buruds  or  basket-makers  are 
returned  as  numbering  1375  souls  and  as  found  over  the  whole 
district.  They  are  divided  into  Saukpdls,  Jdts,  Parvaris,  and 
Tailaugs.  They  are  hardAvorkiug  orderly  people,  and  live  by  making 
bamboo  baskets,  mats,  fans,  aud  blinds,  the  Avomen  doing  as  much 
work  as  the  men.  They  hold  a A^ery  low  position,  Chambhars 
refusing  to  mend  their  shoes.  As  a class  they  are  rather  poor, 
though  able  to  keep  their  families  in  fair  comfort.  They  do  not  scud 
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their  boys  to  school,  hoither  do  they  take  to  new  pursuits.  Chambhaes 
are  returned  as  found  over  the  whole  district,  but  especially  in 
Mdngaon  and  Mahad.  They  are  leather-dressers  and  shoe  and  sandal 
makers.  Very  little  leather  is  prepared  in  the  district,  almost  all  of 
it  comes  from  Bombay  and  Poona.  As  a class  Chctinbhdrs  are  fairly 
off.  JiNQARS  or  saddle-makers  are  returned  as  found  in  Pen,  Roha, 
Mslngaon,  and  Mahad^  The  decrease  in  the  number  of  horse  owners 
and  the  greater  use  of  European  harness,  have  greatly  reduced  the 
demand  for  native  saddles.  The  Jingars  have  had  to  take  to  fresh 
employments,  and  now  earn  their  living  as  coppersmiths,  blacksmiths, 
bookbinders,  umbrella  menders,  and  painters.  As  a class  they  are 
badly  off,  scarcely  any  of  them  being  in  easy  circumstances  Kachhis 
are  retuimed  as  numbering  100  souls  and  as  found  in  Mangaou 
only.  They  are  hardworking,  sober,  and  orderly.  Most  of  them 
are  fruit-sellers.  They  eat  fish  and  flesh  and  drink  liquor.  They 
worship  the  ordinary  Hindu  gods,  and  their  priests  are  ordinary 
Brahmans.  They  have  no  headmen  and  settle  social  disputes  at 
meetings  of  the  men  of  the  caste.  They  send  their  boys  to  school 
and  are  in  easy  circumstances.  KatAris  or  wood-turners  are  returned 
as  found  only  in  Pen.  None  of  them  have  taken  to  new  employments, 
but  they  are  a steady  prosperous  people.  Kuatris  are  found  only 
in  Alibag.  They  claim  to  be  of  Kshatriya  descent  and  state  tha,t 
they  were  originally  settled  in  Chaul,  as  silk  weavers,  but  left  it 
and  went  to  Revdanda  on  account  of  a pestilence.  Most  of  them 
have  since  come  to  Alibag.  The  men  are  short  and  spare,  fair,  and 
small-eyed.  Their  women  are  fair  and  short.  ^ They  speak  Marathi. 
They  live  in  houses  with  walls  of  mud  or  brick  and  roofs  of  tile. 
They  eat  fish  and  flesh,  and  drink  liquor.  Both  men  and  women 
dress  like  Maratha  Brahmans.  They  were  formerly  silk  weavers  and 
dyers,  and  dealers  in  gold)  silver,  and  silk  lace.  Every  family  has 
still  one  or  two  looms  in  working  order,  but  they  do  not  chiefly  depend 
on  weaving  for  their  living.  About  twenty  years  ago,  as  they  found 
silk  weaving  a declining  trade,  the  Khatris  took  to  pawnbioking. 
The  people  who  deal  with  them  are  generally  families  of  some 
substance  and  the  articles  pledged  are  almost  always  redeemed. 
When  they  are  not  redeemed  they  are  sold  by  the  Khatris.  They 
worship  the  ordinary  Hindu  gods,  and  their  favourite  household 
goddesses  arG  jA-slicipuri,  Rud  BliRVRiii,  and  tlie  ^ed 

Khandoba.  Their  priests  are  Brahmans  whom  they  treat  with 
respect.  Social  disputes  are  settled  by  their  headman,  or  vmMdamy 
with  the  help  of  the  men  of  the  caste.  Though  not  so  gainful  as  it 
was  twenty-five  years  ago,  this  pawnbroking  is  a thriving  business, 
and  the  Khatris,  as  a class,  are  well-to-do  and  free  from  debt.  They 
send  their  boys  to  school,  and,  on  the  whole,  are  prosperous  and 
rising.  Koshtis  are  found  in  Pen,  Mangaou,  and  Mahfid.  '1  hey  arc 
the  same  as  Salis,  and,  in  their  handlooms,  weave  both  cotton  and 
silk.  Like  the  Salis  they  are  depressed  by  the  competition  of  European 
and  Bombay  machine-made  goods.  Kumbhars  or  potters  are  returned 
as  found  over  the  whole  district.  They  take  to  no  new  calling,  and, 
on  the  whole,  are  rather  a complaiuing  and  declining  caste.  Lohars 
or  blacksmiths  are  found  in  all  largo  villages.  They  are  steady  and 
well  employed,  but  suffer  considerably  from  the  competition  ot 
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European  Lardwaro.  Otaris  aro  returned  as  numbering  twenty- 
eight  souls  and  as  found  in  Mahad  only.  Panchals  are  returned  as 
numbering  eleven  souls  and  as  found  in  Alibag  only.  They  wear 
the  sacred  thread,  do  not  eat  fish  or  flesh,  and  drink  noliquoi\  They 
do  not  eat  from  the  hands  of  Brfihmans,  As  a class  they  are  poor. 
Patharvats  are  returned  as  numbering  forty-eight  souls  and  as 
found  over  the  whole  district.  They  speak  Marathi  and  make  hand- 
mills,  grind-stones,  and  rolling  pins,  and  also  work  as  stonemasons 
and  carvers.  Their  houses  are  like  those  of  Kunbis.  The  men 
wear  a waistcloth,  jacket,  and  turban,  and  the  women  the  Maratha 
robe  and  bodice.  They  are  a poor  people.  Rangaris  are  returned 
as  numbering  six  and  as  found  in  Roha  and  Pen.  Raulis  aro 
returned  as  numbering  forty-three  and  as  found  in  Pen  only.  They 
are  a dark  people  and  look  like  low-caste  Hindus.  They  weave  cot 
and  trouser  tape,  and,  such  as  have  turned  Grosfivis,  beg,  weaving  as 
they  move  from  door  to  door.  They  dress  like  Kunbis,  and  wear 
brass  or  horn  rings  in  their  ears.  Their  customs  are  like  those  of 
Kunbis.  _ As  a class  they  are  poor.  SIlis  or  weavers  are  returned 
as  found  in  Alibag  and  Mangaon.  Their  houses,  which  in  almost  all 
cases  are  their  own  property,  are  better  than  those  of  most  craftsmen 
except  goldsmiths,  and  inside  and  about  the  doors,  they  are  neat  and 
clean.  They  are  ranged  along  the  roadside,  seldom  with  any  yard  or 
enclosure,  and  generally  raised  on  a plinth  from  four  to  six  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  road.  The  walls  are  of  unburnt  brick  and  the  roofs 
tiled.  Most  of  them  have  but  one  storey  and  contain  three  rooms.  The 
entrance  room  is  used  as  a workshop  and  has  generally  two  or  three 
handlooms  ; the  second  room  has  a store  of  silk  goods  and  some  tools  j 
the  third  room  is  the  dining  room,  in  a corner  of  which  the  cooking  is 
done.  Behind  the  dining  room  is  a back  terrace,  padvi,  where  the 
children  have  their  early  rice  and  butter,  the  women  comb  their  hair, 
and  in  the  rainy  season  the  bathing  water  is  warmed,  A few  houses 
have  a separate  sleeping  room  behind  the  dining  room.  As  a rule  the 
family  sleeps  on  the  floor,  either  in  the  working’  or  diningroom.  Except 
low  wooden  stools  or  benches  for  the  use  of  customers,  and  shelves  and 
cupboards  where  they  store  silkandkeep  their  stock  of  goods,  the  house 
is  without  furniture.  There  are  no  bedsteads  and  no  chairs  or  tables. 
Except  some  brass  and  iron  ladles,  the  cooking  pots  are  of  copper  and 
worth  from  £5  to  £8  (Rs.  50 -Rs.  80).  The  drinking  vessels  are  of 
brass  and  worth  from  £1  to  £1  10s.  (Rs.  10-Rs.l5).  Somehouses  have 
a private  well.  Including  the  house,  the  property  of  a weaver’s  family 
varies  in_  value  from  £60  to  £160  (Rs.  600 -Rs.  1600).  Their  every 
day  food  is  rice,  pulse,  and  vegetables,  and,  among  the  well-to-do,  milk 
and  clarified  butter.  They  drink  fermented  palm-juice,  take  opium 
and  hhiing,  and  use  tobacco  both  for  smoking  and  as  snuff.  The 
men  work  from  seven  to  twelve,  when  they  dine  and  rest  for  an  hour 
or  so,  and  again  go  on  till  dark,  when  they  visit  the  temple,  and, 
coming  back,  sup  about  eight  and  soon  after  go  to  bed.  They  are 
quiet  and  independent.  They  suffer  from  the  competition  of  European 
and  Chinese  goods.  Sangars  are  returned  as  numbering  twelve 
and  as  found  in  Mangaon  and  Mahad.  They  weave  and  sell  blankets. 
At  home  the  men  wear  a loincloth  and  out  of  doors  a waistcloth, 
jacket,  and  turban.  Their  women  wear  the  ordinary  Mar4tha  robo 
B (>53—9 
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and  bodice.  Both  men  and  women  weave  blankets,  and  the  men 
go  about  hawking  them.  They  marry  their  girls  whenever  they  can 
aUord  to  do  so,  and  bury  their  dead.  They  allow  widow  marriage. 
They  have  images  of  Khandoba,  Bhairoba,  and  Mhasoba  in 
their  houses,  Avorship  the  ordinary  Hindu  gods,  and  employ  both 
Brahmans  and  Jaugams  as  priests.  They  keep  the  usual  fasts  and 
feasts,  and  settle  social  disputes  at  a meeting  of  the  men  of  the 
caste.  They  send  their  boys  to  school  and  are  poor.  Shimpis  are 
returned  as  numbering  1G37  and  as  found  over  the  whole  district. 
They  are  divided  into  Namdevs^  and  Konkanis,  who  eat  together 
but  do  not  intermarry.  They  are  dark,  clean,  orderly,  sober  and 
hardworking,  and  sew  and  trade  in  clothes.  They  sew  the  whole 
day  and  often  till  a late  hour  in  the  evening.  Their  women  and 
children  help  them.  They  live  in  one-storied  mud  and  brick  built 
houses,  with  a front  veranda  where  both  men  and  women  sit  sewing. 
They  eat  fish  and  flesh  and  drink  liquor.  The  men  wear  a waistcloth, 
coat,  and  Brahman  turban,  and  the  women  the  ordinary  Maratha 
robe  and  bodice.  Their  family  gods  are  Khandoba,  Bhairoba,  and 
the  goddesses  Ekvira  and  Bhavfini  of  Kankeshvar.  Their  priests 
are  Brdhmans.  The  use  of  sewing  machines  has  much  reduced  the 
demand  for  their  work.  They  send  their  boys  to  school. 

Sonars  are  returned  as  numbering  5229  and  as  found  over  the 
whole  . district.  They  are  of  middle  height  and  rather  slenderly 
made,  brownish  in  colour,  and  have  round  well-featured  faces.  They 
speak  Marathi.  They  are  clean  and  patient,  but  unscrupulous  and 
crafty.  They  make  gold  and  silver  ornaments.  They  cannot  do 
fine  work  or  set  gems.  They  earn  from  3d.  to  2s.  {annas  2-^0.  1) 
a day.  They  generally  live  in  one-storied  mud  and  brick  built 
houses,  with  tiled  or  thatched  roofs,  and  a veranda  outside  for  a shop. 
They  eat  fish  and  flesh  and  drink  liquor.  Their  daily  food  consists 
of  rice,  pulse>  vegetables,  and  fish,  and  their  dress  is  like  that  of  the 
Mard^tiia  Brahmans.  On  the  fifth  day  after  the  birth  of  a child  they 
worship  the  goddess  P^nchvi,  and  name  the  child  on  the  twelfth  day. 
They  gird  a boy  with  the  sacred  thread  at  the  age  of  ten,  and  marry 
their  boys  between  fifteen  and  twenty.  Girls  are  married  between 
nine  and  ten.  They  formerly  allowed  widow  marriages.  They  claim  to 
be  Brahmans,  calling  themselves  Daivadnya  Brfihman.s,  and  asserting 
that  they  have  S]3rung  from  God’s  mouth,  muMivasi,  and  are  higher 
than  the  Chitpfiirans  or  any  other  Brahmans.  They  generally 
employ  men  of  their  own  caste  as  priests,  but,  on  great  occasions, 
seek  the  help  of  Konkanasth  or  Deshasth  priests.  They  decide 
their  social  disputes  at  meetings  of  the  men  of  the  caste.  They 
send  their  boys  to  school,  and,  on  the  whole,  are  well-to-do. 
I'Ambats  or  coppersmiths  are  returned  as  found  in  Mahfid,  Pen,  and 
Alibfig.  They  are  divided  into  Mumbfiikars,  Deccanis,  and  Konkanis, 
who  neither  eat  together  nor  intermarry.  They  eat  fish  and  flesh  and 
drink  liquor.  They  wear  the  sacred  thread  and  a silk  waistcloth 
while  dining.  Their  chief  object  of  worship  is  the  goddess  Kalika. 


1 The  NAmdevs  are  called  from  the  saint  NAmdev  who  lived  about  the  middle  of 
the  thirteenth  century. 
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Thongli  tlioy  have  lost  much  of  their  former  trade  and  income 
from  tho  competition  of  European  copper  and  brass  sheets,  they  are 
on  tho  whole  a well-to-do  class.  'J'elis  or  oilmen  are  returned  as 
found  in  Alibag,  Mangaon,  and  Mahad.  d’hey  aro  said  to  have 
come  from  the  Deccan,  but  they  have  no  tradition  as  to  the  date 
or  tho  cause  of  their  coming.  Though  they  are  at  present  somewhat 
depressed  by  the  competition  of  kerosine  oil,  they  are  an  active 
pushing  people,  and  seem  likely  to  succeed  in  other  employments. 

Of  Musicians  there  were  four  classes  with  a strength  of  760 
(435  males,  325  females)  or  0 2 1 per  cent  of  the  Hindu  population.  Of 
these  93  (males  48,  females  45)  were  Bhats  ; 59  (males  42,  females  17) 
Bahurupis ; 29  (males  17,  females  12)  Ghadses ; and  579  (males 
328,  females  251)  Guravs.  BhAts  are  returned  Horn  Mahad,  Pen, 
and  Alibag.  According  to  their  legend  they  were  created  from  the 
sweat  of  Shiv’s  brow,  and  were  driven  out  of  heaven  because  of  their 
persistence  in  singing  Parvati’s  instead  of  Shiv’s  praise.  They  speak 
Marathi  and  are  great  talkers.  They  are  genealogists  and  reciters 
of  stories.  They  compose  songs  and  are  generally  good  linguists. 
Bahurupis,  that  is  the  many-faced,  are  found  over  the  whole  district. 
They  speak  Marathi,  and  in  house  dress  and  food  do  not  differ  from 
Marathds.  They  are  poor.  Ghadses  and  Guravs  are  musicians,  and 
the  latter,  in  addition,  are  ministrants  in  Shiv’s  temples.  Both  are 
poor. 

Of  Servants  there  were  two  classes  with  a strength  of  4719 
(males  2425,  females  2294)  or  1’30  per  cent  of  the  Hindu  population. 
Of  these  3153  (males  1642,  females  1511)  were  Nh4,vis  or  barbers ; 
and  1566  (males  783,  females  783)  Parits  or  washermen.  Nhavis 
and  Parits  are  found  over  the  whole  district,  and  on  the  whole  are 
well-to-do. 

Of  SllGplLOrds  there  were  two  classes  with  a strength  of  10,875 
(males  5400,  females  5475)  or  3’01  per  cent  of  the  Hindu  popu- 
lation. Of  these  3543  (males  1862,  females  1681)  were  Dhangars; 
and  7332  (males  3538,  females  3794)  Gavlis.  Dhangars  are  found 
over  the  whole  district.  There  aro  three  and  a half  subdivisions 
whose  members  eat  together  but  do  not  intermarry.  The  divisions 
are  Mhaskes,  Avho  rear  and  tend  buffaloes ; Khikris,  shepherds  and 
goatherds  ; Utegars,  blanket  weavers ; and  the  half  caste  KhAtiks, 
sheep  and  goat  butchers.  Of  these  the  Khikris  aud  Utegars  belong 
to  the  Deccan,  and  visit  the  Konkan  only  in  the  dry  season  to  graze 
and  sell  their  sheep  and  goats,  and  to  dispose  of  their  stock  of 
blankets.  The  Dhangars  proper  of  the  Kolaba  district  are  all 
Mhaske  or  buffalo-rearing  Dhangars.  They  are  found  in  the  uplands 
of  Pen,  Roha,  Mahad,  and  Mangaon,  where  they  live  in  small 
hamlets  with  large  droves  of  cattle.  The  men  are  genei’ally  dark 
and  strongly  made ; some  of  them  on  Mira  Dongar,  near  Pen,  are  very 
handsome  with  clear-cut  features  and  a gentle  refined  expression. 
They  speak  Marathi.  They  are  easy  going  and  without  enterprise, 
but  thrifty,  honest,  hospitable,  and  free  from  crime.  They  are  cattle 
breeders,  generally  rearing  buffaloes  rather  than  cows.  They  live 
in  small^  hamlets  of  four  or  five  houses.  Their  daily  food  is  cakes 
of  ndchni  and  vari,  and  gruel  of  soui'cd  ndchni  flour.  They  eat  tho 
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flesli  of  sheep  and  goats  and  fowls,  and  drink  liquor.  The  men  wear 
a loincloth  and  a waisteloth,  and  throw  a blanket  over  the  head  and 
let  it  hang  to  the  knee.  Their  women  wear  a tight-gmt  robe, 
generally  red,  that  falls  below  the  knee.  They  worship  Khandoba, 
Ehairoba,  and  Vithoba,  and  the  ghosts  of  their  ancestors  Vagjai, 
Khediai,  and  Kdlkdi.  They  keep  images  _ of  their  gods  m then 
houses,  and  employ  and  respect  Brahman  priests.  They  aie  lat  e 
a poor  class  and  have  suffered  by  the  spread  of  forest  conservancy 
Several  have  of  late  settled  as  husbandmen  or  begun  to  serve  as 
labourers.  They  do  not  send  their  boys  to  school  or  take  to  new 
niirsuits.  Gavlis  or  cow-keepers  are  found  over  the  whole  distric  . 
They  look  like  Mardthas  and  speak  Marhthi.  They  are  hardwork- 
ing, orderly,  and  thrifty.  Some  cultivate  and  others  keep  cows  an 
she-buff aloes,  and  sell  milk  and  curds.  They  live  m mud  and  s one 
built  houses,  and  have  a good  store  of  brass  voxels.  The  men  y 
waisteloth,  and  the  women  a robe  and  hodice.  i 

blankets  and  turbans,  and  seldom  shoes,  they  eat  fish  and  Aesh  a 
drink  liquor.  Among  them  boys  are  generally  married  between 
fifteen  and  twenty  and  girls  before  they  reach  womanhood.  I ey 
either  bury  or  burn  their  dead,  and  allow  widow  nwriage.  1 ej 
worship  all  the  Hindu  gods,  especially  the  god  Krishna,  ^he 
priests  are  Brahmans.  They  keep  the  ordinary  Hindu  fasts  and 
feasts.  There  has  been  no  recent  change  in  their  beliefs  or  practice 
They  have  no  headman  and  settle  social  disputes  at  a meeting  ot  t le 
men  of  the  caste.  Caste  authority  has  not  grown  weaker,  ihey 
are  a shrewd  class  and  fairly  off. 

Of  Fishers  and  Sailors  there  were  four  classes  with  a strength 
of  16  633  (males  8331,  females  8302)  or  4-60  per  ceiff  of  the 
Hindu  population.  Of  these  1480  (males  758  females  ^22)  were 
kois  • 98  (males  41,  females  57)  Gabits ; 92  (males  64,  females  28) 
Kharvis  j and  14,963  (males  7468,  females  749o)  Kohs.  Bhois  aie 
returned  as  found  over  the  whole  district.  Few  of  them  a e 
well-to-do.  Gabits  are  returned  from  Mahad.  They  J 

come  from  Ratnagiri.  They  are  sailors,  and  in  speech,  food,  and 
dr^s  Sffer  little  from  Son  Kolis.  Khandoba  is  their  fayounte 
god  ^ KhAevis  are  returned  from  Alibag,  Mangaon,  and  a . 
fr  Ratnao-iri  several  of  them  own  ships  and  are  well-to-do 

Kolis  are  found  over  the  whole  district  some  in 

villages  but  most  along  the  coast.  Except  \ ^ 

the  inland  parts,  almost  all  are  coastmen  belonging 
tribe  of  Son-Kolis,  a larger-boned  and  sturdier  ^ 

Kolis  They  are  found  in  considerable  numbers  north  as  ta.  as 
Seio'aS  south  to  EatudgW  But  AlibAg 
chief  settlement  and  is  the  head-quarters  ot  the  8ai  FaM  or 
leader  of  the  tribe.  Son  Kolis  are  strongly  made  and  vaiy  m 
colour  from  dark  to  a ruddy  brown.  The  younger  women  a 
healthv  and  fresh-looking,  and  some  of  them  fair  and  handsome. 
The  inL  Avear  the  top-knot  and  moustache,  and  shave  the  head  once 
afXi"bt  Theu-omou  twist  the  hair  into  u close  top-kuot  and 
tie  it  with  a black  silk  coid.  Their  home  tongue  « ^ 

it  has  so  many  ,*culiaritics  especmlly  of  t 

to  those  who  know  Maratln,  the  kohs’  homo  talk  is  most  aimtult 
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to  follow.  Tlioiigli  somewhat  ill-tomperecl  and  quarrelsome,  and 
fond  of  abuse,  uutlmfty,  and  drunken,  they  are  skilful  and  brave 
seamen,  manly,  hardworking,  and  honest.  In  former  times  they 
wsed  to  serve  as  soldiers,  fort-guards,  and  sailors  in  ships  of  war.  Now 
their  chief  calliugis  catchiugfish,  both  for  local  use  and  for  the  Bombay 
market  which  is  supplied  direct  from  the  Var soli,  Thai,  Mandva,  and 
Rcvas  stakes.  When  a cargo  of  fish  is  landed,  it  is  sorted  on  the  beach, 
and  the  best  carried  off  by  the  women  in  large  baskets  to  the  nearest 
market.  The  poor  sorts  are  thrown  on  the  sand  to  dry  and 
afterwards  sold  as  manure.  Mushis,  hamelos  and  vdrjtis  are  dried, 
and  if  sharks  are  caught,  their  maws  are  cut,  dried,  and  sold 
for  export  to  China. ^ Besides  in  fishing,  Kolis  are  employed  in 
carrying  grain  from  the  interior  to  the  large  coast  villages.  They 
live  in  one-storied  mud  and  brick -built  houses  with  thatch  or  til© 
roofs.  They  are  great  eaters  and  drinkers.  On  board  ship  they 
generally  mess  together  eating  from  a large  wooden  platter.  Their 
every  day  food  is  rice,  rice  bread,  fish,  and  liquor.  The  liquor,  chiefly 
fermented  palm-juice,  is  taken  in  larger  quantities  and  generally 
before  every  meal.  Their  feasts  are  of  boiled  pulse  cakes,  fish, 
flesh,  and  liquor.  At  these  feasts  the  guests  eat  little,  but  drink  large 
quantities  of  liquor  which  is  poured  down  the  drinker’s  throat  through 
a hole  in  an  earthen  pot.  In-doors  men  wear  a loincloth  passed 
between  the  legs,  and  sometimes  a woollen  waistcoat,  and,  out-of- 
doors,  a red  broadcloth  cap,  and  a striped  Malabfir  handkerchief 
thrown  loosely  across  one  shoulder.  The  women,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  wear  a loose  long-sleeved  bodice  and  robe  wound  tightly 
round  the  waist  and  not  falling  more  than  half  way  to  the  knee. 
The  end  of  the  robe  is  drawn  over  the  right  shoulder  and  tucked  in 
front  into  the  waistband.  On  high  occasions  some  of  the  men  wear 
a silk-bordered  waistcloth,  a coloured  turban  and  a white  cotton 
coat,  and  others  dress  in  a white  cotton  coat,  red  cap,  and  handkerchief. 
They  always  wear  a small  clasp  knife  hanging  from  the  neck.  At 
festive  times  the  women  dress  with  great  care  and  neatness,  wearing 
flowers  and  a roll  of  false  hair,  which  they  tie  in  a neat  bunch  at  tho 
back  of  the  head.  The  Son  Kolis  are  religious,  bathing  twice  a day, 
and  on  Shiv’s  great  festival  abstain  from  fish  and  flesh,  and  eat  only 
once  a day.  Their  chief  household  gods  are  Khandoba,  Bhahiri,  and 
Bhavfini,  and  their  chief  places  of  pilgrimage  are  in  the  Deccan,  at 
Karli,  Jejuri,  and  Nasik.  On  the  Mdgh  (January -February)  full- 
moon,  and  during  the  nine  nights  in  Aslivin  (September- October), 
great  festivities  are  held  in  honour  of  these  divinities.  Koli  women 
wear  glass  bangles  only  on  the  left  wrist,  because,  on  their  wedding 
day,  the  right  arm  bangles  are  taken  off  and  thrown  into  the  sea  to 
win  its  favour.  Social  disputes  are  settled  by  the  opinion  of  the 
majority  of  the  men  at  a meeting  under  the  control  of  the  Koli^d^i^. 
If  the  decision  is  not  approved,  an  appeal  lies  to  their  chief,  the  sar 
or  head  pdtil.  This  man,  Bala  Vagh  Patil,  lives  in  Alibag,  and  is 
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^ The  coast  Kolis  of  the  South  Konkan  salt  and  dry  the  following  fish  : rjol^ 
saraiKja,  dhomi , ddtli,  homhil,  huga,  kirli,  bhdlcao,  mdiideli,  mushi,  sondal,  2^dkat,  dcushat 
Idling,  pdla,  gore,  siirmai,  hiipa,  halm,  khalkal,  and  shingdla. 
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tlie  chief  of  all  Son  Kolis  from  Kolvan  and  Bhiwndi  in  Thana  to 
Harndi  in  Ratnagiri.  He  has  great  influence  over  his  people.  His 
grandfather’s  brother  Lai-patil  had  charge  of  Augria’s  fleet,  and  ' 
Kanhoji,  one  of  his  ancestors,  is  said  to  have  been  installed  in  his  f 
office  of  sar~pdtil  by  a written  grant  from  the  Emperor  of  Delhi. 
Under  former  grants  the  family  is  said  to  have  had  unlimited  power 
over  the  Kolis,  and  could  even  put  them  to  death,  if  they  behaved 
badly  or  broke  caste  rules. At  every  marriage  a fee  of  2s.  (Re.  1) 
is  paid  to  the  sar-pdtil,  and  he  gets  a handful  from  every  boatload  of 
fish  that  comes  ashore.  The  ferry  steamers  have,  to  some  extent, 
interfered  with  the  passenger  traffic  between  Alibag  and  Bombay, 
but  the  fishing  and  coasting  trades  still  yield  a good  return.  Some 
of  the  Kolis  have  taken  to  labour  and  others  to  tillage,  but,  as  a 
body,  they  are  not  badly  off.  Some  send  their  boys  to  school,  and 
one  or  two  have  risen  to  be  clerks  and  village  accountants. 

Of  Labourers  there  were  ten  classes  with  a strength  of  7676 
(males  4016,  females  3660)  or  2T2  per  cent  of  the  Hindu  population. 

Of  these  5982  (males  3146,  females  2836)  were  Bhandaris  ; 107  ^ 

(males  54,  females  53)  G-hisadis ; 25  (males  15,  females  10)  were 
Kalals;  1124  (males  554,  females  570)  Kalans;  8 (males  7,  female  1) 
Kdmathis  j 85  (males  48,  females  37)  Khatiks ; 167  (males  118, 
females  49)  Pardeshis ; 6 (males  4,  females  2)  Rdmoshis ; 90 
(males  41,  females  49)  Sirekarisj  and  82  (males  41,  females  41) 
Shindes. 

BhandIris,  or  palm-juice  drawers,  are  found  in  most  sea-coast 
villages.  The  (1879)  recent  rise  in  the  palm-tree  cess  has  reduced 
many  to  be  day-labourers.  Ghisadis  are  returned  as  numbering 
107  souls  and  as  found  in  Rob  a and  Mahad  only.  They  speak 
Marathi,  are  hardworking,  but  dirty  in  their  habits  and  intemperate. 
They  are  wandering  blacksmiths  and  tinkers.  They  eat  fish  and 
flesh  and  drink  liquor.  The  men  wear  a waistcloth,  jacket,  and  cap 
and  occasionally  a turban,  and  the  women  the  common  Mardtha  robe 
and  bodice.  They  are  Hindus,  worshipping  the  ordinary  Hindu  gods 
and  keeping  the  regular  fasts  and  feasts.  They  have  no  headmen 
and  settle  social  disputes  at  meetings  of  the  men  of  the  caste.  Their 
wives  and  children  help  by  blowing  the  bellows  and  gathering  pieces 
of  old  iron.  They  are  a poor  class.  KaiAls  or  distillers  are  found 
only  in  Pen.  They  look  and  speak  like  middle  class  Mardthds,  and 
their  dress  and  houses  are  better  than  those  of  Kunbis.  They  distil  . 
and  sell  liquor,  and  some  are  husbandmen.  Their  staple  food  is 
rice,  pulse,  and  fish,  and  they  may  eat  most  animal  food  except  beef 
and  pork.  They  allow  widow  marriage  and  burn  their  dead.  A 
committee  of  castemen  settle  social  disputes.  They  are  fairly  off, 
but  have  to  borrow  to  meet  wedding  and  other  special  charges.  Most 
of  them  can  read  and  write  Mardthi  and  send  their  boys  to  school. 
Kamathis  are  returned  as  numbering  eight  souls  and  as  found  in  Pen 


* The  only  deed  which  the  sar  pdlil  now  has,  was  granted  by  Ibr.-lhim  Adil 
ShAh  II.  of  BijApnr  in  1G06.  It  exempts  pdlil,  Darvesh  ixilil,  and  liahas  jHitil 
from  forced  labour. 
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only.  Kalans  are  returned  as  nurabering  1124  souls  and  as  found 
in  Alibilg,  Mangaon,  and  Pen.  They  are  hardworking  and  sober, 
but  dirty  in  their  habits.  They  were  formerly  palm-juice  drawers, 
distillei’s  and  liquor-sellers,  but  most  of  them  seiwe  as  day-labourers 
and  field  workers.  They  live  in  thatched  huts,  and  eat  fish,  flesh, 
and  drink  liquor.  They  dress  like  Marathas  and  worship  the  ordinary 
Hindu  gods,  but  their  chief  gods  are  Bhairoba  and  Khandoba.  They 
have  a headman  who  decides  their  social  disputes.  They  send  their 
boys  to  school  and  are  poor.  Khatiks,  or  butchers,  of  Deccan  origin 
are  found  in  small  numbers  in  most  parts  of  the  district.  Their 
look,  speech,  dress,  and  customs  are  those  of  low-class  Deccan 
Mardthas.  They  kill  sheep  and  goats  and  sell  their  flesh.  They  are 
careless  and  unthrifty  and  generally  in  debt.  They  allow  widow 
marriage  and  employ  Brahmans  as  their  priests.  Social  disputes 
are  settled  by  a meeting  of  the  men  of  the  caste.  They  do  not  send 
their  boys  to  school  and  are  a falling  class.  Pardeshis  are  found  over 
the  whole  district.  They  come  in  increasing  numbers  since  travelling 
has  been  made  so  easy.  They  speak  Hindustani  sometimes  with  a 
mixture  of  Marathi.  They  take  service  either  with  Grovernment  or 
with  private  persons  as  messengers  and  watchmen.  V ery  few  of  them 
are  married.  They  generally  keep  Maratha  or  Kunbi  women.  Some 
settle  in  the  district,  and  others  desert  their  wives  and  families  and 
go  back  to  their  native  country.  They  are  great  eaters,  generally 
eating  once  a day  in  the  afternoon,  their  staple  food  being  wheat  flour, 
pulse,  and  butter.  They  seldom  use  rice.  They  are  hot-tempered, 
but  faithful,  thrifty,  and  obedient.  Most  of  them  save.  Ramoshis  are 
occasionally  found  as  private  watchmen.  They  generally  come  from 
Satfira.  Their  food,  dress,  and  customs  are  those  of  low-class  Marathas. 
SAREEA.RIS  or  palm-juice  drawers  are  returned  from  Mangaon  and 
Mahad.  They  have  become  labourers  as  their  craft  has  declined, 
owing  to  the  recent  rise  in  the  palm-tree  cess.  Shindes  are  the 
offspring  of  the  female  slaves,  who  in  former  times  were  kept  in  all 
rich  Maratha  families.  The  caste  has  always  been  and  still  is 
recruited  from  the  illegitimate  children  of  upper  class  Hindus. 
Their  look,  speech,  food,  dress,  and  customs  are  those  of  better 
class  Marathas.  Pure  Marathas  and  respectable  Kunbis  look  down 
on  them.  But  as  a class  they  are  intelligent  and  well-to-do, 
earning  their  living  as  husbandmen  and  Government  servants. 
They  send  their  boys  to  school. 

Of  Unsettled  Tribes,  there  five  were  with  a strength  of 
14,814  (males  7528,  females  7286)  or  4T0  per  cent  of  the  Hindu 
population.  Of  these  10  (males  7,  females  3)  were  Bhils  ; 10,292 
(males  5100,  females  5192)  Kathkaris ; 3629  (males  1916,  females 
1713)  Thdkurs ; 232  (males  106,  females  126)  Yadars ; and  651 
(males  399,  females  252)  Vanjfiris. 

Bhils  are  returned  as  numbering  ten  and  as  found  in  Mahad 
and  Pen.  Kathkaris  are  cultivators,  labourers,  and  firewood 
sellers.  Their  women  are  hardworkers  and  help  them  by  hawkiug 
headloads  of  firewood.  Kathkaris,  as  a rule,  are  much  darker  and 
slimmer  than  the  other  forest  tribes.  Their  women  are  tall  and 
slim,  singularly  dirty  and  unkempt,  and  the  children  can  always 
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bo  kuotvn  by  tbeir  gaunt  pinched  look.  In  speaking  to  one 
another  they  use  a patois,  which  on  examination  proves  to  be  a 
slightly  disguised  Marathi.  They  have  no  peculiar  language  and 
show  no  signs  of  ever  having  had  one.  They  rank  among  the  very  | 
lowest  tribes,  their  touch  being  thought  to  defile.  Their  huts  are 
of  mud-daubed  kdrvi  with  a peaked  roof  thatched  with  palm  loaves.  , 
Poor  as  the  hut  is,  there  is  generally  a separate  cook-room. 

As  a rule  the  only  furniture  is  a few  earthen  pots  and  pans,  several 
hens  and  dogs,  a few  fishing  traps,  perhaps  a bow  and  arrows,  and 
a couple  of  stones  for  crushing  kusai  seed.  They  eat  every  sort  of 
flesh  except  the  cow  and  the  brownfaced  monkey.  They  never 
work  except  when  forced  by  want.  The  men  generally  wear  a 
loincloth,  a blanket,  and  some  tattered  cloth  round  their  heads.  The 
women  wear  a robe  and  no  bodice.  They  are  very  poor,  being  much 
given  to  drinking,  and  passing  days  together  without  wholesome 
food.  Thakurs  are  returned  from  the  whole  district.  Their  surnames 
are  Vir,  Moreh,  Dombari,  Vagh,  Mohite,  and  Pardhi.  They  are  a 
small  squat  tribe,  many  of  them  especially  the  women  disfigured 
by  swollen  bellies,  most  of  them  with  hard  irregular  features  in 
some  degree  redeemed  by  an  honest  kindly  expression.  ^ dhe  men 
almost  always  shave  the  head  except  the  top-knot  which  is  carefully 
grown.  They  speak  Marathi.  They  are  truthful,  honest,  and 
harmless.  They  are  hardworking,  the  women  doing  quite  as  much 
work  as  the  men.  They  are  husbandmen  working  in  the  fields 
during  the  hot,  rainy,  and  early  cold-weather  months.  At  other 
times”  they  find  stray  jobs,  gather  firewood  foi;  sale,  and  wild 
fruits  and  roots  for  their  own  eating.  They  live  in  huts  of  wattle 
and  daub  with  roofs  of  palm-leaves.  Near  their  houses,  if  there 
is  .an  open  space  and  water,  they  grow'  vegetables.  They  have  a few 
metal  cooking  pots,  some  nets,  a bow,  arrows,  and  perhaps  a 
musical  instrument  with  one  string,  koka.  Their  food  is  such 
coarse  grain  as  vari  and  ndchni,  wild  vegetables,  and  roots,  ihsy 
are  very  particular  about  'their  drinking  water,  always  choosing 
a spring  or  a good  well,  and  taking  great  pains  to  keep  the  water 
pure.  Though  sober  they  drink  freely  on  grand  occasions,  such 
as  marriages  and  caste  meetings.  The  men  wear  a loincloth,  and 
occasionally  a waistcloth,  a blanket,  and  a piece  of  cloth  tied 
round  the  head.  The  women  wear  a robe  very  tightly  wound 
round  the  waist  so  as  to  leave  almost  the  whole  leg  bare.  Tlie 
end  of  the  robe  is  always  tucked  in  at  the  waist  and  never  drawn  ' 
over  the  head.  The  only  covering  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body  is 
a very  scanty  bodice  and  a heavy  necklace  of  several  rounds  of 
white  and  blue  glass  beads.  The  Thakurs  have  a strong  belief  in 
spirits,  and  are  great  worshippers  of  Hirva,  and  are  often  possessed 
bv  Vaghya.  They  are  poor  but  better  off  than  the  Natukaris. 
Vadars  as  returned  as  numbering  232  and  as  found  over  the  whole 
district  except  Mahad.  Their  home  tongue  is  Tehigu,  but  with 
others  they  speak  Marathi.  They  are  rude,  intemperate,  and 
unsettled  in  their  habits,  gathering  wherever  a building  is  going  on. 
Thev  are  quarrymen  and  make  grind-stones,  hand-mills,  and  rolling 
pins.  They  dig  wells  and  ponds,  and  trade  in  and  carry  salt  and 
grain.  They  live  in  huts  of  mats  and  sticks,  and  cat  almost  any 
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tiling.  They  are  very  poor,  living  from  hand  to  mouth.  Vanjakts, 
also  called  Lam.ius,  are  found  over  the  whole  district  with  droves 
of  pack-bullocks.  They  come  during  the  fair  season  from  the 
Deccan  to  the  towns  and  ports  of  Kolaba,  bringing  grain  and 
taking  salt.  They  speak  a broken  Marathi  and  are  a hardworking 
people.  Their  staple  food  is  rice,  vavij  ndcJini,  and  fish.  They  arc 
fairly  off. 

Of  Depressed  Classes  there  were  three  with  astrength  of  31,876 
(males  17,097,  females  17,779).  Of  these  29  (males  15,  females  14) 
were  Bhangis ; 34,477  (males  16,898,  females  17,579)  Mhars  ; and 
370  (males  184,  females  186)  Mangs.  Bhangis  are  found  in  the 
municipal  towns  of  Alibag,  Pen,  lioha,  and  Mahad.  They  have  been 
brought  into  the  district  since  the  establishment  of  municipalities 
to  act  as  scavengers.  They  are  well-paid  and  in  easy  circumstances. 
Mhars  are  returned  as  feund  over  the  whole  district.  They  claim 
to  be  village  servants,  and  in  many  villages  are  authorities  in  the 
matter  of  boundaries,  carry  Goveimmeut  treasure,  escort  travellers, 
and  dispose  of  the  carcasses  of  dead  animals.  They  get  small  grants 
of  grain  from  the  villagers.  But  their  position  as  village  servants 
is  not  well  established,  the  grants  from  the  villagers  being  small 
and,  except  in  a few  cases,  not  supplemented  by  any  Government 
allowance.  A considerable  number  find  employment  in  the  Bombay 
army.  They  are  on  the  whole  a poor  people.  Mangs  are  found 
in  small  numbers  over  the  whele  district  They  hold  the  lowest 
position  among  Hindus,  and  as  a class  are  poor. 

Of  Beggars  there  were  eleven  classes  with  a strength  of  3232 
(males  _ 1672,  females  1560)  or  0-89  per  cent  of  the  Hindu 
population.  Of  these  10  (males  5,  females  5)  were  Bharadis  ; 
3 (all  males)  Chitrakathis ; 271  (males  172,  females  99)  Gondhlis; 
14  (males  7,  females  7)  Gopals  ; 1154  (males  593,  females  561) 
Gosavis  ; 23  (males  12,  females  11)  Holars;  1375  (males  693, 
females  682)  Jangams;  3 (males  2,  female  1)  Jogis ; 237  (males  105, 
females  132)  Joshis  ; 133  (males  72,  females  61)  Kolhatis  ; and 
9 (males  8,  female  1)  Panguls. 

Bharadis  wander  about  the  district  like  Jogis.  They  speak 
good  Marathi  and  wear  long  dirty  clothes,  and  beg,  chanting  sono-g 
in  honour  of  Ambfibdi  or  Sapta-Shringi,  and  dance  with  lighted 
torches  in  their  hands.  They  are  a falling  class.  Chitrakathis  or 
picture-showers,  come  occasionally  from  the  Deccan,  begging  from 
door  to  door,  offering  to  show  two  or  three  dozen  paintings  of 
the  ten  incarnations  of  Vishnu,  In  speech,  food,  and  dress,  they 
do  not  differ  fi-om  low  class  Mardthas.  Gondhlis  are  retinmed  as 
found  oyer  the  whole  district.  They  beg  in  the  name  of  the  goddess 
Bhavdni.  Gopals  come  like  the  Chiti’akathis  from  the  Deccan. 
They  are  honoured  as  priests  by  the  Mhars.  They  sing  and  dance, 
begging  from  door  to  door.  In  spceclx,  dress,  and  diet,  they  do' not 
differ  from  low  class  Marfithcls.  Gosavis  are  returned  as  found  over 
the  whole  district.  Their  numbers  seem  to  be  declining.  Holars, 
who  are  Mangs  in  the  Deccan  and  Mhars  in  the  Southern  Marfitha 
Country,  are  beggars  who  come  from  the  'Deccan  and  dance  with  a 
stick  ornamented  with  peacock^s  feathers  and  hung  with  bells.  They 
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speak  a broken  Mariltlii.  Except  that  they  eat  beef,  they  do  not 
differ  in  food  or  in  dress  from  low  class  Mardtkls.  Jangams  are 
returned  as  numbering  1375  and  as  found  over  the  whole  district. 
They  have  no  subdivisions,  and  their  surnames  are  Danchan, 
Kedilri,  Mahabin,  Ubhale,  Devark,  Mhaskar,  Padhaveh,  and 
Mahdo-imde.  They  came  into  the  district  from  Shinganpur  and 
Shambhu  Mahcldev  in  the  Sdtara  district  and  the  Karndtik.  Roth 
men  and  women  look  like  Marathas  and  Gosdvis.  iheir  children 
are  named  by  some  one  among  them  who  is  considered  learned. 
They  beg,  act  as  miuistrants  to  village  gods,  and  cultivate. 
They  are  in  a wretched  state,  and  there  is  no  likeliliood  of  their 
improviiio-.  Jogts  or  Yogis  come  from  the  Deccan  and  wander 
about  the  district.  Some  speak  Hindustdni  and  some  Marathi.  A 
few  belong  to  the  slit-ear  or  Kd,nphate  sect,  who  wear  largo  round 
pieces  of  wood  or  ivory  in  their  ears.  The  rest  are  either  prophets, 
telling  what  is  going  to  happen,  or  they  are  showmen  carrying  about 
misformed  bullocks  and  other  animals.  Their  staple  food  is  millet  and 
pulse  but  they  have  no  objection  to  fish  or  any  animal  food,  except 
beef  and  pork.  They  live  either  in  rest-houses  or  under  cloth  canopies, 
which  they  take  with  them.  Most  of  them  worship  Shiv,  iliey 
bury  their  dead.  JosHis,  or  astrologers,  also  known  as  Kudbude 
or  drum-beating  astrologers,  are  a class  of  Maratha  beggars,  ihey 
occasionally  come  to  the  district  from  Ratnagiri.  Some  of  them  know 
how  to  read  and  write  Marathi,  foretell  events  by  a reference  to  the 
Marathi  calendar,  and  tell  fortunes  from  lines  on  the  hand.  In  speech, 
dress,  and  food,  they  do  not  differfrom  low-class  MarAthas.  Koliiatis, 
who  wander  in  small  bands  over  the  district  in  the  fair  montlm,  are 
tumblers,  and  their  women  prostitutes.  Panguls  are  Deccan  Kunbi 
beggars,  who  wander  through  the  streets  early  in  the  morning,  shout- 
ing the  names  of  Hindu  gods.  Some  dance  and  sing  from  door  to 
door  calling  on  Vithoba.  They  wear  long  ragged  coats  and  white 
turbans,  and  in  language  and  food  do  not  differ  from  Marathas. 

Musalma'ns,  according  to -the  1881  census,  numbered  17,891 
or  P68  per  cent  of  the  population.  They  are  chiefly  found  in  the 
towns  of  Alibag,  Pen,  Roha,  Miingaon,  and  Mahad. 

They  include  four  main  classes:  Konkanis  or  Jamdtis,  lYUdis  or 
fishers^  Deccanis,  and  Glujaratis.  As  in  Ratnagiri,  the  Konkanis 
and  DMdis  claim  to  be  partly  descended  from  Arab  and  Persian 
settlers,  some  who  fled  from  Kiifa  in  the  Euphrates  valley,  about 
the  yea;  700  (a.h.  82),  to  escape  the  cruelties  oi  the  fierce  governor 
Hainli  Ibn  Yusuf,  and  others  who  came  as  traders  and  a,dventurers. 
Sly  in  the  tenth  century,  Arab  and  Persian  Miisalmans  were 
settled  in  large  numbers  in  Chaul,  where  they  had  mosques  and 
a governor  of  their  own  who  decided  their  disputes.^  Ihe  first 
Lttlers  were  probably  recruited  by  bands  of  refugees  from  ho 
Ziession  of  the  Kaimiatiaus  (a.p.  923-926  and  of  Ilalaku  the 
Tdrtdr  (a.d.  1258),  by  Persian  and  Arab  traders,  and  by  foreign 
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inorconarios  who  flocked  to  Chaul  as  the  chief  seaport  of  the 
Ahinadiiagar  kiugcloiii  (1190-lGoG). 

As  ]\[usaluutu  power  was  never  thoroughly  established  in  Kohlba, 
andj  as  there  is  no  record  of  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
Ahinaduagar  kings  to  force  the  Hindus  to  embrace  Islam,  it  seems 
probable  that  the  bulk  of  Kolaba  Musalmans  are  of  part  foreign 
descent.  Within  the  last  thirty  years,  from  the  increase  of 
communication  between  the  coast  and  the  inland  parts,  a few  Deccan 
butchers  and  craftsmen  have  made  their  appearance  in  the  district. 
Hut  their  number  is  so  small  that  they  hardly  form  a distinct  class. 
During  the  same  time  a considerable  number  of  Bohora,  K'hoja, 
and  Meraan  traders  have  come  to  the  district  from  Gujarat  and 
Bombay. 

Almost  all  Kolaba  Musalmans  can  speak  a more  or  less  corrupt 
Hindustani.  But  the  home  speech  of  the  Konkanis  is  a dialect  of 
Marathi,  of  the  Deccanis  Deccani  Hindustani  with  a mixture  of 
Marathi,  and  of  the  Gujaratis  Gujarati  or  Cutchi. 

Besides  by  the  beard,  which  almost  all  Musalmans  wear,  either 
thin  like  the  Konkanis  and  Bohonls,  full  like  the  Memans,  or  short 
or  full  like  the  Khojas  and  Deccanis,  the  Kolaba  Musalmans  differ 
from  Kohlba  Hindus  by  being  larger-boned  and  higher  featured, 
and  the  Bohoras,  Khojas,  Memans,  and  a few  of  the  Konkanis,  by 
being  fairer  skinned. 

Well-to-do  Konkanis  have  one-storied  houses  of  brick  and  mortar 
with  from  four  to  eight  rooms.  They  seldom  use  tables  or  chairs, 
their  furniture  consisting  of  a few  Indian  carpets,  cots,  quilts,  and 
some  low  stools.  The  building  cost  of  a rich  man’s  house  varies 
from  £100  to  £200  (Rs.  1000  - Rs.  2000),  that  of  a middle  class 
man  from  £20  to  £50  (Rs.  200  - Rs.  500),  and  that  of  a poor  man 
from  £2  lOs.  to  £5  (Rs.  25 -Rs.  50).  Houses  are  seldom  hired, 
as  every  family,  whether  rich  or  poor,  tries  to  have  a house  of  its 
own. 

The  Konkani’s  ordinary  food  is  rice  and  fish,  or  ndchni  bread 
eaten  with  fish ; meat,  partly  because  fish  takes  its  place  and 
partly  because  of  the  want  of  local  butchers,  is  little  used,  except 
at  festivals  or  dinner  parties.  Bohords,  Khojas,  and  Memans  oat 
rice,  pulse,  and  wheat  or  rice  broad  with  vegetables  or  fish,  while 
Deccanis  prefer  Indian  millet  broad  and  pulse  curry  with  a largo 
seasoning  of  chillies.  They  take  two  meals,  one  in  the  morning 
the  other  in  the  evening.  The  daily  cost  ef  food,  to  a rich  Musalmdn 
family  of  four  or  five  persons,  varies  from  Is.  Qd.  to  2s.  [annas  12- 
Rc.^  1) ; to  a middle  class  family  from  Is.  to  Is.  Qd.  [annas  8-12)  j 
ana  to  a poor  family  from  Qd.  to  Qd.  [annas  4-6). 

Riiklic  dinners  generally  consist  of  imldv  and  dahlia,  that  is 
boded  rice  and  clarified  butter  eaten  with  mutton  curry,  pulse,  or 
vegetaibles.  A dinner  of  this  kind  for  100  guests  costs  from  £2  to 
£^  10s.  (Rs.20  - Rs.  25).  These  dinners  are  given  on  occasions  of 
mrths,  marriages,  and  deaths.  Except  a few  Khojds  and  rich 
Konkanis,  no  Kolaba  Musalmans  drink  tea  or  coffee.  Of  intoxicating 
drinks  and  narcotics  a few  young  Konkanis  and  most  of  the  Daldis 
drink  liquor,  and  many  Konkanis  chew  tobacco,  and  a few  of  the 
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Few  Kolaba  Musalmdns  eat  or 


pooi’er  classes  cat  betel-leaves, 
drink  opium,  or  smoke  bemp. 

The  man’s  boad-dress  is  generally  a turban.  Tbe  Konkanis  wear 
eitber  a Brabman-like  turban  or  a tall  rarsi-bke  hat,  ajid  some  wear 
bead-scarves  or  2>hentcU  of  silk  like  the  bead-dress  of  Kbojds  and 
Memans  The  Sbia  Boboras  wear  the  Gujarati  wbbe  closely- 
bound  oval  turban;  the  Kbojds  and  Memans  wear  a Persian  silk 
or  embroidered  bead-scarf ; and  tbe  Deccanis  a Maratba-like  white 
or  red  loosely- wound  turban.  Tbe  cost  of  a Konkan  or  Deccan 
Hindu-like  turban  varies  from  Gs.  tolOs.  (Rs.  3-Es.5)  if  of  cotton, 
and  from  £1  to  £3  (Ks.10-l-ls.30)  if  of  cotton  with  embroidered 
ends  The  Meman  and  Khoja  bead-scarves  of  cotton  with  silver 
embi-oidery  cost  from  £2  to  £3  (Rs.  20 -Rs.  30).  Cotton  turbans 
are  used  daily  and  silk  turbans  on  holidays  and  feasts,  ihe  every 
day  turban  lasts  for  about  three  years,  and  the  dress  turban  tor 
more  than  ten  years.  The  bouse  dress  of  neb  and  well-to-do 
Konkanis,  Khojas,  Boboras,  and  Memans  is  a skull  cap,  a shirt 
falling  to  tbe  knees,  a waistcoat,  and  a pair  of  trousers.  On  going 
out  they  add  a long  coat.  The  poor  try  to  get  a new  suit  for  6s  or 
8s.  (Rs.  3 - Rs.  4)  on  tbe  Ramzdn  or  Bakri-Id  festivals,  which  lasts 
for  a year.  Deccanis  wear  a tight-fitting  jacket  and  a pair  of  tig 
trousers,  or  a waistclotb.  On  going  out  they  add  a long  coat  and  a 
turban.  Konkanis  and  Deccanis  wear  country-made  bigb-beeled 
slippers,  and  Boboras, Khojas,  and  Memans  wear  bigb-beeled  Gujardt 
shoes.  The  price  of  shoes  of  all  kinds  ranges  between  2s.  to  4s 
(Re  1-Rs  2).  A rich  Musalman’s  wardrobe  is  worth  from  £10  to 
£20  (Rs.ioO-Rs.  200),  a middle  class  man’s  stock  of  clothes  from 
£3  to  £G  (Rs.30-Rs.60),  and  a poor  man  s 

(Rs.  10 -Rs.  15) . A rich  Musalman  spends  from  £1  to  £1  10s  (Rs.  10- 
Rs.  15)  a year  on  bis  clothes,  a middle  class  man  from  12s.  to  £1 
(Rs  6-Rs.  10),  and  a poor  man  from  4s.  to  6s.  (Rs.  Z - Rs.  6). 

Most  women,  except  Bobora  Khoja  and  Meman  women,  wear 
tbe  Hindu  robe  and  short-sleeved  bodice,  covering  the  back  and 
fastened  in  a knot  in  front.  Bobora  women  wear  the  Gujarati  dress, 
the  short  bead-scarf,  tbe  gown  or  petticoat,  and  the  short-sleeved 
backless  bodice,  Mnchli  or  angia.  Khoja  and  Meman  women 
wear  a large  shirt  falling  to  the  knees,  loose  trousers  rather  ti^ht 
at  tbe  ankles,  and  a bead-scarf  or  odna. 

Except  Bobora  Khoja  and  Meman  women,  w-bo  use  silk,  most 
Musalmdn  women  who  wear  tbe  Hindu  robe  and  bcxbce,  use  cotton, 
or  in  the  case  of  rich  Konkani  women,  silk  robes  with  silver  bordeis 
for  coremonies  and  festivals  A cotton  rote  costs  1®*- 

(Rs.  2 - Rs.  5),  a cotton  and  sdk  robe  from  £1  to  £2  (Rs.  10- 
Rs  201  and  a silk  robe  with  a silver  border  from  £5  to  £10  (Rs.  56- 

Rs  100)  A pair  of  cotton  robes  generally  lasts  from  six  to  twelve 

montbs,'but  a silk  robe  with  silver  borders,  which  is  generally  the 

Y)ri(lG*s  outfit , liists  ti  lifctnuG*  . ht  t,  -r^ 

Except  Bobora  women  who  wear  Gujarati  slippers,  no  Muhammadan 

wntn-in^vears  shoes  A few  rich  Konkanis  are  tbe  only  Musalnidn 
wZen  who  do  not  appear  in  public.  Rich  Konkani  women  sometmies 
go  out  at  night  to  pay  visits,  drawing  a white  sheet  over  their 
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lieadsj  wliicli  covers  the  body  except  the  face  and  feet,  and 
Bohora  women  wear  a large  dark  cloak,  that  entirely  shrouds 
their  figure,  with  gauze  openings  in  front  of  the  eyes.  Other  women 
wear  the  same  dress  out-of-doors,  which  they  wear  in  the  house.  The 
colour  is  red  yellow  or  orange,  and  white  among  Konkani  widows. 
The  wardrobe  of  a rich  Konkani  Bohora  or  Mem  an  woman  is 
worth  from  £20  to  £50  (Rs.200-Rs.500)  ; of  a middle  class  woman 
from  £8  to  £12  (Rs.  80  - Rs.  120)  ; and  of  a poor  woman  from  £3  to 
£5  (Rs.30-Rs.50).  • 

Bohoi’jls,  Khojas,  Memans,  and  some  rich  Konkanis  are  fond  of 
dressing  their  children  in  gay  clothes.  Their  boys  wear  silk  or 
embroidered  skull  caps  of  Bombay  make,  silk  or  chintz  trousers,  a 
shirt  and  a waistcoat,  and  Konkani  girls  wear  the  Hindu  robe  and 
bodice,  and  Bohora,  Khoja,  and  Meman  girls  wear  the  same  dress  as 
their  mothers.  Their  ornaments  are  a large  golden  ring  or  hcinsli, 
worn  round  the  neck,  and  a pair  of  hadds,  or  gold  or  silver  bracelets. 
Some  of  these  ornaments  are  presents  from  grand-parents  and  near 
relations  on  birth  and  other  ceremonies.  Poor  Musalmd,ns  generally 
allow  their  children  to  run  about  without  clothes  till  they  are  seven 
or  eight  years  old.  Except  gold  or  silver  finger  rings,  no  men 
wear  ornaments.  Bohora,  Khoja,  and  Meman  women  always 
wear  gold  necklaces  and  bracelets.  Their  only  silver  ornament 
is  an  anklet  for  which  gold  is  never  used.  The  other  classes 
have  no  objection  to  silver  anklets,  bracelets,  and  even  necklaces. 
Among  the  Konkanis  and  Deccanis,  no  married  woman  is 
without  a galsar  or  necklace  of  gold  and  glass  beads,  which  is 
first  worn  on  the  wedding  night  and  is  never  taken  off  so  long 
as  the  husband  is  alive.  Besides  this  necklace  almost  all  women 
begin  married  life  with  a good  store  of  ornaments.  Their  parents 
give  them  at  least  one  nose-ring,  a set  of  gold  earrings,  and  silver 
finger-rings  j and  their  husbands  are  bound  to  invest  in  ornaments 
as  much  money  as  the  dowry,  which  is  generally  £12  14s.  (Rs.l27). 
Even  in  poor  families  women  are  careful  to  keep  their  marriage 
ornaments,  but  they  are  sometimes  forced  to  part  with  them  in 
times  of  dear  food  or  of  scanty  work.  Roughly  a Bohora,  Khoja, 
Meman,  or  rich  Konkani  woman’s  ornaments  vary  in  value  from 
£100  to  £200  (Rs.  1000-Rs.  2000);  a middle  class  woman’s  from 
£20  to  £30  (Rs.  200-Rs.  300) ; and  a poor  woman’s  from  £2  to  £5 
(Rs. -20-Rs.  50). 

Except  the  Khojds,  Bohorfis,  and  Memans  who  are  traders, 
making  from  £100  to  £200  (Rs.  1000-Rs.  2000)  a year,  most  rich 
hlusalmans  are  landholders.  A few  Deccan  craftsmen,  butchers, 
dyers,  and  hardware  sellers,  too  few  to  form  distinct  classes,  earn 
from  £5  to  £10  (Rs.  50 -Rs.  100).  The  poor  are  either  constables, 
messengers,  husbandmen,  servants,  or  labourers. 

Almost  all  traders,  shopkeepers,  and  craftsmen  rest  on  the 
Ramzan  and  Bakri-Id  festivals,  and  on  the  last  two  days  of  the 
Muharram.  Khojas  and  Bohords,  in  addition  to  the  regular  holidays, 
rest  for  a day  if  they  hear  of  the  death  of  one  of  them  leading  men, 
or  of  their  high  priest. 

As  a class  the  Alibdg  Musalmans  are  orderly,  contented,  and 
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fairly  hardworking.  The  Bohords,  Khojds,  and  Mcmans  arc  noted 
for  their  neat  tidy  and  sober  habits^  and  the  Konkanis  and  Deccanis 
for  their  vigour  and  shrewdness. 

Except  the  Bohords,  Khojds,  Menians,  and  a few  rich  Konkani 
landlords  and  traders,  who  can  meet  their  marriage  and  other 
special  expenses  and  save,  the  majority  of  Koldba  Musalmdns, 
through  fondness  for  show  and  good  living  and  from  want  of 
forethought,  are  generally  driven  to  seek  the  moneylender’s  aid  to 
meet  their  marriage  and  special  expenses.  Henffe  many  landholders 
have  lost  their  lands,  either  by  mortgage  or  sale.  The  rest  of  the 
poor  classes  live  almost  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  are  sometimes 
forced,  through  the  pressure  of  their  creditors,  to  leave  the  district 
in  search  of  employment. 

In  matters  of  marriage  each  class  of  Musalmdns  forms  a separate 
community.  A Konkani  will  not  give  his  daughter  to  a Deccani 
or  other  Musalmdn,  nor  will  a Bohora,  Khoja,  or  Meman  take  a 
wife  except  from  the  women  of  his  own  class.  The  local  Musalmdns 
have  no  special  laws  or  oi’ganization,  but  in  caste  disputes  or  family 
quarrels  their  judge,  or  hazi,  is  chosen  as  arbitrator,  and  settles  the 
case  with  the  help  of  some  leading  laymen.  Any  one  who  neglects  the 
hazi’s  decision  is  fined  from  2s.  OtZ.  to  5s.  (Rs.  1^-Rs.  2^),  and  this 
fine  is  added  to  the  mosque  fund  to  meet  lighting  and  other  charges. 
Kolaba  Musalmdns  do  not  acknowledge  any  single  hcizi  as  their 
religious  head ; there  are  several  Tedzis,  each  of  whom  has  separate 
authority  over  his  own  congregation.  The  Shia  communities  have 
no  local  religious  head.  They  occasionally  go  to  Bombay  to  have 
disputes  settled  by  the  muTchi  if  they  are  Khojds,  or  by  the  deputy 
Mulla  if  they  are  Ddudi  Bohoras. 

Kolaba  Musalmdns  as  a body  are  fairly  religious.  A few  of  the 
most  devout  go  to  the  mosque  for  the  five  daily  prayers  ; the  less 
pious  content  themselves  with  attending  the  mosque  on  Fridays  ; 
and,  even  the  most  careless,  are  present  at  the  special  Ramzan 
and  Bakri-Id  services.  Though  some  of  their  social  observances  are 
more  or  less  Hindu  in  spirit,  Konkani  Musalmdns  seldom  worship 
or  pay  vows  to  Hindu  gods.  Except  the  Bohords  and  Khojds  who 
are  of  the  Shia  faith,  all  Kolaba  Musalmdns  are  Sunnis,  the 
Konkanis  belonging  to  the  Shdfai  school,  and  the  Deccanis  and 
Memans  to  the  Hauafi  school.^  The  Shids  include  the  two  branches 
of  Kazarians  and  Mustdlians  of  the  Ismdili  sect.^  The  chief 
representatives  of  the  Mustdlian  faith  are  the  Bohords,  the  followers 
of  the  Mulla  Sdheb  of  Surat.  Though  keen  sectarians,  hating  and 
hated  by  the  regular  Sunnis  and  other  Musalmdns  not  of  the 
Mustdlian  sect,  their  reverence  for  Ali  and  for  their  high  priest. 


* The  Sunnis,  otherwise  ealled  the  Siinat  Jamdt,  the  Largest  seet  of  MusalmAns, 
follow  the  tenets  of  the  four  Imdms  or  teachers,  Shdfai,  Abu  Hanifa,  Malik,  aiul 
Hambal.  The  Shdfais  ai’o  most  common  in  Arabia  and  on  the  Konkan  and  Malabdr 
coasts,  tlie  Hanafis  are  the  largest  sect  spi-ead  all  over  the  world,  and  the  Maliks  .ami 
Hamb.alis  arc  small  bodies  solely  found  in  Arabia.  These  schools  dill’er  only  in  the 
form  of  certain  prayers.  Their  creed  is  the  same. 

" The  origin  of  the  names  Ismdilian  and  Mustdlian  is  given  in  the  Thdna  Statistical 
Account,  Bombay  Gazetteer,  XIII.  223. 
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seems  to  be  farther  reraovetl  from  adoration  than  is  the  case 
among  the  Khojds,  who  belong  to  the  Nazarian  class.  ^ They 
seem  to  follow  the  ordinary  rules  of  right  and  wrong,  punishing 
drunkenness,  adulteiy,  and  other  acts  generally  held  disgraceful. 
Bohoras  and  Khojas  do  not  attend  the  Sunni  mosques,  nor  have 
they  any  meeting  place  of  their  own  in  the  district.  They  pray 
in  their  houses,  and  many  of  them  come  to  Bombay  during  the 
Muharram. 

The  Shias  of  the  Nazarian  branch  are  the  followers  of  His  Highness 
Aga  Ali  Sha.,  the  son  of  His  Highness  the  late  Aga  Khan.  They 
believe  in  the  divinity  of  Ali  and  adopt  the  mystic  half-Hindu  faith, 
that  Ali  was  the  tenth  incarnation  of  Vishnu,  and  that  the  head  of 
Aga  Ali  Sha’s  house  is  Ali’s  representative.  They  have  no  local 
religious  head,  nor  any  special  place  of  worship.  They  go  to 
Bombay  to  be  married  by  their  priest  or  mulilii,  a deputy  of  Aga 
Ali  Shtlh.  Except  that  their  women  practise  Hindu  rights  at 
pregnancy  and  birth,  their  customs  do  not  greatly  differ  from 
those  of  Sunnis  or  of  Mustalian  Shias. 

The  religious  officers  of  the  Kolaba  Musalmans  are  the  kazi  or 
marriage  registrar,  the  midla  or  priest,  and  the  mujdvar  or  beadle. 

The  Mzi,  who  under  Musalm^n  rules  was  a civil  and  criminal 
judge,  is  now  only  a marriage  registrar  and  preacher.  Some  Icazis 
hold  grants  of  Land.  As  in  other  parts  of  the  Konkan,  though  only 
one  of  them  holds  the  post,  all  members  of  the  Kazi's  family 
add  the  word  hdzi  to  their  names  as  a surname.  A few  can  read 
and  understand  the  Kuran,  but  many  can  only  repeat  the  marriage 
service.  Their  fee  for  a marriage  is  generally  5s.  (Rs.  2J),  but  rich 
families  give  them  presents  of  shawls  and  head-scarves. 

Although  it  is  not  necessarily  hereditary,  the  post  of  mulla  passes 
from  father  to  son  if  the  son  is  fit  to  hold  it.  A mulla’ s duties  arc 
to  read  the  burial  service  and  certain  funeral  services  on  the  first, 
third,  tenth,  thirtieth,  and  fortieth  days  after  a death.  He  also  leads 
daily  prayers  in  the  mosque  as  'pesli  imam,  and  sometimes  reads 
sermons  on  special  occasions.  For  a funeral  service  he  is  paid  from 
Is,  3d.  to  2s.  fid.  {annas  10 -Rs.  1-^),  and  for  serving  the  mosque  he 
gets  from  £1  to  £2  (Rs.  10 -Rs.  20)  a year  from  the  mosque  fund. 

The  mujdvar  or  beadle,  is  the  lowest  religious  office-bearer.  Most 
beadles  are  of  humble  origin  and  sometimes  serve  a shrine  for 
many  generations.  Their  chief  duties  are  to  look  after  the  shrine 
and  receive  offerings.  They  live  either  on  charity  or  by  tillage. 

Of  Musalman  religious  beggars,  or  fakirs,  a few  are  Konkani 
Musalmdns,  and  some  come  from  the  Deccan.  They  are  not 
permanent  settlers  and  do  not  form  a community.  The  few  Konkani 
beggars  have  wives  and  children,  and  therefore  belong  to  the 
hdshara  or  law-abiding  class.  They  live  by  begging  and  alms. 

Of  places  of  worship,  besides  the  mosques,  which  ai’e  few  and 
supported  by  private  contributions,  there  are  a few  idgdhs  or  special 
prayer-places  outside  the  towns,  which  were  built  during  the  time  of 
Musabndn  rule.  Since  the  fall  of  Musalmfin  power,  the  practice  of 
holding  special  prayers  at  idgdhs  has  declined,  and  the  holiday 
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sermons  are  now  read  in  the  mosques.  The  local  Shia  communities 
have  no  separate  places  of  worship.  They  pray  at  their  o^vn  houses 
and  never  join  the  local  Musalmans  in  their  mosques. 

There  are  three  leading  Musalman  fairs,  one  at  Pen  and  two  at 
Alibag.  The  Pen  fair  is  held  in  honour  of  Shah  Badr-ud^din  on  the 
15th  of  Faush  Shudh  (December- January).  It  lasts  for  five  days  and 
is  attended  by  thousands  of  people  fi’om  Bombay  and  the  country 
round.  The  two  Alibdg  fairs  are  held  in  honour  of  Pir  Sidi  Stlt 
Gazi  and  of  Pir  Ali  Shdh.  The  Sidi  saint,  a5  his  name  shows,  is 
believed  to  have  been  ten  and  a half  feet  high.  He  is  said  to  have 
fallen  in  a battle  with  the  Hindus.  After  the  victory  half  of  the 
revenue  of  the  village  of  Pedamblo  was  allotted  for  the  use  of  his 
shrine,  and  is  still  enjoyed  by  the  Habshis  of  Janjira.  Saint  Ali 
Shdh,  in  whose  honour  the  other  Alibdg  fair  is  held,  is  said  to  be 
the  first  Musalman  who  came  to  the  place,  and  to  have  given  his 
name  to  Alibag.  The  shrine  has  a yearly  endowment  of  £1  6s, 
(Rs.  13),  and  one  of  the  saint’s  lineal  descendants  is  still  the 
manager  of  the  shrine.  Few  Kolaba  Musalmdns  go  on  pilgrimage 
to  Mecca,  nor,  for  long,  have  the  Sunni  Musalmdns  tried  to  add  to 
their  number  by  converting  Hindus  or  Shids  to  their  faith. 

Few  rich  Musalmfin  women  appear  in  public.  The  Deccani  and 
Khoja  women  go  out  in  the  same  dress  as  they  wear  at  home,  but 
the  Bohora  women,  when  they  appear  in  public,  shroud  themselves 
in  a dark  cloak  which  falls  from  the  head  with  a gauze  opening 
in  front  of  the  eyes.  Except  the  Bohor^s  and  Khojds,  who  do  not 
employ  the  regular  Kd,zi  at  their  marriages,  almost  all  Kolaba 
Musalmdns  have  their  marriages  registered  by  the  Kdzi  and 
pay  his  dues.  Among  rich  Konkanis  marriages  are  performed 
at  an  early  age,  and,  for  the  sake  of  economy,  there  is  seldom  a 
betrothal.  If  they  can  afford  it  most  Musalmans  try  to  marry 
within  a month  or  two  after  betrothal.  The  marriage  ceremonies 
last  for  six  days.  The  first  four  days  are  spent  in  seclusion,  or 
manjha,  applying  turmeric  to  the  bodies  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom. 
On  the  fifth  day  comes  the  marriage  procession  and  marriage 
services,  and,  on  the  sixth  day,  the  bride  is  taken  home  by  the 
bridegroom.  To  a rich  man  a son’s  wedding  costs  from  £100  to  £200 
(Rs.  1000- Rs.  2000)  and  a daughter’s  wedding  from  £70  to  £100 
(Rs.  700 -Rs.  1000)  ; to  a middle  class  man  a son’s  wedding  costs  from 
£30  to  £50  (Rs.  300-Rs.  500)  and  a daughter’s  from  £20  to  £30 
(Rs.  200  - Rs.300)  ;to  a poor  man  a son’s  wedding  costs  from  £10  to  £15 
(Rs.  100 -Rs.  150)  and  a daughter’s  from  £5  to  £8  (Rs.  50-Rs.  80), 
Few  Konkanis  keep  the  seventh-month  pregnancy  ceremony.  On 
the  sixth  day  after  a birth,  some  women  prepare  boiled  rice,  fish,  and 
cocoanuts  in  honour  of  the  goddess  Chhathi,  The  sacrifice,  or  akikuj 
ceremony  is  performed  by  the  rich  on  the  seventh  day  after  birth,  and 
by  poor  and  middle  class  families  when  the  child  is  two  or  three  years 
old.  This  ceremony  costs  a rich  man  from  £3  to  £5  (Rs.SO  - Rs.  50), 
a middle  class  man  from  £2  to  £3  (Rs.  20 -Rs.  30),  and  a poor  man 
£1  (Rs.lO).  When  a boy  or  girl  is  four  years  four  months  and  four 
days  old,  the  initiation,  or  bismilla,  ceremony  is  performed.  If  the 
jmrents  are  rich  they  give  a dinner  party,  spending  according  to 
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tlieiv  means  from  £5  to  £8  (Rs.  50  - Rs.  80)  ; if  middle  class  or  poor 
they  distribute  sweetmeats  among  friends  and  relations. 

A dying  Musalm<iu  is  made  to  listen  to  tbe  chapter  of  the  Kui*an 
which  tells  of  the  glorious  future  of  the  believer.  The  creed  and 
prayer  for  forgiveness  are  read,  and  a few  drops  of  honey  or  sugared 
water  are  dropped  into  the  dying  man’s  mouth.  After  death  the 
eyes  and  mouth  are  closed.  No  sooner  is  life  gone  than  preparations 
are  made  for  the  burial.  The  body  is  washed,  shrouded  in  a new 
w'hite  shroud  sweet  with  camphor  and  scents,  laid  on  a bier, 
and  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  four  men,  with  the  cry  Ld-illa  ha 
ilia  alldh,  ‘ There  is  no  god  but  God.’  When  the  beai’ers  reach  the 
grave,  which'  has  meanwhile  been  dug  by  labourers,  they  lay  the 
body  with  its  head  to  the  north  leaning  to  the  right  side,  so  that 
the  face  turns  towards  Mecca  or  the  west.  Then,  laying  clods  of 
consecrated  earth  close  to  the  body,  the  mourners  fill  the  grave 
repeating  the  verse  of  the  Kuran  : ^ Of  earth  We  made  you,  to  earth 
We  return  you,  and  from  earth  shall  raise  you  on  the  I’esurrectioii 
day.’  Then,  returning  to  the  house  of  mourning  and  standing  at 
the  door,  they  repeat  a prayer  for  the  soul  of  the  dead,  and  all  but 
near  relations  and  friends,  who  stay  to  dine,  go  to  their  homes.  Ou 
the  morning  of  the  third  day  a feast  called  zidrat  is  held.  A large 
company  of  relations  and  friends  meet  in  the  mosque,  and  a portion 
of  the  Kuran  is  read,  ending  with  a prayer  that  the  merit  of  the  act 
may  pass  to  the  soul  of  the  dead.  Besides  the  third  day  after  death, 
the  tenth,  twentieth,  thirtieth,  and  fortieth  days  are  observed  either 
by  giving  dinner  pai’ties  or  distributing  sweetmeats  and  sugared 
water,  after  the  usual  prayers  for  the  peace  of  the  soul  of  the  dead. 
The  death  of  a grown  member  of  his  family  costs  a rich  man  from 
£10  to  £20  (Rs.  100-Rs.  200),  and  a middle  class  or  poor  man 
from  £3  to  £6  (Rs.  30 -Rs.  60). 

The  Kolaba  Musalmdns  have  made  little  advance  in  education. 
A few  of  the  rich  and  well-to-do  men  send  their  boys  to  Kazis 
or  Mullas  to  gain  some  knowledge  of  the  Kurd,n,  and  about  ten  per 
cent  of  the  whole  send  their  boys  to  Marathi  schools ; but  none 
teach  their  boys  English.  No  Kolaba  Musalman  has  risen  in 
Government  service,  beyond  the  rank  of  forest  inspector  or  chief 
constable, 

Jamatis,  or  members  of  the  community,  as  the  leading  branch  of 
Konkan  Musd,lmans  are  called,  are  chiefly  Shaikhs,  though  there  are 
one  or  two  Syeds,  such  as  the  Madnis  from  Madina  and  the  Idrusis 
from  Hadramant.  Some  families  call  themselves  Khdns,  but  it  seems 
probable  that  they  ai’e  not  of  Afghan  descent,  but  are  the  representa- 
tives of  successful  soldiers  who  Avon  the  title  of  Khan.  As  a rule 
Konkanis  do  not  prefix  Shaikh  to  their  names,  but  add  a surname 
taken  either  from  their  calling  as  Khot  Kazi,  or  Choghle,  or  fi'om 
their  dwelling  place  as  Pamorlkar  and  Tungekar.  Their  women 
add  Bibi  to  their  names.  Their  home  speech  is  Konkani  Marathi, 
with  a slightly  peculiar  pronunciation  and  a mixture  of  Urdu, 
Persian,  and  Arab  words.^  The  men  are  tall,  thin,  brown-skinned. 


1 Of  peculiar  words  they  use  khavmr  for  kothe,  where  ; awar  for  ikade,  here  ; kandla 
for-  kasala,  why  ijcqmc  for  bolnc,  speak  ; and  ov/te  for  vikne,  sell, 
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and  with  high  features  that  often  hear  a notable  trace  of  Arab 
blood.  As  a rule  the  men  shave  the  head,  but  some  young  men 
and  almost  all  boys  wear  a forelock,  tdlu,  a little  above  the  forehead. 
The  beard  is  generally  short  and  somewhat  scanty.  Some  of 
the  rich  and  well-to-do  wear  a Maratha-Brahman,  others  a 
Parsi,  and  others  an  Arab  head-dress.  All  wear  a Hindu  coat, 
a long  shirt  falling  to  the  knees,  and  loose  trousers,  or  in-doors 
a waistcloth.  The  poor  wear  a skull  cap,  a jacket,  and  a 
waistcloth,  or  a kerchief  passed  through  a string  and  wrapt  round 
the  loins.  The  women,  who  are  generally  short,  delicate,  fair, 
and  well-featured,  wear  a Mardtha  robe,  a short-sleeved  bodice 
covering  the  back  and  tied  in  a knot  in  front,  and  a chintz  petticoat, 
worn  under  the  robe  which  also  servos  them  as  a night  dress. 
They  do  not  use  shoes  or  slippers.  On  going  out,  upper  class 
women  wrap  themselves  from  head  to  foot  in  a long  white  sheet 
showing  only  the  face,  but  poor  women  have  no  special  outdoor 
dress.  The  rich  and  well-to-do  dx'oss  their  boys  either  in  plain  or 
embroidered  skull  caps,  a muslin  or  chintz  jacket,  and  tight  trousers. 
Their  ornaments  are  gold  or  silver  wristlets  and  silver  anklets.  The 
poor  wear  a piece  of  cloth  tied  round  their  loins.  All  Musalmdn  girls 
wear  the  Mardtha  robe  and  bodice,  with  such  women’s  oimaments 
as  their  parents  can  afford.  Both  men  and  women  are  neat  and 
clean  in  their  habits.  The  women,  though  honest  and  hardworking, 
add  nothing  to  the  family  income.  The  men  are  hospitable,  hard- 
working and  sober,  but,  as  a class,  haughty,  proud,  and  hot- 
tempered.  Though  thrifty  in  every  day  life,  their  fondness  for 
show  and  good  living  often  brings  them  into  money  difficulties. 
Some  are  landholders,  holding  estates  granted  them  as  Kdzis  or  as 
preachers,  and  others  have  villages  which  they  originally  took  in 
fai’m.  Others  trade  with  Bombay  in  rice  and  timber,  and  some 
in  salt,  others  hold  posts  as  forest  inspectors  and  police  chief 
constables.  The  majority  of  the  poorer  families  work  as  husbandmen 
and  field  labourers.  In  religion  all  are  Sunnis  of  the  Shfifai  school, 
but  few  are  religious  or  careful  to  say  their  prayers.  Though  almost 
all  the  towns  and  larger  villages  have  old  mosques,  most  of  them  are 
in  bad  repair.  In  towns  the  mosques  are  kept  in  repair  by  private 
subscriptions  and  fines.  To  manage  the  mosque  every  tovm  or  village 
has,  besides  the  Kazis,  some  mntdvalis  or  wardens  and  treasurers,  who 
keep  the  accounts  and  manage  the  mosque.  Social  disputes  are  settled 
by  calling  meetings  of  the  community  and  acting  in  accordance 
with  the  vote  of  the  majority.  Fines  are  levied  on  any  one  who 
breaks  the  Kazi’s  decisions.  Besides  daily  prayers,  a service  is  held 
on  special  occasions  and  festivals,  when  they  sing  hymns  and 
psalms  in  praise  of  Grod  and  of  the  Prophet,  going  on  till  near 
midnight.  Before  breaking  up  they  hand  round  flowers  and  rose-  , 
water,  and  take  tea,  coffee,  or  milk.  The  cost  of  these  services  is 
o-enerally  met  by  subscriptions  and  sometimes  from  the  mosque  fund. 
No  women  attend  these  meetings.  Konkanis  generally  marry  among 
relations  and  in  their  own  community.  It  is  thought  degrading  fo 
marry  with  any  other  class  of  Musalmans.  As  a rule  boys  arc  married 
at  from  eighteen  to  twenty,  and  girls  at  from  eleven  to  fourteen. 
Though  there  is  no  religious  objection  to  the  practice,  tho  higher 
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fjimllies  disapprove  of  Avidow  marriage.  A married  Avomau  may  be 
known  by  lier  blarkened  teeth  and  her  five  or  seven  stringed 
necklace  of  glass  and  gold  beads  ; a AvidoAv  is  known  by  her  white 
robes.  Their  staple  food  is  rice  or  ndchni  bi’oad,  and  fish.  On 
account  of  its  dearness  animal  food  is  little  used.  Their  chief 
drink  is  water,  but  rich  families  and  those  that  have  spent  some 
years  in  Bombay  drink  tea  Avith  sugar  but  Avithout  milk.  They  use 
no  narcotics  except  cheAving  and  smoking  tobacco,  and,  like  the 
Daldis,  many  of  the  lower  class  drink  liquor.  Except  enough 
Arabic  to  recite  parts  of  the  Kuran,  they  take  little  interest  iu 
teaching  their  children.  Of  late  years  some  of  the  richer  families 
have  began  to  send  their  boys  to  Bombay  to  learn  English. 

DAldis,  or  fishermen,  from  ddlacl  fishing,  claim  the  same  origin 
as  the  regular  Konkanis.  Though  they  visit  and  may  be  seen  in 
Kolaba  villages,  most  if  not  all  belong  to  Habsan.  Like  Konkani 
Musalraans  they  are  tall  or  middle-sized,  thin,  and  brown-skinned. 
The  men  shave  the  head,  sometimes  leaving  a forelock.  They  wear 
the  beard  either  short  or  full,  and  dress  in  a skull-cap  or  a piece  of 
cloth  loosely  wound  round  the  head,  a shirt,  a tight  fitting  jacket,  and 
a waistcloth.  Some  villagers  wear  only  a skull-cap  and  a waist- 
coat, and  tie  a kerchief  round  the  loins,  passing  it  through  a string. 
The  women  are  tall  or  middle-sized,  thin,  brown-skinned,  and 
with  regular  feat  ares.  They  wear  the  Marathi  robe,  a bodice, 
and  a chintz  petticoat  under  the  robe,  which  serves  as  a night 
dress.  They  haAm  no  special  outdoor  dress,  except  that  some 
families  put  on  a long  white  sheet.  Except  the  women  of  rich 
families  they  appear  in  public,  but  do  not  add  to  the  family  income. 
Both  men  and  Avoraen  are  rather  dirty  and  untidy.  They  speak  a 
MarAthi  much  like  that  used  by  the  Jamatis.  The  Ddldis  are  not 
noAV  fishers,  but  husbandmen,  seamen,  servants,  and  constables. 
They  are  hardAvorking,  but,  being  fond  of  liquor,  are  seldom  well- 
to-do  or  able  to  save.  They  form  a distinct  community  and  marry 
only  among  themselves,  or  Avith  other  poor  Konkani  families. 
Their  manners  and  customs  do  not  differ  from  those  of  Jamatis, 
and,  like  them,  they  settle  their  disputes  by  holding  meetings, 
presided  over  by  the  Kazi  and  Mulla.  They  are  Sunnis  of  the 
Shafai  school,  but  few  of  them  are  religious  or  careful  to  say  their 
prayers.  They  do  not  send  their  boys  to  school,  and,  on  the  Avhole, 
are  rather  a declining  class. 

Besides  Konkanis  and  Dfildis,  who  form  the  chief  part  of  the 
Kolaba  Musalmfin  population,  there  are  three  special  communities, 
Gujarat  and  Cutch  Bohoras,  Khojeis,  and  Momaus,  all  of  whom 
are  traders  lately  come  from  Bombay. 

Bohoras  of  the  Daudi,  or  Mulla  Sfiheb,  sect  are  found  in 
small  numbers  in  some  of  the  large  towns.  They  speak  Gujarati 
among  themselves,  and  Marathi  or  Hindustani  with  others.  The 
men  are  tall  or  of  middle  height,  thin,  and  either  light-skinned  or 
brown.  They  shave  the  head,  wear  the  beard  long  and  full,  and 
dross  iu  a Avhite  turban,  or  a skull  cap  if  in-doors,  a coat,  a shirt,  a 
waistcoat,  and  a pair  of  loose  trousers.  The  Avomen,  w'ho  are 
cither  tall  or  of  middle  height,  delicate,  and  fair  with  regular 
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features,  dross  in  a petticoat  of  two  or  throe  yards  of  chintz  or  silk, 
a backless  bodice,  and  a scarf  of  three  or  four  yards  of  fine 
xnusliu  or  silk  to  cover  the  upper  part  of  the  body.  On  going  out 
they  put  on  a large  cloak  which  covers  them  from  head  to  foot, 
leaving  small  gauze  openings  for  the  eyes.  Though  honest  and 
hardworking,  they  do  not  add  to  the  family  income.  Both  men 
and  women  are  neat  and  clean  in  their  habits.  Bohords  deal  in 
hardware  and  miscellaneous  articles,  such  as  iron  vessels,  tin-pots, 
lanterns,  mirrors,  thread,  pins,  hemp  and  cotton  ropes,  string,  and 
paper.  They  are  hardworking  and  sober,  and  are  said  to  be  very 
thrifty  and  well-to-do.  They  get  their  stock  from  their  agents  in 
Bombay.  They  are  not  permanent  settlers,  and  go  to  Gujardt 
every  third  or  fourth  year.  They  marry  among  themselves  only, 
bringing  wives  either  from  Bombay  or  Gujarat.  They  form  a 
separate  community,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  do  not  mix  with  other 
Musalmdns.  They  are  Shids  in  faith  belonging  to  the  Mustdlian 
branch  of  the  Ismdili  sect,  and  are  known  as  Daudi  Bohords  from 
the  name  of  a Mulla  whose  succession  was  disputed.  Their  high 
priest  is  the  Mulla  Sdheb  of  Surat  to  whom  they  send  yearly  dues 
through  his  deputy  at  Bombay.  They  teach  their  boys  as  much 
Gujardti  as  is  want^ed  for  keeping  accounts,  but  no  English,  nor  do 
they  take  to  any  calling  but  trade. 

Kuojas,  propei'ly  Khwdja  meaning  a teacher,  a merchant,  or  a 
bard,  are  found  in  small  numbers  in  some  of  the  large  towns.  They 
are  settlers  from  Cutch  and  Gujardt,  and  are  said  to  be  descended 
partly  from  Hindu  converts  and  partly  from  Persian  immigrants. 
They  speak  Cutchi  among  themselves  and  Hindustdni  or  Mardthi 
with  others.  The  men  are  tall  or  of  middle  height,  strong,  and 
fair.  They  shave  the  head,  wear  the  beard  short  or  shave  it,  and 
dress  in  a skull  cap  or  a head-scarf,  a long  coat,  a shirt,  a waistcoat, 
and  loose  trousers.  The  women,  who  like  the  men  are  tall  or  of 
middle  height,  are  rather  inclined  to  fatness,  fair,  and  well-featured. 
They  wear  a long  silken  shirt  falling  almost  to  the  ankles,  a scarf  of 
one  or  two  yards  of  silk  thrown  over  the  head,  and  a pair  of  loose 
trousers  rather  tight  at  the  ankles.  They  have  no  special  outdoor 
dress,  and  appear  in  public  and  help  the  men  in  their  work.  ^ Both 
men  and  women  are  neat  and  clean.  Ivhojds  are  traders,  chiefiy  in 
fuel,  groceries,  hardware,  parched  grain,  and  piece  goods.  A few  of 
them  act  as  moneylenders,  in  spite  of  the  rule  against  taking  interest. 
They  are  said  to  be  hai’dworking,  thrifty,  and  sober,  and  generally 
well-to-do.  Though  not  permanent  settlers,  some  have  stayed  for 
upwards  of  thirty  years  in  Kohlba,  returning  now  and  then  to 
Gujardt  or  Cutch  for  a year  or  two.  They  marry  among  themselves, 
finding  wives  in  Bombay  or  Cutch.  Their  manners  and  customs 
differ  considerably  from  those  of  other  Musalmdns.  The  women 
generally  worship  Hindu  gods  and  consult  Brdhmans  as  to  the 
meaning  of  omens.  They  pay  special  respect  to  His  Highness  Aga 
Ali  Shdh  of  Bombay,  who  is  their  hereditary  high  priest.  They  pay 
him  yearly  dues  from  their  incomes.  They  do  not  mix  with  other 
Musalmdns  nor  obey  the  regular  Kdzi.  lu  religion  they  are  Shuts 
like  the  Bohords,  and  belong  to  the  Kazarian  subdivision  ot  the 
Ismdili  sect.  They  are  said  to  believe  in  the  divinity  of  Ah  and 
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of  Ills  descendants  down  to  tlieir  present  leader.  A favourite 
religions  book  among  them  is  Sadr-ud-din’s  Ten  Incarnations, 
dasdvatur,  nine  of  them  Vislmu^s  and  the  tenth  that  of  the  most  holy 
Ali.  As  a class  the  Khojhs  are  seldom  religious  or  careful  to  say 
their  prayers.  They  teach  their  children  Gujarati.  On  the  whole 
they  are  said  to  be  a rising  class. 

Memans,  properly  momins  that  is  believers,  are  found  in  small 
numbers  at  AlilDag  and  in  one  or  two  other  towns.  They  are  the 
descendants  of  Kdchhia  or  Lohana  Hindus,  who  were  converted  in 
Sind  by  an  Arab  missionary  named  Yusuf-ud-din  in  the  year  1422. 
They  speak  Cutchi  among  themselves  and  Manlthi  or  Hindustani 
with  others.  The  men  are  of  middle  height,  well-made,  and  fair. 
They  shave  the  head,  wear  the  beard  full,  and  dress  in  a silk  head- 
scarf, a coat,  a long  shirt  falling  to  the  knee,  a waistcoat,  and  a 
pair  of  loose  trousers  rather  tight  at  the  ankles.  The  women, 
who  are  like  the  men  in  face,  wear  a long  silk  shirt  almost 
reaching  the  ankles,  a silken  scarf  thrown  over  the  head,  and 
loose  trousers  like  the  men’s,  rather  tight  at  the  ankles.  They 
appear  in  public  but  add  nothing  to  the  family  income.  Both 
men  and  women  are  neat  and  clean  in  their  habits.  They  are 
traders  dealing  in  piece  goods,  groceries,  and  miscellaneous  articles, 
and  are  hardworking,  thrifty,  sober,  and  well-to-do.  They  are  not 
permanent  settlers,  but  generally  go  to  Gujarat  or  Kathiawar 
after  a stay  of  five  or  six  years,  and  return  after  a year  or  two  to 
begin  afresh.  They  form  a separate  community  and  marry  among 
themselves  only,  but  have  no  special  organization  nor  any  headman, 
except  the  regular  ECfizi.  They  mix  with  other  Musalmans  at 
dinner  parties  and  religious  meetings.  They  are  Sunnis  of  the 
Hanafi  school,  and  are  said  to  be  religious  and  careful  to  say  their 
prayer’s,  ^'hey  teach  their  children  to  read  the  Kuran  and  Gujarati. 
None  of  them  take  to  any  calling  but  trade. 

Beni  Isra'els  are  returned  as  numbering  2139  and  as  found 
over  the  whole  district.  Besides  as  Yahudis,  the  Beni-Isrdels  are 
known,  from  their  commonest  occupation,  as  Telis  that  is  oilmen,  or, 
because  they  keep  Saturday  as  a day  of  rest,  as  Shanvdr  Telis  or  Satur- 
day oilmen.  They  belong  to  two  classes,  the  white  or  gore  and  the 
black  or  Icdle.  The  white,  according  to  their  story,  are  the  descendants 
of  the  original  immigrants,  and  the  black  of  converts,  or  of  the  women 
of  the  country.  White  and  black  Beni-Isrfiels,  though  the  same  in 
religion  and  customs,  neither  eat,  drink,  nor  marry  together.  The 
men  are  faii’er  than  the  middle  class  Hindus  of  Kolaba,  and  are 
generally  above  the  middle  height  and  strongly  made.  Except  two 
tufts,  one  over  each  ear,  they  shave  the  head  and  wear  moustaches  and 
short  beards.  The  women  are  generally  good-looking  and  fair.  Like 
Hindu  women  they  wear  the  hair  tied  behind  the  head  in  a knot, 
amhdda.  Though  somewhat  quarrelsome  and  revengeful,  the  Beni- 
Israels  are  one  of  the  best-behaved  classes  in  the  district,  hardworking, 
fairly  sober,  and  well-to-do.  They  are  chiefly  husbandmen,  oil- 
pressers,  and  soldiers,  and  some  of  them  schoolmasters,  hospital 
assistants,  shopkeepers,  and  cart-drivers.  As  landholders,  somo 
till  their  lauds  themselves  and  others  let  it  to  tenants.  The  wives 
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of  husbandmen  and  oil-pressers  help  their  husbands,  working  in 
the  fields  and  at  the  oil-mill.  Their  home  tongue  is  Mardthi.  Like 
middle  class  Hindus  their  houses  are  generally  of  one  storey  with 
brick  or  wattle  and  daub  walls,  and  thatch  or  tile  roofs.  Oil-presseis 
and  others  who  have  cattle,  generally  keep  them  in  a shed  separate 
from  their  house.  They  have  clay  and  copper  vessels, _ wooden  stools, 
and  stone  hand-mills.  The  only  special  article  is  a box_  fixed 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  right  door-post.  This  contains  a piece  of 
parchment  with  a verse  from  the  Old  Testament,  so  placed  that,  ^ 
from  the  outside,  the  word  Almighty  can  be  read  through  a hole. 
In  going  out  and  in  coming  in,  the  members  of  the  household  touch 
thiifbox  with  their  first  two  right-hand  fingers  and  then  kiss  them. 
They  eat  rice,  millet,  pulse,  vegetables,  and,  with  certain  restrictions 
flesh,  and  drink  liquor.  They  have  two  meals  a day,  between  nine 
and  ten  in  the  morning,  and  between  seven  and  nine  in  the  evening. 
Men  and  women  eat  separate,  the  men  first.  Children  sometimes  eat 
with  their  fathers  and  sometimes  with  their  mothers,  llieir  dress  is 
partly  Musalman  and  partly  Hindu,  a Maratha,  a Musalman  turban  or 
a cap,  a Hindu  or  Musalman  coat,  trousers  or  a waistcloth,  and  IHndu 

shoes.  The  women  dress  like  Marathas  in  a robe  and  bodice.  Beni- 

Israels  worship  one  Grod  and  use  no  images.  In  their  synagogues 
they  have  manuscript  copies  of  the  Old  Testament  and  consider  it 
to  be  of  divine  authority.  They  preach  their  religion  only'  to 
people  of  their  own  tribe.  They  have  synagogues  in  the  Ivolaba 
district  at  Alibdg,  Ambepur,  Barlai,  Pen,  and  Revdanda.  ilie 
synagogue,  the  meeting  place  of  the  congregation,  is  known  to  tlie 
Beni-Israels  as  the  masjid  or  mosque.  From  the  outside  the 
buildino-  looks  like  a mosque  and  is  surrounded  with  an  enclosure. 
It  has  an  outer  open  terrace  where  the  men  keep  their  shoes,  no 
one  being  allowed  to  enter  with  his  shoes  on.  To  the  door  is 
fastened  a wooden  box,  which  the  worshippers  kiss  as  they  enter. 
Inside  is  a square  room  with  windows  to  the  right  and  left,  and  in 
front,  in  the  west  wall,  is  a cupboard-like  frame  with  glass  doors, 
called  the  ark.  In  this  ark  are  kept  the  manuscripts  _ of  the  laws 
of  Moses  written  on  pieces  of  parchment.  The  minister  stands 
facing  the  ark  in  the  centre  of  the  synagogue  repeating  versos,  and 
the  congregation  listen,  seated  on  benches  and  chairs.  Prayei^ 
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and  sinking  of  songs  also  form  a part  of  the  worship.  In  each 


village  caste  questions  are  settled  by  a headman  at  a meeting  ox 
the  adult  male  members  of  the  caste.  The  Beni-Israels  on  the 
whole  are  well-to-do.  They  are  too  fond  of  drinking,  and 
their  costly  ceremonies  and  feasts  force  them  into  debt. 
are  vigorous  and  hardworking  and  many  of  them  own  rich  lands. 
There  are  no  professional  beggars  among  them.  All  their  destitute 
are  relieved  by  private  charity  or  from  the  synagogue  funds. 

Christians  are  returned  as  numbering  208  (males  121,  females 
841  They  are  found  in  Korlai  in  the  south  of  the  Alibag  sub- 
division, on  the  left  bank  of  the  mouth  of  the  Roha  creek.  In 
appearance  they  resemble  their  Hindu  neighbours  They  are  hard- 
working and  well-behaved.  Their  houses  are  much  better  than  those 
of  their  Maratha  neighbours,  built  of  brick  and  mortar,  roomy, 

and  evidently  very  old.  The  men  dress  in  a loincloth  of  coaise. 
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blue  cotton,  a tliin  sleeveless  wliito  jacket  fastened  down  tlio  front, 
and  a coloured  or  white  woollen  or  cotton  night-cap.  On  great 
occasions  these  clothes  aro  changed  for  a jacket  and  pantaloons,  a 
coloured  handkerchief  is  twisted  round  the  head,  and  sandals  or 
pdyatans,  are  worn.  The  women,  unlike  their  Hindu  neighbours, 
wear  a white  robe  and  a white  jacket,  like  that  worn  by  the  men,  but 
with  sleeves  reaching  to  the  wrists.  On  great  occasions  they  throw  a 
white  sheet  or  chdclar  over  their  head  and  shoulders.  Like  the  Hindus 
they  tie  their  hair  in  a knot  behind  the  head,  and  wear  head  and 
ear  ornaments,  but  no  nose  or  toe-rings.  In  manners,  customs,  and 
religion,  they  resemble  the  Thflna  Christians.  They  are  almost  all 
fishers  and  husbandmen,  and  are  fairly  oif. 

Pa'rsis,  numbering  59  (males  54,  females  5),  are  generally 
liquor-sellers. 

Village  organisation  in  KoMba  is,  and  seems  always  to  have  been, 
feeble.  A large  number  of  the  villages  are  held  by  renters  or 
hhoU,  who  are  always  village  accountants.  The  officers  found  in 
most  villages  are  the  headman  or  pdtil,  the  accountant  taldti  or 
hiilkarni,  and  the  Mhar.  Hereditary  patils  are  found  only  in  Alibag 
and  Pen.  There  are  a few  in  Roha  who  originally  belonged  to 
Alibag.  Over  the  rest  of  Roha,  Mangaon,  and  Mahdd,  the  headmen 
are  appointed  by  Government.  They  are  a very  different  class  from 
Gujarat  and  Deccan  headmen,  and  have  little  influence.  They  are 
seldom  even  fairly  intelligent,  and,  except  among  the  hereditary 
headmen,  there  are  not  half  a dozen  who  can  write  their  names  or 
read  them  when  written.  Patils  are  commonly  Mardthas,  but  some 
are  found  belonging  to  all  except  the  degraded  classes.  In  some 
parts  a great  proportion  of  the  villagers  are  of  one  caste,  especially 
in  the  khdr  or  salt  villages  of  Nd,gothna  which  are  thronged  with 
Agris.  But,  there  is  probably  no  case,  except  in  a Thdkur’s  or 
Kdthkari’s  hamlet,  where  all  the  people  belong  to  one  caste. 

In  rented,  or  khoti,  villages,  which  are  very  numerous  in  the  south 
of  the  district,  the  khot  is  the  accountant.  Directly  managed  or 
khdlsa  villages  are  usually  thrown  into  groups  of  three  or  more 
villages  and  placed  under  the  care  of  a stipendiary  accountant  or 
taldti,  who  is  paid  in  cash  by  Government.  As  the  revenue  is  often 
small,  sometimes  as  many  as  ten  or  twelve  villages  are  under  one 
man,  and  the  group  is  often  broken  by  khoti  villages. 

The  Mhffi’  is  paid  a certain  portion  of  the  village  produce  in  grain. 
He  has  many  duties  to  perform.  He  is  the  village  messenger, 
beadle,  watchman,  and  referee  in  boundary  questions.  The  Kolaba 
Mh4r  is  badly  off,  very  few  get  any  state  allowance,  and  the 
villagers  have  begun  to  grudge  their  contributions.  The  result  is 
bad  feeling  between  the  Mhdr  and  the  cultivators,  and  accusations 
that  the  Mhd.rs  poison  cattle  for  the  sake  of  their  skins. 

In  addition  to  the  headman,  the  accountant,  and  the  beadle, 
the  villages  have  usually  a barber  nhdvi  and  a washerman  dhohi, 
both  of  them,  like  the  Mhdr,  paid  in  grain.  Some  villages  in  Mahad 
have  a kumbhdr  or  potter,  who  supplies  the  people  with  earthen 
vessels. 
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Every  November  or  December,  after  the  rice  harvest  is  over, 
Kuubis  and  Mhars,  chiefly  from  Mahad  and  Mdngaon,  move  to 
Bombay  and  other  labour  markets.  They  work  during  the  fair 
months,  and,  at  the  close  of  the  hot-weather,  return  with  money 
enough  to  buy  seed  and  keep  their  families  during  the  rainy  months. 
In  their  absence  the  women  and  children  live  on  the  small  store  of 
grain  they  may  have  been  able  to  keep  over  from  the  previous 
harvest,  and  eke  out  a subsistence  by  the  sale  of  firewood,  grass,  and 
fowls.  Besides  going  as  labourers  to  Bombay,  Kunbis  enter  the  army, 
the  police,  and  other  branches  of  Government  service,  and  remit 
money  to  their  relations  who  remain  at  home  to  look  after  the  land. 
Brahmans  obtain  employment  as  clerks  in  Government  service,  and 
Musalmdns  add  to  the  profits  of  their  lands  by  engaging  m trade  or 
shipping.  Except  some  Shikalgars  or  tool-polishers,^  Beldars  or 
stone-cutters,  and  Dhangars  or  shepherds,  who  yearly  visit  the  district 
from  the  Deccan,  there  are  no  immigrants.  There  are  no  general 
movements  of  the  people  from  one  part  of  the  district  to  another. 
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In  1872  agriculture^  tlie  most  important  industry  of  tlie  district, 
was  returned  as  supporting  about  246,400  persons  or  70’32  per  cent 
of  the  population.^ 

There  are  four  chief  varieties  of  soil : diluvial  and  alluvial, 
powdered  laterite  and  trap,  clayey  mould  resting  on  trap,  and  soil 
containing  marine  deposits  with  much  sand  and  other  matter  in 
concretion.  Of  these  the  first,  Avhich  is  composed  of  various 
disintegrated  rocks  of  the  overlying  trap  formation,  with  a varying 
proportion  of  calcareous  substances,  is  at  once  the  richest  and  the 
most  widespread.  It  is  red,  yellow  or  black  in  colour,  crumbly,  and, 
from  the  drainage  of  hill  streams,  free  from  salt.  Of  the  three  colours 
all  are  equally  productive,  but  the  black  is  most  suited  for  growing 
rice.  Its  richness  is  due  chiefly  to  its  lime  nodules  or  haiikar,  and 
to  the  vegetable  matter  in  valleys  and  near  river  banks.  The  second 
soil,  powdered  laterite  and  clay,  which  covers  the  sides  and  slopes  of 
hills,  is  next  in  point  of  extent.  Though  fitted  for  the  growth  of 
such  hill  crops  as  ndchni,  vari,  harik,  udid,  and  til,  this  soil,  owing 
to  its  shallowness,  soon  becomes  exhausted,  and,  after  bearing  for 
three  years,  has  to  be  allowed  a three  years^  fallow.  The  third  soil, 
clayey  mould  resting  on  trap,  is  found  near  the  banks  of  the 
Nslgothna,  Roha,  and  Mandad  creeks,  and  in  the  strip  of  land  that 
stretches  from  Ddsgaon  ten  miles  west  along  the  sides  of  the  Savitri 
river.  In  the  strip  of  land  that  runs  by  the  side  of  the  Nagothna 
creek,  about  eighteen  miles  long  and  from  half  a mile  to  three  miles 
broad,  the  soil  is  mixed  with  chalky  tubes  locally  called  ladh.  Some 
detached  flats  of  this  soil  along  the  Roha  and  Mdndad  creeks  are 
cultivated  with  inferior  rice.  Where  the  supply  of  fresh  water  is 
scanty  the  yield  is  small,  but,  where  the  supply  of  fresh  water  is 
plentiful,  the  yield  equals  that  of  uthldpdt  or  sweet  rice  land.  The 
third  sort  is  mostly  very  dark  brown,  and,  when  dry,  is  extremely 
hard.  In  places  where  it  is  or  was  liable  to  be  flooded  from  creeks 
and  backwaters  it  is  called  khdrepdt  or  salt  land.  Below  this  soil  is 
a stratmn  of  mud,  in  many  places  half  liquid.  The  fourth  soil, 
containing  mai’ine  deposits  and  sand,  lies  along  the  sea-coast  and  is 
favourable  to  garden  crops,  which  are  helped  by  the  abundant  supply 
of  water  contained  in  a belt  of  concrete  and  lime.^ 
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^ Materials  for  a portion  of  this  chapter  (pages  90-9.3)  have  been  supplied  by  Mr.  E, 
Courtenay,  C.S. 

® Aceording  to  information  furnished  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Baines,  Deputy  Superintendent 
of  Census  (17th  April  1882),  the  percentage  of  the  agricultural  population  at  the  time 
of  the  1881  census  was  the  same  as  in  1872, 
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According  to  the  survey  returns  the  district  contains  957,697 
acres,  of' which  83,161  acres  or  8'68  per  cent  are  alienated,  paying 
only  a quit-rent  to  Government.  Of  the  874,536  acres  of 
Government  land  478,953  or  54-76  per  cent  are  arable,  124,000  or 
14'17  per  cent  forest,  13,611  or  1-55  per  cent  salt  marsh  and  salt 
pans,  81,492  or  9-31  per  cent  unassessed  hill  and  upland,  and 
176,480  or  20-18  percent  roads  and  village  sites.  Of  478,953  acres, 
the  total  Government  arable  area,  which  is  assessed  at  £69,989 
(Rs.  6,99,890),  472,313  acres  or  98-61  per  cent  were  in  1879-80  held 
for  tillage.  Of  this,  3242  or  0-68  per  cent  were  garden  land,  with  an 
average  acre  rate  of  11s.  |(Z.  (Rs.  5-8-3),  140,344  acres  or  29  / I per 
cent  were  rice  land,  with  an  average  acre  rate  of  8s.  9|d.  (Rs.  4-6-4), 
and  328,727  acres  or  69-59  per  cent  were  dry  crop  land  with  an 
average  acre  rate  of  4|d.  (3  annas  2 pies). 

Especially  in  the  northern  sub-divisions  of  Alibdg  and  Pen,  the 
most  interesting  feature  in  the  tillage  of  the  district  is  the  large 
area  of  salt  marsh  and  mangrove  swamp  that  has  been  reclaimed 
for  the  growth  of  rice.  These  tracts,  lying  along  the  banks  of  tidal 
creeks,  are  locally  known  as  Ichdrepdt  or  salt  land.  ^ Most  of  the 
embankments  or  shilotris,  which  save  the  land  from  tidal  flooding, 
are  said  to  have  been  built  between  1755  and  1780,  partly  by  the 
Angrias  and  partly  by  men  of  position  and  capital,  who,  with  the 
title  of  sliilotTiddrs,  or  dam  keepers,  undertook,  on  the  grantof  spec^ial 
terms,  to  make  the  embankments  and  keep  them  in  repair.  I or 
many  years  these  reclamations  were  divided  into  rice  fields  and  salt 
pans.  The  salt  pans  were  gradually  closed  between  1858  aud  l8/'2  ; 
and,  about  two-thirds  of  the  area  formerly  given  to  the  making  of 
salt  has  been  brought  under  tillage.  Each  reclamation  has  two 
banks,  an  outer  bank  or  hdlierlcdntha,  and  an  inner  bank  or 
dntkdntha.  In  the  outer  bank  are  sluice  gates  which  are  kept 
closed  from  October  to  J une,  and,  as  soon  as  the  rains  have  set 
in,  are  opened  to  allow  the  rain  water  to  escape.  On  the  Theronda 
creek,  about  a mile  to  the  north  of  Rev dauda  on  the  road  to  Alibdg 
to  strengthen  the  outer  bank  a boat  has  been  sunk  in  the  creek,  and, 
on  the  boat,  a second  bank  of  stone  and  earth  has  been  raised 
and  strengthened  with  trees  from  twenty- five  to  thirty  feet  long 
laid  horizontally.  The  shrub  of  most  use  in  these  embankments  is 
the  mangrove,  which  has  proved  a valuable  foundation  for  wooden 
piers,  keeping  the  piles  from  sinking  into  the  sand.  A special 
shovel,  called  a penso/n,  made  either  entirely  of  wood  or  with  an  iron 
head  and  wooden  handle,  is  used  in  making  and  repairing  the 
banks.^ 

Salt  laud  on  the  edge  of  the  sea  is  harder  to  reclaim  than  land 
lying  on  the  bank  of  a creek,  ami  it  is  also  more  likely  to  sufier  from 
local  changes.  The  Sdkbar  creek  between  Alibag  and  Akslu  has 
of  late  increased  at  the  expense  of  the  garden  laud  on  its  banks, 
and,  at  Khdrmilkhat,  about  a mile  to  the  north-west  of  the  Revas 
creek,  fifteen  or  twenty  acres  have  lately  been  washed  away. 


‘ The  pensan  aucl  not  the  plough  is  the  sign  mark  of  Agris  who  are  unable  to  write, 
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Two  years  after  tlio  ombankineut  is  complete^  rice  is  sowu  in  tlio 
reclaimed  laud,  in  order  that  the  decayed  straw  may  olTer  a resting' 
place  and  supply  nourishment  to  grass  seeds.  As  soon  as  the 
banking  is  completed  the  reclaimers  sublet  the  land  in  plots,  but 
■ five  years  generally  pass  before  any  crop  is  raised. 

In  Nagothna,  most  of  the  land  suitable  for  reclaiming,  was,  about 
a hundred  years  ago,  made  over  to  and  brought  under  tillage  by 
shilotriddrs  or  dam  keepers.^  In  Pen,  much  of  the  more  easily 
reclaimed  laud  was  brought  under  tillage  in  1857.  In  other  parts 
of  the  district  the  work  goes  on  steadily,  and  many  applications 
have  lately  been  refused  because  the  plots  asked  for  have  been 
included  in  the  area  set  apart  for  forests.  The  chief  areas  at  present 
under  reclamation  are,  at  Dfidar  on  the  Amba  river,  a stretch  of 
about  500  acres,  300  of  which  were  granted  in  1863  to  a Musalmfin 
free  of  assessment  for  fifteen  years,  and  200  were  in  1877  granted 
to  several  Agris  free  of  assessment  for  thirteen  years.  About 
seventy  acres  have  been  taken  for  reclamation  at  Shirki  on  the  east 
or  right  bank  of  the  Amba,  and  at  Odhangi  about  five  miles  east  of 
Shirki ; 100  acres  have  been  taken  at  Navkhar  near  the  Revas  pier  ; 
and  200  at  Mankul  near  Revas.  The  old  salt  pans  at  Shahibag  and 
Kiragar  near  Dharamtar  are  also  being  turned  into  ric^e  ground. 

In  fixing’  the  terms  of  the  reclamation  leases,  the  cost  of  saving 
the  laud  and  the  time  that  will  pass  before  there  is  any  return, 
are  taken  into  consideration.  As  a rule  a small  acre  charge  of  from 
3d.  to  4|d.  (2-3  as.)  is  levied  from  the  beginning.  No  sum  is  kept 
in  deposit.  At  the  end  of  the  lease,  if  the  land  has  not  been 
reclaimed.  Government  is  at  liberty  to  take  it  back;  if  the  reclamation 
is  completed  the  land  is  subject  to  full  assessment. 

In  1880-81,  of  4661  wells,  3468  were  returned  as  used  for  drinking 
and  washing,  and  1 193  for  watering.  Of  the  1193  wells  used  for 
watering,  1187  were  in  Alibdg  and  six  in  Pen.  The  only  part  of 
Kolaba  where  there  is  much  irrigation,  is,  along  the  west  coast  of 
Alibag,  in  a belt  known  as  the  Ashtdgar  or  eight  plantations.  This 
tract  includes  the  lands  of  eleven  villages,  all  of  them  with  large 
areas  of  watered  closely-planted  cocoa-palm  gardens  and  orchards. 
The  wells,  whose  brackish  water  is  specially  suited  to  the  growth 
of  cocoa  palms,  are  fitted  with  Persian  wheels  or  rhdts,  which  are 
worked  by  bullocks,  and,  in  rare  cases,  by  men.  When  worked  by 
a bullock  the  animal  is  blindfolded  so  as  to  leave  the  driver  time 
to  look  after  the  - trees  and  change  the  course  of  the  water.  The 
wa,ter  jars,  which  are  tied  in  a belt  round  a large  wheel,  come  up 
full  of  water,  and  empty  themselves  into  a channel  that  runs  along 
the  top  of  a wall.  Every  two  yards,  in  the  side  of  the  channel,  are 
openings  of  the  same  width  as  the  channel.  In  these  openings 
clods  of  earth  are  placed,  and,  by  turning  the  clods  until  they  are 
at  right  angles  with  the  opening,  the  stream  of  water  is  dammed 
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These  shilotriddrs  hold  a similar  position  to  the  Idiots  of  the  three  southern  sub- 
divisions, and  are  superior  to  them  in  being  in  no  way  restricted  in  the  rents  they  levy 
from  their  tenants.  Some  of  them  hold  under  grants  given  by  Angria’s  government. 
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and  forced  to  flow  to  one  side.  At  the  foot  of  the  Avail,  below 
each  opening,  a channel  is  cut  in  the  earth  with  branches  running 
to  three  or  four  palm  trees.  As  soon  as  one  tree  has  received  its 
supply  of  water,  the  clod  of  earth,  which  has  kept  the  water  from 
floAviug  doAvn  the  second  branch,  is  placed  across  the  first  branch, 
and  the  stream  is  turned  to  water  the  second  tree.  A Persian 
wheel  costs,  on  an  average,  about  £8  10s.  (Rs.  85),  and,  when  in 
regular  work,  waters  an  acre  and  a half  of  land.  In  other  parts  of 
the  district,  where  there  is  a sure  supply  of  water  from  a river, 
or  well,  gardens  are  occasionally,  but  not  often,  found.  In  Mah^d 
the  rainfall  is  sufficient  to  raise  sugarcane  without  watering,  but  in 
Alibsig  watered  sugarcane  can  alone  be  grown.  The  cost  of  watering 
varies  greatly  in  different  localities.  In  lands  commanded  by  a 
reservoir  the  expense  is  small ; in  lands  watered' from  a river-pool 
by  the  bucket  and  lever-lift  worked  by  a man  it  is  estimated  at  about 
£10  (Rs.  100)  an  acre;  and  in  lands  watered  from  the  leather  bag 
at  £12  (Rs.  120). 

In  sweet  rice  lands  the  size  of  a ‘ plough’  varies  from  tAvo  to  three 
acres.  For  cold  weather  crops,  as  the  land  has  to  be  very  carefully 
ploughed,  one  pair  of  bullocks  can  work  only  two  acres.  In  hill-crop 
lands,  or  varlms,  where  only  two  cross  ploughings  are  required,  a 
pair  of  bullocks  can  till  from  four  to  five  acres.  In  salt  nee  lands 
near  creeks,  and  on  hill  slopes  the  plough  is  not  used. 

From  five  to  ten  acres  of  good  early  crop  land  or  from  ten  to  twenty 
acres  of  upland  is  a large  holding  ; from  three  to  four  acres  of 
early  crop  or  ten  acres  of  upland  is  a middling  holding ; and 
one  and  a half  to  two  acres  of  early  crop  or  five  acres  of  upland 
is  a small  holding.  The  average  size  of  holdings  is  five  acres  m 
Alibag,  8|  acres  in  Pen,  nine  in  Roha,  9|  in  Maugaon,  and  10^  m 
Mahad.^  The  small  average  area  of  Alibdg  holdings  is  d.ue  to  tbe 
small  area  of  hill-crop  land  or  varlcas,  which,  in  Alibag,  is  only 
one-third  of  the  Avhole,  compared  with  a half  in  Pen,  two-thirds  m 
Roha,  three-fourths  in  Mdngaon,  and  seventeen-twentieths  in  Maliad. 
These  returns  include  some  private  or  indm  villages,  so  that  the 
average  holdings  in  Government  lands  are  sinaller  tbfin  appears 
from  the  returns.  Again,  as  most  of  the  land  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  higher  castes  Avho  sublet  it,  the  average  area  of  rice-land  held  by 
the  actual  cultivators  is  estimated  not  to  be  more  than  from  two 
to  three  acres,  an  area  which,  it  is  believed,  can  hardly  support  a 
family  Avithout  some  addition  from  labour,  wages,  or  other  sources. 
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Hill  and  forest  tribes  bold  little  land  direct  from  Government, 
and  there  are  no  important  special  arrangements  for  providing  for 
their  wants.  Of  the  Thakurs  about  five  per  cent  are  believed  to 
hold  Government  land  and  about  ten  per  cent  are  supposed  to  be 
uuder-holders.  Of  the  K^thkaris,  the  other  leading  forest  tribe, 
very  few  hold  land  either  from  Government,  or  as  under-holders. 
In  1859,  with  the  object  of  winning  the  Dhangars  and  Thakurs  from 
their  wandering  life,  some  large  numbers  were  given  them  at  from 
\\d.  to  3tZ.  (1-2  as.)  an  acre  to  graze  their  cattle  on,  and,  to  a limited 
extent,  for  tillage.  It  was  intended  that  all  rights  in  trees  should 
be  reserved  to  Government.  But,  in  several  cases,  the  Dhangars 
and  Thdkurs  made  over  their  numbers  to  Musalman  and  Hindu 
capitalists  by  whom  large  numbers  of  the  trees  were  felled. 
Kdthkaris  and  Thdkurs  generally  till  their  land  with  the  hoe. 
Not  seven  per  cent  of  them  own  a plough,  though  some  occasionally 
borrow  a plough  from  a Kunbi  friend  and  raise  a little  rice.  To 
prevent  hardship,  these  wild  and  ignorant  people  are  allowed  to  till  up 
to  half  an  acre  of  Government  unassessed  land  free  of  rent  or  fine. 
Not  more  than  a hundred  in  a year  take  advantage  of  this  rule. 

In  1866-67  fourteen  , villages,  which  had  formed  part  of  the 
Khcllapur  petty  division  of  Thana,  were  made  over  to  Pen.  In  two 
of  these  fourteen  villages,  Goteh  and  Aghai,  land  has  been  set  apart 
for  o-razing,  and  in  Chdvni  wooded  slopes  or  dalhi-rdn  are  set  apart 
for  the  use  of  Thakurs.  In  these  wooded  slopes  the  patches  of  tillage 
are  not  measured,  but  the  amount  of  land  which  can  be  tilled  by 
one  hoe  is  called  dagh  and  is  charged  \s.  (8  as.)  a year.  In  1854 
when  Goteh  and  Aghai  were  surveyed,  the  upland  was  not  divided 
into  numbers,  but  tillage  was  charged  at  the  rate  of  4s.  (Rs.  2)  for 
each  plough  and  Is.  Qd.  (12  as.)  for  each  hoe.  In  1874  it  was 
settled  that  persons  holding  rice  lands  assessed  at  7s.  Qd.  (Rs.  3-12) 
or  over,  might  till  uplands  free  of  charge.  Holders  of  rice  land, 
paying  less  than  7s.  6cZ.  (Rs.  3-12),  were  arranged  in  classes,  who  for 
hill-crop  tillage,  were  charged  a fee,  irrespective  of  the  area  cultivated, 
varying  from  Is.  (8  as.)  where  the  holding  did  not  pay  less  than  6s. 
(Rs.  3),  to  3s.  3d!.  (Rs.  1-10)  where  the  rent  was  not  more  than  3s. 
(Rs.  1-8).  Holders  who  had  no  rice  land  were  to  continue  to  pay 
4s.  (Rs.  2)  on  each  plough  and  Is.  6cZ.  (12  as.)  on  each  hoe.  These 
rules  are  no  longer  in  force.  Another  rule  is  that  when  any  person 
grows  rice  in  grazing  lands  or  in  wooded  slopes  he  has  to  pay  rent 
equal  to  the  assessment  on  the  nearest  rice  field. 

According  to  the  1880-81  returns  the  farm  stock  of  the  district 
amounted  to  30,655  ploughs,  3021  carts,  51,848  bullocks,  40,632 
cows,  39,811  buffiiloes,  496  horses,  15,574  sheep  and  goats,  and  75 
donkeys. 

The  chief  dry-crop  field  tools  are  the  plough,  nagar  ; the  rake, 
ala  ; the  basket-dredge,  petdra ; the  small  pickaxe,  hudli  ; the 
shovel,  pensan ; the  reaping  hook,  khdrdl ; the  hoe,  pdvda  ; 
the  crowbar,  pahdr ; and  the  winnowing  fan,  su,p.  The  better  sort 
of  Kolaba  plough  is  made  of  teak  with  carved  handles,  and  the 
poorer  is  plain  and  of  hhendi  or  other  less  valuable  wood.  A plough 
costs  from  26-.  fid.  to  3s.  (Rs.  U-Rs.  1^),  and,  on  an  average. 
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weighs  forty-two  pounds.  The  iron  share  or  phal,  which  weighs 
from  two  to  two  and  a half  pounds,  is  fastened  to  the  upper  side 
of  the  share-beam  by  a movable  iron  ring,  so  that  at  aiiy  time  it  may 
be  loosed  from  the  beam.  The  wooden  part  of  the  plough  is  in  four 
pieces,  the  pole,  the  yoke,  the  share  beam,  and  the  handle.  The 
share-beam  is  nailed  to  a three  feet  long  handle  ; the  pole,  which 
varies  in  length  from  6^  to  7^  feet,  is  wedged  both  into  the  share- 
beam  and  into  the  handle  ; and  the  yoke,  which  is  5^  feet  long,  is 
bound  to  the  pole  by  ropes.  The  plough  is  drawn  by  one  pair  of  bul- 
locks or  buffaloes  and  is  worked  by  one  man.  It  is  chiefly  used  in 
sweet  rice  lands  to  work  and  loosen  the  mud  after  the  first  rainfall. 
The  share  passes  seven  or  eight  inches  below  the  surface  at  the  first 
ploughing,  twelve  inches  at  the  second,  and  from  fifteen  to  eighteen 
inches  at  the  third.  The  rake  ala  is  a rude  tool  costing  from  Is.  3d. 
to  Is.  Qd.  (10  as.- 12  as.).  A level  pole,  from  five  to  six  feet  long, 
is  wedged  into  an  upright  beam  from  six  to  seven  feet  long  and 
fastened  by  wooden  nails.  On  the  bottom  of  the  beam  is  a row  of 
close-set  wooden  teeth.  The  rake  is  worked  like  the  plough  and  is 
used  for  loosening  mud  and  clearing  the  ground  of  grass.  The 
petdra  or  basket  is  a sort  of  dredge  or  scoop,  consisting  of  a handle 
or  yoke  fastened  to  a plank  sometimes  cased  with  iron.  From  the 
plank  a stout  handle  rises  with  a backward  slope,  and,  to  the  handle 
and  two  other  iron  uprights,  is  laced  the  basket  a hollow  frame  of 
slit  bamboos  smeared  with  a wash  of  cowdung.  The  dredge  is 
used  for  deepening  and  levelling  rice  lands.  In  working  the  dredge 
the  driver  presses  the  handle,  and  the  earth  which  the  plank  scrapes 
off  is  thrown  up  and  gathers  in  the  basket.  When  the  basket  is 
filled  with  earth  the  driver  empties  it  by  throwing  its  contents 
forward  or  to  one  side.  ’ The  cost  of  a dredge  varies  from  1$.  3d.  to 
2s.  3d.  (10  as.  - Re.  1 as.  2).  The  small  pickaxe,  kudli,  costing  from 
to  7|cZ.  (3  as.  -5  as.),  is  chiefly  used  to  break  clods  in  rice  fields. 
The  shovel  or  fensan  is  used  in  Mangaon  and  Mahfid.  In  sweet  rice 
land  a piece  of  iron  is  fastened  to  its  end  ; but  in  salt  rice  land  it 
merely  consists  of  a hard  piece  of  wood  flattened  at  the  end.  It  is 
used  for  turning  turf  as  well  as  for  making  and  mending  banks.  Its 
price  is  about  3cZ.  (2  as.).  The  reaping  hook,  or  khdrdl,  is  a small 
sickle  notched  like  a saw;  it  costs  from  dd.  to  Is.  (6  as.  - 8 as.). 

Almost  all  over  the  district  sweet  rice  lands  are  manured  by  laying 
a layer  of  cowdung  on  the  ground,  covering  the  cowdung  with 
branches  and  tree  loppings  or  with  gi’ass,  and  burning  the  whole. 
The  entire  field  is  scarcely  ever  manured,  and,  with  the  growing 
difficulty  of  finding  brushwood  and  branches,  partly  due  to  the 
increased  area  set  apart  for  forests  and  partly  to  the  reckless 
stripping  of  uplands,  there  is  often  no  brushwood  available  except 
for  manuring  the  seedling  nursery.  Scanty  supplies  of  cowdung 
and  wood-ash  are  eked  out  by  paying  Dhangars  and  other  shepherds, 
who,  in  the  cold  season,  bring  their  flocks  from  the  Deccan,  to 
pen  their  sheep  in  the  bare  rice  fields.  Along  the  coast  where 
there  are  garden  lauds,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  district  Avhere  there 
is  irrigation,  cowdung,  litter,  and  other  sweepings  are  carefully 
kept  and  stored  in  pits.  In  palm  gardens  rotten  fish  spread  round 
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tlio  roots  of  the  trees,  is  tlie  favourite  manure.  Iii  uplands,  unless 
brusliwood  can  be  gathered  for  burning,  the  field,  after  cropping, 
is  left  fallow  for  three  or  four  years.  Over  a gi*eat  part  of  the 
district  rice  alone  can  be  grown  so  that  the  land  cannot  be  refreshed 
by  a change  of  crops. 

In  1880-81,  of  476,693  acres,  the  total  area  of  tilled  land, 
171,858  or  36'05  per  cent  were  fallow  or  nnder  grass.  Of  the 
remaining  304,835  acres,  4636  were  t-wice  cropped.  Of  the  309,471 
acres  nnder  tillage,  grain  crops  occupied  285,490  acres  or  92*27 
per  cent,  141,144  of  them  under  rice,  hhdt,  Oryza  sativa ; 63,579 
under  rdgi  or  ncichni,  Eleusine  coracana ; 49,09  7 under  vari,  Panicum 
miliare  ; 31,669  under  kodra,  Paspalum  scrobiculatum,  and  one  under 
wheat,  gahii,  Triticum  sestivum.  Pulses  occupied  15,031  acres  or 
4*85  per  cent,  5899  of  them  under  itcZid,  Phaseolus  mungo  ; 1796 
under  gram,  harhhara,  Cicer  arietinum;  1686  under  tiir,  Cajanus 
indicus ; 1488  under  mug,  Phaseolus  radiatus ; one  under  kulith, 
Dolichos  biflorus;  and  4161  under  other  pulses.  Oilseed  occupied 
4609  acres  or  1*48  per  cent,  4413  of  them  under  gingelly  seed,  til, 
Sesamum  indicum ; and  196  under  other  oilseeds.  Fibres  occupied 
1522  acres  or  0*49  percent,  of  which  1497  acres  were  under  Bombay 
hemp,  tag,  Crotolaria  jnncea ; and  25  under  cotton,  kdpus,  Gossypiuin 
hei’baceum.  Miscellaneous  ci’ops  occupied  2819  acres  or  0*91  per 
cent,  65  of  them  under  sugarcane,  us,  Saccharum  officinarum;  and 
the  remaining  2754  under  various  vegetables  and  fruits. 

The  following  are  the  chief  details  of  the- more  important  crops  : 
Rice,  hhdt,  Oryza  sativa,  holds  the  first  place,  with,  in  1880-81, 
141,144  acres  or  45*60  per  cent  of  the  whole  tillage  area.  The 
twenty-four  chief  sorts  of  rice  belong  to  two  main  groups,  red 
rice  and  "white  rice.  Red  rice  is  inferior  and  is  grown  only  in 
salt  lowlying  lands  near  creeks  which  are  liable  to  be  flooded 
by  spring  tides.  White  rice  grows  only  in  lands  beyond  the 
reach  of  salt  water.  Of  the  sixteen  sorts  of  white  or  sweet  soil 
rice,  seven,  known  as  early  or  halve,  ripen  about  the  middle  of 
October,  and  nine,  known  as  late  or  garvi,  about  a month  later. ^ 
Of  the  sweet  rice  lands,  some,  chiefly  in  the  southern  sub-divisions 
near  the  villages  of  Mahad,  Ohodegaon,  Birvadi,  Latvau,  Nateh, 
and  Poladpur,  grow  cold  weather  crops  of  hir,  gram,  and  other 
pulse.  But  over  the  greater  part  of  the  district  the  rice  lands  lie 
bare  during  the  cold  Aveather.  During  the  cold  weather  mouths 
patches  in  the  flelds  are  covered  with  a thin  layer  of  cowdung  on 
which  a second  layer  of  brushwood  and  tree-loppings  is  laid,  and, 
above  this,  grass  is  spi’ead  to  the  depth  of  a foot.  Earth  is  scattered 
on  the  grass,  and  the  whole  is  set  on  fire  early  on  some  morning 
towards  the  end  of  the  hot  season.  In  June,  just  before  the 
rains,  the  ground  is  strewn  Avith  seed,  and  then  ploughed  along 
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^ The  seven  early  are  'panvel,  pandre,  nirpunj,  maJiddI,  avchite,  Jcachcri,  and 
noUkajam  ; the  nine  late  are  patni,  dodkai,  dmhdmohar,  bodkdi,  kolhimhri,  tdmdisdl, 
jiraisdl,  kolamh,  and  kinjal.  The  remaining  eight  sorts  of  rice  are  mdnjarvel,  harkhel, 
ratal,  malkudai,  vailehi,  morchuka,  kilanz,  and  bhadas. 
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with  the  wood  and  dung  ashes.  After  a few  heavy  showers/ 
the  plants  begin  to  shoot,  and  are  allowed  to  grow  for  three 
weeks  or  a month.  When  the  soil  is  thoroughly  softened  they  are 
pulled  up  in  little  bunches  of  from  six  to  eight  seedlings,  and  planted, 
from  eight  to  ten  inches  apart,  in  soil  previously  ploughed  and 
cleared  of  weeds.  The  rice  is  weeded  by  hand  about  a month  after 
planting.  It  is  reaped  in  the  end  of  October  or  the  beginning  of 
November.  After  drying  for  some  days  in  the  field,  the  rice  is 
tied  in  sheaves,  and,  about  a month  later,  is -threshed  by  beating 
the  sheaves  against  a well-cleaned  threshing  floor,  and  the  whole 
is  afterwards  winnowed.^  In  salt  rice  land  neither  ploughing  nor 
manure  is  required.  When  the  ground  is  well  soaked  with  rain, 
the  seed  is  either  thrown  into  the  mud,  or,  when  the  land  is  low,  it 
is  wetted  and  placed  in  a heap  until  it  sprouts,  when  it  is  thrown 
into  the  mud  or  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  After  the  plants  have 
o-rown  a little,  crowded  patches  are  thinned  and  bare  spaces  planted. 
The  chief  labour  and  expense  in  growing  salt  rice  is  the  making  and 
mending  of  the  banks.  Every  field  is  surrounded  by  a bank  from 
two  to  four  feet  high  according  to  its  distance  from  a_  creek,  ihis 
bank  has  to  be  renewed  every  year  and  kept  iu_  repair  during  the 
time  the  crop  is  on  the  ground.  During  spring  tides  it  must  be 
carefully  watched  day  and  night.  If  by  any  overpght  the  field  is 
flooded  by  salt  water,  years  pass  before  it  again  yields  a good  crop. 
The  reaping  and  threshing  of  salt  rice  is  the  same  as  of  sweet 

rice. 

Bdqi  or  Ndchni,  Eleusine  coracana,  holds  the  second  place,  with, 
in  1880-81,  63,579  acres  or  20-54  per  cent  of  the  entire  tillage,  it 
is  mostly  raised  in  the  two  southern  sub-divisions  of  Mangaon  and 
Mahad.  Ndchni  is  grown  both  on  hill  slopes  and  on  uplands  near 
rice  fields.  On  hill  slopes  the  soil  is  cleared  of  brushwood  and  the 
brushwood  burnt  as  manure.  The  surface  is  smoothed,  and,  when 
sufficiently  wetted  by  rain,  the  seed  is  thrown  into  the  mud. 
Beyond  watching  that  animals  do  not  destroy  the  field  no  trouble 
is  taken  until  the  crop  is  reaped  by  plucking  off  the  ears.  The  ears 
are  thrown  into  a blanket  and  the  seed  worked  out  by  the  feet,  in 
growing  ndchni  on  uplands  near  rice  fields,  the  soil  is  covered  with 
cowdung  and  grass  which  is  burnt  during  the  cold  weather,  it  is 
then  ploughed  twice  soon  after  the  first  rainfall,  and  is  again 
ploughed  twice  at  a weeVs  interval.  The  other  processes  are  the 
same  as  in  growing  rice  in  sweet  rice  land. 

Vari,  Panicum  miliare,  holds  the  third  place,  with,  in  1880-81 , 
49  097  acres  orl  5-86  per  cent  of  the  entire  tillage.  It  is  raised  inostly 
inlioha,  Mangaon,  and  Mahad,  and  is  always  grown  after 
Except  that  on  the  steeper  slopes  brushwood  is  not  burnt,  as  tlie 
soil  keeps  enough  power  from  the  former  year  s buriiiug,  tno 
style  of  tillage  is  the  same  as  in  ndchni  tillage. 


1 A seasonable  rainfall  would  be  in  .Tune  twenty  inches,  in  .Tuly  twenty,  ui  August 
thirty  in  September  fifteen,  and  in  October  five.  Failure  of  ram  just  after  the  noe 
is  transplanted  is  fatal  to  the  crops.  l;aminc  Commission  Keport,  17. 

^ III  lauds  near  rivers  a second  crop  is  sown. 
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Uarik  or  Kodra,  Paspalum  scrobiculatnm,  liokls  tlio  fourth  place 
with,  in  18S0-81,  3l,GG9  acres  or  10'23  per  cent  of  the  entire  tillage. 
It  grows  either  on  fiat  land  or  on  the  steep  slopes  of  hills,  and  is 
raised  chiefly  in  ]\Iangaon  and  to  some  extent  in  Roha  and  Mahiid. 
JIarik  follows  vari  and  does  not  require  the  soil  to  have  brushwood 
burnt  on  it.  The  soil  is  ploughed  four  times  after  the  first  rainfall, 
i and  the  seed  is  sown  broadcast.  The  crop  is  once  weeded  by  hand 
and  ripens  about  the  end  of  October  or  the  beginning  of  November. 
The  grain  has  a narcotic  property,  which,  to  a certain  extent,  is 
neutralised  by  steeping  it  in  a mixture  of  cowdung  and  water  before 
grinding  it.  Even  after  it  has  been  steeped,  harik  has  an  unpleasant 
effect  on  those  not  accustomed  to  it. 

Of  15,031  acres  under  pulse,  5899  were  under  black  gram, 
ndid,  Phaseolus  mungo.  It  is  grown  chiefly  in  Mangaon,  Roha,  and 
Mahad  after  the  rice  crop  has  been  reaped.  For  the  udid  crop  the 
soil  is  ploughed  three  times,  and  the  clods  of  earth  are  broken  by 
the  hand.  No  manure  is  used  and  the  seed  is  sown  broadcast. 
The  crop  ripens  about  March.  Udid  flour  is  used  as  food  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  and  the  stalks  of  the  plant  are  a good  fodder  for 
cattle.  Of  other  pulses  iar  and  nuig  are  grown  in  Roha,  Mangaon, 
and  Mahcid,  and  gram  in  Mangaon  only. 

Sesamum,  til,  Sesamum  indicum,  occupying,  in  1880-81,  4413 
acres,  is  raised  mostly  in  Mangaon  and  Mahad,  and  grows  best  on 
fairly  flat  land.  The  soil  does  not  require  to  have  brushwood  burnt 
on  it  and  is  only  ploughed  twice  after  rain  has  fallen.  No  manure 
is  used  and  the  seed  is  sown  broadcast  from  the  middle  to  the  end 
of  June.  The  crop  does  not  require  to  bo  weeded  and  ripens  about 
the  beginning  of  November. 

Hemp,  tag,  Crotolaria  juncea,  groAvn  almost  entirely  in  Mangaon, 
had,  in  1880-81,  1497  acres  under  tillage.  It  is  sown  in  November 
after  the  rice  is  harvested.  The  soil  is  roughly  ploughed  twice 
and  the  seed  sown  broadcast.  The  stalks  are  uprooted  in  March 
and  steeped  in  water,  until  the  bark,  which  contains  the  fibre,  can 
be  stripped  by  the  hand.  Hemp  is  used  for  making  nets  and 
ropes,  and  is  sent  in  small  quantities  to  Bombay,  Satara,  Poona, 
and  Ratnagiri.  Hemp  torches  are  made  by  tying  together,  in  four 
or  five  places,  about  200  stalks  with  their  fibres,  each  torch  being 
■ about  three  feet  long  and  ten  inches  round.  Hemp  matches  are  also 
made  by  Bohoras  who  cut  each  stalk  into  about  six  pieces  and  dip 
the  ends  into  a solution  of  sulphur. 

Betel-leaf,  ^dn,  is  grown  to  a considerable  extent  in  the  plantations 
hetwen  Alibag  and  Chaul.  The  soil  is  well  ploughed  and  dug,  ridges 
are  made,  and  the  betel-vine  cuttings  planted  on  the  ridges.  Tur 
sticks  are  set  in  the  ground  for  the  vines  to  grow  up.  They  are 
shaded  with  palm  leaves  and  manured  with  fish.  If  well  watered 
the  creeper  yields  after  the  first  year.  During  the  rains  the  leaves 
are  largely  sent  to  Bombay. 

The  Betel-palm,  sopdri,  is  grown  in  large  numbers,  from  50,000  to 
GO, 000,  in  cocoa-palm  plantations  along  the  Alibag  coast.  After  the 
nuts  have  dried  and  fallen  to  the  ground  they  are  buried  about  two 
» 653—13 
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iuclies  deep  in  loosened  and  levelled  soil.  "When  tlio  seedliug'.s  are 
a year  old,  they  are  planted  out  in  July  and  bui-ied  about  two  feet 
deep.  The  soil  is  then  enriched  by  a mixture  of  salt  and  ndchni, 
sometimes  with  the  addition  of  cowdung.  During  the  first  four 
months  the  plant  does  not  require  watering.  After  four  months, 
it  is  watered  either  daily  or  at  an  interval  of  one  or  two  days.  A 
well  watei’ed  betel-palm  begins  to  yield  nuts  in  its  fifth  or  sixth  .. 
year.  But  if  water  is  stinted  the  tree  does  not  begin  to  boar  till  it  ^ 
is  eight,  nine  or  ten  years  old.  The  tree  yields  twice  and  sometimes  ^ 
thrice  in  a year,  about  250  nuts  being  considered  an  average  yearly  ; 
yield.  The  price  in  the  local  market  is  about  700  or  800  nuts  for  2i'.  - 

(Re.  1).  The  nuts  are  not  inferior  to  Thana  nuts  and  are  sent  tor  ; 
Bombay  where  they  are  sold  at  from  6.9.  to  8s.  (Rs.  3-Rs.  4)  a,man.^ 

The  Mango,  dmha,  Mangifera  indica,  grows  wild  throughout  the 
district ; but  grafted  mangoes  are  little  grown  except  in  Alibag,  ■ 
Chaul,  and  Revdanda.  The  common  mangoes  are  sent  green  to 
Bombay  for  pickling. 

The  Pine-apple,  ananas,  Ananassa  sativa,  grows  mostly  in  Chaul  • 
and  Revdanda.  It  does  not  want  manure,  and  when  properly  shaded  ^ 
and  watered  the  fruit  reaches  a large  size  and  is  very  sweet.  ^ 
Pine-apples  are  generally  sold  at  from  Id.  to  l\d.  (8ps.-l  anna)  a . 
piece,  and  are  mostly  bought  for  export  to  Bombay  where  they  . 
fetch  from  Qd.  to  Is.  (4  as. -8  as.)  each.  Prom  10,000  to  15,000  are 
yearly  sent  from  Chaul  to  Bombay. 

The  chief  Kolaba  husbandman  are  Kunbis,  MarJthas,  krusalmhus, 
Mhars,  and  Brahmans.  Bhandaris,  Chavkalshis,  and  Pachkalshis  , 
ai*e  gardeners  rather  than  husbandmen.  Very  few  Brhhmaus  work  ; 
in  the  fields  with  their  own  hands.  They  hold  land  both  as  . 
proprietors  and  tenants,  and  either  employ  labourers,  or  sublet  the  • 
land  to  tenants  who  pay  them  a fixed  share  of  the  produce.  Near 
Thai,  on  the  shore  about  six  miles  north  of  Alibag,  are  several  villages 
chiefly  of  Bhandaris  and  Kolis,  but  in  no  villages  do  all  the  people 
belong  to  one  caste,  Bhandari  husbandmen  are  found  entirely  on 
the  coast,  Marathas  chiefly  in  inland  villages,  Musalmans  and  Mhars 
in  the  south  sub-division  of  Mahad,  and  Kunbis  over  the  whole  . 
district. 

The  Kunbi  generally  lives  in  a small  house  Avith  mud  and  gravel 
walls,  and  a thatched  gabled  roof  held  up  by  wooden  posts  lot 
in  at  the  corners.  The  rafters  are  generally  bamboos,  and  tho  , 
thatch  bundles  of  rice  and  coarse  straw.  A rough  wooden  frame, 
let  into  the  wall,  supports  a small  door  made  as  often  of  split 
bamboos  as  of  wood,  and  one  or  two  small  holes  in  the  wall  servo 
to  let  in  a little  air  and  light  and  to  let  out  smoke.  The  inside  is 
generally  divided  into  two  compartments,  a larger,  where  tho  family 
cook  and  live  in  the  day  time,  and  a smaller  tho  sleeping  and  store- 
room. At  the  gable  ends  of  the  house  there  is  usually  a lean-to-shed 
in  which  cattle  and  field  tools  are  kept,  and  grass  and  Avood  stored. 


1 A detailed  .account  of  the  culture  of  betel  palms  is  given  in  iho  Thdua  Statistical 
Account,  Bomb.ay  Gazetteer,  Xlll.  «yb-3tK). 
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A i\fai’atlia’8  house  is  generally  better  and  neater  than  a Kunbi’s, 
Avith  sun-dried  brick  walls,  tiled  roof,  a front  veranda,  and,  in  the 
fair  season,  an  outer  booth  of  palm  leaf  matting  Avith  carefully 
cowduuged  floor,  Most  Brahmans  and  Miisaluuius  live  in  Avell-built 
houses  raised  on  stone  plinths.  The  walls  are  of  masonry  or  burnt 
brick  and  the  roofs  are  tiled.  The  wood  Avork  is  strong,  and  the  door 
and  AvindoAV  fi-arnes  are  neatly  put  together.  The  village  Mhar 
usually  lives  in  a small  shapeless  roughly  built  hut  with  mud  walls 
and  thatched  roof.  The  Kunbi  generally  owns  a pair  of  bullocks, 
a coAv  or  buffalo,  and  a feAV  hens.  His  field  tools  are  a plough, 
thi  ‘ee  harrows  one  with  short  Avooden  teeth,  a log  for  crushing 
clods,  and  a flat  smoothing  board.  He  has  also  tAvo  or  three  picks, 
billhooks,  hoes,  and  sickles,  and  half  a dozen  clod-crushing  mallets. 
His  household  gear  is  a few  copper  and  brass  cups  and  saucers,  and 
two  or  three  cooking  pots.  He  carries  his  water  and  cooks  his  food 
in  earthen  vessels.  A few  of  the  better  class  store  enough  ndchni 
or  harik  to  support  their  families  for  a few  months  after  harvest 
and  to  supply  seed,  but,  as  a rule,  Kunbis  have  no  store  of  grain. 
Except  that,  in  the  matter  of  household  goods,  they  are  often  better 
off  than  Kunbis,  these  details  apply  to  most  Maratha  husbandmen. 
In  Mahad  and  Mangaon,  much  of  Avhich  is  rocky  and  barren, 
the  Kunbis  are  extremely  poor.  The  Kunbi  is  an  orderly  and 
hardworking  husbandman,  very  skilful  in  damming  streams  and 
cutting  Avater-courses  for  rice  fields.  Wherever  the  soil  suits  and 
there  is  Avater  he  grows  garden  crops  and  uses  manure  freely. 
The  Maratha  is  orderly  and  steady,  but  in  a less  degree  than  the 
Kunbi,  and  his  style  of  tillage  shows  that  he  has  not  the  same 
patient  endurance  of  hard  work.  The  Musalman  is  a bad  cultivator. 
He  has  no  energy  andno  persevei'ance,  and  many  Musalmans,  who  are 
fishers  and  sailors  in  the  fair  season,  are  less  dependent  than  other 
husbandmen  on  the  success  of  their  tillage.  They  use  manure  freely, 
but  are  less  careful  about  ploughing  and  weeding,  and  seldom 
cultivate  fields  of  poor  soil.  The  Mhars  are  skilled  in  cutting  the 
staves  used  as  roof  props  and  in  building  stone  embankments, 
temples,  and  causeways.  They  have  not  the  same  inducement  to 
become  good  cultivators  as  Kunbis  and  others  who  entirely  depend 
on  the  outturn  of  their  fields.  Many  Marathas  and  some  few  Kunbis 
are  proprietors  with  tenants  under  them,  but  the  bulk  are  small 
landholders,  many  of  them  also  woi'king  as  field  labourers.  Nearly 
all  are  forced  in  some  way  or  other  to  add  to  the  supplies  of  food 
drawn  fi’om  their  fields. 

The  oldest  scarcity  of  Avhich  local  memory  remains  was  the  famine 
of  1803.  The  distress  caused  by  want  of  rain  and  failure  of  ci’ops  Avas 
increased  by  the  influx  of  starving  people  from  the  Deccan.  Great 
numbers  are  said  to  hav’^e  died  and  children  are  said  to  have  been  sold 
for  food.  The  price  of  husked  rice  rose  to  about  3|  pounds  the  rupee 
(Es.  400  a khandi),  and  of  cleaned  rice  to  two  pounds  the  rupee 
(Re.  1 a sher).  But  a great  fall  in  prices  followed  the  timely  import 
of  Bengal  rice  into  Bombay.  To  relieve  the  distress,  entire  remissions 
of  rent,  during  periods  varying  from  eight  months  to  two  years,  were 
granted,  and  private  doles  of  food  were  distributed,  state  granaries 
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were  opened,  the  export  of  rice  forbidden,  and  payments  made  for 
burning  or  burying  tbo  dead.’- 

In  1817-18  there  was  a groat  scarcity  of  food  approaching  to  a 
famine.  Rich  natives  distributed  food,  and  remissions  to  the  extent 
of  from  one-sixth  to  one-tenth  were  granted.  As  the  scarcity 
was  not  attended  with  loss  of  life  and  lasted  only  a year,  no 
Government  relief  measures  were  resorted  to.^  In  1848  in  the 
old  Shnkshi  division,  part  of  the  salt_  rice  crop  was  damaged  by 
unusually  high  spring  tides.  Remissions  were  granted  to  the 
amount  of  £3775  (Rs.  37,750) In  1852  continual  heavy  rain  from 
the  7th  to  the  1 2th  of  December  damaged  grain  and  other  produce 
stacked  in  the  fields.'’’  In  1854  an  exceedingly  good  harvest  was  the 
outcome  of  a most  favourable  rainfall.  But,  on  the  first  of  November, 
a terrible  hurricane  completely  destroyed  every  sort  of  field  produce 
whether  standing  or  stacked.  In  the  garden  lands  of  Under!  and 
Revdanda  the  cocoanut  and  betelnut  plantations  suffered  very 
severely.  Many  trees  were  either  blown  down,  or  were  so  much 
injured  as  to  be  made  valueless.  Many  water-courses  were  damaged, 
and  the  distress  among  the  people  was  such  that  remissions  of  moie 
than£120U  (Rs.  12,000)  were  granted.  In  the  following  year  (1855) 
the  rainfall  was  scanty  all  over  the  district,  and  more  than  £1000 
(Rs.  10,000)  of  revenue  had  to  be  remitted.^ 

In  1871  there  was  a serious  drought  particularly  in  Mahfid  and 
Mdngaon,  the  rainfall  in  Alibfig  being  only  forty  inches.  Private 
subscriptions  were  raised  in  the  district  and  Government  gave  money 
advances  to  poor  husbandmen.  In  July  1875-7b  floods  on  the 
banks  of  the  Savitri  did  much  damage  in  Mahad,  and,^  early  in 
October,  in  Roha,  Maugaon,  and  Mahad.  In  July  18 /b-/ 7 floods 
did  damage  in  Mahad,  and  in  September  and  October  want  of  ram 
destroyed  about  half  the  upland  crops  in  Mahdd  and  injured  those 
in  Maugaon.  In  1878-79  the  cold  weather  crops  were  much 
damaged  by  locusts.  As  a rule  the  rainfall  is  sufficient,  sometimes 
excessive.  When  the  rice  crop  fails  some  cold-weather  crop  can  bo 
grown  in  many  places. 


1 Colonel  Etheridge’s  Famines,  117. *  * 

s Rev.  Ree.  84  of  1851,  240.  ^ Bcv.  lice.  19  of  185/,  8088. 

* Rev.  llcc.  10  of  1859  (I’art  III,),  1100-1103. 
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TnE  1 872  census  returns  showed  thirty-eight  banters,  eight  money- 
changerSj  and  2347  merchants  and  traders.  Under  Capitalists  and 
Traders  the  1878  license-tax  assessment  papers  showed  5927  persons, 
chiefly  Brahmans,  Prabhus,  Mardthas,  Gujarflt  VAnis,  and  Musalmans. 
Of  these,  2951  had  yearly  incomes  from  £10  to  £15  (Rs.l00-Es.l50); 
621  from  £15  to  £25  (Es.  150-E,s.  250) ; 1343  from  £25  to  £35 
(Es.  250-Es.  350);  210  from  £35  to  £50  (Es.  350-Es.  500) ; 304 
from  £50  to  £75  (Es.  500 -Es.  750) ; 167  from  £75  to  £100  (Es.  750- 
Es.  1000) ; 71  from  £100  to  £125  (Es.  1000-Es.  1250) ; 97  from 
£125  to  £150  (Es.  1250 -Es.  1500);  60  from £150  to  £200  (Es.  1500- 
Rs.  2000)  ; 47  from  £200  to  £300  (Es.  2000 -Es.  3000)  ; 22  from 
£300  to  £400  (Es.  3000  - Es.  4000) ; 16  from  £400  to  £500  (Es.  4000- 
Es.  5000)  ; 8 from  £500  to  £750  (Rs.  5000-Es.  7500)  ; 5 from  £750 
to  £1000  (Rs.  7500-Rs.  10,000)  j and  5 over  £1000  (Rs.  10,000). 

The  only  coins  that  were  struck  by  Angria’s  government  were 
the  Alibag-Kolaba  or  old  rupee,  the  Janjira-Kolaba  or  new  rupee, 
and  the  Alibdg  copper  pice.^  The  old  rupee  was  the  first  in 
circulation  and  bore  a Persian  inscription.  The  new  rupee  had  on 
both  sides  the  Marathi  word  sliri  with  a small  drilled  hole.^  The 
Alibag  pice,  though  issued  from  Angria^s  mint,  bore  the  stamp 
of  the  king  of  Sdtfira.  At  present  (1882)  the  Imperial  currency  has 
almost  entirely  taken  the  place  of  the  older  coinage. 

There  are  no  large  banking  establishments  in  the  district. 
Money-lending  is  generally  carried  on  by  village  shopkeepers,  most 
of  whom  are  Marwfir,  Gujarfit,  and  Marathi  Vanis. 

In  1854  there  was  one  banking  house  at  Alibag  from  which 
exchange  bills,  or  hundts,'were  issued  on  Bombay,  Poona,  and  Benares. 
The  rates  of  commission  to  Bombay  from  November  to  May  were  a 
quarter  per  cent,  and  from  June  to  October  half  a per  cent;  to  Poona 
one  per  cent ; and  to  Benares  from  two  to  three  per  cent.  Drafts 
were  seldom  given  for  larger  sums  than  £500  (Rs.  5000),  but  in 
emergent  cases  bills  could  be  obtained  for  as  much  as  £2500 
(Rs.  25,000).  The  estimated  yearly  transactions  in  exchange  bills 


^ In  1842  the  Bombay  mint  assay  tables  show,  that  the  average  weight  of  the  old 
Alib.ig  rupee  was  171 ’64  grains,  its  touch  84 '7.5,  and  the  amount  of  pure  metal  it 
contained  145‘464  grains.  Es.  88’IGO  ecpialled  100  Bombay  currency  rupees.  Eight 
years  later  (1850)  the  average  weight  was  170'96  grains,  its  touch  84 '42,  and  the  amount 
of  pure  metal  it  contained  144 ‘324  grains.  87  "469  old  rupees  equalled  100  Bombay 
currency  rupees.  In  both  of  these  years  the  average  weight  of  the  new  rupee  was  171  ’36 
grains,  its  touch  78 ’25,  and  the  amount  of  pure  metal  134‘089  grains.  81 '266  new 
nipees  equalled  Rs.  100  of  the  Bombay  currency.  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  VII.  (New  Series), 

* The  new  coin  was  issued  because  the  East  India  Company  forbade  petty  chief- 
tains coining.  As  a special  case  tliey  allowed  the  Alibdg  mint  to  issue  a silver  coin  of 
infciior  value  which  did  not  circulate  beyond  the  limits  of  the  state. 
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amounted  to  not  more  than  £1500  (Rs.  15^000).  At  present  (1882) 
exchange  bills  are  issued  for  any  amount  between  10s.  and  £500 
(Rs.  5-Rs.  5000)  on  Bombay,  Ahmedabad,  Poona,  Satara,  and  ; 
Chiplun  and  Khed  in  Ratuagiri.  The  bills  are  usually  granted  ; 
payable  after  short  intervals,  and  sometimes  at  sight.  For  short 
intervals  the  discount  varies  from  one-half  to  two  per  cent,  and, 
if  the  bill  is  payable  at  sight,  the  interest  is  somewhat  higher. 
There  are  about  nine  bill-brokers  in  the  district,  four  in  Mahad, 
three  in  Mangaon,  and  two  in  Pen.  Of  late  years  post-office 
money-orders  have,  to  a great  extent,  taken  the  place  of  exchange  • 
bills.  Insurance  is  unknown. 

In  towns  the  classes  who  save  are  traders,  pleaders,  high 
Government  servants,  and  large  landowners.  Of  their  savings,  it 
has  been  roughly  estimated  that  they  generally  spend  about  one- 
eighth  in  the  celebration  of  domestic  events,  one-eighth  in  ornaments 
and  house  building,  and  the  remaining  six-eighths  in  buying 
land  or  in  trade.  Instead  of  money  fees  pleaders  are  occasionally 
paid  in  land.  In  the  rural  parts  village  moneylenders  and  shop- 
keepers alone  lay  by  money.  Agris  in  Pen  who  work  in  salt-pans, 
and  the  coast  Kolis  who  are  employed  in  fishing  and  sea-trading  . 
are  generally  fairly  well-ofp.  The  Alibag  coast  Bhandaris  were 
formerly  well-to-do;  but  since  the  passing  of  the  Excise  Regulations 
of  1879,  their  condition  has  declined.^  Cultivators  as  a class  arc 
not  generally  in  a position  to  save ; with  them  the  possession  of 
capital  is  the  exception  and  the  want  of  capital  the  rule. 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  Revenue  Survey  (1854)_  land  has 
been  in  great  request  among  almost  all  classes,  but  there  is  little  in 
the  market  as  landholders  do  not  part  Avith  their  holdings  unless 
they  are  forced  to  sell.  In  consequence  of  the  keen  competition 
among  buyers,  an  acre  of  ordinary  rice  land  fetches  from  £10  to 
£30  (Rs.  100- Rs.  300).  At  civil  court  sales,  or,  on  the  failure  of  a 
husbandman  to  pay  the  Government  assessment,  traders  occasionally 
bid  for  lands.  Some  of  the  Pen  capitalists  invest  from  £500  to 
£1000  (Rs.  5000-Rs.  10,000)  in  the  reclamation  of  salt  marshes. 
Traders  invest  part  of  their  savings  in  trade,  but  most  in  money- 
lending.  In  towns,  where  there  is  the  prospect  of  a fair  rent,  rich 
traders  sometimes  invest  money  in  house-building.  ^ Such  cases  are 
rare,  and  the  general  feeling  is  that  house-building  is  not  a profitable 
investment.  All  classes  are  anxious  to  own  a good  house.  Brfihmans, 
Khatris,  Gujarfit  and  Mtlrwar  Vanis,  Shenvis,  Millis  in  Alibag,  and 
Beni-Israels,  Musalmans,  and  Agris  in  Pen  are  the  chief  builders  and 
improvers  of  houses.  A man  who  makes  money  generally  pulls  down 
the  strong,  ill-lighted,  and  thatched  building  in  which  his  forefathers 
lived,  when  the  chief  object  was  to  avoid  the  display  of  wealth,  and 

in  its^fiace  raises  a showy  house,  two-storied,  tiled,  airy,  and,  if  ho 
can  afford  it,  decorated  outside  with  carvings  and  pictures. 
Show  is  more  sought  after  than  strength,  and  many  of  the  newer 


1 Before  the  passing  of  Act  V.  of  1S7S  a Bh.ainUri  woman  was  scarcely  ever  seen 
workinrin  the  ; now  it  is  a common  sight.  Mr.  C.  S.  Chitms,  Acting  Huzur 
Deputy  Collector. 
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liouses  are  built  of  inferior  materials.  Except  seven  or  eight  Roba 
Musalnmns  who  have  boats  of  tbeir  own^  the  sliipping  of  tlie  district 
either  belongs  to,  or  is  mortgaged  to,  members  of  the  trading  classes. 
The  number  of  people  who  buy  Government  securities  is  very  small. 
Few  investors,  except  officials,  are  satisfied  with  the  low  rates  of 
interest  paid  by  the  Government  Savings  Bant.  At  the  close  of 
the  year  1880-81  (31st  March)  the  amount  of  the  Savings  Bank 
deposits  was  £985  (Rs.  9850)  against  £084  (Rs.  0840)  in  1877-78. 

I The  leading  moneylenders  are  Gujarat  Vauis,  Marwar  Vanis,  and 
' Brahmans.  Next  to  them  come  Sonars,  a few  Marfithi  Vanis, 
I Musalmhns,  and  Shimpis.  A few  Prabhus,  Malis,  Kolis,  Kasars, 
' Shenvis,  and  Beni-Israels,  and,  in  the  salt  villages,  Agris  also  lend 
money.  Almost  all  the  smaller  usui-ers  have  some  other  calling 
! auch  as  shopkeeping  or  husbandry.  The  richest  moneylender  in  the 
I district  lives  in  the  Alibag  sub-division,  and  is  said  to  be  worth  about 
£30,000  (Rs.  3,00,000).  In  Roha  there  are  five  worth  from  £5000  to 
: £15,000  (Rs.  50,000- Rs.  1,50,000)  ; in  Pen  there  are  two  worth 
I about  £10,000  (Rs.  1,00,000)  each,  two  worth  about  £7500 
I (Rs.  75,000)  each,  three  worth  about  £5000  (Rs.  50,000)  each,  ten 
worth  from  £2500  to  £5000  (Rs.  25,000-Rs.  50,000),  and  thirty 
. worth  from  £1000  to  £2500  (Rs.  10,000- Rs  25,000);  in  Mahad 
there  are  three  worth  abont  £7500  (Rs.  75,000),  and  five  worth 
! about  £5000  (Rs.  50,000)  ; in  Mfingaon  there  is  at  Ghodegaon  a 
Gujarat  Yani  worth  £10,000  (Rs.  1,00,000),  and,  at  Morbe,  a Sonar 
1 worth  about  £7500  (Rs.  75,000) ; and  five  worth  about  £5000 
(Rs.  50,000)  in  other  parts  of  the  sub-division.  Besides  being  large 
I landholders  and  contractors,  these  men  invest  part  of  then*  capital 
in  buying  cloth,  wood,  opium,  silver,  gold,  salt,  and  grain. 

There  is  no  regular  system  of  book-keeping.  The  accounts 
I are  written  sometimes  in  Marathi,  sometimes  in  Gujarfiti,  and 
I sometimes  in  Marwari.  Some  keep  a rough  daybook,  kacha-kharda, 

' in  which  all  transactions  are  at  once  entered  in  detail  some  keep 
j a proper  daybook  rojmel  in  which  entries  are  made  at  intervals  of 
a week  or  as  it  suits  the  account-keeper ; some  keep  the  haithi 
khdtevahi  in  which  the  borrower  enters  in  his  own  hand  the  sums 
borrowed  with,  if  necessary,  a receipt  stampaffixed,  the  lender  entering 
sums  paid  from  time  to  time  on  the  opposite  side.  About  one-tenth 
of  the  moneylenders  write  their  accounts  on  loose  pieces  of  paper,  and 
.some  keep  no  accounts  beyond  making  entries  on  the  back  of  the 
bonds.  They  are  sufficiency  protected  by  bonds  and  mortgage  deeds, 
or  by  pawned  ornaments. 

Lenders, deal  with  all  classes  of  borrowers.  None  of  them  confine 
their  dealings  either  entirely  to  the  rich  or  entirely  to  the  poor. 
In  large  towns  landholding  moneylenders  lend  their  tenants  rice 
and  ndchni  for  seed  and  for  food  without  security.  It  is  not  usual 
to  advance  grain  to  other  peoples’  tenants,  and,  when  advances  are 
made,  ornaments  are  required  in  pledge.  Grain  advances  are  repaid 
either  in  money  or  in  kind  ; if  in  money  with  interest  at  the  market 
rates  of  the  day,  if  in  kind  double  the  quantity  of  grain  advanced 
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for  food  and  half  as  much  again  as  that  lent  for  seed  arc  required. 
The  village  moueyleuder  is  almost  always  a Gujar/it  or  a Marwar 
Vani  who  keeps  a store  of  rice,  cloth,  tobacco,  and  groceries.  The 
villagers  buy  from  him  on  credit  at  high  prices  and  pay  at  harvest 
in  gi-ain.  Frequently  in  the  months  after  harvest  they  bring  rico 
to  the  village  shopkeeper  and  exchange  it  for  stores.  In  the  Pen 
salt-land  villages  many  Agri  landholders  and  village  headmen  lend 
money  and  grain,  and  buy  or  take  in  pawn  the  holdings  of  tho 
poorer  husbandmen.  Their  reputation  as  creditors  is  not  bad.  In 
hhot  villages  about  ten  per  cent  of  the  khots  lend  money  and  grain, 
Khots  are  not  thought  hard  in  their  dealings.  They  seldom  buy 
land  or  take  land  in  mortgage.  Marwar  and  local  Vani  lenders 
are  universally  hated.  They  chat’ge  high  interest,  deceive  their 
debtors  by  failing  to  credit  them  with  payments,  have  underhand 
dealings  with  the  subordinate  officers  of  the  courts,  harass  their 
debtors  with  distress  warrants,  force  their  debtors  to  mortgage  their 
land,  and  sell  their  debtors’  houses,  or  imprison  them  in  the  civil  jail. 

In  1854,  the  yearly  cash  rates  of  interest  varied,  to  rich  borrowers, 
fi’om  seven  to  nine  per  cent  with  pawn,  and  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
per  cent  without  pawn  ; to  middle  class  borrowers  with  small  estates, 
the  rates  varied  from,  eighteen  to  thirty-seven  per  cent;  and  to 
husbandmen  and  labourers  from  forty  to  two  hundred  per  cent.  The 
current  (1882)  rates,  in  small  dealings  when  an  article  is  pawned, 
vary  from  one  per  cent  to  per  cent  a month ; in  petty  agricultural 
advances,  both  on  personal  security  and  with  a lien  on  crops,  from 
1^  to  per  cent  a month ; in  large  dealings,  with  a mortgage  on 
movable  property,  from  a half  to  one  per  cent  a month,  and,  with  a 
morto-age  on  immovable  property,  from  three-quarters  in  Ndgothna 
to  one  per  cent  a month  in  Mahad  ; and  to  labourers,  on  tho  personal 
security  of  himself  and  a friend,  from  one  and  a half  to  two  per  cent 
a month.  The  monthly  rate  of  interest,  to  a rich  husbandman  or 
artisan,  is  from  three-eighths  to  five-eighth  per  cent;  to  one  in 
middling  circumstances  from  three-quarters  to  one  and  a half  per 
cent ; and  to  one  in  a poor  state  from  two  to  six  per  cent. 

In  dealings  with  the  poorer  husbandmen,  especially  when  grain  is 
advanced,  interest  is  charged  in  kind  and  the  crops  made  security, 
manoti,  for  the  payment  of  the  interest.  At  harvest  time  the  crop 
is  handed  to  the  lender,  who,  after  deducting  what  is  duo  as  interest, 
pays  the  borrower  for  tho  balance  at  tho  market  rate  of  grain  in 
certain  specified  months.  A clear  yearly  profit  of  from  six  to  twelve 
per  cent  is  thought  a fair  return  for  capital  sunk  in  land.  Traders 
and  shopkeepers  among  themselves  charge  interest  for  the  samvat 
year  beginning  from  Kdrf.ik  (November).  In  other  transactions 
some  charge  for  the  calendar  year  and  some  from  the  date  mentioned 
in  the  bond. 


Middling  and  small  traders  carry  on  their  business  either  partly 
or  entirely  on  borrowed  capital.  In  ]\[ah:id  and  Mangaoii  nearly 
all  and,  in  the  rest  of  the  district,  at  least  half  of  the  husbandmen, 
who  are  registered  occupants,  have  to  borrow  on  the  security  of  the 
growing  crop.  Excc])t  in  Mangaon  and  ^Maluid,  where  high 
assessments  are  said  sometimes  to  force  landholders  to  borrow,  tho 
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husbandman’s  indebtedness  is  due  to  want  of  thrift  and  forethought. 
Once  in  debt,  it  is  difficult  for  a husbandman  to  free  himself  from 
his  creditor.  Field  wages  are  seldom  high  enough  to  support 
landless  workers  for  more  than  seven  months  in  the  year.  But 
there  is  a fair  miscellaneous  local  demand  for  labour,  and  considerable 
sums  are  earned  by  cart  traffic  along  the  main  lines  of  road,  and, 
by  pack-bullock  traffic,  in  the  wilder  parts  of  Mahad  and  Mangaon. 
In  November  and  December,  when  the  rice  crop  is  housed,  many 
Mardthas  and  Mhd,rs  go  to  Bombay,  where  they  work  as  labourers  till 
the  end  of  May,  and  then  return  to  their  fields.  Many  Marathds 
and  Mh^rs  in  Mahad,  and  a few  in  other  sub-divisions,  support 
themselves  by  military  service.  Besides  large  remittances  sent  by 
men  on  service,  about  £9500  (Rs.  95,000)  are  yearly  paid  by  the 
state  to  military  pensioners  chiefly  in  Mahdd.  The  poorer  classes 
in  KoUba,  on  the  whole,  spend  larger  sums  on  marriage  and  other 
family  occasions  than  the  corresponding  classes  in  Ratndgiri,  and 
quite  as  much  as  the  corresponding  classes  in  the  Deccan.  They 
generally  have  to  borrow  from  £5  to  £6  (Rs.  50 -Rs.  60)  to  pay  for 
their  daughters’  weddings,  but  they  do  not,  on  this  account,  lower 
their  family  expenses,  until  the  debt  begins  to  be  collected,  and 
the  lender  gets  the  crop  or  the  land  into  his  hands.  The 
season  of  greatest  distress  is  from  May  to  November.  It  is 
generally  about  this  time  that  moneylenders  drive  their  hardest 
bargains.  Indebtedness  is  so  general  that  the  grain-dealer  and 
the  moneylender  are  everywhere  a necessity.  The  borrowers  admit 
the  usefulness  of  the  lenders,  and,  on  the  whole,  are  satisfied 
with  their  terms.  Of  the  larger  landholders  or  hhots  a considerable 
number  are  said  to  be  in  debt.  The  village  income  is  in  most  cases 
too  small  to  support  the  numerous  sharers  who  find  it  difficult  to  get 
what  they  consider  suitable  employment. 

Borrowers,  as  a rule,  deal  with  one  lender  only.  When  seriously 
involved  and  hard-pressed,  or  when  unable  to  get  further  advances, 
they  sometimes  open  an  account  with  a fresh  creditor.  Some 
debtors,  it  is  said,  owe  money  to  as  many  as  ten  lenders,  but  the 
lenders  seldom  combine  to  take  steps  against  the  debtor  for  their 
common  good.  Competition  is  generally  keen.  Each  lender  does 
his  best  to  secure  for  himself  the  largest  possible  share  of  the 
debtor’s  property,  getting  decrees  against  his  crop,  or  seizing  it  as 
, soon  as  it  is  reaped.  A debt  is  hardly  ever  written  off  as  a bad 
debt,  and  outstanding  balances  are  brought  down  year  by  year  for 
more  than  twenty-five  years.  Agrarian  crimes,  due  to  the  pressure 
of  creditors,  were  common  before  1875;  since  1875  no  cases  have 
occurred.  The  offenders  were  generally  Kunbis  and  Mhdrs,  and  the 
victims  Mdrwar  Vdnis.^ 

Land  mortgages  are  common.  Many  Kunbis,  Kolis,  and  Agris 
raise  money  to  meet  their  marriage  and  other  family  expenses  by 
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1 In  1869  in  two  cases,  one  in  Alibdg  and  the  other  in  MahAd,  debtor.?  banded 
together  and  robbed  some  Mdrwdr  Vdnis  of  their  bonds  and  account  books.  In  1871 
three  Mdrwdr  moneylenders  were  killed  in  Pen.  In  1873  the  people  of  some  villages 
in  Alibig  stoned  some  Mdrw^r  Vdnis  to  death  ; and  three  Mhdrs  were  charged 
with  murdering  a Prabhu  moneylender.  In  1875  a Mirwdr  Vini  was  robbed  of 
valuable  securities  in  Alibdg. 
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mortgaging  their  lands.  Creditors  often  take  the  mortgaged  lands 
into  their  possession,  and,  after  paying  the  Government  cess,  devote 
the  surplus  first  to  the  payment  of  interest,  and  then,  if  anything 
remains,  to  the  reduction  of  the  original  debt.  Another  mode  is  to 
apply  the  net  profit  to  the  payment  of  interest,  the  debtor  undertaking 
to  pay  the  Government  cess.  In  some  instances  the  debtor  continues 
to  hold  the  land,  pays  the  assessment  and  interest,  and  keeps  the 
surplus.  In  some  cases  the  mortgagee  forecloses  the  mortgage  and 
has  the  land  entered  in  his  name.  But,  as  a rule,  the  land  remains 
in  the  name  of  the  husbandman,  and  the  husbandman  and  the 
mortgagee  share  the  crop.  When  laud  has  been  made  over  to  the 
lender  or  mortgagee  the  former  holder  is  generally  kept  as  a tenant. 
In  rice  land  the  common  agreement,  known  as  half  share  or  ardhel, 
is  that  each  party  takes  an  equal  share,  and  that  the  landlord  pays 
the  Government  assessment.  In  uplands  the  ordinary  agreement  is 
that  the  tenant  gives  one-third  of  the  produce. 

About  one-sixteenth  of  the  cultivating  and  labouring  classes  are 
believed  to  mortgage  their  labour  to  moneylenders,  obtaining  in 
return  from  £6  to  £8  (Rs.  60 -Rs.  80)  to  spend  on  marriages  or  on 
other  family  events.  If  the  master  binds  himself  to  provide  the 
borrower  with  food  and  clothing,  the  yearly  pay  of  the  servant 
varies  from  12s.  to  £1  10s.  (Rs.  6-Rs.  lo)  ; and,  if  the  servant  has  to 
find  his  own  food,  it  varies  from  £1  4s.  to  £2  10s.  (Rs.  12-Rs.25). 
At  these  rates  a man  would  serve  from  four  to  eight  years  for  a £10 
(Rs.  100)  loan.  Except  in  rare  cases  service  is  never  pledged  in 
advance.  While  he  is  working  off  his  debt  the  bondsman  cannot 
make  any  private  earnings.  But  the  master  has  no  claim  on  the 
services  of  the  bondsman’s  wife  or  of  his  ^ children.  It  is  not 
usual  for  the  master  to  pay  the  debtor’s  incidental  expenses  at 
births  and  on  other  family  occasions,  nor,  unless  he  wishes  him  to 
live  in  his  house,  is  it  usual  for  the  master  to  provide  the  labourer 
with  shelter.  These  mortgages  of  labour  are  personal ; they  never 
become  hereditary.  The  debtors  generally  faithfully  fulfil  their 
engagements,  and  do  not  leave  their  masters’  service  for  better-paid 
employment.  There  are  no  hereditary  servants. 

Craftsmen,  as  a rule,  borrow  money  on  easier  terms  than 
husbandmen.  The  number  of  skilled  town  craftsmen  whose  work 
commands  high  wages  is  small.  The  few  that  are  found,  though 
more  prosperous  than  the  other  wage-earning  classes,  are  not  free 
from  debt.  Village  craftsmen,  shoemakers,  carpenters,  and  black- 
smiths, though  not  soberer  or  more  frugal,  are  somewhat  shrewder, 
better 'off,  and  readier  to  send  their  boys  to  school  than  most 
Mardtha  or  Kunbi  husbandmen. 


Till  the  middle  of  the  present  century  (1845),  carpenters, 
bricklayers,  and  masons  were  paid  from  6d.  to  9d.  (4-6  as.)  a day. 
From  1845  to  1860  their  wages  ranged  from  9d.  to  !.<?.  (6-8  as.), 
and  from  1860  to  1876  from  Is.  to  Is.  9d.  (8-14  ns.).‘  In  1881  the 
daily  waRes  of  a carpenter  varied  from  Is.  to  2.s.  (8  as. -Be.  1),  ot  a 
mJon  from  10^-  to  Is.  6d.  (7  -12  us.),  and  of  a bricklayer  from 
6d.  to  9d.  (4-6  as.).  The  high  price  of  skilled  labour  is  due, 
partly  to  the  uncertainty  of  their  work,  and  partly  to  the  limited 
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I supply  of  skilled  labour.  Up  to  1850  labourers  were  paid  from 
2\d.  to  3d.  (l|-2  as.)  a day,  between  1850  and  1865  from  3d.  to4^d. 
(2-3  as.),  and  between  1865  and  1876  from  4id.  to  6d.  (3-4  as.). 
Up  to  1850,  the  daily  wage  of  a female  labourer  was  2\cl.  {as.  1^), 
from  1851  to  1866  3d.  (as.  2),  and  fi-om  1867  to  1876  4|d.  (as.' 3). 
In  1881  a male  labourer  earned  from  3|d.  to  4^d.  (24-3  as.), 
and  a female  labourer  from  2|d.  to  3|d.  (14-24  «s.).  Since  1850 
' children's  daily  wages  have  risen  from  l^d.  to2^d.  (1  anna-1^  as.). 
This  rise  in  wages  has,  to  some  extent,  been  due  to  the  increased 
cost  of  the  ordinary  food  grains.  Except  in  very  few  cases,  wages 
are  paid  in  cash  daily,  when  the  work  lasts  for  only  a week  or  two, 
and  half-weekly  or  weekly  when  the  engagement  is  for  a longer 
period.  Unskilled  labom’ers  work  from  about  sunrise  to  sunset 
with  two  hours’  rest  for  their  midday  meal.  Women  are  generally 
engaged  on  field  work,  but,  if  higher  rates  offer,  they  turn  their 
hands_^  to  other  branches  of  labour. 

In  spite  of  the  great  rise  in  wages  the  condition  of  the  rural 
labourers  is  said  to  show  few  signs  of  improvement.  This  is  partly 
due  to  the  increased  cost  of  living,  but  more  to  their  love  of  drink, 
and  to  the  thoughtlessness  with  which  they  run  into  debt.  In  large 
towns,  where  labourers  are  better  off,  they  spend  their  surplus 
earnings  first  on  liquor,  then  on  clothes,  and  lastly  on  ornaments 
and  better  food.  Before,  during,  and  after  the  rains  is  the  busy 
season,  when  all  landholders  want  help  to  prepare,  weed,  and  reap 
their  rice  fields.  At  other  times  labourers  are  employed  in  house- 
building, road-work,  cutting  grass  and  fuel,  and  carrying  burdens. 

During  the  1803-04  famine  the  price  of  husked  rice  was  34  pounds 
the  rupee,  and  of  cleaned  rice  two  pounds  the  rupee.  For  such 
years  as  they  are  available  before  1849-50,  the  price  returns  show, 
cheap  grain,  the  rupee  price  of  the  first  sort  of  rice,  the  food  of  the 
upper  classes,  varying  from  llO^  pounds  in  1841-42  to  394  pounds 
in  1824-25,  a year  of  much  scarcity  in  most  parts  of  the  Presidency, 
and  averaging  77-^  pounds.  During  the  same  time  the  rupee  price 
of  ndchni,  Eleusine  coracana,  varied  from  eighty-six  pounds  in 
1828-29  to  thirty-two  pounds  in  1824  and  averaged  60^  pounds. 
The  following  statement  gives  the  available  details  : 


Koldba  Food  Prices,  181 7 - 1849.  ( Pounds  the  Rupee ). 


Article. 

1817-18. 

1818-19. 

1819-20. 

1822-23. 

1824-25. 

1826-27. 

1827-28. 

1828-29. 

1834-35. 

1836-37. 

1841-42. 

CO 

iri 

00 

1846-47. 

1847-48. 

1849-50. 

Ndchni 

62i 

64 

48^ 

53 

32 

465 

69 

86 

65i 

55 

83i 

62J 

61i 

es 

60 

Rice  (first  sort)  

83i 

81 

57i 

66i 

CO 

53 

86 

00 

o 

86 

75} 

llOJ 

654 

79 

85 

773 

„ (second  sort)  

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

70 

85 

92 

83 

The  thirty-two  years  ending  1881-82  may  be  divided  into  five 
periods.  The  first  period  of  seven  years  (1850-1856)  was  a time 
of  cheap  grain,  the  rupee  price  of  ndchni  varying  from  ninety-two 
pounds  in  1851-52  to  62|  pounds  in  1856-57  and  averaging  764  ; 
while  the  rupee  price  of  the  better  sort  of  rice  varied  from  116  pounds 
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in  1852-53  to  83|  pounds  in  1856-57  and  averaged  102^  pounds. 
The  next  six  years  (1857-1862)  was  a time  of  moderate  prices,  the 
I’upee  price  of  ndchni  varying  from  55|  pounds  in  1857-58  to  42^  in 
1859-60  and  averaging  50| ; and  the  rupee  price  of  the  better  sort 
of  rice  varying  from  seventy-five  pounds  in  1857-58  to  fifty-five 
pounds  in  1859-60  and  averaging  63-|  pounds.  The  next  five  years 
(1863-1867)  was  a time  of  high  prices  owing  to  the  American  war, 
the  rupee  price  of  ndchni  varying  from  thirty-six  pounds  in  1867-68 
to  28^  pounds  in  1863-64  and  averaging  32^  pounds;  and  the  rupee 
price  of  the  better  sort  of  rice  varying  from  57^  pounds  in  1867-68 
to  41^  pounds  in  1864-65  and  averaging  46^  pounds.  During  the 
fourth  period  of  eight  years  (1868-1875)  prices  were  again  moderate, 
the  rupee  price  of  ndchni  varying  from  fifty-one  pounds  in  1873-74 
to  39^  pounds  in  1870-71  and  averaging  forty-four  pounds;  and 
the  rupee  price  of  the  better  sort  of  rice  varying  from  61  ^ pounds 
in  1873-74  to  48^  pounds  in  1869-70  and  averaging  54^  pounds. 
During  the  fifth  period  of  six  years  (1876-1881)  grain  has  again  been 
dear,  the  rupee  price  of  ndchni  varying  from  53|  pounds  in  1881-82 
to  twenty-seven  pounds  in  1877-78  and  averaging  36|  pounds;  and 
the  rupee  price  of  the  better  sort  of  rice  varying  from  63|  pounds 
in  1881-82  to  thirty-five  pounds  in  1877-78  and  averaging  46^ 
pounds.  The  following  statement  gives  the  details  . 

Koldba  Food  Prices,  1850-1881.  (Pounds  the  Rupee). 
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92 

90 

7li 

79 

66} 

62} 

55i 

65 

42} 

64} 

51} 

47 

28} 

31 

32} 

34 

38 

Kice  (first  sort... 

97i 

115 

116 

112 

107 

85 

83} 

75 

61} 

55 

66 

62} 

63} 

42} 

41} 

46} 

44} 

67} 

„ (second  sort) 

98i 

125} 

128 

’ 

115 

92 

86 

79 

66 

68 

1 

Article. 

Fourth  Period. 

Fifth  Period. 

1868-69. 

1869-70. 

1870-71. 

1871-72. 

1872-73. 

cb 

00 

1874-75. 

1875-76. 

1876-77. 

1877-78. 

1878-79. 

1879-80. 

1 1880-81. 

Ndchni 

45} 

40 

39} 

40 

42} 

51 

60} 

44} 

31 

27 

34 

31} 

40} 

Rice  (first  sort).. 

63} 

48} 

50 

49 

67} 

61} 

57} 

56 

42} 

So 

42} 

41 

63} 

„ (second  sort) 

67} 

53 

61} 

65 

60 

67} 

44} 

39 

46 

43} 

55 

53} 

63} 

71 


There  are  two  sorts  of  weights,  one  for  gold  and  silver  and  drugs, 
the  other  for  brass,  iron,  copper,  lead,  sugar,  molasses,  tobacco, 
tamarind  pods,  cocoanuts,  clarified  butter,  vegetables,  and  oil. 
The  following  are  the  measures  for  gold,  silver,  and  drugs.  Four 
udids^  one  gunj,^  two  gunjs  one  vdl,  four  vdls  one  mdsa,  twelve  mdsds 


1 Udid  is  the  pea  of  the  Phaaeolus  munco. 

“ The  small  red  and  black  seed  of  the  Abrus  precatorius. 
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one  tola,^  and  twenty-four  tolas  one  sher.^  The  goldsmith’s  sher 
weighs  4320  grains  Troy.  There  are  six  tola  weights  of  one -fourth, 
one-half,  one,  five,  ten,  and  twelve  tolas,  all  made  of  brass  and  either 
cubic  or  cylindric  in  form.  The  mdsa  weights  are  flat  round  pieces 
of  lead.  In  the  case  of  drugs,  if  the  weight  is  over  eleven  gunjs, 
two-anna,  four-anna,  and  eight-anna  pieces  and  rupees  are  used. 
Liquid  medicines  are  also  weighed  according  to  this  scale.  The 
table  of  measures  for  other  metals,  and  for  sugar,  fruit,  tobacco, 
butter,  and  oil,  is  two  navtdlds  one  pdvsher,  two  pdvshers  one  adsher, 
two  adshers  one  sher,  forty  shers  one  man,  and  twenty  mans  one 
khandi.  There  are  ten  shers,  twenty  shers,  one  mart,  and  five  man 
iron  weights  of  a truncated  conical  shape  with  a ring  fastened  to 
the  top.  The  five  sher  weight  is  either  a solid  lead  cylinder  about 
an  inch  deep  or  a lead  hemisphere  covered  with  copper  and  furnished 
with  an  iron  ring.  The  pdvsher,  adsher,  sher,  and  two  sher  weights 
are  round  pieces  of  lead  either  plain  or  covered  with  copper. 
The  sher  weighs  twenty-eight  Imperial  rupees  or  183‘717  drams 
Avoirdupois.  There  is  no  trade  in  cotton  or  in  precious  stones. 

Rice,  grain,  salt,  safflower  seed,  sesamum  seed,  and  dried  fish  are 
sold  by  capacity  measures  according  to  the  following  scale  : Two 
tipris  one  nithva,  four  nithvds  one  adholi,  two  adholis  one  pdyli,  and 
six  pdylis  one  phara.  The  phara  is  a wooden  box  clamped  with  iron 
and  with  Avooden  side  handles.  Across  the  top,  on  a level  with  the 
sides,  runs  a wooden  bar  plated  with  iron.  When  the  box  is  filled, 
the  surplus  grain  is  brushed  off  bypassing  a wooden  roller  over  the 
mouth  of  the  box.  The  pdyli,  adholi,  and  sher  measures  are  round 
pieces  of  wood,  the  lower  part  cylindrical,  on  which  rests  a hemisphere 
with  the  top  sliced  off.  The  nithva  and  pdvsher  are  cylindrical 
wooden  measures  larger  at  the  bottom  than  at  the  top,  with  a raised 
ridge  half  way  down.  The  measures  used  in  selling  liquor  are  a 
sixth  sher,  a quarter  sher,  a half  sher,  and  a sher.  These  are  cylinder- 
shaped tinned  copper- vessels.  The  oil  measures  are  half  a sher, 
one,  five,  ten,  twenty,  and  forty  shers.  They  are  made  of  copper 
and  have  handles ; the  body  increases  in  size  from  the  bottom  to  the 
top  which  is  without  a rim. 

The  table  of  length  is  twenty-four  tasus  equal  one  gaj  of  twenty- 
seven  inches.  There  is  also  a vdr  measure  of  three  feet.  The  gaj 
and  vdr  are  cylindrical  iron  bars,  with  marks  scored  in  the  surface  that 
divide  the  vdr  into  four  and  the  gaj  into  eight  equal  parts.  Woollen, 
cotton,  and  linen  cloth  is  sold  by  the  vdr,  and  in  Revdanda  silk, 
and  gold  silver  and  silk  trimming  are  sold  by  the  gaj.  Besides  by 
the  gaj  the  Revdanda  silk  weavers  sometimes  measure  their  silks 
by  the  ounce  of  two  and  a half  rupees  weight.  Cotton  waistcloths 
and  women’s  robes,  brought  from  the  Deccan,  are  sold  by  the  hdth 
measured  by  the  trader  from  the  elbow  to  the  tip  of  his  middle 
finger.  Handkerchiefs  and  stockings  are  sold  by  the  dozen.  No 
articles  are  sold  by  the  score  or  by  the  hundred.  The  cubic 
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Except  in  Mahdd  where  it  is  somewhat  heavier,  the  tola  is  equal  to  an  Imperial 
rupee.  In  Mahdd,  instead  of  twelve,  11^  mdsds  equal  one  rupee. 

^ The  sher  Aveight  is  seldom  used. 
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coritGuts  of  building  timbor  are  not  measured  either  in  sales  by 
the  forest  department  or  in  private  sales.  Unless  the  rafter  is 
unusually  long  or  short  the  circumference  is  measured  in  hdths  of  * 
about  19  g-  inches.  Firewood  is  sold  by  the  headload,  the  bullock- 
load, or  the  cartload,  estimated  at  about  one  man,  three  mans,  and 
two  ’khandis  respectively,  or  by  the  man  a,VLi  khandi.  The  khandi 
used  by  the  forest  department  weighs  twenty-eight  Bombay  mans  or 
784  Surat  shers  of  forty  tolas  each,  or  nearly  the  same  number  of 
English  pounds.  In  private  sales  the  ordinary  khandi  of  twenty 
Bombay  mans  or  560  Surat  foTty-tola  shevs  is  in  use. 

Land  is  measured  by  the  acre  and  the  gunta,  or  one-fortieth  of 
the  acre.  The  old  table  of  land  measures  was  one  bigha  of  thirty- 
two  guntds  equals  twenty  pdnds,  one  2)dnd  equals  twenty  square 
kdtliis,  one  kdthi  equals  5-|  hdths,  and  one  hdth  equals  19|-  inches. 

As  moneylenders  insist  on  entering  survey  measures  in  a,ll  deeds  of 
sale  or  mortgage,  the  old  higha  and  kathi  measures  are  likely  to  die 
out,  except  in  a few  villages,  where,  for  special  reasons  at  the,  time 
of  the  survey,  the  land  was  divided  into  bighds  of  thirty-two  guntas 

each.  I 

Bricks  are  sold  by  the  thousand  and  roughly  hewn  stones  by  I 
the  hundred  and  no  excess  is  allowed.  Dressed  stones  are  sold 
according  to  the  size  of  the  stone  and  the  style  of  the  work.  Sand 
and  gravel  are  sold  by  the  phara  of  six  pdijlis.  Large  rough  stones 
and  road  metal  are  sold  by  the  heap  or  baras  ten  feet  long  by  en 
feet  broad  and  one  foot  high.  Masonry  is  not  paid  by  measurement. 

The  workmen  are  either  paid  by  the  day  or  a contractor  is  paid  tor 
the  whole  work. 


Konkau.] 
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The  fame  of  Chaul  as  a centre  of  ti’ade  from  the  earliest  historical  Chapter  VI. 
times  till  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  shows  that,  when  the  Trade. 

: political  state  of  the  countr}^  was  favourable,  the  whole  trafl&c 
across  the  Sahyadris  from  the  Par  pass  in  the  south  to  the  Tal  pass 
; in  the  north  centred  at  Chaul.  In  Mr.  Nairne^s  opinion  the  largest 
share  of  the  traffic  came  to  Chaul  through  the  Bor  pass.^ 

In  1826  three  lines  of  communication  passed  from  Poona  to  Kolaba.  Roads. 

A road  sixty-three  miles  long,  of  which  twelve  miles  were  within  1826. 

Koldba  limits,  left  Poona  by  the  Save  pass,  crossed  the  Bor  state,  and 
entered  Kolaba  at  Unhere.  From  Unhere  the  road  passed  through 
Kahubgaon  and  Chikni  and  reached  Nagothna.  The  Poona- 
Ratndgiri  road,  163  miles  long,  of  which  thirty-eight  were  within 
Koldba  limits,  entered  the  district  by  the  Sevtya  pass.  After  crossing 
the  Raygad-Kal  to  Duevar,  the  road  passed  through  Birvadi,  Kharoli, 

I Mat  van,  Kangulu,  and  Divi,  and  crossed  the  Savitri  to  Poladpur. 

I From  Poladpur  the  road  crossed  the  Satvaki  river  about  twenty-two 
? times,  and  left  the  district  by  the  Gogra  pass  about  ten  miles 
I south  of  Poladpur.  From  Poona  to  Ghodegaon  there  were  two 
I lines,  one  of  sixty-five  miles,  of  which  eighteen  were  within 
3 Kolfiba  limits,  entered  the  district  by  the  Kumbha  pass.  After 
3 crossing  the  Nizampur-Kal  the  road  passed  through  Tarmari  and 
\ Kadapa.  It  then  crossed  the  Nizampur-Kal  to  Sirsad  and  Borvadi, 

» and,  before  reaching  Ghodegaon,  passed  through  Harondi,  Karmbeli, 
ii  Tamfina,  Phulasgaon,  Ilatkeli,  Talegaon,  Kuronda,  and  Yadgaon. 

I The  other  line  of  fifty-six  miles  from  Poona  to  Ghodeg’aon  was 
i across  the  Devsthali  pass.  After  leaving  this  pass  the  road  passed 
I through  Umardi  and  Siroli ; and  from  Siroli  there  was  a good  road 
I to  Ghodegaon.  Besides  these  lines  of  communication  there  were 
( from  Dasgaon  on  the  Savitri  three  roads,  one  to  Nagothna  in  the 
I north,  a second  to  the  top  of  the  Sevtya  pass  in  the  north- 
east, and  a third  to  Khed  in  the  south.  The  Dfisgaon-Nagothna 
road,  thirty-eight  miles  long,  ran  much  along  the  present  Nfigothna- 
Mahabaleshvar  road.  The  road  to  the  top  of  the  Sevtya  pass,  twenty 
three  miles  long,  crossed  the  Gandhfiri  to  Mahad  ; it  then  passed 
through  Chfimbhfirkhind,  and  crossed  the  Sfivitri  to  Kondivta  and 
Rajfivadi ; it  again  crossed  the  Sfivitri  and  passed  through  Akla, 

Bhorava  and  Kharoli,  and,  after  crossing  the  Rfiygad-Kfil, 


1 The  probable  route  was  from  the  Bor  pass  to  Panvel ; from  Panvel  by  water  to 
N^othna ; from  Ndgothna  across  the  hills  to  Roha ; and  from  Roha  down  the 
Kundalika  river,  Ind.  Ant.  III.  101. 
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reached  Birvadi.  It  then  passed  through  Kahj,  Ambshet,  I advi, 
Vaki,  and  Kumbha- Sivtar.  The  Dasgaon-Khed  road  twenty-seven 
miles  long,  crossed  the  Sdvitri,  passed  through  Kosirabi  and  l«dil, 
and  left  the  district  about  threemiles  south  of  Tudil.  The  Pen-Panvel 
road,  twenty-one  miles  long,  completes  the  list  of  roads  mentioned 
by  Clunes.  After  leaving  Pen  this  road  crossed  the  Bhogavati  by 
a stone  bridge  of  fourteen  arches,  nine  feet  wide  without  a parapet. 
It  then  passed  through  Tarankhop  and  Irvadi,  and  then  through 
bush-covered  hills  to  Balauli,  and  left  the  district  at  Kharoshi. 


In  1840  three  lines  of  communication  passed  from  Pen  to 
Alib4g  in  the  Angria's  territory.  One  of  forty-five  miles,  through 
Ndgothna,  Sfimbri,  and  Poyn4d  to  Alibdg  was  the  only  route  by 
which  land  communication  for  cattle  and  passengers  upon  any 
large  scale  was  kept  up  with  the  Kolaba  state.  The  second  ot 
thirty-two  miles,  through  Kdsu,  Sdmbri  and  Poynad,  was  not  much 
frequented.  The  third  of  twenty -four  miles  was  through  Dharamtar 
and  Poynad.  Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  crossing  the  creek  at 
Dharamtar,  foot  passengers  seldom  came  by  this  road  durmg  the 
rains,  and,  at  other  times,  the  only  safe  mode  of  bringing  animals 
along  it  was  by  dragging  them  upon  their  sides  over  the  mud 
The  one  advantage  of  the  Dharamtar  route  was  that  it  pve  the 
readiest  access  to  Revas  and  Underi  in  the  north  and  Chaul  and 
Revdanda  in  the  south. 


In  1881  there  were  twelve  roads  of  the  total  length  of  187  miles. 
Of  the  twelve  roads,  three  with  a length  of  fort-eighty  miles  were 
bridged,  and  nine  with  a length  of  139  miles  were  fair-weather 
road?.  The  main  trunk  road  till  lately  started  from  Nagothna  on  the 
Amba,  at  the  extreme  limit  up  to  which  it  is  navigable  for  small  craft 
at  high  water.  In  1864,  a road  thirteen  miles  long  ^ begun  from 
Nagothna  to  a point  H miles  east  of  Dharamtar.  f 

culverts  and  much  earth-work,  two  bridges  were  built  at  a total 
cost  of  £15,151  (Rs.  1,51,510).  From  want  of  funds  the  road 
remained  unfinished  till  1881,  when  the  work  was  pushed  on  and 
the  road  between  Dharamtar  and  N^othna  was  finished.  From 
Ndgothna  it  passes  fifty-six  miles  through  Kolad,  Mangaon,  MahAd, 
and  PoUdpur  to  the  foot  of  Mah4baleshvar.  Between  Ndgothna 
and  MdngLn  the  road  is  crossed  by  about  seven  streams,  of  which 
the  beds  of  three  are  paved,  and  one,  the  Nizampur-Kal  near 
Mdngaon,  is  bridged.  In  the  rams  the  road  is  not  fit  for 
carts?  all  burdens  are  carried  on  men’s  heads  or  on  horseback, 
ke  Amba  which  is  not  fordable  till  November  is  crossed  at 
Pdtansai  and  the  Kundalikaat  Kolad  by  ferry-boats  After  leaving 
M^ngaon,  at  intervals  of  a hundred  yards,  the  road  is  crossed  by 
^an??ls  one  or  two  feet  deep  lined  with  rough  stones.  These 
channels  carry  off  the  water  in  the  rams,  but  they  are  dry  am  mg 


1 Clunes’ Itinerary  38.4b  ^ in  Government  Political  Record  1107. 
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the  fair  season.  Three  miles  south  of  Maugaon  the  road  passes  over 
the  Talegaon  and  Ddsgaou  range  of  hills,  and,  at  Mahad,  crosses 
tho  Gandhari  which  is  not  fordable  for  carts  from  an  hour  before  to 
an  hour  after  high-water.  After  leaving  Mahad  the  road  crosses  the 
Savitri  which  is  fordable  in  the  fair  season,  and  is  crossed  by  a 
flying  bridge  during  the  rains.  After  passing  through  Poladpur, 
the  road  leaves  the  district  at  Kiueshvar.  Along  its  whole  length 
the  road  is  met  by  many  cross  lines.  From  Kolad  on  the  main  line, 
about  ten  miles  south  of  N^gothna,  a road  runs  west  to  Roha  on  the 
Kundalika.  During  the  fair  season  there  is  much  rice  traflBc  along  this 
road,  Roha  being  the  chief  rice  centre  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
A rough  local-fund  road  runs  seven  miles,  from  Nizampur  to  a 
point  about  a mile  to  the  north  of  Mangaon  on  the  main  line.  This 
cross  line,  for  the  first  part  of  its  course,  is  level ; it  then  climbs 
a low  forest-clad  hill  round  the  edge  of  which  it  winds.  The  road 
overhangs  a deep  brook,  the  sides  of  which  are  covered  with  dense 
undergrowth,  and  then  falls  sharply  to  the  Nizampur-Kal  which  it 
crosses.  From  Lonere,  on  the  main  line  five  miles  south  of  Mangaon, 
a gravelled  and  partially  bridged  road  runs  two  miles  west  to 
Ghodegaon.  This  is  an  important  cross  line  of  traffic  in  the  fair 
season.  Two  ci’oss  lines  meet  the  main  line  at  Mahad,  one  of  four 
miles  to  Nateh  in  the  north,  and  the  other  of  twelve  miles  to  Vinhere 
in  the  south.  Beyond  the  Savitri  and  about  two  miles  east  of 
Mahad  the  main  line  is  met  by  a road  nine  miles  to  the  foot  of  the 
Varandha  pass  in  the  east,  and  by  another  of  164  miles  from 
Mah^pral  along  the  south  bank  of  the  Sdvitri  in  the  west.^  The 
Varandha  pass  road,  which  was  built  in  1867,  is  metalled  and  has 
two  large  bridges  besides  culverts.  During  the  fair  season,  all  these 
cross  lines  have  much  traffic,  chiefly  in  dried  fish,  grain,  chillies, 
and  cocoanuts. 

Besides  the  main  trunk  road  and  its  branches,  there  is  a fifteen 
mile  road  from  Revas  to  Alibfig,  which,  till  lately,  was  the  only 
route  during  the  rains  for  Alibag  passengers  to  Bombay.  From 
Dharamtar  east  to  Khopivli  at  the  foot  of  the  Bor  pass,  there 
is  a first-class  road  of  twenty-five  miles.  During  the  fair  season 
large  numbers  of  carts  pass  along  the  road,  bringing  onions,  oil, 
potatoes,  molasses,  oilcake,  chillies,  wheat,  gram,  bdjri  and  tur, 
and  taking  rice  and  salt  back  to  the  Deccan.  Between  Alibfig 
and  Dharamtar  there  have  long  been  roads  from  Alibag  to 
Khandfila,  at  the  west  foot  of  the  Kfirli  pass,  and  from  Vdgholi 
at  the  east  foot  of  the  pass  to  Dharamtar.  In  1 880-81,  at  a local 
fund  cost  of  £2637  (Rs.  26,370),  a new  line  was  opened  over  the 
Kfirli  pass,  thus  completing  the  Alibfig-Dharamtar  road  and  opening 
a through  traffic  from  Khopivli  to  Alibag.  The  Alib%- Dharamtar 
line  of  thirteen  miles,  being  two  miles  shorter  than  the  Alibag- 
Revas  road,  is  preferred  to  it  by  passengers  from  Alibag  to  Bombay. 
In  1880-81,  from  Indilpur  on  the  Nagothna-Mahabaleshvar  road  to 
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1 As  this  road  places  the  Deccan  by  the  Varandha  pass,  and  the  Southern  Mardtha 
Country  by  the  FitzGerald  pass,  in  connection  with  a harbour  which  is  accessible  at 
all  times  of  the  tide,  it  is  named  the  MahApral,  Varandha,  and  FitzGerald  pass  road. 
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Tale  on  tlie  west,  and  from  Tale  to  Mdlati  on  the  Manddd  creek, 
fair-weather  roads  were  made,  opening  a passage  for  the  Mangaon 
produce  to  the  sea. 

Of  passes  and  footpaths  across  the  Sahyddris,  beginning  from 
the  south,  there  are,  the  Par  pass,  near  Kineshvar,  about 
fifteen  miles  south-east  of  Mahad.  This  is  a mere  footpath,  leading 
to  Mahabaleshvar,  though  formerly  (182G)  it  was  much  frequented 
by  Vanjdris  bringing  grain  and  salt  to  Sdtara  from  the  Konkan.  It 
is  still  fit  for  men  and  cattle,  but  is  not  much  used  on  account 
of  the  opening  of  the  FitzGerald  pass.  Half  a mile  to  the 
north  of  the  Par  pass  near  Kapdekhurd  is  the  FitzGerald  pass, 
forming  a part  of  the  road  that  runs  to  Sdtdra.  The  FitzGerald 
pass  road,  which  is  twenty  miles  long,  has  much  traffic;  rice, 
cocoanuts,  betelnuts,  salt,  dried  fish,  date,  coir,  English  cloth,  and 
groceries  of  all  kinds,  valued  at  £6000  (Rs.  60,000)  a year,  pass  from 
Mahdd  to  Vdi  and  Neher  in  Sdtara,  and  wheai,  gram,  bdjri,  juvdri, 
math,  chillies,  turmeric,  coriander-seed,  onions,  garlic,  groundnuts, 
betel-leaves,  oil,  oilcake,  tobacco,  molasses,  blankets,  and  native 
cloth,  valued  at  £4500  (Rs.  45,000)  a year,  come  from  Vai  and 
Neher  in  Satara  to  Mahad.  There  is  a toll  on  the  pass  road  at 
Kapde-Budrukh,  which  yearly  yields  from  £160  to  £190  (Rs.  1600- 
Rs,  1900).  The  Dhavla  and  Kamtha  passes,  about  5^  miles  north  of 
the  FitzGerald  pass  and  leading  through  the  Bor  state  to  Vai,  are 
fit  for  foot  travellers,  but  are  not  much  used.  Five  miles  north  of  the 
Kdmtha  pass  near  the  village  of  Varandha  is  the  Varandha  pass, 
which  forms  part  of  the  road  through  Hirdoshi  and  Bor  to  Poona. 
The  pass  road,  which  was  constructed  about  1867  by  the  Satara 
public  works  department,  is  thirteen  miles  long  and  has  much  traffic, 
cocoanuts,  dates,  salt,  dried  fish,  rice,  and  betelnuts,  valued  at 
£15,400  (Rs.  1,54,000)  a year,  going  from  Mahdd  to  Bor,  Phaltan, 
and  Poona,  and  wheat,  gram,  hdjri,  juvdri,  math,  onions,  garlic, 
potatoes,  groundnuts,  chillies,  turmeric,  coriander,  oil,  oilcakes, 
tobacco,  and  native  cloth,  valued  at  £7000  (Rs.  70,000)  a year,  coming 
to  Mahad.  A quarter  of  a mile  north  of  the  Varandha  pass  is  the 
UmbardA  pass  near  Mdzeri,  which,  leading  along  Umbarda  and 
Hirdoshi  to  Bor,  is  fit  for  men  and  unladen  cattle,  but  is  less 
frequented.  Four  miles  north  of  Umbarda  is  the  Gopya  pass,  near 
Shivtar,  from  which  the  route  leads  through  Gonde  to  Poona. 
Though  fit  for  men,  and  with  difficulty  for  laden  cattle,  it  is 
scarcely  used,  being  too  near  the  Varandha  pass.  One^  mile 
north  of  the  Gopya  pass  is  the  Ambenal  pass,  near  Ambe- 
Shivtar,  and  leading  to  Poona.  It  is  fit  for  men,  but  has  almost  no 
traffic.  One  mile  north  of  the  Ambenal  pass  is  the  Madhya  pass, 
near  the  village  of  Vaki-Budrukh,  in  the  petty  division  of  Birvtidi 
and  leading  to  Poona.  In  1826  it  was  accessible  to  cattle  though 
bad  and  tedious.  It  is  now  fit  for  laden  cattle,  and  is  chiefly  used 
by  the  people  of  the  hilly  tracts  of  western  Poona  carrying  dried 
fish  and  salt.  Half  a mile  north  of  the  Madhya  is  the  Shevtya 
pass,  leading  along  Pangari  and  Torna  in  the  Bor  state  to  Poona. 
In  1826  it  was  difficult  for  cattle  or  led  horses.  At  present  it  is  fit 
for  men  and  for  unladen  cattle,  but  it  is  very  little  used.  Six 
miles  north  of  the  Shevtya  pass  is  the  KavAlya  pass,  near  the 
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village  of  Kavdle,  in  the  petty  division  of  N^teh  in  Mahfld.  In 
182(5  it  was  a bad  road  for  cattle,  bat  was  sometimes  used  by  Vaujdris, 
At  present  (1882)  it  forms  part  of  the  road  that  runs  through 
Gholdabsara  and  Ambigad  to  Poona.  It  is  barely  fit  for  laden 
cattle,  and  is  very  little  used  except  by  foot  passengers.  Eight  miles 
noi'tli  of  the  Kavalya  is  the  Kumbha  pass,  running  through  the  village 
of  Mashidvadi.  In  1826  this  pass  was  7^  miles  long  and  was  a 
succession  of  rises  and  falls.  It  was  reported  to  be  the  best  pass  in  this 
part  of  the  range,  perfectly  suitable  for  cattle  of  all  kinds  but  not  for 
carts.  At  present  (1882)  it  is  a footpath  fit  only  for  men  without 
loads  the  ascent  being  steep  and  very  difficult.  Four  miles  north  of 
the  Kumbha  pass  is  the  Linga  pass,  lying  near  the  village  of  Jite 
and  fit  for  men  and  laden  cattle.  Two  miles  north  of  the  Linga 
is  the  Nisni  pass,  which  runs  through  the  limits  of  Umbardi.  It  is 
merely  a footpath,  has  a difficult  and  steep  ascent,  and  is  fit 
only  for  men  with  light  burdens  on  their  heads.  Six  miles  north 
of  the  Nisni  are  the  Tamhana,  Devasthali,  and  Thiba  passes,  within 
the  limits  of  Vile,  fourteen  miles  north-east  of  Mangaon.  These 
are  merely  footpaths  and  have  a difficult  and  steep  ascent,  the 
Tamhana  and  the  Devasthali  passes  being  unfit  for  cattle,  and  the 
Thiba  pass  being  fit  only  for  men  without  loads.  Four  miles  noi’th 
of  the  Tamhana  pass  is  the  Pimpri  pass,  which,  running  through  the 
limits  of  Patuus  near  Nizfi,mpur,  is  fit  for  men  and  laden  cattle,  and 
is  much  used. 

Besides  the  Sahyadri  passes  or  ghats,  there  are  within  the 
district  eleven  chief  gorges  or  khinds  through  the  smaller  ranges  of 
hills.  Of  these  eleven  gorges,  two  are  in  Alibag,  five  in  Pen,  two 
in  Koha,  and  two  in  Mahad.  On  the  lately  (1880)  finished 
Alibilg-Dharamtar  road,  about  five  miles  north-east  of  Alibag  in 
the  Sdgargad  range,  is  the  Karli  pass  two  miles  long,  fit  for  cart 
traffic  all  the  year  round.  About  four  miles  south  of  the  Karli  pass 
is  the  Pie  pass,  with  one  mile  of  bad  fair-weather  road  used  by 
carts  with  difficulty.  On  the  Dharamtar-Khopivli  road  there  are 
three  passes,  the  Khachar  about  three  miles  west  of  Pen,  the 
Gagode  about  six  miles  east  of  Pen,  and  the  Dahivali  at  the 
extreme  limit  of  the  district,  all  fit  for  cart  traffic ; about  three 
miles  north-east  of  Pen  is  the  Govirle,  fit  for  cart  traffic.  About 
six  miles  to  the  south  of  Nfigothna,  on  the  Nagothna-Mahabaleshvar 
road,  is  the  Sukeli,  fit  for  carts.  About  half  a mile  from  the  Roha 
creek,  on  the  direct  footpath  between  Alibag  and  Roha,  is  the 
Chavre  pass  fit  for  bullocks  only.  About  four  miles  north  of 
Roha  is  the  Bhise,  which  is  so  steep  on  both  sides  that  carts  cannot 
cross  it.  On  the  Nagothna-Mahabaleshvar  road,  immediately  north 
of  Dasgaon,  is  the  Dasgaon  pass  fit  for  carts ; and  on  the  road 
which  runs  north  from  Mahd,d  to  Nateh,  about  a mile  north  of 
Mahd,d,  is  the  Chambhar  pass  also  fit  for  carts. 

There  are  eight  toll-bars  in  the  district,  one  at  Mdndva  on  the 
Alibag-Revas  road,  two  at  Karli-Khind  and  Kamarli  on  the  Alibag- 
Khopivli  road,  and  five  at  Nagothna,  Yarasgaon,  Pachpale, 
Chdmbhar-Khind,  and  Kineshvar  on  the  Mahabaleshvar  road.  All 
are  yearly  sold  by  auction  to  contractors.  The  amount  realised  in 
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1881-82  was  £1581  (Rs.  15,810),  of  wliicli  £1479  (Rs.  14,790)  were 
on  Provincial  and  £102  (Rs.  1020)  were  on  Local  1 und  i* *oads. 

The  largest  bridge,  with  six  fifty-feet  spans,  is  one  across  the 
Niz£mpur-Kal  at  Mdngaon.  Besides  the  two  recently  finished  (1881) 
masonry  bridges  on  the  Dharamtar-Ndgothna  road,  one  with  twelve 
spans  and  the  other  with  four  spans  of  twenty-five  feet  each,  there 
is  at  Ndgothna  a masonry  bridge,  built  in  1580  at  a cost  of  £30,000 
(Rs.  3,00,000)  by  Kdzi  Ala-ud-din  of  Chaul,  to  facilitate  the  march 
of  troops  from  Ahmadnagar  to  Chaul.  In  1820  the  bridge  was 
described  as  480  feet  long,  9|  feet  broad  inside  the  parapet  and 
fourteen  feet  outside  the  parapet,  and  nineteen  feet  high.  The  span 
of  the  main  arch  was  22 f feet  and  the  bridge  required  much  repair.^ 
The  bridge  is  at  present  (1882)  much  used  by  foot  travellers,  the 
approaches  not  admitting  of  the  passage  of  carts.  The  masoni’y  work 
is  much  exposed,  and  the  bridge  is  about  to  be  repaired.  On  the 
Dharamtar-Khopivli  I’oad  there  are  three  bridges,  one  across  the  river 
near  Pen  on  masonry  piers  with  brick  and  lime  arches  and  five  forty- 
feet  spans ; a second  of  masonry  with  four  twenty-five  feet  spans  on 
the  Gorna  river ; and  a third  of  masonry  across  the  Kali  of  three 
twenty-five  feet  spans.  On  the  Mahad  and  Varandha  pass  road 
there  are  two  masonry  bridges,  one  over  the  Savitri  with  seven  forty- 
feet  spans,  built  in  1867,  and  a second  over  the  Bhavira  with  five 
twenty-two  feet  spans.  On  the  Alib4g-Revas  road  there  are  two 
bridges  on  masonry  piers  with  brick  and  lime  arches,  one  with  five 
twenty-five  feet  spans  and  a second  with  six  twenty-five  feet  spans. 

There  are  wooden  piers  for  disembarking  passengers  at  Dharam- 
tar  and  at  Revas  on  the  Amba.  The  Dharamtar  pier  was  constructed 
in  1868  at  a total  cost  of  £1653  (Rs.  16,530)  chiefly  from 
income-tax  balances.^  During  the  last  ten  years  the  Local  Funds 
have  contributed  about  £1219  (Rs.  12,190)  towards  its  repairs. 
The  Revas  pier  was  also  constructed  from  income-tax  balances  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  £11,892  (Rs.  1,18,920).  It  was  begun  in 
1864  and  finished  in  1869.  During  the  last  ten  years  the  Local 
Funds  have  contributed  about  £1314  (Rs.  13,140)  towards  its 
repairs. 

The  Harbour  Steam  Ferry  plies  daily  between  the  Carnac  Wharf 
in  Bombay  and  Revas  and  Dharamtar.  The  steam-ferry  boats,  which 
vary  from  100  to  200  tons,  start  every  noon  from  Carnac  Wharf, 
reaching  Revas  at  1 p.m.  and  Dharamtar  at  2-30  p.m.  The  same 
boat  returns  to  Bombay,  leaving  Dharaintar  at  3 p.m.,  Revas  at 
4 P.M.,  and  reaching  the  Carnac  Wharf  at  5-30  p.m.  The  average 
daily  number  of  passengers  varies  from  150  to  200,  to  and  from 
Bombay,  Ravas,  and  Dharamtar.^ 


1 Bom.  Rev.  Rec.  16  of  1821,  341-342  ; and  Nainie’s  Konkan,  38. 

* This  totai  was  made  up  of  Rs.  12,000  from  income-tax  balances,  Rs.  2000  from  the 
Port  Trust,  Rs.  2000  from  the  Coast  and  River  Steam  Navigation  Company,  and 

Rs.  530  from  the  Local  Funds.  „ , , , n , 

3 The  fares  are  from  Bombay  to  Revas,  first  class  4s.  (Rs.  2),  second  class  Is.  Oct. 
(12  as.),  and  third  class  9rf.  (6  os.)  ; and  to  Dharamtar,  first  class  6s.  (Rs.  3),  second 
class  2s.  (Re.  1),  and  third  class  Is.  (8  as.).  Horses  and  carnages  arc  charged  6s. 
(Rs.  3)  to  Revas  and  8s.  (Rs.  4)  to  Dharamtar. 
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There  are  tliirty-one  ferries  in  the  district,  four  across  the  Araha, 
four  across  the  Kuudalika,  five  across  the  Savitri,  four  across  the 
Rclygad-Kal,  and  the  remainiug  fourteen  across  smaller  rivers  and 
creeks.  Of  the  thirty-one  ferries,  sixteen  work  throughout  the  year 
and  the  remaining  fifteen  during  the  rainy  season  only.  The  most 
important  ferries  are  those  between  Roha  and  Revdanda  on  the 
Kundalika,  and  between  Dharamtar  and  Nagothna  on  the  Amba.’- 
Except  those  between  AlibtLg  and  Sakhar  of  ^ mile  across  the 

S^khar  creek,  between  Dharamtar  and  Vave  of  4 mile  across  the 

Amba,  and  between  Salav  and  Revdanda  of  ^ mile  across  the 

mouth  of  the  Kundalika  river,  the  ferries  are  served  by  small  boats 

varying  in  burden  from  | to  I5  tons  (1-5  khandis).  Except  that 
between  Revas  and  Dharamtar,  which  is  a first  class  ferry,  the  ferries 
of  the  district  belong  to  the  fourth  class. 

The  number  of  crew  in  each  boat  varies  from  one  to  three. 
The  boats  carry  passengers  and  personal  baggage,  but  little  mer- 
chandise. The  ferry  rates  are  9d.  (6  as.)  for  four-wheeled 
carriages ; 6d.  (4  as.)  for  palanquins ; 4^-o{.  (3  as.)  for  two-wheeled 
carriages  and  loaded  carts  ; ‘Sd.  (2  as.)  for  empty  carts,  camels,  and 
litters;  l^d.  (1  anna)  for  loaded  ponies,  horned  cattle,  mules,  and 
loaded  or  unloaded  horses ; |d.  (|  anna)  for  unloaded  ponies,  loaded 
or  unloaded  mules,  foals,  and  asses  ; %d.  (j  anna)  for  passengers  and 
headloads;  and  ^d.  (1  pie)  for  sheep,  goats,  pig,  and  dogs. 

Besides  a Collector’s  bungalow  at  Nagothna,  and  four  travellers’ 
bungalows  for  Europeans,  one  each  at  Nagothna,  Indd,pur, 
D^sgaon,  and  Poladpur,  there  are  in  all  forty -three  rest-houses  or 
dharmshdlds,  for  the  accommodation  of  native  travellers.  Of  these, 
sixteen,  one  each  at  Ranjan-Khardavli,  Mdndva,  Sakhar,  and  S4mbri, 
two  each  at  Revdanda,  Alibag,  Poynfid,  and  the  Revas  pier,  and 
four  at  the  Dharamtar  pier,  are  in  Alibag ; nine,  one  each  at  V4si, 
Pen,  Kamarli,  Siravli,  Vadkhal  opposite  Dharamtar  pier,  V4ve, 
N%othna,  Bense,  and  Kasu,  are  in  Pen;  three,  one  at  Roha  and 
two  at  Kolad,  are  in  Roha ; five,  one  at  Inddpur  and  two  each  at 
Mdngaon  and  Pali,  are  in  Mdngaon ; and  ten,  one  each  at  Mahad, 
Shedav,  Kondivti,  Poladpur,  Kineshvar,  Varandha,  and  Gote- 
Budrukh,  and  three  at  Dasgaon,  are  in  Mahad.  There  are  also  small 
bungalows  built  by  the  engineering  department  as  store-houses, 
which  are  sometimes  used  by  travellers.  * 

Koldba  forms  part  of  the  Konkan  postal  division.  It  contains 
fourteen  post  offices,  of  which  one  at  Alibdg  is  a disbursing  office,  and 
the  remaining  thirteen  at  Birvadi,  Dharamtar,  Ghodegaon,  Kihim, 
Mahad,  Mfi.ngaon,  Nagothna,  Ndteh,  Nizd.mpur,  Pen,  Revdanda, 
Roha,  and  Tale  are  sub-offices.  The  postmaster  of  the  disbursing 
office  draws  a yearly  salary  of  £84  (Rs.  840).  The  sub-postmasters 
in  charge  of  offices,  except  BirvMi  Nateh  and  Nizampur,  receive  a 
yearly  pay  varying  from  £12  to  £36  (Rs.  120 -Rs.  360).  The 
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1 The  Kundalika  and  Amba  ferries  were  abolished  in  1881  (Gov.  Res.  1442,  6th  May 
1881),  as  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  passage  up  the  Amba  and  the  Kundalika  rivers 
was  technically  a ‘ feivy,’  and  as  it  seemed  likely  that  passengers  would  not  suffer  by 
leaving  the  supply  of  boats  to  open  competition. 
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Birvadi  Nateh  and  Nizdmpur  sub-offices  are  in  charge  of  village 
schoolmasters,  each  receiving  a special  yearly  remuneration  of  £4 
16s.  (Rs.  48).  For  delivering  letters  at  important  stations  there 
are  seven  postmen,  whose  yearly  salaries  amount  to  £67  4s.  (Rs.  672). 
In  villages  letters  are  delivered  by  village  postmen  numbering 
twenty-three  in  all.  Of  these  sixteen,  with  yearly  salaries  varying 
from  £10  16s.  to  £12  (Rs.  108-Rs.  120),  are  paid  from  the  Imperial 
postal  establishment;  while  the  remaining  seven,  of  whom  there  are 
two  grades  one  receiving  a yearly  salary  of  £10  16s.  (Rs.  108)  and 
the  other  of  £12  (Rs.  120),  are  paid  from  provincial  funds. 

The  chief  local  trade  centres  are  Pen,  Nagothna,  Revdanda,  Roha, 
Ghodegaon,  and  Mahad. 

Pen  has  about  100  traders,  mostly  Konkanasth  Brahmans, 
Marwar  and  Gujarat  Vauis,  and  some  Prabhus,  with  capitals  varying 
from  £100  to  £1000  (Rs.  1000-Rs.  10,000).  They  are  nearly  all 
independent  traders,  but  none  of  them  have  any  specially  high  social 
position.  The  chief  articles  of  export  are  salt,  rice,, dry-fish,  timber, 
and  firewood.  The  dealer  either  buys  salt  from  the  Agris,  or  makes  it 
in  his  salt  pans ; the  rice  and  grain  are  bought  in  the  villages  or  taken 
as  rent  from  tenants.  The  salt,  timbei’,  and  fish  go  to  the  Deccan, 
the  firewood  to  Bombay,  and  the  rice  to  Gujarat.  During  the 
1876-77  famine,  grain  was  sent  in  large  quantities  from  Pen  to  the 
Deccan.  Both  by  land  and  by  sea  the  export  trade  is  almost  wholly 
in  the  hands  of  carriers,  who  are  distinct  from  the  merchants. 
The  carriers  are  chiefly  shipowners  from  Ratuagiri,  and  cart  and 
pack -bullock  drivers  from  above  the  Sahyadris.  The  chief  articles 
of  import  are  cloth,  gram,  wheat,  tur,  bdjri,  groundnuts,  onions, 
garlic,  chillies,  turmeric,  potatoes,  molasses,  kasumh  Carthamus 
tinctorius,  oilcake,  tobacco,  oil,  and  clarified  butter.  Tobacco  is 
bought  in  Bombay,  and  cloth  in  Bombay  and  the  Deccan  either  by 
traders  or  their  agents.  Oil  and  clarified  butter  are  brought  to 
Pen  by  carriers  in  carts  or  on  pack-bullocks,  and  are  there  bought 
by  Pen  dealers  for  ready  money. 

N4gothna  contains  about  sixteen  traders,  Marwdr  Vanis, 
Konkanasth  Brahmans,  Prabhus,  and  Musalmans,  with  capitals 
varying  from  £200  to  £1000  (Rs.  2000 -Rs.  10,000).  Nearly  all  are 
independent  traders.  The  chief  exports  are  wood  and  rice.  The 
wood  comes  from  the  neighbouring  forests,  especially  from  the  Sudhfi,- 
gar  forests  in  the  Bor  state.  It  is  bought  by  the  Ndgothna  timber- 
dealers  at  Government  auctions  and  sold  to  Bombay  merchants,  who 
come  to  Nagothna  with  their  boats.  Rice,  which  is  much  grown  in 
the  Ndgothna  petty-division  and  in  the  Bor  state,  is  bought  from 
the  growers  and  sold  at  Ndgothna  to  Ratndgiri  traders.  The 
imports  are  mostly  oil,  clarified  butter,  tobacco,  and  cloth.  These 
articles  are  chiefly  bought  from  Pen  merchants  and  sold  either  retail 
or  wholesale  to  shopkeepers  in  the  town  and  neighbouring  villages. 

Revdanda  contains  about  thirty  or  forty  merchants,  mostly  Gujardt 
and  Mdrwdr  Vdnis,  and  Konkanasth  Brdhmans.  Nearly  all  are 
independent  traders  with  capitals  varying  from  £50  to  £500  (Rs.  500- 
Rs.  5000).  The  chief  exports  ai-e  rice  to  Ratndgiri  and  wood  to 
Bombay.  The  imports  are  oil,  clarified  butter,  tobacco,  and  cloth. 
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Roha  has  about  fifty  traders,  chiefly  Gujarat  and  Marwar  Vjtiiis, 
Koukanasthand  a few  DeshasthBrdhiuans,  liohords,  andMusalmdus. 
Nearly  all  are  iudepeudeut  traders  with  capitals  varying  from  £50  to 
£1500  (Rs.  500 -Ks.  15,000).  The  chief  exports  are  wood,  salt  fish, 
and  rice.  Wood  is  bought  in  the  neighbouring  villages  at  auction 
sales,  and  rice  from  husbandmen,  and  sold  to  Bombay  and  Ratna- 
giri  merchants  who  carry  these  articles  in  their  own  vessels.  The  fish 
[ are  caught  and  dried  by  Koli  fishermen,  and  sold  to  Deccan  traders, 
who  generally  themselves  attend  and  buy  the  fish  for  ready  money. 
The  chief  imports  are  oil,  clarified  butter,  chillies,  cocoanuts,  and 
cloth.  Oil,  clarified  butter,  and  chillies  are  brought  in  carts  or  on 
pack-bullocks  by  carriers  from  Satara.  Cocoanuts  come  from  Alibd,g 
where  they  are  bought  direct  from  the  growers,  or  from  the  Malabar 
coast  whence  they  are  brought  by  the  owners  of  country  craft. 
Cloth  is  brought  from  Mahd,d,  Sholapur,  Baramati  in  Poona, 
Nagpur,  and  Bombay. 

Ghodegaon  has  about  fifteen  traders,  mostly  Gujarat  Vanis  with 
capitals  varying  from  £50  to  £500  (Rs.  500- Rs.  5000).  The  chief 
export  is  rice  which  is  bought  from  the  neighbouring  husbandmen 
or  village  shopkeepers,  and  sold  to  Bombay  and  Ratndgiri  traders 
who  export  it  in  their  own  vessels.  The  chief  imports  are  oil, 
molasses,  tobacco,  wheat,  gram,  millet,  cocoanuts,  and  cloth.  Oil, 
molasses,  and  grain  are  brought  to  Ghodegaon  in  carts  thi’ough 
Mahad  by  up-country  traders.  Cocoanuts  are  chiefly  brought  by 
Bombay  boatmen.  Cloth  is  brought  from  Bombay  through  agents 
and  from  Mahdd  direct. 

Mahc-td  contains  about  100  traders,  chiefly  Gujarat  and  Mdrwar 
V^nis  and  Bhatias.  Nearly  all  are  independent  traders  with 
capitals  varying  from  £50  to  £5000  (Rs.  500 -Rs.  50,000).  The 
chief  exports  are  rice,  ndchni,  and  vari.  These  articles  are  bought 
by  the  Mahad  merchants  from  the  neighbouring  husbandmen  and 
sold  to  traders  from  Ratnagiri,  Devgad,  and  the  Malabar  coast, 
who  export  them  in  their  own  vessels.  The  imports  from  the 
Deccan  districts  are  cloth,  grain,  gram  and  wheat,  molasses,  chillies, 
oil,  tobacco,  onions,  garlic,  turmeric,  tamarind  pods,  clarified  butter, 
groundnuts,  oilcakes,  coriander  seed,  and  blankets,  of  the  aggregate 
value  of  about  £12,000  (Rs.  1,20,000).  Cloth  is  chiefly  bought  in 
Nagpur,  Bagalkot  in  KaMdgi,  and  Yeola  in  Nasik  through  agents. 
The  other  articles  are  brought  from  above  the  Sahyadris,  and  sold 
either  retail  or  wholesale  to  shopkeepers  in  the  town  of  Mahad  and 
in  other  parts  of  the  district. 

Fairs  are  held  at  twenty-three  places,  eight  of  them  in  Alib%, 
two  in  Pen,  three  in  Roha,  nine  in  Mdngaon,  and  one  in  Mahdd. 
They  last  from  one  day  to  thirty  days,  and  the  attendance  varies  from 
250  to  4000.  These  fairs  are  chiefly  places  for  distributing  goods, 
especially  metal  pots.  Of  these  fairs  the  most  important  is  the  fair 
at  Mahdd,  which  is  visited  by  manufacturers  and  petty  traders, 
chiefly  of  the  Tdmbat  caste,  and  by  people  from  Mahad  and  the 
country  about  twenty-five  miles  round.  The  value  of  the  total  sales 
averages  about  £500  (Rs.  5000).  There  is  little  barter. 
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Name. 


Amba'q. 

Alibilg 

Kuiikcsh- 

var. 

Chaul 

Avas 

Revas 

Mankulo 

NSgaou 

Thai 

Pen. 

Visai 

Nidhavli 


Month. 


Oct. -Nov. 
Oct. -Nov. 
Jau.-Feb. 

Dec.-.Tan. 
Sept.-Oct. 
Oct. -Nov. 
Mar.-Apr. 
Sept.-Oct. 
Nov. -Dec. 


Mar.-Apr. 
Dec. -Jan. 


Days. 


Five 


j-  One  I 

Three 

Ten 


;-One 


One 


Num- 
bers. ! 


4000 

3000 

3000 

3000 

500 

2000 

600 

500 

800 

250 


2000 

2000 


Name. 


Month. 


Days. 


Num- 

bers. 


Roha. 

Talaghar 

Pingalsai 

Birvidi 


Ma'noaon. 

Ghodegaon 

Nandvi 

Morve 

Kharavli 

Indclpur 

Pansai 

Tilore 

Nixliinpur 

MaiAti 

Maiia'd. 

Mah&d 


■ Mar.-Apr. 


Throe 


[■One 


J 

Thirty 


500 


>■1500 


2590 


Markets  are  held  at  Alibag,  Revdanda,  Kihim,  Poyadd,  Ramrdj, 
Ambepur,  and  Ndgaon  in  Alibag;  at  Pen  and  Nagothna  in  > 
at  Mangaon  and  Nizampur  in  Mangaon  ; at  Roha  and  Ashtami  in 
Roha ; and  at  Mahad  in  the  Mahad  sub-division.  Alibag,  Revdanda, 
Pen,  Nagothna,  Roha,  Ashtami,  and  Mahdd  have  daily  and  the  rest 
have  weekly  markets.  The  weekly  markets  are  chiefly  distributing 
centres.  The  average  attendance  varies  from  200  sellers  and  1500 
buyers  at  Poynad  to  fifteen  sellers  and  100  buyers  at  Ndgaon.  The 
chief  articles  sold  are  grain,  pulses,  groceries,  salt,  vegetables, 
grass,  firewood,  and  salt  fish.  Except  vegetables,  grass,  and 
firewood  which  are  sold  by  neighbouring  villagers  and  salt-fish  by 
Koli  fishermen,  these  articles  are  sold  by  petty  dealers  who  either 
attend  personally  or  send  agents  to  the  markets.  Except  at  harvest 
time  (October  - November)  * when  grain  is  sometimes  exchanged  for 
groceries  and  salt,  there  is  very  little  barter.  ^ 

As  a rule  shopkeepers  are  found  only  in  large  villages;  but 
temporary  shops  are  opened  at  harvest  time  in  almost  all  villages  by, 
Marwar  Vanis  from  neighbouring  country  towns.  _ The  village  shop- 
keeper who  is  either  a Gujarat  or  a Mfirwfir  Vfiui,  and  in  a few  cases 
a Shimpi  or  a Shenvi,  sells  groceries,  spices,  salt,  grain,  and  cloth. 
He  is  not  exclusively  a distributor,  but  to  a certain  extent  gathers 
grain  from  the  villagers.  The  village  shopkeeper,  being  very  often 
the  village  moneylender,  rarely  buys  grain  for  ready  money,  but 
often  realises  it  as  interest  on  money  or  grain  advanced  to  the 
husbandmen.  What  he  gathers  he  sells  to  merchants  inlarge  tradiug 
towns.  Except  during  harvest  time  when  grain  is  sometimes 
exchanged  by  the  poor  for  groceries,  the  village  shopkeeper  as  a 
rule  takes  ready  money  for  what  he  sells.  The  more  prosperous 
village  shopkeepers  keep  agents  who  visit  fairs  and  markets. 
Except  that  on  opening  a new  shop  a Mdrwar  V ani  has  often  to 
borrow  funds,  the  village  shopkeeper  is  not,  as  a rule,  connected 
with  any  large  trading  firm. 

Except  the  very  lowest  castes,  Mhdrs  and  Mfings,  all  classes  of 
people,  including  even  Brdhmans,  carry  goods  in  carts.  Cartmeu 
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are  not,  as  a rule,  well-to-do.  Except  in  Nagotlma,  where  most  of 
the  carts  belong  to  large  landholders  and  traders  who  use  them  for 
carryiug  their  own  goods,  the  cartmen  of  Pen  and  Mahad  are  chietly 
Deccan  Mai’dthcls  and  Vanis.  They  come  down  the  Sahyadris  in 
the  beginning  of  tlie  fair  season  (December)  with  wheat,  gram,  oil, 
clarified  butter,  and  chillies,  and  go  back  carrying  salt  from  Pen,  and 
cocoanuts,  dried  fish,  and  other  coast  produce  from  Mahad.  These 
cartmen  sell  their  goods  either  retail  to  consumers  in  the  open 
market,  or  wholesale  to  brokers  or  daJdls,  and  to  large  traders. 
While  in  the  district  they  hire  out  their  carts  to  carry  lice  and 
fuel  from  the  country  into  the  towns  and  large  villages.  The  Roha 
and  Alibag  cartmen  as  a rule  do  not  trade,  but  hire  out  their 
carts.  Although  the  cart  traffic  between  Kolaba  and  the  Deccan 
has  lately  much  increased,  Kolaba  cartmen  rarely  travel  into  other 
districts. 

Besides  carriers  in  carts,  there  are  carriers  on  pack-bullocks, 
chiefly  Lamans,  Marfithfis,  Vfinis,  and  Musalmans.  Lamdns,  of  whom 
there  are  about  twenty  families,  come  into  Pen  from  the  Deccan  at 
the  close  of  the  rains,  buy  rice  from  husbandmen  in  the  Bor  or 
Pant  Sachiv^s  state,  and  sell  it  to  merchants  at  Nagothna.  These 
families  own  about  300  bullocks,  and  each  has  a capital  of 
from  £4  to  £5  (Rs.  40- Rs.  50).  They  also  sometimes  trade  between 
Pen  and  the  Deccan.  In  Mahad  there  are  many  Marfitha  bullock- 
drivers.  At  Morbe,  Sai,  Vighavli,  Magti,  and  Kosimle,  many 
Musalmdns  and  a few  Vanis,  with  a capital  of  from  £5  to  £50 
(Rs.  50-Rs.  500),  keep  pack-bullocks  and  go  from  village  to  village 
in  Mfingaon  and  the  Habsfin’s  territory,  buying  corn  which  they  sell 
in  the  larger  towns. 

The  chief  Imports  are : Of  building  materials,  beams  and  planks 
of  Malabar  teak,  mortar,  paint,  and  nails  screws  hinges  and  such 
other  iron  work  ; of  house  furniture,  glass  and  porcelain,  copper  and 
brass  pots,  and  copper  sheets  for  making  pots  ; of  food,  drink,  drugs 
and  stimulants,  dried  fruits,  cocoanuts,  betelnuts,  wheat,  gram, 
chillies,  spices,  oil,  tobacco,  mdtrds  or  native  drugs,  moha  spirit, 
and  foreign  spirits  of  all  kinds  ; of  tools  and  appliances,  cutlery 
such  as  knives,  razors,  scissors,  needles,  hoes,  and  mattocks,  and  raw 
iron  for  making  field  tools ; aud  of  dress,  silk,  calico,  woollen  cloth, 
canvas,  cotton  thread,  umbrellas,  coarse  hand-woven  cloth,  turbans, 
waistcloths,  robes,  and  shoes. 

Teak  beams  are  usually  brought  from  Bombay  in  hired  boats 
by  contractors  or  house-builders.  Small  quantities  for  house  repairs 
are  got  from  contractors,  of  whom  there  are  one  or  two  in  each  large 
town.  The  wealthier  classes  chiefly  use  Malabar  teak  in  house- 
building, especially  for  the  pillars,  railings,  and  doors.  The  best 
mortar  comes  from  Bombay,  but  the  mortar  in  ordinary  use  is  made 
in  the  district.  Paint  comes  from  Bombay  and  is  sold  to  house- 
painters  by  Bohorfis  and  Gujardt  Vd^ni  grocers.  Nails  and  iron-work 
come  from  Bombay,  and  are  sold  retail  by  Bohora  and  Gujardt  Vani 
shopkeepers.  Glass  and  porcelain,  which  are  used  only  by  the  well- 
to-do  are  brought  from  Bombay  by  Bohoras,  Gujarat  Vanis,  and 
sometimes  by  Christian  and  Bhanddri  tavern-keepers. 
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The  better  sorts  of  brass  pots  come  from  Poona  and  Nasik,  and  the. 
poorer  sorts  from  Bombay.  Except  that  a few  Marwdr  Vanis  sell 
brass  pots  either  bought  from  peddlers  or  imported  from  Bombay  and 
Poona,  the  sellers  of  brass  vessels  are  mostly  Mardtha  peddlers  who 
carry  baskets  of  brass  pots  for  sale  from  house  to  house.  Brass 
pots  are  used  by  the  well-to-do  for  drinking  and  eating,  and,  when 
tinned,  for  cooking.  Copper  pots  are  mostly  made  in  the  district, 
but  a few  specially  good  ones  come  from  Bombay  and  Poona. 
Except  that  a few  Gujarat  Vani  shopkeepers  sell  them  by  retail,  I 

people  generally  buy  their  copper  pots  in  Bombay.  Copper  i 

sheets  are  bought  iu  Bombay  at  the  rate  of  about  lO^d.  (7  as.) 
a pound  by  Tambats,  who  make  them  into  pots.  The  local  demand  ' 
for  copper  pots  is  said  to  be  decreasing.  Dried  fruits,  chiefly  dates,  .j 
come  from  Bombay.  They  are  thought  a strengthening  food  for  | 
children,  and  the  women  of  the  upper  classes  eat  them  on  fast  days.  i 
Cocoanuts  and  beteluuts  come  from  the  Malabdr  and  Ratnagiri 
coasts  by  Bombay,  and  are  bought  in  Bombay  by  shopkeepers  either 
direct  or  through  agents.  They  are  freely  used  by  all  classes, 
cocoanuts  in  cooking  and  in  religious  ceremonies  and  the  milk  as  a 
cosmetic,  and  betelnuts  after  dinner  for  sweetening  the  breath. 
Wheat  and  gram  come  to  Alibag  by  sea  from  Bombay,  and  into  the 
east  of  the  district  from  above  the  Sahyadris  on  pack-bullocks  and 
in  carts.  They  are  used  by  the  upper  classes,  the  wheat  as  bread  and 
the  gram  with  rice  as  a relish.  Chillies  come  from  the  Deccan  in 
carts  and  from  Bombay  by  sea.  All  classes  use  them  as  a seasoning. 
Most  spices  come  from  Bombay,  but,  in  Mahdd,  Pen,  and  a few  other 
parts,  coriander  seed  is  brought  from  above  the  Sahyddris. 
Shopkeepers  either  import  spices  or  buy  them  of  the  importers  and 
sell  them  retail  in  the  smaller  villages. 

Oil,  chiefly  from  til  or  sesamum  seed,  comes  in  carts  from  above 
the  Sahyddris  and  by  sea  from  Bombay  and  Bhiwndi  in  Thana. 
Shopkeepers  as  a rule  import  the  oil  they  retail.  The  oil  is  used  in 
cookery  and  for  lighting.  For  lighting,  sesamum  oil  has  of  late  been 
much  superseded  by  kerosine  oil,  or  as  it  is  generally  called  gaslight 
oil,  which  is  sold  by  Bohoras  and  other  shopkeepers.  Tobacco  comes 
chiefly  from  Bombay  by  sea,  and  to  a small  extent  from  the  Deccan 
by  road.  It  is  brought  from  Bombay  by  merchants  who  sell  ic  to 
shopkeepers  for  retail  sale;  from  the  Deccan  it  is  brought  by 
carriei’S  in  carts  and  on  pack-bullocks,  and  is  sold  to  consumers  and 
retail  dealers.  Tobacco  is  smoked  and  taken  in  snuff,  and  is  chewed  . 
with  pdn-supdvi  by  all  classes.  ^ 

Mdtrds,  or  native  drugs  and  charms,  are  brought  from  the  > 
Ratnagiri  hills  by  travelling  physicians.  They  are  made  from  metallic  t 
ash  fused  with  the  juice  or  pouuded  leaves  of  herbs.  They  are  sold  ; 
mostly  in  round  or  long  pieces  and  sometimes  in  the  form  of  powder.  \ 
The  common  way  of  using  these  charms  is  to  rub  them  against  a stone  ! 
and  to  administer  the  powder  in  water,  honey,  or  syrup.  The  people  1 
have  much  faith  in  these  medicines,  but,  as  a rule,  the  rich  alone  can 
afford  to  buy  them.  Town  physicians  also  buy  them  and  keep  them 
in  stock.  The  use  of  these  drugs  is  decreasing  owing  to  the 
introduction  of  English  medicines. 
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Moha  spirit  is  imported  in  boats  by  the  liquor-contractor  from  the 
Uran  distilleries  to  Dharamtar  or  Nagothna,  whence  it  is  sent  in 
small  quantities  to  the  contractor's  taverns  in  the  chief  towns  of 
the  district.  Except  in  the  garden  villages^  where  liquor  distilled 
from  palm- juice  is  much  used,  moha  spirit  is  largely  drunk  in  all 
parts  of  the  district.  Foreign  spirits  are  brought  from  Bombay 
either  by  consumers  or  by  licensed  tavern-keepers  who  sell  them 
retail.  Well-to-do  Marathas,  Mails,  and  Bhandaris  prefer  European 
to  country  liquor,  and  the  use  of  European  liquor  is  said  to  be 
becoming  general  among  upper-class  Hindus. 

Cutlery  and  needles  are  brought  from  Bombay,  mostly  by 
Bohoras.  Except  a few  that  are  bi’ought  to  Alibag  from  Bombay 
at  cheaper  rates  and  of  better  make,  hoes  and  mattocks  are  mostly 
made  in  the  district.  The  iron  is  brought  in  bars  from  Bombay  by 
Bohoras  and  sold  retail  to  village  Lohdrs.  The  Lohdr  makes  it  into 
ploughs,  nails,  wheel  tires,  and  axles,  and  into  smaller  field  and  house 
tools. 

Town  merchants  buy  silk  cloth,  either  direct  or  through  agents, 
from  Yeola,  Nasik,  Nagpur,  Poona,  and  Sholapur  in  the  Deccan. 
As  a rule  silks  are  sold  only  in  the  larger  towns ; but  the  coarser 
sorts  are  sometimes  sold  retail  in  the  larger  villages.  Silk  cloth  is 
mostly  used  by  the  upper  classes.  Rich  men^s  children  often  have 
silk  as  a full  dress,  but  men  do  not  wear  silk  except  for  waistcloths 
and  dinner  cloths.  It  is  believed  that  silk  is  now  less  used  than 
formerly,  and  that  its  place  has  been  taken  by  the  finer  European 
cotton  piecegoods. 

Calico  and  European  piecegoods  come  direct  or  through  agents  from 
Bombay,  and  are  sold  retail  in  large  towns,  except  that  occasionally 
village  Marwar  Vanis  buy  these  goods  from  merchants  in  large 
towns  and  retail  them  to  villagers.  European  goods  are  used  by  all 
classes  and  are  in  increasing  demand  from  their  cheapness,  fineness, 
and  smoothness.  The  best  calico  costs  about  Qd.  (5  as.  4 ps.),  and 
the  cheaper  sorts  about  4|d.  (3  as.)  a yard.  The  finer  woollen  cloth, 
which  is  used  by  the  upper  classes,  is  brought  from  Bombay,  and 
the  blankets  or  coarser  woollens,  used  by  the  poor,  are  woven  in  the 
district.  Canvas  and  linen  cloth  are  not  used  to  any  considerable 
extent,  the  sails  of  country  vessels  being  of  cotton  and  generally 
bought  in  Bombay.  Cotton  thread  is  brought  by  Bohoras  from 
Bombay.  Umbrellas  are  brought  from  Bombay  and  sold  by  cloth 
merchants  and  general  dealers.  Coarse  handloom  or  dangri  cloth, 
the  every-day  clothing  of  the  lower  classes,  comes  mostly  from 
Bombay.  The  finer  dangri,  used  in  making  carpets  or  jdjams, 
screens,  and  cushions,  is  brought  to  Mahad  from  Nhgpur.  Turbans 
come  from  Yeola,  Sholdpur,  and  Poona,  and  are  worn  by  all  who 
can  afford  to  buy  them.  Professional  turban-folders  are  found  in 
all  the  large  towns.  Except  that  some  Mdrwar  and  Gujarat  Vanis 
from  Kathi4w4r  wear  their  turbans  in  the  high  rounded  fashion  of 
their  country,  turbans  are  folded  in  the  deep  flat-rimmed  shape 
known  as  the  Deccan  Brahman  turban.  English  cotton  waist- 
cloths  are  largely  used.  Waistcloths  of  white  silk,  bordered  with 
red  and  other  colours,  are  brought  from  Shfihapur  near  Belgaura  and 
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from  Gadag  iu  Dhdrwdr.  Lugdis  or  women’s  robes,  generally  of 
cotton  bordered  with  silk,  come  from  Poona,  Sbolapur,  Abmadabad, 
and  rarely  from  Barbdnpur.  The  ordinary  size  of  a woman’s  robe 
or  lugdi  is  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  cubits  long  by  two  to  two  and 
a half  cubits  broad,  and  the  richer  the  wearer  the  fuller  is  her 
robe.  Smaller  robes,  fourteen  to  sixteen  cubits  long  and  two  to 
two  and  a half  broad,  are  worn  by  girls  and  by  women  of  the  lower 
classes.  The  smaller  size  of  robe  varies  in  price  from  about  35.  to 
10s.  (Rs.  l^-Rs.  5)  and  the  larger-sized  I’obe  from  Ss.  to  £2  (Rs.  4- 
Rs.  20).  The  shoes  used  in  the  district  are  mostly  made  by  Deccan 
shoemakers,  who  bring  them  for  sale,  some  of  them  also  settling 
in  the  district  for  a few  days  and  making  shoes.  Pearls  of  small 
value,  both  false  and  real,  are  sold  by  wandering  dealers,  most  of 
them  Bombay  Bohoras.  All  classes  buy  pearls,  the  lower  classes 
mostly  false  ones. 

Of  late  years  there  has  been  a gradual  but  marked  increase  in  the 
import  of  beams  and  planks  of  Malabar  teak,  paint,  mortar,  glass 
and  porcelain,  country  and  foreign  spirits,  calico,  European  goods, 
and  woollen  cloth  for  coats  and  jackets.  Glass,  porcelain,  calico, 
woollen  cloth  and  other  European  articles  are  used  by  the  middle 
and  upper  classes,  chiefly  by  Brahinans  and  Prabhus. 

The  chief  Exports  are  : Timber,  rice,  ndgli,  vari,  pulse,  cocoanuts, 
betelnuts,  salt,  fowls,  dried  fish,  and  firewood.  There  are  seldom 
middlemen,  the  exporter  generally  buys  from  the  producer.  Ihe 
exporter  is  either  an  independent  local  dealer,  or  the  partner  or 
agent  in  a firm  in  the  place  to  which  the  exports  are  sent.  Timber 
goes  to  Bombay  through  Bhdtias,  Vanis,  and  Bombay  Musalmdns  ; 
rice  7idgli  and  other  grains  go  both  to  Bombay  and  Ratnagiri  to 
Bombay  they  are  sent  by  Bombay  traders,  chiefly  Bhatias  Vanis 
and  Musalm4ns,  and  sometimes  by  rich  growers  themselves;  to 
Ratnagiri  they  are  sent  by  D41di  Musalmd,ns  and  Bhandjtris,  who 
trade  either  independently  on  a small  scale,  or  in  partnership  with 
Vanis.  Salt  and  dried  fish  are  exported  by  petty  dealers  of  the  lower 
classes. 

As  there  is  no  railway  in  the  district,  the  trade  keeps  to  the  old 
lines  of  traffic  between  the  Sahyadri  passes  and  the  ports. 

The  sea  traffic  is  carried  on  partly  by  steamers  and  partly  by  sail- 
ing vessels.  Of  the  local  sailing  craft,  besides  hd^nhots  which  are 
small  one-sailed  passenger  craft,  the  chief  varieties  are  the  •paddv, 
machva,  galbat,  gharab,  toni,  ynhdjigiri,  phatcmdri,  kothia,  and  batelo} 
The  only  port  where  paddvs  and  small  boats  are  built  is  Alibjig.  In 
other  ports,  Kolis  Bhandd,ris  and  sometimes  Musalmd,n8  bring  made 
machvdshom  Bombay,  and  small  fishing  canoes  from  the  Malabd.r 
coast.  At  Antora  the  Kolis  sometimes  build  boats  of  about  a ton 
burden.  At  Alibag  the  boat-builders  are  chiefly  carpenters  from 
Ratnhgiri  and  Rajtipur.  The  sailors  are  chiefly  Bhandaris,  Kolis, 
and  Musalmans.  Most  of  them  are  natives  of  Bombay,  Ratniigiri, 


1 Details  of  these  vessels  are  given  in  the  ThAna  Statistical  Aecount,  Bombay 
Gazetteer,  XIII.  342-353. 
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Ra.jd,pur,  Aujanvel,  Alibag,  Balsar,  and  Janjira.  Besides  his  food 
a sailor  is  paid  from  8s.  to  12s.  (Rs.  4-  Rs.  6)  a month  in  cash.  A 
captain,  when  not  the  owner  of  the  vessel,  gets  twice  as  much  pay 
as  a seaman.  Sometimes  the  crew  and  captains  are  paid  for  the 
voyage,  but  they  are  generally  paid  by  the  month.  Sometimes,  at 
the  end  of  every  year,  the  present  of  a turban  or  from  12s.  to  14s. 
(Rs.  0-Rs.  7)  in  cash  is  given  to  each  sailor,  and  something  more 
to  the  captain.  It  is  not  usual  for  shipowners  to  provide  their 
seamen  with  liquor  and  tobacco.  The  crew  of  a ship  of  four  to 
five  tons  is  a captain  and  four  or  five  men  ; of  a ship  of  ten  to  twelve 
tons,  six  to  eight  men  ; and  of  a vessel  of  twenty-five  tons,  from 
eight  to  ten  men.  In  1880-81,  3275  loaded  vessels  of  23,612  tons 
and  5665  empty  vessels  of  49,158  tons  entered  the  three  Koldba 
customs  divisions  of  Rajpuri,  Alibag,  and  Sankshi.  In  the  same 
year  7353  loaded  vessels  of  62,819  tons  and  1427  empty  vessels  of 
8293  tons  were  cleared  out  of  these  divisions.  The  details  are  : 


Koldha  Vessels,  1880-Sl. 


Entered. 

Cleared. 

Loaded. 

Empty. 

Loaded. 

Empty. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

RAjpuri  

109 

746 

611 

0946 

697 

■ 7390 

20 

114 

Alibig 

1453 

9350 

2206 

17,085 

2669 

19,806 

880 

6552 

SAnkshi  

1713 

13,516 

2S48 

2.5,127 

3987 

35,623 

521 

2627 

Total  ... 

3275 

23 ,612 

5665 

49,158 

7353 

62,819 

1427 

8293 

Alib^sr  has  two  life-boats  called  the  Bhavani  and  the  Allen 
Shuttleworth.  The  Bhavani  was  brought  to  Alibdg  in  July  1867, 
and  the  Allen  Shuttleworth  in  June  1867.  The  Allen  Shuttle- 
worth,  which  is  self-righting  and  self-discharging,  is  called  after  the 
present  Conservator  of  Forests  in  the  Northern  Division,  who,  in 
1866, 1867,  and  1868,  helped  in  saving  upwards  of  a hundred  lives. 
The  life-boats  can  hold  from  thirty  to  fifty  men  and  are  fair  sailers, 
but  having  no  depth  of  keel  they  cannot  go  very  close  to  the  wind. 
Before  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal,  when  the  course  of  most  of 
the  vessels  was  from  the  south,  the  Alibdg  creek  was  not  uncommonly 
taken  for  the  mouth  of  the  Bombay  harbour.  This  is  still  (1882) 
occasionally  the  case,  and,  during  the  stormy  months  of  the 
south-west  monsoon,  signal  guns  are  kept  loaded  in  the  Kolaba  fort 
to  warn  vessels  off  the  coast.  There  were  thirteen  wrecks  between 
1857  and  1 867,  and  during  the  last  twelve  years  there  have  been  eight 
including  the  Elizabeth  in  1874.^  Each  life-boat  is  manned  by  a Koli 
captain,  who  is  permanently  employed,  and  ten  Koli  seamen  who  are 
engaged  for  the  rains.  Of  the  crew  four,  in  turns,  remain  on  the 
look-out  in  the  fort  and  hoist  a flag  whenever  a sail  is  in  sight,  and 
fire  a gun  to  warn  the  ship  and  the  life-boat  crew  if  a ship  comes 
dangerously  near  the  shore. 
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• On  the  1st  of  August  1882  a Spanish  war  vessel  narrowly  escaped  being  wrecked. 
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The  only  light-house  in  the  district  stands  on  the  highest  point  of 
the  island  of  Khanderi  or  Kenery,  in  north  latitude  18°  42' 8'^  and 
east  longitude  72°  48'  17".  It  was  built  in  1867,  and  is  an  octagonal 
masonry  tower  on  the  centre  of  a flat-roofed  house,  seventy-five  feet 
high  from  base  to  vane.  It  shows  a single  fixed  white  dioptric  light 
of  order  one,  which  in  clear  weather  is  visible  for  twenty  miles  from 
the  deck  of  a ship.  The  height  of  the  centre  of  the  lantern  above 
high  water  is  161  feet,  and  its  area  of  illumination  is  225°  of  the 
horizon.  A flag  staff,  200  feet  high,  stands  north-east  by  north  from 
the  light  tower. 

The  thirteen  ports  of  the  district  are  for  customs  purposes  grouped 
under  four  divisions,  Alibag,  Sdnkshi  or  Pen,  Rajpuri  or  Mdndad, 
and  Bdnkot.  Alibdg  has  seven  ports,  Alibdg,  Thai,  Revdanda, 
Mdndva,  Eevas,  and  Dharamtar.  The  trade  from  Dharamtar 
appears  under  Kai’anja  at  the  mouth  of  the  creek  in  Thdna.  'I’he 
Revdanda  returns  include  the  trade  of  Roha  at  the  top  of  the 
Revdanda  creek.  Under  Sd^ukshi  or  Pen  are  two  ports,  Antora  the 
port  of  Pen  on  the  Pen  creek  and  Ndgothna  at  the  head  of  the 
Revas  creek  or  Amba  river.  Rajpuri  has  one  port  Mdnddd,  which  for 
customs  purposes  is  knowm  as  Talkhddi  or  the  Tal  creek.  B4nkot, 
besides  Mahapral  and  other  Ratnagiri  ports,  includes  the  trade 
of  the  three  Kolaba  ports  on  the  Savitri,  Ghodegaon,  Dasgaon,  and 
Mahad.  As  the  trade  of  these  ports  is  not  included  in  the  Alibdg 
customs  division,  the  details  are  given  under  Ghodegaon,  Dasgaon, 
and  Mahad  in  Places  of  Interest.  During  the  eight  years  ending 
1881-32  the  total  value  of  the  sea-trade  averaged  £285,916,  of  which 
£185,698  were  exports  and  £100,218  were  imports.  The  total  value 
of  goods  fell  from  £278,679  in  1874-75  to  £215,190  in  1875-76,  and 
rose  to  £357,032  in  1878-79.  It  again  fell  to  £231,982  in  1880-81 
and  again  rose  to  £268,076  in  1881-82. 

The  following  statement  gives  the  details  of  the  Kol4ba  ports, 
exclusive  of  Dharamtar,  Ghodegaon,  Ddsgaon,  and  Mahad  : 


Koldha  Sea  Trade  (By  Ports),  1874-1S81. 


Divi- 

sion. 

Exports. 

Ports. 

1874-75. 

1875-76. 

1876-77. 

1877-78. 

1878-79. 

1879-80. 

1880-81. 

1881-82. 

Aliba'q. 

Alibag 

Thai  

Revdanda 

MSndva 

Revas 1 

£ 

6864 

6251 

54,375 

3610 

5670 

£ 

34,310 

4962 

30,257 

3272 

£ 

18,974 

9677 

49,123 

4149 

£ 

10,.580 

3769 

61,212 

0056 

£ 

15,470 

10,281 

57,685 

5538 

7422 

£ 

6085 

7260 

48,174 

7352 

10,028 

£ 

7425 
4762 
34, .579 
3392 
5452 

£ 

20,757 

6915 

37,833 

4409 

412 

L 

Total  ... 

76,770 

72,801 

81.923 

84,617 

96,396 

78,899 

65,610 

70,.326 

* 

A'ntora  or  Pen. 
NS.gothna 

79,656 

18,253 

45,173 

11,389 

68,074 

40,784 

87,200 

44,32.5 

90,693 

40,704 

49,765 

34,811 

61,875 

23,566 

63,491 

81,029 

Total  ... 

97,909 

56,.562 

108,858 

131,525 

131,307 

84,576 

76,441 

94,510 

TalkhSdi  or 
Matid&d. 

Total  ... 

9595 

10,307 

11,199 

13,549 

11,675 

12,748 

8769 

9613 

9.59.5 

10,307 

11,199 

13.549 

11,675 

12,748 

8769 

96i3 

Grand  Total  ... 

184,274 

139,670 

201,980 

229,691 

239,468 

176,223 

139,820 

174,459 

1 During  the  three  years  ending  1877-78  the  export  and  import  trade  of  Revas  was 
included  in  the  accounts  of  Karanja  in  ThSna. 
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Koldba  Sea  Trade  (By  Ports),  1874' 1S81— conimuedi. 


Divi 

Ports. 

Imports. 

SION. 

1874-75. 

1875-76. 

1876-77. 

1877-78. 

1878-79. 

1879-80. 

1880-81. 

1881-82. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

6 

< 

£2  ^ 

*9 

' 

AHMg 

Thai  

Revdanda 

Milndva 

Revas  

24,592 

450'i 

27,149 

210 

1206 

30,828 
3958 
16, .548 
106 

25,508 

5335 

2S,4.0 

269 

20,235 

4860 

37,939 

414 

26,402 

6967 

35,0-1 

217 

1104 

16,749 

6979 

29,786 

636 

3109 

17,523 

4242 

23,513 

518 

4366 

20,183 

4104 

27,033 

401 

2060 

Total  ... 

57,764 

51,440 

59,522 

63,448 

68,771 

66,259 

59,162 

63,781 

Sa'nkshi. 

A'ntoraor  Pen... 
Niigothaa 

.42,008 

a9i4 

18,319 

4526 

40,278 

7549 

38,792 

9388 

38,195 

8882 

37,644 

10,151 

32,541 

7777 

30,172 

8515 

Total  . . . 

85,912 

22,845 

47,827 

43,180 

47,077 

47,795 

40,318 

38,687 

g 

Talakhadi  or 

730 

1235 

1345 

1758 

1716 

2344 

1682 

1149 

Qa 

Total  ... 

730 

1235 

1345 

1758 

1716 

2344 

1682 

1149 

Grand  Total  ... 

9J,40o 

75,520 

108,694 

113,386 

117,564 

106,398 

92,162 

93,617 

Of  the  three  customs  divisions,  during  the  eight  years  ending 
1881-82,  Sankshi  had  the  largest  trade  and  Rajpuri  the  smallest. 
In  Alibag  the  total  value  of  goods  varied  from  £16-5,167  in  1878-79 
to  £105,772  in  1880-81,  and  averaged  £134,810;  in  Sankshi  it 
varied  from  £179,705  in  1877-78  to  £79,407  in  1875-76,  and 
averaged  £138,678;  and  in  Rajpuri  it  varied  from  £ 15,307  in 
1 877-78  to  £10,325  in  1874-75,  and  averaged  £12,427.  Of  £134,810 
the  total  average  value  of  goods  in  Alibag,  £77,167  were  exports 
and  £57,643  were  imports;  of  £138,678  the  average  value  of  goods 
in  Sdnkshi  £97,598  were  exports  and  £41,080  were  imports  ; and 
of  £12,427  the  average  value  of  goods  in  Rdjpuri,  £10,932  were 
exports  and  £1495  were  imports  : 


Koldba  Sea  Trade  (By  Divisions),  1874-1881, 


DiVISIOS. 

1874-75. 

1875-76. 

1876-77. 

Exports 

Imports. 

Total. 

Exports 

Imports. 

Total. 

Exports. 

Imports 

Total. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

AlibSg 

76,770 

67,763 

134,533 

72,801 

51,440 

124,241 

81,923 

59,522 

141,445 

Sankshi  or  Pen 

97,909 

35,912 

133,821 

56,562 

22,845 

79,407 

108,858 

47,827 

156,685 

Rdjpuri  or  Mindlid  ... 

9595 

730 

10,325 

10,3'7 

1235 

11,542 

11,199 

1345 

12,544 

Total  ... 

184,274 

94,405 

278,679 

139,670 

75,520 

215,190 

201,980 

108,694 

310,674 

Division. 

1877-78. 

1878-79. 

1879-80. 

Exports 

Imparts 

Total. 

Exports 

Imports. 

Total. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Total. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Alibig 

84,617 

63,448 

148  065 

96,396 

63,771 

165,167 

78,899 

56,259 

135.153 

Sinkshi  or  Pen 

131,525 

48,180 

179,705 

131,397 

47,077 

178,474 

84,576 

47,795 

132,371 

Rijpuri  or  Mindad  ... 

13,519 

17.58 

15,307 

11,675 

1716 

13,391 

12,748 

2344 

15,092 

Total  ... 

229,691 

113,386 

343,077 

239,468 

117,564 

357,032 

176,223 

106,.398 

282,621 
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Koldba  Sea  Trade  (By  Divisions),  1874-1881— conimv-od. 


Division. 

1880-81. 

1881-82. 

Total. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Total. 

Exports 

Imports. 

Total. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Total 

Alibig 

Sinkshiorrea 

RAjpuii  or  Mindad  ... 

Total  . . . 

£ 

65,610 

75,441 

8769 

£ 

50.162 
40,318 

16S2 

02.162 

£ 

105,772 

115  759 

10,451 

.£ 

70,326 

94,520 

9613 

£ 

53,781 

38,687 

1149 

93,617 

£ 

124,107 

133,207 

10,762 

£ 

617,342 

780,788 

87,455 

£ 

461,146 

328,641 

11,959 

£ 

1,078,488 

1,109,429 

99,414 

139,820 

231,982 

174,459 

268,076 

1 ,485,585 

801,746 

2,287,331 

The  chief  Alibag  exports  are  rice  husked  and  cleaned,  fuel, 
stones,  fish,  vegetables,  sugarcane,  charcoal,  wood,  hides,  gram, 
til,  and  hemp  to  Bombay ; fish,  oil,  wheat,  onions,  mug,  and  ndchni 
to  several  Konkan  ports;  cleaned  rice  and  dried-fish  to  Bdnkot, 
Anjanvel,  and  Jayatapnr  in  Ratnagiri.  _ The  rice  is  the  produce  of 
Navgaon  and  other  villages  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  fish  are 
brought  by  the  Kolis  from  Theronda,  Thai,  and  Revdanda.  The 
wood  is  bought  at  Government  auctions  in  the  forests  near 
Revdanda.  The  imports  are  molasses,  cocoanuts,  groundnuts, 
turmeric,  chillies,  coriander  seed,  tobacco,  s/imfci  bark,  and  coir  from 
Ratnagiri  and  Kolaba  ; pulse,  gram,  sugar,  potatoes,  cloth  brass, 
copper,  tobacco,  dates,  stationery,  and  Chinaware  from  Bombay,  and 
date-palm  mats  from  Urnbargaon.  The  traders  are  Gujarht  and 
Marwar  Vanis,  Bombay  Menians,  Gujardt  Machhis,  and  Ratnagm 
Bhandaris.  The  Gujarht  M achhis  carry  goods  in  their  own  or  in  hired 
vessels,  and  stay  from  February  to  May.  The  Ratnagiri  Bhandhris 
deal  in  fuel  and  wheat  from  October  till  May._  The  Gujarat  and 
Marwar  Vhni  traders  are  wealthy.  The  Bhandaris  generally  trade  on 
borrowed  capital.  The  craft  that  visit  Alibag  are  machvas,  padavs 
hatelds,  phatemdris,  and  hothids.  Paddvs  and  batelas  ot  ten  to  100 
tons  come  from  Bombay,  Malabd,r,  Kochin,  Habsan,  Jafarabad,  Dm, 
Balsar,  Daman,  and  Goa.  The  Bombay  passenger-steamers  which 
call  at  Alibhg  are  of  fifty  to  200  tons.  At  neap  tides  vessels  ot  ten 
tons  and  at  spring-tides  vessels  of  eighty  tons  can  be  moored  near 
the  Alibag  landing. 

The  chief  exports  from  Thai  are  husked  and  cleaned  rice  and  fish 
sent  to  Bombay  and  the  Konkan  ports.  The  imports  are  oil,  cloth, 
gram,  spiked  millet,  wheat,  chillies,  dates,  molasses,  sugar,  and  dry 
dates  from  Bombay ; iidid,  coriander  seed,  mug,  and  hemp  from 
Bhiwndi  and  Panvel ; and  fuel,  hemp,  and  shevibi  bark  from  Bankot, 
The  traders  are  Brahmans,  Gujardt  and  Marwdr  Vdnis,  and  Kohs, 

and  the  vessels  mhdngiris  and  machvds  of  ten  to  twelve  tons. 

The  articles  exported  from  Revdanda  are  produced  chiefly  in 
Revdanda,  Chaul,  Rdmraj,  and  other  neighbouring  villages.  They 
are  cleaned  rice,  fuel,  leather,  live  stock,  vegetables,  horns, 
betelnuts,  and  brooms  sent  to  Bombay;  vart,  nac]mi,  cocoanuts 
sent  to  Anianvel  in  Ratnagiri  and  Jdfarabad  in  South  Kathidwar; 
and  cocoanuts,  firewood,  and  brooms  sent  to  Panvel.  The  imports 
are  cloth,  clarified  butter,  sugar,  almonds,  dates,  copper  sheets  tin, 
lead,  paper,  and  umbrellas  from  Bombay;  and 

bark,  udid,  coriander  seed,  and  chillies  from  Habsdn,  Bankot 

and  Bhiwndi.  These  articles  are  imported  partly  for  local  use  and 
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partly  for  export  to  Roha.  Most  of  the  traders  are  local  Vanis, 
Brahmans,  Marilthds,  Kolis,  and  Bhandaris.  The  vessels  that 
frequent  the  port  are  machvas,  haldvs,  and  hatelds  of  twenty-five 
to  thirty  tons,  phatemdris  of  forty  to  fifty  tons,  and  small  steam- 
boats of  fifty  to  150  tons.  At  spring-tides  ships  of  100  to  400  tons 
can  moor  in  the  Cheul  harbour. 

The  exports  from  Mdndva  and  Revas  are  husked  and  cleaned  rice, 
sugarcane,  fuel,  mangoes,  and  hemp  to  Bombay ; and  cleaned  rice, 
tamarind  pods,  and  bones  to  the  Konkan  ports.  The  Mandva 
imports  are  fuel,  gram,  wheat,  iron,  coir-ropes,  and  cocoanut-oil 
from  Bombay ; tobacco,  hemp,  and  bones  from  Antora  and  Alibdg  ; 
and  rice-husk  from  Bhiwndi.  The  Revas  imports  are  molasses,  cocoa- 
kernel,  and  turmeric  from  Vijaydurg;  grass,  sugar,  oil,  grapes,  iron, 
and  perfumery  from  Bombay ; and  shembi  bark,  hemp,  cocoanuts, 
and  betelnuts  from  the  Konkan  ports.  Most  of  the  traders  are  local 
Brahmans,  Marathas,  Kolis,  Bhandaris,  and  Musalmans. 

The  exports  from  Antora  and  Nagothna  are  husked  and  cleaned 
rice,  ndchni,  and  vari  sent  to  other  Konkan  ports;  rice  husked  and 
cleaned,  wood,  charcoal,  hay,  and  leather  to  Bombay ; cleaned  rice  to 
Broach,  Surat,  and  Thana  ; and  salt,  wheat,  molasses,  potatoes,  chillies, 
and  onions  to  Revdanda  and  Alibag.  These  exports  are  chiefly 
produced  in  the  division  and  in  some  parts  of  Poona.  The  imports 
are  sugar,  clarified  butter,  dry  dates,  cocoanuts,  cloth,  iron,  copper, 
brass,  corn,  and  fish  from  Bombay ; lime,  fish,  tobacco,  betelnut, 
coir,  and  molasses  from  Ratnagiri ; plantains,  cocoanuts,  and 
sugarcane  from  Bassein,  Agashi,  and  Mahim ; gunny-bags  from 
Kalyan  ; rice  and  pulse  husk,  and  cotton-seeds  from  Panvel ; and 
7noha  berries  from  Surat.  Part  of  the  import  is  used  locally  and 
part  finds  its  way  to  Poona.  The  traders  are  Mdrwar  Vanis, 
Prabhus,  Shenvis,  Brahmans,  Bhandaris,  Khojas,  and  Musalmans. 
The  trade  has  of  late  declined  owing  to  the  competition  of  railways 
and  steamers.  The  craft  that  visit  A'ntora  and  Nagothna  are  machvas 
of  three  to  eight  tons  from  Rajpuri,  Ratndgiri,  Mai  van,  Alib4g,  and 
Thai,  and paddvs  of  ten  to  twenty-five  tons  from  Bombay.  Passenger- 
steamers  of  150  to  175  tons  touch  at  the  Dharamtar  pier,  ten  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Nagothna  creek. 

The  exports  from  Tal  creek  or  M4ndad  are  myrobalans,  coarse 
cloth,  rice,  mustard  seed,  tobacco,  and  live  stock.  The  imports 
are  cloth,  drugs,  cocoanuts,  iron,  coffee,  fish,  betelnut,  spices,  sugar, 
and  tobacco.  The  traders  are  Bhandaris  and  Musalmans,  most 
of  whom  are  men  of  capital.  None  of  them  belong  to  Mandad 
or  the  neighbouring  villages.  They  stay  in  M4ndad  from  November 
till  the  end  of  May.  A brisk  timber-trade  has  sprung  up  in  Mdndad, 
since  rules  for  preserving  the  forests  have  been  enforced  in  Habsdn. 
Machvds  and  other  vessels  of  fifty  to  125  tons  from  Bombay,  Habsan, 
Goa,  and  Balsdr  visit  this  port,  anchoring  from  fifty  to  seventy  feet 
from  the  landing-place.  Vessels  of  thirty  to  seventy  tons  can  reach 
the  landing  at  spring-tides. 

The  following  statement  gives  for  1880-81  the  value  of  most  of 
the  articles  of  export  and  import.  Of  £92,162  the  value  of 
niports,  the  chief  articles  are  piecegoods  valued  at  £19,602  brought 
B 653-17 
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from  Bombay ; sugar  and  molasses  valued  at  £0608,  brought  from 
Bombay  and  Ratndgiri ; tobacco  valued  at  £7138  brought  from 
Bombay  and  Ratndgiri ; and  liquor  valued  at  £6633,  from  the  Uran 
distilleries.  Of  £139,820  the  value  of  exports,  the  chief  articles 
are  rice  husked  and  cleaned  valued  at  £83,970,  sent  to  Bombay, 
Surat,  Broach,  and  Thana ; pulse  valued  at  £5253  from  the  Deccan 
districts  to  Bombay  and  Ratndgiri  j charcoal  valued  at  £3162  to 
Bombay  ; and  fish  valued  at  £3120  chiefly  to  Ratndgiri. 


Koldba  Sea  Trade,  1880-81, 


Articles. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Articles. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Live  stock  

Charcoal  

Coir  

Cotton  (raw)  

„ twist  and  yarn 

Piecogoods  ...  

Dyes  and  drugs  

Coooanuts  

Spices  and  fruits  

Klee  (husked) 

,,  (unhusked)  

Pulse 

other  grain  

£ 

119 

34 

828 

12 

210 

19,602 

1835 

2294 

7006 

1142 

632 

3333 

8864 

£ 

312 

8162 

20 

241 

12 

196 

973 

1682 

1532 

66,607 

17,363 

6253 

4602 

Hemp 

Hides 

Spirits  and  liquors 

Oil  and  oil-seeds  

Clarified  butter  

Fish  

Salt  

Sugar  and  molasses 

Tobacco  

Timber  

Miscellaneous  

Total 

£ 

2470 

143 

6633 

3171 

1794 

2704 

784 

9608 

7138 

1008 

16,410 

£ 

101 

2108 

■"712 

553 

3120 

’411 

1536 

1116 

28,310 

92,162 

139,820 

The  crafts  and  industries  of  Kolaba  are  only  of  local  consequence. 
The  chief  crafts  are  working  in  iron,  copper,  gold  and  silver 
the  weaving  of  gold  thread  and  silk  and  wool,  pottery,  wood- work, 
palm-juice  tapping,  salt  making,  fishing,  dyeing,  and  shoemaking. 

Copper  and  brass  work  goes  on  in  all  market  towns,  Pen, 
Ndgothna,  Roha,  Ashtami,  Thai,  Nizampur,  Ghodegaon,  Alibfig, 
Revdanda,  and  Mahad,  and  in  some  country  towns  and  largo 
villages.  The  workers  are  Kasars  by  caste,  of  whom  not  more  than 
200  families  work  in  copper  and  brass,  and  none  of  them  on  a large 
scale.  Kfisars  sometimes  make  pots  from  copper,  brass,  and  tin 
sheets  brought  from  Bombay,  and  sometimes  retail  pots  ^ bought 
readymade  in  Bombay.  They  seldom  have  capital,  and  in  order 
to  buy  the  copper  and  brass  have  to  borrow  from  moneylenders. 
The  craftsmen  who  bring  the  copper  and  brass  sometimes  have 
workmen  under  them,  but  they  generally  work  the  metal  into  shape 
with  their  own  hands.  None  of  the  Kolfiba  brasswork  is  of  special 
value,  nor  are  the  wares  in  steady  demand.  Kasars  work  from 
morning  to  night,  except  three  or  four  hours  spent  in  taking 
meals  and  in  rest.  They  keep  all  ordinary  Hindu  holidays,  and  rest 
on  the  last  day  in  every  Hindu  lunar  month  when  work  is  forbidden. 
Women  and  children  help  by  blowing  the  bellows.  The  average 
yearly  earnings  of  a coppersmith  amount  to  about  £10  (Rs.  100). 
Besides  what  he  sells  in  his  village,  the  coppersmith  generally 
carries  his  wares  for  sale  to  market  towns  and  villages.  Kolaba 
brassware  rarely  leaves  the  district.  The  price  of  copper  varies  from 
7hd.  to  10|d.  (5  as. -7  as.)  the  slier.  Coppersmiths  are  said  not  to 
be  so  well  off  as  formerly.  Very  few  of  them  have  capital,  and  as 
they  have  nothing  to  pledge  for  the  money  they  borrow,  they  have 
to  pay  such  high  interest  as  to  leave  little  margin  of  profit. 

. There  are  two  sub-divisions  of  the  Kdsdr  caste,  whoso  name  is  the 
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sarnGj  but  whose  occupations  aro  different.  One  branch  works  in 
copper  and  brass,  the  other  deals  iu  bracelets  of  coloured  glass,  either 
made  by  themselves  or  brought  from  Bombay,  Poona,  and  Vdi  iu 
^^tara. 

Glass-bangles  are  made  at  Rajivli  in  Mahdd.  The  work  is 
carried  on  by  eight  men  of  the  Bangad-Kasdr  caste.  Green  glass 
is  brought  from  Bombay,  and  mixed  with  pieces  of  copper  to  deepen 
the  shade  of  green.  It  is  then  laid  on  an  earthen  platter  or  parol 
and  melted  in  a furnace.  A round  tapering  iron  rod  is  swiftly 
turned  by  the  left  hand  in  the  melted  glass.  The  glass  sticks  to 
the  rod,  and,  by  beating  it  with  a second  thin  rod  held  in  the 
right  hand,  it  is  somewhat  hardened,  made  to  loosen  its  hold  on 
the  rod,  and  given  a roughly  circular  form.  This  rough  bangle  is 
afterwards  placed  on  a pear-shaped  earthen  mould,  which  is  spun  by 
the  left  hand,  and,  with  the  help  of  the  thin  rod  in  the  right  hand, 
is  shaped  into  a bangle.  These  bangles  are  brittle  breaking  readily 
if  struck  against  anything  hard.  They  are  made  only  in  the  months 
of  Shrdvan  (July- August)  and  Phdlgun  (March -April),  when  tho 
makers  who  are  husbandmen  are  free  from  field  work.  During 
those  two  months  every  bangle-maker  prepares  about  fifty-six 
pounds  (2  mans)  of  bangles.  The  cost  of  making  100  bangles  is 
hd.  (4  as.),^  and  they  are  sold  at  the  rate  of  l^d.  (4|  as.)  the 
hundred  or  Is.  (Rs.  3|)  the  man.  The  bangles  are  worn  by  Hindu 
and  Musalman  women.  The  bangle-makers  earn  about  Is.  6c?. 
(12  as.)  from  one  man  of  bangles  or  about  3s.  (Rs.  1|)  for  the 
season’s  work.  The  bangle-makers  are  poor,  the  demand  being 
small  owing  to  Chinese  competition. 

Gold  and  silver  work  goes  on  in  all  but  very  small  villages  and 
especially  in  market  towns.  The  craftsmen  are  Sonars,  of  whom 
not  more  than  300  families  earn  their  living  as  goldsmiths.  Besides 
in  gold  and  silver  Sondrs  work  in  pearls,  gems,  brass,  and  tin.  The 
raw  silver  and  gold  are  brought  by  people  who  wish  to  have  them 
made  into  ornaments.  The  Sondrs  work  the  metal  and  are  paid 
partly  by  the  weight  of  the  metal  worked  and  partly  by  the  style  of 
ornament  made.  Few  Sonars  are  men  of  capital  and  ready  articles 
are  rarely  offered  for  sale.  Few  of  them  live  on  what  they  earn  as 
gold  and  silver  smiths.  Most  of  them  own  some  land,  though  they 
seldom  work  in  it.  Some  wealthy  goldsmiths  have  forsaken  their 
hereditary  craft  for  moneylending,  and  some  both  lend  money 
and  work  as  goldsmiths.  The  goldsmith’s  business  is  most  active 
in  the  marriage  and  harvest  seasons.  Sonars  generally  work  from 
six  to  ten  in  the  morning  and  from  two  to  six  in  the  evening. 
They  receive  no  help  from  their  women  and  children,  except  in 
blowing  the  bellows.  The  average  earnings  are  trifling,  not  above 
£10  (Rs.  100)  a year.  Sondrs  are  not  a prosperous  class,  and  they 
have  no  trade  organization. 

Gold  thread  and  silk  weaving  are  carried  on  only  in  the  Alibag 
sub-division,  mostly  in  Alibag  town  and  at  Cheul  and  Revdanda. 
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The  workers  are  Sails,  of  whom  not  more  than  fifteen  families 
are  employed  as  weavers.  They  make  ends  of  turbans,  silk 
* waistcloths  or  dinner-cloths,  waistcloth  edgings,  tassels,  and  girdles. 
They  also  string  ornaments  of  gold  and  silver  on  silk-cord.  The 
tools  of  the  Kevdanda  silk-weaver  are  the  gdda  or  hand-wheel 
for  unravelling  the  raw  silk,  costing  3s.  (Rs.  1^)  j the  'pitdi  a little 
piece  of  wood  with  a handle  on  which  the  raw  silk  is  rolled  in 
small  quantities  off  the  hand-wheel,  costing  9d.  (6  as,);  the  rohol  ov 
spinning  machine,  costing  £1  (Rs.  10) ; the  ada  or  frame  set  with 
pegs  upon  which  the  silk  is  drawn  off  from  the  spinning  machine, 
costing  10s.  (Rs.  5) ; the  mag  or  loom,  costing  £1  (Rs.  10) ; two 
large  brass  vessels  for  colouring  the  silk,  costing  £1  (Rs.  1 0) ; and  ; 

gi'inding-stones  for  colours,  4s.  (Rs.  2),  the  value  of  the  tools 
and  appliances  amounting  in  all  to  about  £4  (Rs.  40).  After  the  silk 
thread  has  been  drawn  off  the  ada,  it  is  boiled  in  water  containing 
the  impure  carbonate  of  soda,  and  then  washed  in  fresh  water  and 
afterwards  soaked  in  alum  and  pressed.  It  is  taken  out  next  day 
and  put  in  the  colouring  matter.  The  colours  used  are  crimson, 
yellow,  and  green.  The  silk  is  brought  from  Bombay.  The  workers  , 
are  not  generally  men  of  capital ; they  buy  the  silk  and  gold  thread  ' | 
with  borrowed  money  and  work  them  up.  The  industry  is  on  a ) > 
small  scale,  and  no  labourers  are  employed.  The  silks  are  in  steady  t 
demand.  The  weavers  work  for  nearly  nine  hours  a day  and  keep  • ' 
the  ordinary  Hindu  holidays.  The  women  and  children  help  in  the  ^ 
reeling  and  sorting  of  the  silk.  The  cloth  is  largely  bought  by  ; 
local  high-caste  Hindus,  and  in  the  cold  season  by  people  from  ' 
Th4na  and  Bassein.  Their  busiest  season  is  from  December  to 
April.  The  prices  of  dinner-cloths  or  pitdmhars  vary  from  £1  to 
£5  (Rs.  10-Rs.  50),  or  even  more  according  to  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  the  silk,  the  fineness  of  the  article,  and  the  demand. 
The  craft  is  not  flourishing  as  imported  silks  can  be  had  cheaper 
and  better.  Besides  dealing  in  silk  S41is  make  the  coloured  paper 
ornaments,  which  are  used  at  weddings  by  low-class  Hindus  for 
festoons  and  garlands.  Some  of  them  also  sell  snuff  and  prepare  ink.  , 

The  handloom  weaving  of  cotton  cloth  is  carried  on  in  Mdngaon 
and  Mahad,  and  a little  in  Alibag  where  a few  weavers  have  recently 
settled  from  Sangameshvar  in  Ratn4giri  and  three  looms  are  at 
present  (1882)  at  work.  The  workers  are  Salis,  of  whom  not  more 
than  thirty  families  earn  their  living  by  weaving.  They  weave 
the  rough  robes  and  waistcloths  which  are  worn  by  the  lower  classes. 
Almost  all  the  yarn  is  brought  from  Bombay.  Few  handloom 
weavers  have  capital.  Most  buy  their  materials  with  borrowed 
money.  The  demand  for  their  cloth  is  steady.  The  weavers  work 
for  eight  or  nine  hours  a day  and  keep  the  ordinary  Hindu  holidays. 
Their  women  and  children  help  in  the  tvork.  Their  average 
earnings  are  very  small,  perhaps  about  £5  (Rs.  50)  a year.  They  I 
have  no  trade  organization. 

Wool  working  is  carried  on  at  Mapgaon,  Malgaon,  and  Alibdg  in 
the  Alibag  sub-division,  and  at  Roha.  The  workers  are  Dhangars 
from  the  Deccan,  of  whom  about  100  families  earn  their  living  by 
blanket-making.  They  have  looms  and  weave  coarse  blankets,  somo 
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with  the  wool  of  their  own  flocks  and  others  with  wool  brought 
from  the  Deccan.  The  wool  is  bought  either  with  their  own  or  with 
borrowed  money.  The  demand  for  their  blankets  is  so  great  that, 
though  they  work  for  eight  or  nine  hours  a day  during  the  whole 
year,  they  are  unable  to  supply  the  demand  and  are  forced  to  bring 
blankets  from  above  the  Sahyd,dris.  Their  average  yearly  earnings 
amount  to  about  £12  10s.  (Rs.  125).  The  craft  is  flourishing.  In 
Mangaon  and  Mahad,  some  Sangars  or  weaving  Dhangars  are 
engaged  in  making  blankets  which  they  sell  to  local  merchants. 
The  blankets  vary  in  price  from  Is.  to  2s.  (8  as.  - Re.  1)  according 
to  texture  and  the  quality  of  the  wool.  Their  average  daily  earnings 
vary  from  6d.  to  9d.  (4  as.  - 6 as.).  Most  of  them  have  money  or 
credit  enough  to  buy  the  wool  they  use  and  keep  some  readymade 
blankets  in  store. 

Rangaris  or  dyers  found  in  towns  dye  turbans,  scarfs,  women^s 
robes,  and  shawls.  They  work  during  the  fair  season  only,  but, 
at  times,  both  by  night  and  day  when  there  is  much  demand.  Their 
women  and  children  help.  They  are  paid  from  6d.  to  10s.  (4  as.- 
Rs.  5)  a piece.  Their  dyes  are  kusumba,  jpatang  wood,  lemon, 
amhoshi,  and  hhal  paste  which  they  bring  from  Bombay.  As  work- 
men they  are  honest  but  unskilful.  There  are  no  calico-printers  in 
the  district. 

Pottery  is  made  in  almost  every  village  and  largely  in  most 
market  towns.  The  workers  are  Kumbhars,  of  whom  not  less 
than  500  families  earn  their  living  as  potters.  They  are  generally 
poor,  many  of  them  eking  out  a living  by  tilling  land  as  tenants. 
Except  that  in  a few  cases  they  have  to  pay  a tax  to  the  owners 
of  the  land  for  the  earth  they  use,  potters  require  no  capital.  The 
demand  is  generally  steady  and  in  May  it  is  brisk.  The  women  and 
children  help  by  fetching  and  pounding  the  earth,  mixing  it  with 
water,  and  by  carrying  the  pots  to  market.  The  lower  classes  buy 
earthenware  for  storing  water  and  grain  and  even  for  cooking,  and 
the  higher  classes  for  keeping  milk.  Earthen  pots  are  sometimes  sent 
to  Bombay  for  sale.  From  Alib4g  and  Pen  bricks  and  tiles  are 
largely  exported  to  Bombay  and  Janjira.  The  firm  clay  of  Mapgaon 
in  Alibag  has  attracted  a large  colony  of  potters,  who  supply  the 
whole  of  the  Alib4g  sub-division. 

Tailors  or  Shimpis  are  found  in  every  town  and  large  village, 
but,  except  two  merchants  in  Roha  and  three  in  Mahad,  few  keep 
shops  and  sell  cloth.  They  earn  their  living  as  tailors  and  are  fairly 
paid.  The  work  is  steady.  The  women  and  children  help  the  men 
in  sewing.  The  average  yearly  earnings  of  a Shimpi  vary  from 
£8  to  £10  (Rs.  80- Rs.  100).  The  craft  is  fairly  prosperous  ; it  has 
no  trade  organization. 

Wood -working  is  carried  on  in  every  town  and  large  village. 
The  workers  are  carpenters  who  are  Malis,  Beni-Israels,  Native 
Christians,  Marathas,  and  Cutch  Musalm4ns.  The  wood  is 
supplied  by  the  people  who  want  articles  made.  A few  Sutars 
keep  shops,  but  most  work  for  wages.  Their  work  is  steady  and 
brisk  during  the  house-building  season,  that  is  between  October 
and  June.  The  men  work  nearly  ten  hours  a day  ; the  women  and 
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children  add  nothing  to  the  family  earnings.  Besides  making  field 
tools  some  carpenters  make  excellent  boxes,  chairs,  and  cupboards. 
Toys,  cradles,  dumb-bells,  pegs,  bedsteads,  measures,  and  chessmen, 
after  supplying  local  wants,  find  a ready  sale  in  Bombay. 

Iron  work  is  carried  on  by  Lohhrs  in  towns  and  large  villages. 
A few  have  shops  and  keep  a stock  of  field  tools,  spades,  sickles, 
and  spoons.  But  most  work  up  metal  brought  to  them  by  their 
customers.  Lohdrs  have  almost  ceased  to  make  razors,  knives, 
and  other  fine  articles  which  are  now  imported  from  Europe.  A 
blacksmith’s  work  is  steady  during  the  house-building  season 
(October- June),  when  they  make  nails  and  other  iron  articles. 
A blacksmith  works  nearly  ten  hours  a day.  The  women  and 
children  help  in  blowing  the  bellows.  The  cr^t  is  not  flourishing 
as  readymade  articles  are  obtained  at  cheaper  rates.  Some  Beni- 
Israel  families  work  as  blacksmiths,  especially  in  the  Alibag  and 
Roha  sub-divisions. 

Palm-tapping  is  carried  on  in  the  garden  villages  of  Alibag  and  in 
a few  villages  in  Roha  and  Nagothna.  The  tappers  are  Bhandarisof 
whom  more  than  1000  families  used  to  live  by  tapping,  but,  owing  to 
the  change  in  the  excise  system,  not  more  than  100  families  are  now 
employed.  They  tap  cocoa-palms,  wild  palms  or  bherlimdds,  and 
fan-leaf  or  brab-palms.  The  Bhandaria  either  own  the  trees  themselves 
or  hire  them  from  others.  The  chief  instrument  used  in  tapping  is  a 
heavy  broad-bladed  knife.  Labourers  are  sometimes  employed  who 
are  paid  6d.  (4  as.)  a day.  The  work  is  steady  throughout  the 
year.  They  tap  thrice  a day,  in  the  early  morning,  in  the  afternoon, 
and  in  the  evening,  and  on  each  occasion  take  from  one  to  three 
hours  according  to  the  number  of  trees  they  have  to  tap.  Women 
and  children  take  no  part  in  the  tapping.  The  palm-juice  is  sold  to 
the  liquor-contractor  at  7s.  (Rs.  3^)  a gallon. 

Salt  was  formerly  made  in  Alibag,  Pen,  and  Roha.  In  1874  all 
the  salt-works  or  agars  in  Alibag  and  Roha  were  closed,  and,  except 
the  Ashtami  agar  which  is  too  rocky  for  tillage,  most  of  the  Alibdg 
salt-pans  have  been  turned  into  rice  fields.  In  three  places  in 
Roha  and  in  six  in  Alibag  salt  was  naturally  produced,  but 
earth  mounds  were  raised,  the  inlets  of  the  sea  stopped,  and  the 
whole  salt  produce  destroyed.  To  the  west  of  Pen  and  to  the  north 
of  Dharamtar  thirty-four  salt-pans,  varying  fronr  five  to  125  acres, 
stretch  about  three  miles  broad  from  Dharamtar  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Amba.  Vhshi,  which  includes  several  hamlets,  is  the  most 
important  of  the  salt  villages,  and  is  reached  by  a fine  broad  road 
which  branches  from  the  Dharamtar  road  about  a mile  and  a half 
from  Pen.  After  leaving  Vashi  the  road  turns  east  to  Kane,  the 
distance  from  the  Dharamtar  road  to  Kdne  being  five  miles.  Next 
to  Vhshi,  the  most  important  villages  are  Shirki,  Vadav,  Kane,  and 
Odhangi.  The  thirty-four  works  are  arranged  in  eight  groups. 
They  include  4614  pans,  which  cover  an  area  of  1572  acres  and 
have  350  owners.  In  1880-81,  these  works  yielded  598,083  mans 
or  22,151  tons  of  salt,  on  which  Grovernment  realised  an  excise 
duty  of  £108,731  (Rs.  10,87,310).  Most  of  the  salt-pans  are  owned 
by  Brdhmans  and  Prabhus.  The  owners  do  not  make  the  salt, 
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but  let  the  pans  to  Agris.  The  rent  varies  from  a half  to  a 
fourth  of  the  net  produce.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fair  season 
the  makers  prepare  the  salt-pans  or  kundis  by  beating  the 
earth  with  a flat  plank  until  the  ground  is  hard  and  water-tight. 
The  salt-making  season  lasts  from  March  till  June.  During 
this  season  the  pans  are  filled  with  sea-water  from  a channel  cut 
from  the  nearest  creek.  The  supply  is  regulated  by  opening  or 
closing  the  channel.  The  water  is  then  left  from  ten  to  fifteen  days 
to  evaporate.  When  the  water  has  dried  salt  crystals  remain,  which 
are  gathered  in  small  heaps  on  the  edge  of  the  pan.  Next  day 
these  small  heaps  are  gathered  into  large  heaps  and  placed  on  a 
raised  platform.  During  the  season  a pan  generally  yields  five 
crops  of  salt. 

When  a dealer  wants  to  buy  salt  he  goes  to  the  pans,  chooses 
what  he  likes,  and  settles  the  rates  with  the  pan-owner  or  shilotri. 
An  application  is  signed  by  the  buyer  and  the  seller  and  forwarded 
to  the  salt-duty  collector,  where  it  is  registered.  There  the  duty  is 
calculated  and  when  the  duty  is  paid  a permit  is  issued.  This  permit 
is  taken  to  the  head  clerk  of  the  work,  where  the  salt  is  weighed  by 
the  clerk  and  a peon.  It  is  next  packed  in  small  bags,  and  the  bags 
are  marked  with  red  numbers.  Those  going  inland  are  examined 
by  the  superintendent  at  Khacharkhind  toll,  a mile  east  of  Pen. 
Boats  laden  with  salt  are  examined  immediately  after  leaving 
the  Amba  and  Antora  creeks,  at  a barge  moored  off  Karanja.  Salt 
used  to  be  carried  loose.  The  system  of  carrying  salt  in  bags  has 
proved  a most  efficient  check  on  smuggling.^  Pen  salt  is  not  all 
used  locally  ; it  is  sent  to  Poona,  Satara,  ShoMpur,  Ratnagiri,  Thana, 
and  the  Pant  Sachiv’s  state. 

Fishing  is  carried  on  in  all  sea-shore  and  creek-bank  villages 
and  the  towns  of  Alibag,  Revdanda,  Cheul,  and  Thai  are  noted 
for  their  fish.  In  parts  of  Nagothna  there  are  a few  Grabits  and 
Khdrvis,  but  most  of  the  fishers  are  Son  Kolis  of  whom  nearly  3000 
families  live  by  fishing. 

Butchers,  who  are  either  Musalmans  or  Maratha  Khdtiks,  are 
found  in  small  numbers  in  all  large  villages.  The  Alibd,g  Dhangars 
both  keep  sheep  and  act  as  butchers.  In  the  town  of  Alibag 
there  are  three  butchers’  shops  kept  by  Dhangars,  and  one  shop 
where  live  sheep  brought  from  above  the  Sahyd,dris  are  sold.  In  Pen 
four  shops  are  kept  by  Musalmans  who  buy  sheep  and  goats  from 
wandering  Dhangars. 

In  Mahad  and  Pen  there  are  some  good  shoemakers  or  Chambhars. 
They  make  shoes  and  sandals  at  their  houses,  and  sometimes  hawk 
them  in  villages  and  towns.  A pair  of  shoes  or  sandals  costs  from 
6d.  to  2s.  (4  as. -Re.  1).  The  Chambhars  are  helped  in  their  work 
by  their  women  and  elder  children.  Besides  what  are  made  locally 
a large  number  of  shoes  are  brought  from  Bombay.  The  only 
industry  that  has  died  out  is  paper-making. 
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1 Details  of  the  salt  trade  and  the  salt  system  are  given  in  the  Thdna  Statistical 
Account,  Bombay  Gazetteer,  XIII.  363  • 378. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

H I STO  RY. 

KolXba  history  may  be  divided  into  four  periods,  an  early  Hindu 
period,  partly  mythic  and  partly  historic,  reaching  to  about  A.n. 
1300;  a Musalmd,n  period  lasting  from  a.d.  1300  to  about  1660; 
a Marditha  period  from  1660  to  1800  ; and  a British  period  since 
1803.  As  in  Thd,na  history,  one  chief  interest  in  KoUba  is  its 
cennection  with  foreign  nations  from  across  the  Indian  Ocean, 
relations  from  pre-historic  times  with  Arabia  and  Africa,  a^  possib  e 
trade  with  Egypt  and  Phoenicia  (b.c.  2500  - B.c.  500),  dealings  with 
Greeks  and  Parthians  (b.c.  200  - a.d.  200),  the  friendly  treatment 
of  Musalman  Arabs  (a.d.  700-1200),  the  part  conque^  by  the 
Portuguese  (1530),  and  the  supremacy  of  the  British  (1803). 

The  openings  through  the  Sahy^dris  by  the  Bor,  Devasthali, 
Kumbha,  and  Shevtya  passes,  from  the  earliest  historical  times 
(b.c.  225),  probably  made  the  Kolaba  ports  of  Cheul,  Mahdd,  Ghode- 
gaon,  and  Rajpuri  in  Janjira,  centres  of  trade.  As  in  Thana,  the 
trade  at  these  ports  rose  to  foreign  commerce  when  the  Kolaba 
coast  was  under  a power  which  ruled  both  the  Konkan  and  the 
Deccan  and  it  shrank  to  local  traffic  when  KoUba  became  part  ot 
Guiardt  or  was  under  a local  chief. ^ The  oldest  historical  places 
in  Kolaba  are  Cheul,  Pal  and  Kol  near  Mahdd,  and  Kuda  near 
Raipuri  which  have  Buddhist  caves  of  about  the  first  century 
after  Christ.  Ghodegaon,  about  six  miles  south  of  Mdngaon,  is 
probably  another  old  centre  of  trade.  Cheul,  or  Chemulla,  seems  to 
be  Ptolemy’s  Simulla  or  Timula  (a.d.  150),  and  perhaps  is  Pliny  s 
(a.d.  77)  Perimula.  The  earliest  Hindu  reference  to  Cheul  is 
as  Chemula  in  two  Kanheri  cave  inscriptions  of  the  beginning 
of  the  second  century  after  Christ.^  The  Kuda  caves  on  the 
north  branch  of  the  Janjira  creek  about  ten  miles  south-west  ot 
Roha  and  seventeen  miles  north-west  of  Ghodegaon,  the  Phi 
caves  about  a mile  north-west  of  Mahhd,  the  Kol  caves  about  a 
mile  seuth-east  of  Mahad,  and  the  Cheul  caves  about  a mile  to  the 
north  of  the  old  town  of  Cheul  show  that,  about  the  first  century  ot 


1 For  early  trade  details  see  ThAna  Statistical  Account,  XHI.  404  note  3. 

Cheul  was  tL  leading  port  in  the  Konkan,  merchandise  must  have  centered  at  Cheul 
(Stanley’s  Barbosa,  69)  from  the  whole  of  the  Deccan  through  passes  as  far  nor 
theTal^ass  and  as  far  south  as  the  Pdr  pass.  Nikitm  the  Russian  traveller  (f"*'®), 
who  went  from  Cheul  to  Junnar,  seems  to  have  gone  by  some  pass  very  far  to  the 
north  HiSt  stage.  « eight  days  to  Pilee  at  the  foot  of  the  Indian  mountains, 
seems*  to  have  been^eighty  miles  to  Pulu  at  the  foot  of  the  Ndna  pass.  Ihe  rest  o 
his  journey  was  ten  dafs  to  Oomri  .{apparently  to 

six  days  to  Junnar.  Major  s India  in  XVth  Century ; Nikitin,  9, 

2 Bombay  Gazetteer,  XIV.  172,  189. 
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the  Christian  era^  Kolaba  had  Buddhist  settlements  of  importance^ 
Five  of  the  twenty-eight  Kuda  cave  inscriptions  record  gifts  by 
connections  of  Kliandpitlit  the  Mahabhoj  ^ or  chief  of  Mandava,  who 
seems  ■ to  have  belonged  to  a local  dynasty  whose  head-quarters 
were  probably  at  Mandad  about  a mile  north  of  Kuda.  About  the 
same  time  an  inscription  in  the  Pal  caves  refers  to  a chief  of  a 
K^nabhoa  dynasty  as  ruling  somewhere  in  Kolaba.^  So  far  there 
is  nothing  to  show  whether  these  local  dynasties  were  independent 
or  were  subordinate  to  the  Andhrabhrityas,  who  at  this  time  had 
capitals  at  Paithan  near  Ahmadnagar  and  at  Kolhapur,  and  in 
I,  Thdna  held  Sopara  and  Kalyan.'* *  Probably  the  Andhrabhi’ityas 
|i  were  overlords  of  Kolaba  also,  at  least  during  their  period  of 
|i  greatest  power  under  Yajnashri  or  Gotamiputra  II.  (a.d.  160). 

During  Shd^takaimi  rule  the  Konkan  seems  to  have  been  enriched 
i;  by  the  great  development  of  the  western  trade  which  followed  the 
|l  Roman  conquest  of  Egypt  in  b.c.  30.®  It  is  doubtful  which  of  the 
i!  Konkan  ports  was  at  this  time  the  centre  of  the  Egyptian  trade. 
I The  references  seem  to  point  to  Timulla  or  Cheul  and  to  Sizerus, 
j perhaps  Janjira  or  Rajpuri.® 

i The  Konkan  is  the  part  of  the  west  coast  which  was  best  known 

ii  to  the  Greeks  at  the  time  of  the  geographer  Ptolemy  (a.d.  135-150). 

' Greeks,  who  had  for  many  years  traded  to  Symulla  or  Timulla, 
!:  probably  Cheul,  gnve  Ptolemy  information  about  Western  India.'^ 
I*  And  from  the  mention  of  gifts  by  Yavans  to  the  Kanheri,  Nasik, 
i:  Kdrli,  and  Junnar  caves,  some  of  the  Greeks  seem  to  have  settled 
t:  in  the  country  and  become  Buddhists.^  So,  also,  Indians  seem  to 
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^ Hiwen  Thsang  (a.d. 640,  Foe  Koue  Ki,  391)  mentions  a stupa  of  Ashok  (b.c.  225)  a 
li  few  miles  to  the  east  of  Chimolo.  The  name  suggests  Cheul,  but  for  other  reasons  the 
I identification  seems  unlikely.  The  point  is  noticed  under  Cheul  in  Places  of  Interest. 

- Dr.  Burgess’  Archaeological  Survey  of  Western  India,  Separate  Pamphlet,  X.  4,  9, 

I 14,  15,  17.  A Mahabhoj  is  also  mentioned  in  a Bedsa  cave  inscription.  Ditto,  26. 

* Dr.  Burgess’  Archeological  Survey,  X.  2. 

The  Koldba  caves  have  no  inscription  of  the  Andhrabhritya  or  ShAtakarni 
; kings.  In  the  face  of  their  numerous  inscriptions  in  the  Ndsik,  KArli,  and  Kanheri 
caves,  this  would  seem  to  show  that  they  did  not  hold  Koldba  until  the  total  conquest 
of  Apar.-inta  by  Gotamiputra  I.  between  a.d.  120  and  a.d.  135.  The  suggestion  may 
I perhaps  be  offered  that  Ariake  Andron  Peiraton,  Ptolemy’s  name  for  the  southern 
■ Konkan,  may,  because  of  Pliny’s  account  of  the  danger  from  pirates  in  that  part  of 
i the  coast,  have  been  changed  to  Andron  Peiraton  or  Pirate  Ariake  from  A'ndhra 
j Bhritiyon  or  Shdtakarni  Ariake.  But,  on  the  whole,  this  seems  unlikely. 

® According  to  Strabo  (B.c.  25)  (Vincent,  Commerce  of  the  Ancients,  II.  86),  the 
! Indian  fleet  in  the  Red  Sea  increased  in  a few  years  from  a few  ships  to  120  sail. 

* Pliny  (a.d.  77)  has  a Perimula,  a cape  and  trade  centre  about  half-way  between 
1 Tropina  or  Kochin  and  Patala  or  Haidarabad  in  Sindh.  This  position  answers  to 

Symulla  or  Timulla,  that  is  probably  Cheul.  (Compare  Yule  in  Ind.  Ant.  II.  96). 
i It  is  also  perhaps  the  same  as  Pliny’s  Automula,  as  if  ‘ o rifivXa,’  a noble  mart  on 
the  coast  (McCrindle’s  Mcgasthenes,  146-147).  These  identifications  are  doubtful, 
Zizerus,  Pliny’s  other  mart  on  the  Konkan  coast,  seems  to  be  Jazra  or  Janjira.  But 
this  again  is  made  doubtful  by  the  forms  Milizegeris  and  Melizeigara  which  appear  in 
the  better  informed  Ptolemy  and  Periplus,  and  seem  to  be  best  identified  with  the 
port  and  island  of  Mdlvan  or  Melundi  in  south  Ratndgiri. 

^ Ptolemy,  I.  xvii.  Bertius’  Edition,  17. 

® Lassen’s  Indische  Alterthumskunde,  IV.  79.  In  the  first  century  after  Christ 
Dionysius  a wise  man  was  sent  (Jour.  As.  Soc.  Ben.  VII.  [1]  226)  from  Egypt  to  India 
to  examine  the  chief  marts,  and  in  1.38  Pantsenus  the  Stoic  of  Alexandria  came  to  India 
as  a Christian  missionary  and  took  back  the  first  clear  ideas  of  the  ShrAvans  and 
Brdhmans,  and  of  Buddha  ‘ whom  the  Indians  honoured  as  a god,  because  of  his 
holy  life.’  Hough’s  Christianity  in  India,  I.  51.  Compare  Assemanni  in  Rich’s 
KhurdistAn,  II.  120-  121. 
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Iiav6  gonG  to  Alexandria,  and  perhaps  gave  Ptolemy  his  surprising 
knowledge  of  places  of  Hindu  pilgrimage.^  Ptolemy  held  the  mistaken 
idea  that  the  Indian  coast  stretched  east  and  west  instead  of  north 
and  south.  This  confuses  his  account  of  India.  But  his  knowledge 
of  names  is  curiously  exact  and  full.  He  divides  the  west  coast 
into  Surastrene  or  Saurdshtra,  corresponding  to  Cutch  Kathidwdr 
and  north  Gujardt;  Larike,  that  is  Ldt  Desh,  or  south  Gujardt; 
Ariake  or  the  Mardtha-speaking  country,  the  Mardthds  are  still  ; 
called  Are  by  the  Kanarese  of  Kalddgi  and  north  Kanara ; and  | 
Damurike,  wrongly  written  Lymurike,  the  country  of  the  Damils  or  I 
Tamils.^  He  divides  his  Ariake  or  the  Mardtha  country  into  three 
parts,  Ariake  proper  or  the  Bombay-Deccan,  Sddan’s  Ariake®  or 
the  north  Konkan,  and  Pirate  Ai’iake  or  the  south  Konkan.  Besides^ 
Sopdra  on  the  coast,  Ndsik  near  the  Sahyddris,  and  the  great 
inland  marts  of  Paithan  and  Tagar,  Ptolemy  mentions  three  places 
in  Ivoldba,  which  can  be  identified,  the  cape  and  mai  t of 
Symulla,  the  capo  apparently  the  south  point  of  Bombay  harbour  and 
the  mart  modern  Cheul ; Hippokura  south  of  Symulla,  apparently 
a Greek  rendering  of  Goregaon  or  Ghodegaon  six  miles  south  of 
Mdngaon ; and  Balepatna  not  far  from  Hippokura,  that  is  Ae 
modern  Mahad  called  Palpattan  from  the  Buddhist  settlement  of  1 al 
about  two  miles  to  the  north-west.'^ 

Ptolemy  gives  no  details  of  the  trade  which  drew  the  Greeks  to 
tbe  emporium  of  Symulla.  But  from  the  fact  that  the  Shdtakarnis 
ruled  the  Deccan  as  well  as  the  Konkan,  there  seems  reason  to 
suppose  that  it  was  the  same  trade  which  is  described  by  the  author 
of  the  Periplus  as  centering  at.  Broach  about  a hundred  years  later. 


1 Ptolemy  conversed  with  several  Hindus  in  Alexandria,  ^\llford  in  As.  Res.  X. 
101-105.  As  early  as  the  first  century  there  were  Indian  Christians  settled  iii 
Alexandria.  Hough’s  Christianity  in  India,  I.  44.  In  the  time  of  Pliny  (a.d.  / 7) 
many  Indians  lived  in  Egypt.  Dion  Chrysostom  mentions  Indians  in  Alexandria  about 
A.D.  100,  and  Indians  told  Clemens  (192-217)  about  Buddha  (Jour.  Roy.  As.  Soc.  XIX. 
278).  BiAhmans  are  mentioned  in  Constantinople.  Oppertin  Madras  Jour.  Lit.  and 

Scien  1878  210.  It  was  about  this  time  (a.d.  24-57)  that  according  to  one  account 

2S0OO  Hindu  families  colonised  Jdva  (Raffles’  Jdva,  II.  69)  and  Bah  (Crawfurd  in  As. 
Res.  XIII.  155-159).  The  date  is  now  put  as  late  asA.D.  oOO.  Jour.  Roy.  As.  Soc. 

Damurika  appears  in  Peutinger’s  Tables,  A.D.  100.  _ 

® The  meaning  of  Sddan’s  Ariake  is  doubtful.  The  question  is  discussed  in 

Bombay  Gazetteer,  XIII.  418  note  1.  x c-  • t>  i 

* PtoLmy  also  notices  that  Paithan  in  the  Deccan  was  the  capital  of  Siri-Polomei 
probably  Sliri  Pulumdyi  (a.d.  140),  and  mentions  the  Nana-Guua  which  he  thought 
was  a river,  but  apparently  is  the  Ndna  pass  one  of  the  chief  routes  from  Paithan  to 

McCrindle’s  Periplus,  125.  Goods  passed  from  the  top  of  the  Saliyadris  eastward 
in  wagons  across  the  Deccan  to  Paithan,  and,  from  Paithan,  ten  days  further  east  to 
Tairai-  the  greatest  mart  in  southern  India,  where  goods  were  collected  from  the  parts 
along  the  coast,  apparently  the  coast  of  Bengal.  There  seems  reason  to  believe  that 
tlfis  ias  one  of  thriines  along  which  silk  and  some  of  the  finer  spices  found  their  w ay 
west  from  the  Eastern  Archipelago  and  China  (compare  Heeren,  Asiatic  Researches  HI. 

Near  the  mouth  of  the  Krishna,  Ptolemy  has  a Maisolia  apparently  the  modern 
Misulinatara  and  close  by  Alosygne,  the  place  from  -which  vessels  sailed  for  Malacca 
oi  tlrnGMckn^^^^^^^  Asia  Mans  X.  and  XI.)  So  important  was 

the  town  that  the  Goddvari  was  known  to  Ptolemy  as  the  Maisolos  river  (dit* *?)- 
The  Periplus  has  also  a Masalia  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  where  immense  quantities 
finrSin  were  made  (McCrindle,  145;  Vincent,  II.  523)  It  seems  proKable 
the  Periplu.  ...me  for  on.  ot  the  elot-  Tl  412 
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The  chief  trade  was  with  the  Red  Sea  and  Egypt  in  the  west,  and, 
apparently,  inland  by  Paithan  and  Tagar  to  the  shores  of  the  Bay 
of  Bengal  and  through  that  with  the  further  east.  The  chief  exports 
to  Egypt  were,  of  articles  of  food,  sesanium,  oil,  sugar,  and  perhaps 
rice  and  ginger ; of  dress,  cotton  of  different  kinds  from  the  Deccan 
and  from  the  eastern  coast;  silk  thread  and  silk;  of  spices  and 
drugs,  spikenard,  coctus,  bdellium,  and  long  pepper ; of  dyes,  lac 
and  indigo  ; of  ornaments,  diamonds,  opals,  onyx  stones  found  in 
large  quantities  near  Paithan,  and  perhaps  emeralds,  turquoises, 
and  pearls ; of  metals,  iron  or  steel  and  perhaps  gold.^  The  imports 
were  wines  of  several  kinds,  Italian,  Laodicean,  and  Arabian ; of 
dress,  cloth  and  variegated  sashes;  of  spices  and  drugs,  gum 
sandarach,  stibium  for  the  eyes,  and  storax ; of  metals,  brass  or  copper 
'tin  and  lead,^  also  gold  and  silver  coins  of  ornaments,  coral, 
costly  silver  vases,  plate,"* *  and  glass ; and  of  slaves,  handsome  young 
women  for  the  king  of  the  country.®  Besides  by  the  Red  Sea,  after 
Ti’ajan^s  victories  in  Persia  (a.d.  110),  there  was  a great  trade  by 
the  Persian  Gulf  to  Palmyra.®  The  merchants  were  Hindus, 
Buddhism  favouring  trade  and  omng  many  of  its  finest  monuments 
to  the  liberality  of  Konkan  merchants.^  Besides  Hindus  the  leading 
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741-742),  is,  as  Vincent  suspected,  a mistake  and  should  be  Masulinon  or  Masuli 
cloth.  (McCrindle,  1.36;  Vincent,  II.  412).  This  and  not  Marco  Polo’s  Mohsol  near 
Nineveh  (Yule’s  Edition,  I.  59)  would  then  be  the  origin  of  the  English  muslin. 
Mausilina  the  Arab  name  for  muslin  (Yule,  I.  59)  favours  the  Indian  origin,  and 
in  Marco  Polo’s  time  (1290)  Mirtapali  near  Masulipatam  was  (Yule,  II.  296)  famous 
for  the  most  delicate  worklike  tissue  of  spider’s  web.  The  trade  in  cloth 
between  Masulipatam  and  Thana  was  kept  up  till  modern  times.  In  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century  Thevenot  (1660)  describes  (Harris,  II.  373-384)  how 
chintzes  and  other  cloths  from  Masulipatam  came  through  Golkonda  by  Chdndor, 
Niisik,  and  the  Tal  pass  to  the  Thdna  ports  and  about  the  same  time  Baldajus 
(Churchill,  III.  589)  describes  Masulipatam  as  a very  populous  place  whei’e  the 
trade  of  Europe  and  China  met  and  where  was  a great  concourse  of  merchants 
from  Cambay,  Surat,  Goa,  and  other  places  on  the  west  coast.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
i that  the  dark-spotted  turban  cloth  now  worn  by  some  Bombay  Prabhus,  Musalmdns, 
and  Pdrsis,  which  was  probably  adopted  by  them  from  the  old  Hindu  Thdna  traders, 
comes  from  Masulipatam  and  is  known  as  Bandri,  that  is  Masulibandri,  cloth. 

^ Indian  steel  was  famous.  The  chisels  that  drilled  the  granite  of  the  Eg3'ptian 
obelisks  are  said  to  have  been  of  Indian  steel.  Shaw’s  Egypt,  364.  Indian  steel  is 
mentioned  in  the  Periplus  and  in  Antonine’s  Digest. 

* Pliny  notices  that  the  Indians  took  lead  in  exchange  for  pearls  and  precious 
stones.  The  earliest  known  coins  of  tbe  Andhra  kings,  found  both  at  Dharnikot  at 

! the  mouth  of  the  Ki'ishna  and  at  Kolhdpur,  are  of  lead. 

^ The  silver  denarius  worth  about  8(f.  was  exchanged  for  bullion.  Vincent,  II.  694. 

* Polished  plate  was  a large  item.  Vincent,  II.  716. 

® Greek  or  Yavan  girls  were  much  in  demand  as  roj'al  attendants  and  concubines. 
In  one  of  KMidAs’  dramas,  Yavan  girls  with  bows  and  wearing  garlands  of  wild 
flowers  salute  the  king  with  the  word  chareh,  probably  the  Greek  or  hail. 

Ind.  Ant.  II.  145  ; Mrs.  Manning’s  Ancient  and  Mediaeval  India,  II.  176. 

* After  the  fall  of  Babylon  and  Ctesiphon,  Trajan  sailed  down  the  Tigris  to  the 

Persian  Gulf,  embarked  on  the  south  sea,  made  inquiries  about  India,  and  regretted 
he  was  not  able  to  go  there.  Dio  Cassius  in  Rawlinson’s  Ancient  Monarchies,  IV. 
313.  According  to  another  account  Trajan  visited  Jizerus  (Kerr’s  Voyages,  II.  40), 
but  this  is  wrong.  , 

^ The  K^rli  and  Kanheri  Cathedral  caves  were  made  by  merchants  ; and 
inscriptions  in  the  Kuda,  Kanheri,  and  Niisik  caves  record  minor  gifts  by  merchants. 
Arch.  Snr.  X.  16,  19, 20,  21,  28 ; Trans.  Sec.Or.  Cong.  346,  347  ; and  Bombay  Ga^tteer, 
XIV.  168, 172,  173,  174,  176,  178,  179,  189.  As  has  been  already  noticed,  the  Hindus 
of  this  time  seem  to  have  been  great  travellers.  In  addition  to  the  former  references 
the  author  of  the  Periplus  notices  Indian  settlements  in  Socotra  and  at  Azauia  on  the 
Ethiopian  coast.  McCrindle ’s  Periplus,  93. 
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merchants  seem  to  have  been  Greeks  and  Arabs,  some  of  them 
settled  in  India,  others  foreigners.  Except  as  archers  no  Romans 
seem  to  have  come  to  India. ^ Besides  small  coasting  craft,  and 
medium-sized  vessels  that  went  to  Persia,  large  Indian  and  Arab 
ships  traded  to  Yemen.®  The  Greek  or  Egyptian  ships  were  large, 
well  found  and  well  manned,  carrying  archers  as  a guard  against 
pirates.®  They  were  rounder  and  roomier  than  ships  of  war,  and, 
as  a sign  that  they  were  merchantmen,  a basket  was  hung  from  the 
masthead.  The  hull  was  smeared  with  wax  and  was  ornamented 
with  pictures  of  the  gods,  especially  with  a painting  of  the  guardian 
divinity  on  the  stern.  The  owners  were  Greeks,  Hindus,  and 
Arabs,  and  the  pilots  and  sailors  were  Hindus  and  Arabs.^ 

About  the  close  of  the  second  century  (a.d.  178)  Rudraddman,  one  of. 
the  greatest  of  the  Kshatrap  kings  of  Gujarat,  has  recorded  a double 
defeat  of  the  Shdtakarnis  and  the  recovery  of  the  north  Konkan.® 

The  Konkan  places  mentioned  by  the  author  of  the  Periplus 
of  the  Erythrasan  sea,  whose  date  is  probably  a.d.  247,®  are  Sopara 
(Ouppara) , Kalyan  {Kalliena),  Cheul  [Semulla),  and  Palpattan  or 
Pal  near  Mahdd  {Palaipatmai).'^  Though  the  direct  commerce 
with  Egypt  had  been  driven  from  the  Konkan  ports  there  was 
still  a considerable  trade.  Coasting  vessels  v/ent  south  to  meet 
the  Egyptian  ships  at  Musiris  and  Nelkynda  on  the  Malabdr  coast  ;® 
or  further  south  to  Ceylon ; or  on  to  ports  on  the  Coromandel 
coast,  chiefly  to  bring  back  the  flne  cloths  of  Masulipatam.®  There 
was  an  important  trade  with  Gedrosia  on  the  east  coast  and  with 
Apologos,  probably  Obollah,  at  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  The 
chief  trade  with  Gedrosia  was  in  timber,  teak,  squared  wood,  and 
blocks  of  ebony,  with  a return  of  wine,  dates,  cloth,  purple,  gold, 
pearls,  and  slaves.^®  There  was  also  a trade  in  muslin,  corn,  and 
oil  with  the  east  coast  of  Arabia, Socotra,  Aden  and  Moosa  near 
Mokha,  and  there  was  a trade  to  Zanzibar  and  other  east  African 
ports,  taking  corn,  rice,  butter,  sesamum,  cotton,  sashes,  sugar,  and 
iron ; and  bringing  slaves,  tortoise  shell,and  cinnamon.^®  Lastly  there 


^ Egypt  was  directly  under  the  Emperor  and  no  Eoman  might  go  to  Egj^t  'without 
special  lea've  (Vincent’s  Commerce,  II.  69).  Vincent  writes,  ' The  merchants  have 
Greek  names,  Diogenes,  Theophilus,  and  Sopater.  I have  not  met  a single  Roman 
Vincent,  II.  69,  209,  506. 


name. 


3 Vincent,  II.  3.3,  37,  38.  ® Pliny’s  Natural  History,  VI.  23. 

« Vincent,  II.  56,  101  ; Lassen  Ind.  Alt.  III.  68  ; Stevenson’s  Sketch  of  Discoveiy,  20. 


® Indian  Antiquary,  VII.  262.  . 

® Reinaud’s  paper  fixing  the  date  of  the  Periplus  at  a.d.  247  has  been  'translated  in 
the  Indian  Antiquary  of  December  1879.  The  detailed  account  of  the  KathiAwAr  and 
GujarAt  coasts,  compiired  with  Ptolemy’s  scanty  and  confused  notes,  and  the  fact  that 
the  author  corrects  Ptolemy’s  great  error  about  the  direction  of  the  west  coast  of  India 
support  M.  Reinaud’s  view  that  the  Periplus  is  later  than  Ptolemy. 

^ McCrindle’s  Periplus,  128,  129.  . , t- 

8 Musiris  has  been  identified  with  Muyirikota  and  Nelkynda  with  Kanuetn. 
Caldwell’s  Dravidian  Grammar,  Introduction,  97.  , i j 

8 McCrindle’s  Periplus,  146  ; Vincent’s  Commerce,  II.  523.  Obollah  at  the  head 
of  the  Persian  Gulf  was  a great  Indian  mart  and  is  perhaps  the  Abularaa  motioned 
in  KArle  cave  inscilption  20  as  the  native  place  of  the  Parthian  or  Persian 
Harpharan  who  records  the  gift  of  a cave.  Details  are  given  in  Bombay  Gazetteer, 


XIII.  413,  421  note  2.  , , 

10  Vincent,  II.  378,  .379.  The  timber  was  chiefly  used  in  boat-building. 
>1  Vincent,  IJ.  296,  297,  346.  **  Vincent,  II.  158. 
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was  a trade  to  Aduli^  tlie  capital  of  Abyssinia,  the  Indian  ships 
bringing’  cloth,  iron,  cotton,  sashes,  muslin,  and  lac,  and  taking 
ivory  and  rhinoceros^  horns. 

In  a fifth  century  inscription  in  Kanheri  Cave  X Cheul  appears 
under  its  old  form  Chemula  and  is  described  as  a great  city  with 
very  rich  merchants.^ 

In  the  sixth  century  Kold,ba  with  the  rest  of  the  North  Konkan 
coast  was  probably  held  by  Maurya  or  Nala  chiefs  as  Kirtivarma  (650- 
567),  the  first  of  the  Chdlukyas  who  turned  his  arms  against  the 
Konkan,  is  described  as  the  night  of  death  to  the  Nalas  and  Mauryas.^ 
And  Kirtivarma’s  grandson  Pulikesi  II.  (610-640),  under  whom  the 
Konkan  was  conquered,  describes  his  general  Chanda-danda,  ‘ as 
a great  wave  w'hich  drove  before  it  the  watery  stores  of  the  pools, 
which  are  the  Mauryas.’'*'  This  Chalukya  general,  with  hundreds  of 
ships,  attacked  the  Maurya  capital  ^ Puri  the  goddess  of  the  fortunes 
of  the  western  ocean. 

Except  that  Cheul  is  perhaps  mentioned  as  Chimolo  by  Hiwen 
Thsang  (640),®  no  further  notice  of  Koldba  has  been  traced  till  the 
rise  of  the  Silaharas,  twenty  of  whom,  as  far  as  present  information 
goes,  ruled  in  Thana  and  Kol^iba  from  about  a.d.  810  to  a.d.  1260  a 
period  of  450  years.’^  The  fifth  Sildharaking  Jhanjha  (Djandja)  is 
mentioned  by  the  Arab  historian  Masudi®  as  reigning  at  Cheul 
{Saimur)  in  a.d.  916,  and,  in  an  inscription  of  the  fourteenth  king 
Anantpdl  or  Anantdev  (a.d.  1096),  exemption  from  tolls  is  granted  to 
the  carts  of  two  ministers  at  the  Kolaba  port  of  Cheul  {Chemuli).^ 

During  at  least  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century  Koldba, 
with  the  rest  of  the  north  Konkan,  seems  to  have  been  ruled  by 
viceroys  of  the  Devgiri  Yadavs.^® 

The  eai’ly  Deccan  Musalm^ns  seem  to  have  had  little  control  over 
Koldba.  According  to  Eerishta^^  as  late  as  1377  many  parts  of  the 
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1 Vincent,  II.  116. 

* Bombay  Gazetteer,  XIV.  173.  Cheul  is  perhaps  the  Sibor  (Saimur)  of  the  Greek 
merchant  and  monk  Kosmas  Indikopleustes  (a.d.  525).  Migne’s  Patrologiaj  Cursus, 
88  ; I.  446. 

® Ind.  Anb.  VIII.  244.  The  Chdlukyas  are  said  to  have  ruled  in  Oudh  for  fifty -nine 
successions  till  Jaising  passed  south,  invaded  the  Deccan,  and  about  a.d.  468 
defeated  the  Ratta  chief  Krishna  (Jour.  R.  A.  S.  [0.  S.]  IV.  6,  7,  8).  For  two  more 
generations  their  power  did  not  pass  west  of  the  Sahyddris. 

■*  Arch.  Sur.  Rep.  III.  26.  It  appears  from  an  inscribed  stone  of  the  fifth  or  sixth 
century  brought  from  Vdda  in  Thdna  that  a Maurya  king  named  Suketuvarna  was 
then  ruling  in  the  Konkan.  Traces  of  the  name  Maurya  remain  in  the  surname 
More  which  is  common  among  Mardthds,  Kunbis,  and  Kolis.  The  two  small 
landing  places  of  the  name  of  More,  in  Elephanta  and  in  Karanja,  are  perhaps 
relics  of  Mauryan  power.  The  only  trace  of  the  Nalas  occurs  in  a local  story  of  a 
Nal  RAja  who  married  his  daughter  to  the  Malang  or  Arab  devotee,  who  gave  his 
name  to  Malanggad  hill.  See  Bombay  Gazetteer,  XIII.  420,  and  XIV.  under  VAda 
and  Malanggad. 

® Arch.  Sur.  Rep.  III.  26.  Puri  has  not  been  identified.  Dr.  Burgess  thinks  it 
may  have  been  RAjpuri  in  Janjira,  Cave  Temples  of  Lidia,  205.  See  Bombay 
Gazetteer,  XIII.  423  note  2,  XIV.  401. 

® Julien’s  Hiwen  Thsang,  420. 

’’  The  famiily  tree  and  other  details  of  the  twenty  SilAhAra  nilers  are  given  in 
Bombay  Gazetteer,  XIII.  422-429.  ® Prairies  d’Or,  II.  85, 

» See  Bombay  Gazetteer,  XIII.  426  note  1.  Indian  Antiquary,  IX.  44. 

u Briggs’  Ferishta,  II,  338. 
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Konkan  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Vijaynagar  or  Anegundi  kings.^ 
Soon  after  the  introduction  of  British  administration  into  Ratnagiri 
inquiries  brought  to  light  a general  tradition,  that  before  Musalman 
times  the  south  Konkan,  which  included  the  present  Koldba,  had 
been  under  a dynasty  of  Lingdyats  called  the  Kanara  kings,  whose 
head-quarters  were  at  Anegundi.  They  were  believed  to  have 
established  the  village  organization  of  which  traces  remained  though 
the  original  system  was  defaced  by  the  later  institution  of  khots. 
Their  power  was  said  to  have  gradually  decayed,  merging  into  a 
time  of  disorder,  when  the  country  was  overrun  by  Kolis  and 
nearly  unpeopled.  One  of  the  leading  local  chiefs  had  his  head- 
quarters at  Kurdu  near  the  Devsthali  pass  about  twenty-two 
miles  sonth-east  of  Nagothna.^  Jervis  refers  to  this  same  tradition 
and  notices  that  one  of  the  centres  of  Vijaynagar  power  in  the 
Konkan  was  at  Rdygad.* 

From  the  beginning  of  their  rule  in  1318,  the  Deccan  Musalmans 
seem  to  have  held  posts  in  Kolaba  of  which  Cheul  was  one.^  Under 
the  Bahmanis  (1347-1489)  the  change  of  capital  from  Daulatabad 
south  to  Kulbarga  caused  the  chief  traffic  to  pass  to  the  Ratnd.giri 
ports  of  Dabhol,  Chiplun,  and  Rajapur.  Still  Cheul  remained  a 
place  of  importance  as  in  1357  when  Hasan  Gangu  distributed  his 
territory  into  four  provinces,  the  north-west  province  is  described  as 
comprehending  Cheul,  Junnar,  Daulatabad,  Bir,  and  Paithan. 

In  1429  a force  was  marched  to  the  sea  and  is  said  to  have 
reduced  the  whole  Konkan  to  obedience.  In  1436  a second  army 
was  sent  and  the  chief  of  Redi  or  Raygad  was  made  tributary.® 
In  1469  Muhammad  Gawan,  the  minister  of  Muhammad  Shah 
Bahmanill.  (1463-1482),  marched  against  some  refractory  Konkan 
chiefs  with  a powerful  army,  including  the  troops  of  J unnar,  Chakan, 
Kolhad,  Dabhol,  Cheul,  Wai,  and  Man.  And  in  1451  by  the 
establishment  of  Junnar  as  a leading  Musalman  centre  the  connection 
with  the  Konkan  was  strengthened.^ 

Towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  (1489)  the  inland  parts 
of  Kolaba  passed  from  the  Bahmani  to  the  Ahniadnagar  kings. 
The  sea  coast,  including  at  least  Nagothna  and  Cheul,  remained  in 
the  hands  of  the  Gujarat  kings,®  till,  in  1509,  the  overlqrdship  of 
Cheul  passed  from  Gujarfit  to  the  Portuguese.®  After  this,  though 
the  coLt  boundary  of  Gujarat  shrank  from  Cheul  to  Bombay,^®  the 
Gujarat  kings  continued  to  hold  the  fort  of  Sangaza  or  Sankshi  in 
Pen  till  1540  when  it  was  made  over  to  Ahmadnagar.” 


1 The  site  of  Viiavnagar  is  the  modern  village  of  Hampi  thirty-six  miles  north- 
■uTPsl  of  Belldri  The  Vijaynagar  dynasty  included  about  twelve  kings  whose  power 
Tastl  from  ^ut  1336  ti  1587.  Caldwell’s  Histoiy  of  TiuneveUy,  45-50 ; Ind.  Ant. 

II.  177. 

3 Konk^^’sO^^  “ Briggs’  Ferishta,  II.  291,  295.  » Briggs’  Ferishta,  II.  295. 

*8fi?f502^t^Italian  tmmller  Varthema  ®er!n4)''placed  Cheul  in  G^jardt ; 
and  in  1508  according  to  Mirdt-i-AhmadMBird,  214)  Mahmud  Bogaila  established  a 

Faria  in  Kerr,  VI.  368. 


ana  in  luvo  . /Su  r 

garrison  at  Ndgothna  and  sent  an  army  to  Cheul. 

» Faria  in  Kerr,  VI.  120.  btanley  s Barbosa,  68-69. 
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Daring  the  sixteenth  century  the  history  of  the  district  centres 
in  Cheul  and  Revdanda  where  the  Egyptian  and  Gujarat  fleets 
gained  a famous  victory  over  the  Portuguese  in  1507  and  where  in 
1510  tlie  Portuguese  established  a factory In  1521,  on  the  promise 
that  he  would  be  allowed  to  import  horses  through  Cheul,  Burhan 
Nizam  (1508-1553)  the  Ahmadnagar  king  allowed  the  Portuguese 
to  build  a fort  at  Revdanda  about  two  miles  below  the  Musalman 
town.  In  1524  the  fort  was  finished.  In  1528  a Gujarat  fleet 
of  eighty  barks  appeared  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cheul  river  and 
did  much  damage  to  the  Ahmadnagar  territory  and  to  Portuguese 
trade.  A Portuguese  fleet  was  sent  to  act  against  the  Gujarat 
fleet.  The  Portuguese  took  several  Gujardt  vessels,  and  passing 
up  the  Nagothna  or  Amba  river  burnt  six  Gujardt  ^ towns.’  On  his 
way  back  to  his  boats  the  Portuguese  general  was  attacked  by  the 
commandant  of  Nagothna,  but  beat  him  off  with  loss.  In  1533  and 
again  in  1538  the  Gujarat  kings  made  treaties  with  the  Portuguese. 
In  1540  Burhan  Nizam  of  Ahmadnagar  took  the  fort  of  Sankshi 
in  Pen  from  its  Gujarat  commandant.  The  Gujarat  commandant 
asked  for  help  from  the  Portuguese  who  re-took  the  fort,  and  kept 
it  for  a time,  but  finding  it  costly  handed  it  to  Ahmadnagar.^  So 
formidable  had  the  power  of  the  Portuguese  grown  that  in  1570  the 
kings  of  Ahmadnagar,  Bijapur,  Kalikat,  and  Achin  in  Sumatra 
formed  a league  against  them.  Mortaza  of  Ahmadnagar,  who  was 
stirred  to  great  exertions  by  the  hope  of  securing  Cheul  and  Bassein, 
led  an  army  against  Cheul,  but  without  effect.^  The  Portuguese  in 
their  tm* *n  invaded  the  Ahmadnagar  territory,  attacking  Kalyd,n  and 
burning  its  suburbs.  In  1594  the  Ahmadnagar  king  again  attacked 
Cheul  and  detached  a body  of  horse  to  ravage  Bassein.^ 

On  the  capture  of  Ahmadnagar  in  1600  the  whole  of  the  district 
except  Portuguese  Revdanda,  fell  to  the  Moghals.  But  only  four 
years  later,  except  Cheul  and  the  country  for  a few  miles  round  which 
was  held  by  a INIoghal  officer,  the  whole  was  recovered  by  Malik 
Ambar  the  Ahmadnagar  minister.®  It  remained  under  Ahmadnagar 
till  1630,  when,  on  the  final  overthrow  of  the  kingdom  by  Shah 
Jahdn  (1628-1658),  it  passed  to  the  Moghals.®  But  the  Moghals 
exercised  so  little  control  that,  within  two  years,  almost  the  whole 
of  the  district  fell  into  the  hands  of  Shahji  Bhonsle,  Shivaji’s 
father.’^  In  1635  a strong  Moghal  force  was  sent  to  recover  the 
Konkan  from  Shdhji  who  retreated  to  the  hill-fort  of  Mahuli  in 
Thana  and  was  there  foi’ced  to  surrender.®  In  1636,  as  Adil  Kh4n  of 
Bijapur  agreed  to  pay  tribute,  Shd,h  Jahdn  made  over  the  Konkan  to 
him.  The  places  especially  noticed  as  ceded  to  Bijapur  were  Jival  or 
Cheul,  Danda-Rajpuri,  Chakan  in  west  Poona,  and  Babal  or  Pabal 
perhaps  Panvel  in  Thana.®  In  1637  Shahji  entered  the  service  of 
Bijapur.^®  Under  the  Bijapur  kings  the  Konkan  between  the  Savitri 
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^ Da  Cunha’s  Chaul  and  Bassein,  39.  2 Paria  in  Kerr,  VI.  368. 

* Faria  in  Kerr,  VI.  423.  * Briggs’  Ferishta,  III.  284. 

® Briggs’  Ferishta,  III.  315.  ® Elphinston’s  History,  509. 

^According  to  Jervis  (Konkan,  89)  in  1632  Shdhji  was  offered  the  whole  of  the 

Nagar  Konkan  if  he  would  agree  to  hold  it  from  the  Moghal  Emperor  and  would  give 
up  all  claims  to  lands  in  the  Deccan.  8 Elliot  and  Dowson,  VII.  59. 

* Elliot  and  Dowson,  VII.  256.  10  Elliot  and  Dowson,  VII.  35, 52, 57  ; Grant  Duff,  52, 
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and  Bassoin  was  divided  into  two  commands,  one  between  Bhiwndi 
and  Nagothna  whose  head-quarters  were  at  Kalyan,  and  the  other 
from  Ndgothna  to  the  S4vitri  under  the  Janjira  Sidis  whose  head- 
quarters were  at  Danda-Rajpuri  and  who  held  the  government  on 
condition  of  protecting  trade  against  pirates  and  of  carrying 
pilgrims  to  Mecca.’^ 

In  1646  Shivaji  who  had  seized  the  forts  of  Torna,  Isiamgad, 
Tala,  and  Ghosdle  and  established  his  power  over  a large  part  of 
the  Deccan  made  a double  attack  on  the  Musalman  governors  of  the 
Konkan.  The  attack  on  Janjira  failed,  but  (1648)  the  governor  of 
the  north  Konkan  was  surprised,  Kalyan  was  taken,  and  all  the 
Musalman  forts  were  seized  by  the  Marath4s.  To  secure  his  hold  on 
the  Konkan,  and  as  a safeguard  against  the  Sidi,  Shiyd,ji  ordered 
the  building  of  two  forts,  Birvadi  near  GhosMe  and  Lingina  near 


Redi  or  R%gad.2  ^ j 

Fourteen  years  later  (1662)  Shivdji  strengthened  Redi  or  Rdygad, 
and  fitted  out  a fleet  in  imitation  of  the  Janjira  Sidis,  He  rebuilt 
or  strengthened  Koldba  fort  off  Alibag,  repaired  Suvarndurg  and 
Vijaydurg,  and  collected  war  vessels.  His  chief  centre  at  this  time 
was  the  harbour  of  Kolaba.^  His  power  was  so  formidable  that  the 
Bijapur  government,  through  his  father  ShdhjFs  mediation,  was 
forced  to  enter  into  a truce  with  him,  and  give  him  the  whole 


territory  south  of  Kalyan.  , . , , -i-u 

As  soon  as  he  found  himself  free  from  the  risk  of  war  with 
Bijdpur  Shivaji  turned  his  arms  against  the  Moghals^  In  the  latter 
part  of  1663,  he  assembled  an  army  near  Kalyan  and  another 
near  Danda-Rajpuri  and  gave  out  that  he  meant  either  to  att^k 
the  Portuguese  at  Bassein  and  Cheul,  or  to  reduce  the  Sidi. 
real  design  was  on  Surat  which  he  surprised  and  plundered  on 
the  5th  January  1664.®  Shivaji  enriched  Redi  with  the  spoils  of 
Surat,  made  it  the  seat  of  his  government,  and  changed  its 
name  to  R4y gad.  In  the  same  year  (1664),  on  the  death  of  his 
father,  Shivaji  assumed  the  title  of  Raja  and  struck  coins.  His 
aggressions  and  attacks  on  trade  led  to  a quarrel  with  Bijapur 
and  to  active  measures  being  taken  against  him  by  the  Moghals. 
As  he  found  himself  unable  to  withstand  the  Moghal  advance 
Shiv^Lji  agreed  to  hold  his  lands  from  the  Emperor  and  to  attend  at 
Delhi  to  be  invested.  Enraged  at  the  low  position  which  was  given 
him  at  the  Moghal  court  he  fled  from  Delhi  in  1667  and  spent 
the  greater  part  of  1668  and  1669  at  Rdygad  in  the  management  of 
his  territory.  In  1672  the  Janjira  Sidi,  whose  power  had  been  lately 
(1662)  increased  by  his  appointment  asMoghal  admiral,  blockaded  the 
Karanja  river  and  made  a fort  at  its  mouth.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  year  (October  1672)  a Sidi  and  Moghal  squadron  landed  troops 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ndgothna  river,  laid  the  country  waste,  and 
carried  off  the  people  as  slaves.®  After  establishing  his  powCT  over 
the  whole  of  the  central  Konkan  except  Danda-Rajpuri  Shivdji 
was  crowned  with  splendour  at  R4ygad  in  June  1674.^  In  1679, 


1 rtnff  2 Grant  DufiF,  64.  » Grant  Duff,  85.  “ Jervis’  Konkan,  92. 

.“K  ss.  Fr.g..e„ta.  38-39. 

^ Details  are  given  in  Places  of  Interest,  KAygad. 
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enraged  with  the  English  for  allowing  the  Sidi  fleet  to  take  shelter 
in  Bombay  harbour,  Shivdji^s  admiral  took  possession  of  Khanderi 
(Kenery)  to  the  south  of  the  harbour  mouth.  The  English  and 
the  Sidi  joined  in  an  attempt  to  turn  out  the  Mard,thd,s.  The  English 
sent  a fleet  and  there  was  some  hard  fighting.  Both  sides  suffered 
severely  but  the  Marathas  continued  to  hold  the  island.  In  1680  the 
Sidi  entrenched  himself  on  Underi  (Henery)  about  two  miles  east 
of  Khanderi,  and  the  Marathas  in  vain  tried  to  drive  him  out.^  On 
the  fifth  of  April  1680  Shivaji  died.  Besides  by  enriching  it  with 
the  spoils  of  Gujarat  the  Deccan  and  the  Kamd,tak,  Shivaji  did 
much  to  improve  the  Konkan  by  giving  highly  paid  employment  in 
his  army  and  in  building  and  guarding  his  hill  forts.  He  also 
introduced  a more  uniform  and  lighter  land  tax,  suppressed 
irregular  exactions,  and  fostered  trade.^  By  the  accession  of 
Sambhaji  the  district  passed  from  a good  to  a bad  ruler.  Sarabhaji 
displeased  the  people  by  his  license,^  and,  giving  up  the  regular 
rental  introduced  by  Shivaji,  went  back  to  the  old  practice  of  cesses 
and  exactions.  His  support  of  the  rebel  prince  Akbar  subjected 
the  coasts  to  the  ravages  of  the  Moghal  fleet  and  strengthened  the 
Janjira  Sidis  in  their  raids  into  the  inland  parts.  In  1683  Sambhaji 
failed  in  an  attack  on  Cheul  and  in  the  following  year  almost  the 
whole  district  was  ravaged  by  a Moghal  army Finally  in  1 689,  by 
the  fall  of  Ray  gad,  the  control  of  the  chief  part  of  the  district  passed 
from  the  Mardthds  to  the  Moghals. 

About  this  time  the  Angria  family,  who  during  the  eighteenth 
century  rose  to  high  power  both  in  Kolaba  and  in  Ratnd,giri, 
first  came  to  notice.  The  founder  of  the  family  was  Tukd,ji 
Sankhpd,!.  According  to  Grose,  a well-informed  write]',  Tukaji 
was  a negro  born  in  an  island  in  the  gulf  of  Ormuz,  a 
Musalman  by  religion,  who  in  1643  was  shipwrecked  near  Oheul. 
He  helped  Sh^hji  in  his  war  with  the  Moghals,  married  the 
daughter  of  ShahjTs  minister,  and  had  a son  named  Purab  who  was 
the  father  of  Kanhoji.®  Kanhoji,  who  is  said  to  have  got  his  name 
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^Bruce’s  Annals,  II.  448;  Low’s  Indian  Navy,  I.  65-69.  Details  are  given 
under  Khanderi  and  Underi  in  Places  of  Interest. 

2 Details  of  Shivdji’s  survey  and  assessment  are  given  in  the  Land  Administration 
Chapter. 

® Khdfi  Khan  (1680- 1735)  notices  (Elliot  and  Dowson,  VII.  341)  that  Shivdji,  though 
an  infidel  and  a rebel,  was  a wise  man.  He  had  built  a well  near  his  abode  at 
RAygad  and  used  to  sit  near  the  well  and  when  the  women  came  to  draw  water  talked 
to  them  as  to  his  mother  and  sisters.  When  Sambhdji  succeeded  he  too  used  to  sit 
by  the  well  and  when  women  came  to  draw  water  he  used  to  seize  them  and  handle 
them  roughly  and  indecently.  The  people  whom  his  father  had  settled  there  fled  to 
the  land  of  the  Firingis.  •*  Nairne’s  Konkan,  75. 

® Account  of  Bombay,  II.  214.  Mr.  Grose,  who  was  a member  of  the  Bombay 
Civil  Service,  wrote  about  1750.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  country,  and 
took  special  interest  in  matters  connected  with  the  Hindu  religion  and  with  Hindu 
castes.  The  unlikeliness  of  the  story  is  a strong  argument  in  favour  of  its  truth. 
Shivdji’s  coronation  at  RAygad  in  1674  (see  below,  Places  of  Interest)  is  an  example 
of  the  case  of  a man  of  comparatively  low  caste  rising  to  the  highest  rank  among 
Hindu  warriors  by  careful  attention  to  Hindu  rules  and  by  liberality  to  BrAhmans. 
Examples  of  successful  foreign  warriors  being  admitted  to  be  Hindus  and  marrying 
Hindu  wives  are  given  in  the  chapter  on  ThAna  History.  ThAna  Statistical  Account, 
Bombay  Gazetteer,  XIII.  411  note  3.  According  to  Grant  Duff  (History,  163) 
KAnhoji’s  father  was  TukAji  a distinguished  officer  in  ShivAji’s  fleet. 

B 65.3—19 
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Angria  from  A.ngarv4di  a villag©  near  Barnai  in  Eatndgiri,  'was 
in  1690  appointed  second  in  command  of  EajdrAm  s fleet.  In^l698, 
on  the  death  of  Sidoji  Gujar  the  admiral  of  the^  fleet,  Kanhoji 
succeeded  to  the  command.  He  soon  showed  himself  a most 
daring  and  enterprising  leader,  plundering  the  ships  of  all  nations, 
and  sacking  all  undefended  towns  from  Travankor  to  Bombay . He 
made  Kolaba,  the  small  island  fort  close  to  Alibag,  his  head-quarters, 
and  established  stations  at  Suvarndurg  and  Vijaydurg  in  Ratnagiri. 

In  1699  the  Sidis  defeated  the  Marathas,  overran  Rajpuri  and 
Rdygad,  and,  in  reward,  were  presented  with  Rdygad  by  the  Emperor 
Aurangzeb.^  In  the  same  year  some  reverses  at  sea  led  the  Sidis 
and  Portuguese  to  join  with  the  Moghal  in  a league  against  Kanhoji. 
But  Kdnhoji  defeated  their  united  forces,  took  Sdgargad,  conquered 
the  country  round,  and  forced  his  opponents  to  agree  that  of  the 
revenues  of  Kolaba,  Khanderi,  and  Sdgargad,  two-thirds  should  go 
to  Angria  and  one-third  to  the  Moghals ; that  the  whole  revenue 
of  Edjkot,  the  citadel  of  Cheul,  should  belong  to  Angria  ; that  the 
revenue  of  Cheul  should  be  divided  equally  between  the  Moghals 
and  Angria ; and  that  the  revenue  of  Parhur,  a "village  near  Alibag, 
should  belong  to  the  Sidi.^  In  1705  Kanhoji  Angria  ^a  SMvdji  or 
Maratha  pirate’  is  mentioned  as  harassing  the  trade  between  Bombay 
and  the  Malabdr  coast.  In  1707  he  is  said  to  have  had  a fleet  of 
considerable  strength,  whose  one  object  was  piracy,  and  to  have  been 
to  some  extent  politically  distinct  from  the  Mardtha  government 
though  he  held  a port  on  the  Mardtha  coast.^  Between  1/07 
and  1710,  during  her  struggle  with  Shahu,  Tdrdbai,  the  widow 
of  Rdjdrdm,  placed  Kanhoji  in  charge  of  the  coast  from  Bombay 
to  Savantvadi  with  authority  in  Rajtnachi  near  the  Bor  pass  and 
over  the  district  of  Kalyan  which  seems  to  have  stretched  some 
distance  north  of  Bhiwndi.'^  In  1713  Shdhu  sent  a force  under  the 
Peshwa  Bahirupant  Pingle  to  protect  the  inland  parts  of  the  Konkan 
and  check  the  spread  of  A'ngria’s  power.  On  hearing  of  the  Peshwa  s 
advance,  Kdnhoji  marched  to  meet  him,  defeated  him,  and  made 
him  prisoner.  He  took  the  forts  of  Lohgad  and  Rdjmachi  near 
Khan ddla  in  west  Poona,  and  prepared  to  march  on  batara.  All 
available  troops  were  brought  against  him  and  placed^  under  the 
command  of  Bdldji  Vishvanath.  Aware  of  Kanhop  s_  abilities, 
enterprise,  and  resource,  Bdlaji  agreed  if  Kanhoji  set  the 

Peshwa  free,  gave  up  his  alliance  with  Sambhdji,  supported  bhdhu, 
and  restored  all  his  conquests  except  Rajmachi,  he  would  receive 
ten  forts  and  sixteen  fortified  posts  commanding  the  whole  of  the 
Konkan  from  Devgad  in  the  south  to  Khanderi  in  the  north,  and 
would  be  confirmed  as  admiral  of  the  Mardtha  fleet  with  the  titles  of 
Viz4rat  Mai  and  Sarkhel.^  As  Shrivardhan  and  others  of  the  fortified 
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1 Nairne’s  Konkan,  77,  ^ Rc4o  Sdlieb  Bill  Rimchandra  Dhonde,  Mdmlatd^r. 

4 Land^  ^aiatrof  Angrias ’are  recorded  ten  miles  north  of  Bhiwndi.  Mr.  W.  F. 

^'"°Grant  Duff  ^193.^  The  ten  forts  were  Khdnderi  (Kenery)  and  Koldba  on  the 
Alibdg  coast,  Avehitgad  in  Koldba.  and  Suvarndurg,  Vijaydurg,  Jaygad,  ^ ashvantgad, 
Devdurg,  Kanakdurg,  and  Fatehgad  in  RatnAgin, 
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posts  which  the  Peshwa  had  made  over  to  Angria  were  in  the 
Sidi^s  hands,  the  treaty  was  followed  by  an  outbreak  of  hostilities 
between  Kanhoji  and  the  Sidi.  But  as  the  Peshwa  came  to  Angria’s 
help  the  Sidi  was  forced  to  yield.  These  concessions  made  Kanhoji 
practically  independent.  He  fixed  his  head-quarters  in  the  strong 
fortress  of  Gheria  or  Vijaydurg,  about  thirty  miles  south  of  Ratnfigiri, 
and  his  cruisers  scoured  the  sea.^  Almost  the  whole  coast  fi’om 
Bombay  to  Goa  was  in  his  hand,  and  there  was  scarcely  a creek, 
harbour,  or  river-mouth  where  he  had  not  fortifications  and  a boat 
station. 

About  the  same  time  the  decay  of  Portuguese  power  and  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Moghal  claims  to  the  Konkan  (1720)  further 
increased  Angria^s  importance.^  The  hope  of  plunder  drew  to 
KanhojPs  standard  numerous  adventurers,  including  renegade 
Christians  mostly  Dutch  and  Portuguese,  Arabs,  Musalmans, 
Negroes,  a most  daring  and  desperate  band.^  Kd^nhoji’s  fleet  was 
composed  of  grabs  and  gallivats,  ranging  from  150  to  200  tons 
burden.  The  grabs  carried  broadsides  of  six  and  nine-pounder 
guns,  and  on  their  main  decks  were  mounted  two  nine  or  twelve 
pounders  pointed  forwards  through  port-holes  cut  in  the  bulk- 
heads and  designed  to  be  fired  over  the  bows.  The  gallivats 
carried  light  guns  fixed  on  swivels ; some  also  mounted  six  or  eight 
pieces  of  cannon,  from  two  to  four  pounders,  and  all  were  impelled 
by  forty  or  fifty  stout  oars.  Eight  or  ten  of  these  grabs  and  forty 
or  fifty  gallivats,  crowded  with  men,  formed  the  whole  fleet,  and,  even 
with  smaller  numbers,  their  officers  often  ventured  to  attack  armed 
ships  of  considerable  burden.  The  plan  of  their  assault  was  this. 
Observing  from  their  anchorage  in  some  secure  bay  that  a vessel 
was  in  the  offing,  they  would  slip  their  cables  and  put  to  sea, 
sailing  if  there  was  a breeze,  if  not  making  the  gallivats  take  the 
grabs  in  tow.  When  within  shot,  they  generally  gathered  as  soon 
as  they  could  astern  of  their  victim,  firing  into  her  rigging  until 
they  succeeded  in  disabling  her.  They  then  drew  nearer  and  battered 
her  on  all  sides  until  she  yielded.  If  she  refused  to  yield,  a number 
of  gallivats,  having  two  or  three  hundred  men  on  each,  closed  with 
her,  and  the  crews,  sword  in  hand,  boarded  her  from  all  sides.^ 

In  1717  Kanhoji  seized  the  British  ship  Success  and  withstood  a 
British  attack  on  the  fort  of  Vijaydurg.  In  October  1 71^8  an  English 
squadron  attacked  Khanderi  which  was  then  held  by  Angria.  The 
English  were  shorthanded  and  in  spite  of  the  offer  of  extremely 
liberal  terms  only  forty  men  were  induced  to  join  the  expedition.® 
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^ Nairne’s  Konkan,  79. 

2 In  1720,  when  the  Moghal  claims  to  the  Konkan  were  withdrawn,  Bdldji  Vishva- 
ndth  the  first  Peshwa  drew  up  schemes  for  collecting  and  distributing  the  revenues 
^ud  for  preserving  a common  interest  among  the  Mardthds.  Under  BdlAji’s  scheme 
the  Angrias  paid  to  the  Sdtdra  ruler  tribute  in  military  stores  and  in  European  and 
Chinese  wares.  They  were  also  sometimes  charged  with  the  duty  of  executing  state 
criminals.  Grant  Duff,  204. 

® Low’s  Indian  Navy,  I.  97.  ^ Bombay  Quarterly  Eeview,  III.  56. 

® On  the  evening  of  the  first  day  of  the  attack  the  Governor,  Mr.  Boone,  issued  a 
notice  that  if  any  one  would  volunteer  for  the  next  day’s  service,  he  would  be  paid 
£4  (Rs.  40)  on  returning  to  Bombay,  and  that  if  any  one  lost  a leg  or  an  arm  he 
would  be  taken  to  London,  paid  £30  (Rs.  300)  on  arriving  there,  and  oe  employed  in 
the  Company’s  service  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Low’s  Indian  Navy,  I,  98. 
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Through  the  treachery  of  a Kamati  who  placed  the  garrison  on 
their  guard  and  of  a Portuguese  captain  who  allowed  succours 
to  pass  to  the  island,  the  small  British  force  was  driven  off  with 
heavy  loss.  In  1720  Kdnhoji’s  fleet  seized  a second  English  vessel 
and  carried  her  into  Vijaydurg.  Irritated  by  these  failures  and 
insults,  the  English  and  Portuguese  fitted  out  a joint  expedition 
against  Vijaydurg.  They  entered  the  river  and  burnt  sixteen  of 
A'ngria’s  vessels,  but  failed  to  make  any  impression  on  the  fort.^ 
Delighted  by  these  successes  Kdnhoji  wrote  a taunting  letter  to  the 
Bombay  Government  and  scoffed  at  the  efforts  made  to  injure 
him.^  In  1722  a second  joint  attack  of  Portuguese  troops  and 


1 Bombay  Quarterly  Review,  III.  57. 

^ The  following  curious  specimen  of  KAnhoji  Angria’s  letter  writing  is  from  Grant 
Duffs  MardthAs,  203-204  : “ I received  your  Excellency’s  letter  and  have  understood  all 
your  Excellency  writes.  ‘ That  the  differences  that  continue  even  until  now  are  through 
my  means  ; that  the  desire  of  possessing  what  is  another’s  is  a thing  very  wide  of  reason  ; 
that  suchlike  insults  are  a sort  of  piracy ; that  such  proceedings  cannot  continue  long;  that 
had  I from  my  beginning  cultivated  trade  and  favoured  the  merchant,  the  port  I now 
govern  might,  by  the  divine  favour,  have  in  some  measure  vied  with  the  great  port 
of  Surat,  and  my  name  have  become  famous.’  ‘All  this,’  your  Excellency  says,  ‘is  not 
to  be  brought  about  but  by  opening  a fair  trade ; that  he  that  is  least  expert  in 
war  generally  comes  off  a sufferer  thereby  ; and,  that  he  who  follows  it  purely 
through  a love  that  he  hath  thereto,  will  one  time  or  another  find  cause  to  repent ; 
that  if  I had  considered  this  something  sooner,  I might  have  found  some  benefit  and 
convenience  thereby.’  Your  Excellency  says,  ‘ you  are  very  well  acquainted  with 
the  manner  of  my  government  from  its  beginning,  and  for  that  reason  you  would  not 
on  any  account  open  a treaty  with  me  until  I set  at  liberty  the  people  of  your  nation 
that  are  prisoners  here  ; after  that,  you  would  receive  any  proposition  from  mo 
that  was  friendly,  or  might  tend  to  an  accommodation.’ 

“ All  of  this  I very  greatly  admire,  especially  when  I find  your  Excellency  persuad- 
ed that  I have  been  the  cause  of  the  past  differences  and  disputes  ; the  trath  of 
which  your  Excellency  will  soon  find  when  you  examine  both  sides.  Touching  the 
desire  of  possessing  what  is  another’s  I do  not  find  the  merchants  exempt  from 
this  sort  of  ambition,  for  this  is  the  way  of  the  world ; for  God  gives  nothing 
immediately  from  himself  but  takes  from  one  to  give  to  another.  Whether  this  is 
right  or  no  who  is  able  to  determine  ? It  little  behoves  merchants  to  say  that  our 
government  is  supported  by  violence,  insults,  and  piracies.  The  MahArAja  ShivAji  made 
war  with  four  kings,  and  founded  and  established  his  power.  This  was  our  begin- 
ning. Whether  by  these  means  this  government  hath  proved  durable  your  Excellency 
well  knows  ; so  likewise  did  your  predecessors.  Whether  it  is  durable  or  no  1 would 
have  your  Excellency  consider,  it  is  certain  nothing  in  this  world  is  durable,  which 
if  your  Excellency  does  consider,  the  way  of  this  world  is  well  known. 

“Your  Excellency  is  pleased  to  say,  ‘If  I had  regard  to  the  weal  of  the  people, 
and  favoured  commerce,  my  power  w'ould  be  much  augmented,  and  my  port 
become  like  the  port  of  Surat.’  But  I never  have  been  wanting  in  favour  to  merchants 
who  trade  according  to  the  laws  of  this  country,  nor  in  chastising  those  who  break 
these  laws,  as  your  Excellency  well  knows.  ‘ The  increase  of  power  depends  on 
the  divine  will  in  which  human  diligence  little  avails.’  Until  this  day  I have 
kept  up  the  power  that  was  necessary  : whether  I shall  continue  it  or  no  who  can 
tell  ? That  will  be  as  God  is  pleased  to  determine.” 

“Your  Excellency  is  pleased  to  write,  ‘That  W'ar  proves  most  fatal  to  those 
where  the  use  of  the  sword  is  not  understood.’  But  in  the  Government  of  His 
Excellency  Charles  Boone,  nobody  can  say  there  was  not  loss  on  both  sides  ; for 
victories  depend  on  the  hand  of  God,  and  for  this  reason  great  men  take  little 
notice  of  such  losses.  Your  Excellency  is  pleased  to  write,  ‘ That  he  who  follows 
war  purely  through  an  inclination  that  he  hath  thereto,  one  time  or  another  w ill 
find  cause  to  repent,’  Of  this  I suppose  your  Excellency  hath  found  proof  ; for  w’e  are 
not  always  victorious,  nor  always  unfortunate.  Your  Excellency  is  pleased  to  write, 
‘ That  you  w'ell  understood  the  manner  of  my  government,  and,  for  that  reason,  th.at 
you  could  not  enter  upon  any  treaty  of  peace  with  me,  unless  I would  first  set  at  liberty 
the  people  of  your  nation  that  are  prisoners.’  I very  well  know  your  Excellency 
understands  the  manner  of  my  government  from  its  beginning,  therefore  this  gives 
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three  English  ships  of  the  line  under  Commodore  Mathews  was 
beaten  off  by  the  Kolaba  garrison,  owing  to  tho  cowardice  or 
treachery  of  the  Portuguese,  and  in  1724  the  Vijaydurg  garrison 
were  equally  triumphant  in  withstanding  a formidable  Dutch 
attack  with  seven  ships,  two  bomb  vessels,  and  a body  of  troops. 
Emboldened  by  these  successes  in  1727,  Kanhoji  attacked  English 
vessels  and  took  a richly  laden  Company's  ship. 

In  1728  Kanhoji  seemed  inclined  to  come  to  terms  with  the 
English.  But,  in  1729,  he  captured  the  Company’s  galley  King 
William  and  took  Captain  McNeale  prisoner.  This  officer,  after  a 
fruitless  attempt  to  escape,  was  loaded  with  irons  and  so  severely 
beaten  that  his  life  was  despaired  of.  In  1730  the  Bombay 
Government  entered  into  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with 
Phond  Savant  of  Vddi  against  the  Angrias.  Kanhoji  died  in  1731.^ 
Grose  describes  him  as  dark  well-set  and  corpulent,  ^ quite  the  opposite 
of  the  fair,  lean,  and  wiry  Shivdji.’  He  was  full-faced  with  a 
sparkling  eye  and  stern  countenance,  very  severe  in  his  commands, 
and  exact  in  punishing.  Otherwise  he  was  liberal  to  his  officers 
and  soldiers  with  whom  he  affected  a sort  of  military  frankness,  not 
to  say  familiarity.  He  was  too  like  the  Marathas  to  be  very  careful 
of  keeping  faith,  and  excused  himself  for  not  making  peace  because 
he  knew  that  his  promises  could  not  be  trusted.^ 

He  left  six  sons,  two  legitimate  Sakhoji  and  Sambhaji,  and 
four  illegitimate  Tulaji,  Manaji,  Dhondji,  and  Yesd,ji.^  The  two 
legitimate  sons  divided  their  father’s  possessions,  Sakhoji  the 
elder  establishing  himself  at  Kolaba,  and  Sambhaji  the  younger 
at  Suvamdurg^  in  Ratnagiri.  This  division  greatly  reduced  the 
power  of  the  Angrias.  In  1731,  while  Sakhoji  the  Koldba  chief 
was  helping  the  Peshwa  Chimnaji  Appa  in  an  attack  on  Janjira, 
Ghazi  Khan,  a Moghal  noble,  established  himself  in  Musalman  or 
Upper  Cheul,  and  overran  and  wasted  the  lands  of  Kolaba.  Turning 
from  Janjira  the  Peshwa  and  Sakhoji  marched  together  against 
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me  no  wonder  ; but  if  your  Excellency  says  you  will  admit  any  proposition  after 
having  your  people  released,  I must  then  likewise  say  my  people  are  prisoners  under 
your  Excellency  ; How  can  I then  give  liberty  to  yours  ? If  your  Excellency’s 
intent  was  cordially  to  admit  any  overtures  of  peace  for  ending  our  present  disputes, 
and  if  you  really  write  to  me  for  that  end  concerning  the  liberty  of  your  people 
I am  to  assure  you  my  intent  is  cordially  the  same.  It  is  therefore  necessary  that 
some  person  of  character  intervene,  and  act  as  guarantee  between  us  to  whom  I will 
presently  send  your  Excellency’s  people.  Your  Excellency  will  afterwards  do  the 
like  by  mine.  The  prisoners  on  both  sides,  having  by  this  means  obtained  their 
liberty,  afterwards  we  shall  enter  on  what  relates  to  our  friendship  and  treaty  of 
peace  for  the  avoidance  of  prejudice  on  both  sides.  For  this  end  1 now  write  to  your 
Excellency,  which  I hope  will  meet  with  regard  ; and  if  your  Excellency’s  intention 
be  to  treat  of  peace  and  friendship,  be  pleased  to  send  an  answer  to  this,  that, 
conformable  thereto,  I may  consider  on  what  is  most  proper  to  be  done.  As  your 
Excellency  is  a man  of  understanding,  I need  say  no  more.” 

1 The  date  of  Kdnhoji’s  death  is  doubtful.  According  to  Grant  Duff  (History, 
230)  and  Nairne  (Konkan,  80)  his  death  took  place  in  n28.  According  to  Low 
(Indian  Havy,  I.  104)  and  Grose,  quoted  by  Low,  Kdnhoji  died  in  1731.  The  fact 
that  Ktlnhoji’s  name  is  mentioned  in  the  treaty  between  the  English  and  the 
SdvantvAdi  Chief  in  1730  supports  Grose’s  date. 

“ Grose’s  Account  of  Bombay,  I.  95. 

* In  1840,  when  direct  heirs  failed,  a descendant  of  YesAji  s contended  that  iesdji 
was  a legitimate  son.  But  the  claim  was  apparently  unfounded. 
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Ghazi  KhAn^  defeated  him,  took  him  prisoner,  and  destroyed  Eajkot 
the  citadel  of  Musalmdn  Cheul.^  In  1 732,  as  their  wars  were  ruining 
the  country,  the  Sidi,  though  he  kept  possession  of  E^ygad  fort, 
ceded  the  Peshwa  half  of  E^jpuri,  including  the  petty  divisions  of 
Tala,  Ghosale,  Nizampur,  Ghodegaon,  Birvadi,  and  half  of  Govdle 
in  the  present  sub-divisions  of  Eoha  and  Mangaon.^  In  1733 
Sakhoji  sent  envoys  to  Bombay  to  make  overtures  for  peace,  but 
he  died  before  the  close  of  the  year  (1733).  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  brother  Sambhaji,  who,  choosing  to  stay  at  Suvarndurg  with  his 
half-brother  Tulaji,  appointed  his  other  half-brothers  Yesaji  to  the 
civil  charge  and  Man4ji  to  the  naval  and  military  command  of  Kolaba. 
Shortly  after,  Miindji  quarrelled  with  his  brothers  Sambhaji  and 
Yesaji,  and  unable  to  stand  against  his  brothers^  superior  force,  took 
shelter  with  the  Portuguese  at  Lower  Cheul  or  Eevdanda.  Before 
long  he  left  Eevdanda,  and,  bringing  together  a few  followers, 
surprised  and  seized  the  fort  of  KolAba.  Mdndji  was  now  the 
undisputed  master  of  Kolaba,  and,  with  the  help  of  the  Peshwa, 
defeated  Yesdji  and  made  him  prisoner.  His  eyes  were  put  out,  and 
he  was  confined  at  Poyndd  and  then  at  Alibdg.  From  Alibdg  he 
escaped  to  the  Peshwa,'who  decided  that  he  had  no  claim  on  Kolaba, 
and,  on  his  engaging  not  again  to  break  the  peace,  settled  ten  khandis 
of  rice  and  £40  (Es.  400)  a month  on  him  and  sent  him  to  Eevdanda.® 
Maudji  successfully  resisted  Sambhaji’s  efforts  to  displace  him, 
and,  forming  an  alliance  with  Shahu,  tried  to  gain  the  fort  of 
Anjanvel  from  the  Sidi.  The  Bombay  Government  sent  some 
gallies  to  help  the  Sidi.  But,  as  they  were  ordered  to  take  no  active 
part  in  the  contest,  they  were  of  little  use,  and  the  Marathds  increased 
their  power.  The  Peshwa  took  possession  of  Edygad  and  Mahad, 
and  Mdndji  seized  some  vessels  and  established  himself  at  Eevas 
on  the  Pen  river.  As  the  Bombay  Government  could  not  allow 
Mdndji  to  establish  his  power  in  the  Bombay  harbour,  four  cruisers 
were  sent  against  him,  but  from  discord  among  the  British  com- 
manders the  whole  of  Angria^s  fleet  except  one  grab  was  allowed  to 
escape.  Meanwhile  the  British  and  the  Sidi  joined  in  an  alliance 
against  Angria.  They  agreed  that  all  prizes  made  at  sea  should 
be  given  to  the  English,  and  all  prizes  made  on  land  to  the  Sidi ; 
that  if  Khdnderi  was  taken  it  should  be  handed  to  the  English ; 
that  the  fort  of  Koldba  should  bo  demolished;  and  that  the 
revenues  of  Koldba  were  to  be  equally  divided  between  the  Sidi 
and  the  British.^  In  1 736,  Sambhdji  from  Vijaydurg  took  the  richly 
laden  English  ship  Derby,  the  armed  ship  Eestoration,  and  several 
other  smaller  vessels. 

In  1738  Sambhdji  arrived  at  Alibdg  from  Yijaydurg,  and  tried 
to  oust  Mdndji  from  Koldba.  Mdndji  received  help  from  the 
Bombay  Government  in  stores  and  money,  and  by  the  aid  of 
the  Peshwa  drove  off  Sambhdji.  In  return  for  the  Peshwa's 


1 Rdo  Sdheb  Bdl  Rdmchandra. 

2 Jervis’  Konkan,  133.  According  to  Grant  Duff  (233),  the  date  of  this  cession 

was  1635.  ® Bom.  Gov.  Rec.  Pol.  Dep.  (1840),  1107,  21. 

* Aitchison’s  Treaties,  IV.  (1876),  329-330. 
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assistance  Manaji  gave  up  the  forts  of  Kothligad  and  Riljmdchi 
near  Khandala,  and  agreed  to  pay  a yearly  tribute  of  £700 
(Rs.  7000)  and  to  provide  European  and  Chinese  articles  worth 
£300  (Rs.  3000)  more.^  Besides  helping  Mdnaji  with  money  and 
stores,  the  Bombay  Government  sent  some  ships  which  dispersed 
Sambhaji^s  fleet  and  forced  them  to  take  shelter  in  the  Rajpuri 
creek.^  Little  damage  was  done,  and  so  successful  were  Sambhaji’s 
raids  on  English  shipping,  that  ho  ventui* *ed  to  suggest  a peace 
on  condition  that  the  Bombay  Government  should  provide  their 
vessels  with  his  passes  and  pay  him  a yearly  sum  of  £200,000 
(Rs.  20,00,000).^  These  proposals  were  rejected.  Manaji  whom 
the  Bombay  Government  had  helped  in  his  wars  with  his  brother 
Sambhdji  turned  out  a faithless  ally.  He  gave  much  trouble  to 
Bombay,  seizing  English  vessels  and  taking  possession  of  Elephanta 
and  Karanja.  On  a promise  to  make  restitution  a hollow  peace  was 
concluded.^  In  1 739,  while  the  Portiiguese  were  besieged  at  Bassein 
by  the  Mardthds  under  Chimnaji  Appa,  Manaji  blocked  the  sea 
approach,  thus  cutting  off  all  supplies.  In  1740  a Portuguese  fleet 
was  destroyed  by  Angria,  and  on  the  14th  October  of  the  same 
year  when  articles  of  peace  were  signed  between  the  Peshwa  and 
the  Viceroy  of  Goa,  the  Portuguese  handed  Cheul  to  the  English 
who  had  acted  as  mediatoi's,  and  in  November,  after  the  Mar4th4,s 
had  fulfilled  their  part  of  the  conditions,  the  English  delivered 
Cheul  to  them.® 

In  1740,  with  the  help  of  his  half-brother  Tulfiji,  Sambhaji  again 
attacked  Manaji^s  territory,  took  Alibag,  Thai,  and  Sagargad, 
laid  siege  to  Kolilba,  and  cut  off  the  garrison^s  supply  of  fresh 
water.  In  these  straits  Manaji  sent  to  the  Peshwa  Balfiji  Bajirfiv, 
who  calling  on  the  Bombay  Government  to  help,  attacked  the 
besiegers,  and  took  Tulaji  prisoner.  The  English  ships  chased 
Sambh4ji’s  fleet  to  the  Ratnagiri  coast,  and  forced  Sambhdji 
to  retire  to  Suvarndurg.®  No  further  steps  were  taken,  as 
Manfiji,  finding  that  the  Peshwa’s  officers  were  scheming  to  take 
possession  of  Kolaba,  patched  up  a truce  with  Sambhaji,  and 
the  designs  of  the  Peshwa’s  officers  were  stopped  by  the  news  of 
Bajirdv^s  death.  Sambhfiji,  free  from  the  risk  of  attack  from  the 
north,  spread  his  power  over  the  greater  part  of  Savantvadi  (1740) 
and  shortly  after  (1744)  over  the  Ratnfi,giri  sub-division  of  Ddbhol.'^ 
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^ Grant  Dulf,  237.  Mr.  Bill  adds  that  under  this  agreement,  besides  Kothligad 
and  Rdjmdchi,  the  forts  of  Thai,  Tirgad,  and  Uran  were  made  over  to  the  Peshwa. 

2 Bom.  Quar.  Rev.  IV.  76.  * Bom.  Quar.  Rev.  IV.  76. 

* Bom.  Quar.  Rev.  IV.  77. 

® Bom.  Quar.  Rev.  IV.  89.  The  account  of  the  cession  of  Cheul  in  the  Quarterly 
Review  based  on  English  records  is  in  harmony  with  the  Portuguese  records.  (Dr.  Da 
Cunha,  5th  Oct.  1882).  According  to  Grant  Duff  (History,  256),  in  the  beginning  of 
1741  the  Mardthfls  attacked  and  took  Cheul  the  last  place  remaining  to  the  Portuguese 
between  Goa  and  Daman.  Grant  Duff’s  statement  based  on  Mardtha  MSS.  is  not  clear 
and  does  not  agree  with  what  he  states  in  another  passage  (247).  According  to  the 
other  passage,  in  1740  Sambhdji  Angria  attacked  Mdndji’s  territory  and  took  Cheul 
among  other  places.  It  is  hard  to  understand  how  in  1741  (January)  the  Mardthds 
took  (dieul  ‘ the  last  place  remaiuing  to  the  Portuguese,’  if  in  1740  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Sambhdji  as  part  of  Mdndji’s  territory. 

® Bom.  Quar.  Rev.  IV,  77.  ^ Jervis’  Konkan,  112. 
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Among  his  fleet  were  eight  vessels  of  400  tons  each.  In  1747 
Mandji’s  districts  were  unsuccessfully  attacked  by  the  Peshwa’s 
commandant  of  Mahuli  fort  near  the  Tal  pass  in  Thana.  Shortly 
after  this  the  Janjira  Sidis  sent  a strong  force  against  Kolaba,  but, 
with  the  Peshwa’s  help,  the  Sidis  were  completely  defeated  between 
Thai  and  Ndgaon  a few  miles  north  of  Alibag.  In  1748  Sambhaji 
died  and  was  succeeded  by  his  half-brother  Tulaji.  The  new 
chief  proved  no  less  destructive  to  British  shipping  than  his  brother. 
In  1 749  he  attacked  Commodore  James’  fleet,  and  after  a hard 
fight  was  driven  with  great  loss  to  Gheria.  Next  year,  in  spite  of  his 
defeat,  Tulaji  was  bold  enough  to  attack  Commodore  Lisle  in 
command  of  a fleet  of  several  vessels,  among  them  the  Vigilant 
of  sixty-four  and  the  Ruby  of  fifty  guns.^  Again,  in  February  1754, 
he  attacked  three  Dutch  ships  of  fifty,  thirty-six,  and  eighteen  guns, 
burnt  the  two  large  ones,  and  took  the  third.  So  great  were  the 
strength  and  activity  of  Angria’s  fleet  that  it  cost  the  East  India 
Company  £50,000  (Rs.  5,00,000)  a year  to  protect  their  trade.^ 
Elated  with  this  success  Tulaji  built  several  vessels,  set  two  large 
ships  on  the  stocks,  and  boasted  that  he  would  soon  be  master  of 
the  Indian  seas. 

For  long  the  Peshwa  and  the  Bombay  Government  planned  his 
ruin.  At  last,  in  1755,  it  was  settled  that,  in  the  next  fair 
season,  the  Peshwa’s  troops  should  attack  Tuldji  from  land 
and  the  British  by  sea.  At  the  close  of  the  year  (Dec.  22,  1755) 
Commodore  James  was  sent  to  survey  Gheria  fort,  which  was 
then  thought  to  be  as  strong  as  Gibraltar.  He  found  that  ships 
could  get  within  point-blank  shot ; that,  on  shore,  a diversion 
could  be  made  by  carrying  guns  to  the  tops  of  two  hills ; and 
that  the  fort  was  crowded  with  unprotected  buildings.  The 
place  was  surprisingly  unlike  what  he  had  heard.^  The  Bombay 
Government  were  fortunate  in  having  in  their  harbour  a Royal 
Squadron  under  Admiral  Watson,  and  a strong  detachment  of 
troops  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  afterwards  Lord  Clive.  On  the 
7th  of  April  1 756,  the  fleet  of  twelve  men-of-war,  six  of  the  Royal 
and  six  of  the  Company’s  navy,  with  800  European  and  600  Native 
troops,  and  five  bomb  vessels  with  a company  of  artillery,  and  four 
Maratha  grabs  and  forty  gallivats,  sailed  from  Bombay.^  A few 
vessels  were  sent  ahead  to  block  the  harbour  and  the  fleet  arrived 
off  Gheria  on  the  eleventh.  The  Maratha  land  force,  which  had 
been  afield  for  some  time,  was  camped  against  Gheria.  On  the 


1 Milburn’s  Oriental  Commerce,  I.  206.  Low’s  Indian  Navy,  I.  124. 

® I assure  you,  Sir,  it  is  not  to  be  called  high,  nor,  in  my  opinion,  strong.  It  is 
indeed  a large  mass  of  buildings,  and  I believe  the  walls  may  be  thick.  But  that  part 
of  the  works  which  fell  under  my  observation  and  which  was  three-quarters  of 
their  circumference  is  quite  irregular,  with  round  towers  and  long  curtains  in  the 
eastern  manner,  and  which  discovered  only  thirty-two  embrazures  below  and  fifteen 
above.  Commodore  James,  21st  December  1755,  Ives’  Voyages,  80. 

“*  The  details  were  : Royal  Squadron,  one  70  guns,  one  66  guns,  one  60  guns,  one  oO 
guns,  one  20  guns,  and  one  16  guns  ; Company’s  Squadron,  one  44  guns,  four  28  guns, 
and  one  16  guns.  Of  the  Native  troops  300  were  Portuguese  and  300  sepoys.  Low  s 
Indian  Navy,  I.  134.  These  details  differ  slightly  from  those  given  by  Orme.  Hist. 
Frag.  408-417  in  Nairnc’s  Koiikan,  92. 
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arrival  of  the  British  fleet,  Tulaji  Angria,  terrified  by  its  strength, 
left  the  fort  iu  his  brother’s  chai’ge  and  surrendered  to  the  Maratha 
general.  On  the  next  morning  (12th),  hearing  that  the  Maratha 
general  had  extorted  from  Tuld,ji  an  order  for  the  delivery  of  the 
fortress.  Admiral  Watson  summoned  the  fort  to  surrender.  As 
no  answer  was  sent,  the  fleet  formed  two  divisions  and  sailed  in 
with  the  afternoon  sea  breeze,  each  ship  covering  a bomb  ketch, 
and  protecting  the  column  of  smaller  vessels  from  the  enemy’s 
fire.  They  passed  the  point  into  the  river,  and,  anchoring  fifty 
yards  off  the  north  fortifications,  ^ under  a heavy  fire,  battered 
them  from  150  pieces  of  cannon.  Angria’s  ships  were  all  fastened 
together  under  the  fort,  and  a shell  setting  one  on  fire  the  whole 
were  burnt.^  Another  shell  set  fire  to  the  buildings  in  the  fort, 
and  the  tremendous  cannonade  silenced  the  guns.^  Still  the 
commandant  held  out.  To  prevent  the  fort  being  handed  over  to  the 
Mardthds  Colonel  Clive  landed  and  held  the  ground  between  the 
Peshwa’s  army  and  the  fort.  Next  morning  the  Admiral  again 
summoned  the  fort  to  surrender.  The  commandant  asked  for  time 
to  consult  his  brother.  A respite  was  granted,  but,  as  no  answer 
came,  the  bombardment  was  re-opened  in  the  afternoon.  By  five 
o’clock  the  garrison  surrendered,  and  Colonel  Clive  marched  in  and 
took  possession.^ 

Though  the  masonry  was  destroyed  the  rock  defences  were  perfect. 
A determined  garrison  need  not  have  yielded  to  any  sea  attack. 
Fifteen  hundred  prisoners  were  taken  : eight  Englishmen^  and  three 
Dutchmen  were  rescued  j and  plunder,  amounting  besides  stores  to 
£125,000  (Rs.  12,50,000),  was  divided  among  the  captors.®  The 
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1 One  ship  of  74  guns,  eight  grabs  of  from  20  to  30  guns,  and  sixty  gallivats.  Low’s 
Indian  Navy,  I.  136.  Of  Angria’s  ships  Dr.  Ives  (1755)  writes  ; ‘ They  are  not 
unlike  the  Tartans  of  the  Mediterranean  only  a great  deal  lower  ; they  carry  two 
guns  in  the  bow  and  vast  numbers  of  men.  Their  music  is  a plain  brass  tube, 
shaped  like  a trumpet  at  both  ends  and  about  ten  feet  long  and  a drum  called  a 
tom  tom,  a skin  stretched  on  a large  shallow  brass  pan,  on  which  they  strike  with 
two  large  sticks  and  make  an  amazing  noise.  Among  them  are  two  ketches  which 
they  call  grabs.’  Several  of  the  gallivats  had  blue  or  green  or  white  pendants  like 

Portuguese  at  the  masthead,  and  one  had  a white  flag  with  a red  cross  in  the 

middle.  Ives’  Voyage,  43,  80.  , . , , . 

2 According  to  another  account  the  same  fire  which  burnt  the  ships  passed  to  a 
large  vessel  lying  on  the  shore,  and  from  her  to  several  smaller  craft  that  were 
building.  From  the  building  yard  it  made  its  way  to  the  arsenals,  store  house, 
suburbs,  and  city,  and  even  to  several  parts  of  the  fort,  particularly  to  a square  tower 
where  it  continued  burning  all  the  night  with  such  violence  that  the  stone  walls 
appeared  like  red-hot  iron.  Ives’  Voyage,  85. 

3 According  to  Dr.  Ives  (Voyage,  85),  Colonel  Clive  in  making  his  approaches  from 
the  land  greatly  annoyed  the  enemy.  At  a quarter  past  five  he  came  to  the  Admiral’s 
ship  bringing  an  officer  from  the  fort  with  the  articles  of  capitulation.  These  were 
agreed  to  by  himself  and  the  two  Admirals,  and  an  English  officer  was  sent  to  take 
possession  of  the  fort  and  to  hoist  English  colours.  Then  Captains  Forbes  and 
Buchanan  were  detached  with  sixty  men  to  see  the  garrison  lay  down  their  arms,  and, 
on  the  14th  at  sunrise,  the  Colonel  and  the  whole  army  marched  into  the  place. 

4 Ives  (Voyage,  88)  gives  the  names  of  ten  English. 

5 Milbum's  Oriental  Commerce,  I.  296.  In  Gheria  were  found  250  cannon,  six  brass 
mortars,  an  immense  quantity  of  stores  and  ammunition,  £10,000  in  silver  rupees,  and 
£30,000  in  valuable  effects  (Ives’  Voyage,  86).  According  to  Dr.  Ives  (Voyage, 
81-82),  a council  of  sea  and  land  officers  which  was  held  before  setting  out  on  the 
expedition,  to  avoid  disputes,  had  settled  that  Admiral  Watson  as  Commander-in- 
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ruin  of  Angria’s  navy  was  completed  by  the  destruction  of  two  sixty 
gun  ships  on  the  stocks.  Four  of  the  Company’s  vessels  and  a 
detachment  of  600  European  and  Native  troops  were  left  to  guard  the 
harbour  and  fort.^  TuUji  Angria  remained  a prisoner  till  his  death.^  * 
According  to  the  agreement  made  in  the  preceding  year  (1755)  | 
BAnkot,  with  eight  surrounding  villages,  and  Dasgaon  were  made 
over  to  the  British.^  The  Bombay  Government  were  very  anxious  T 
to  keep  Gheria,  and  offered  to  give  Bankot  in  exchange.  But  the  c 
Peshwa  would  not  agree  and  Gheria  was  handed  over  in  the  following  ■ 
October.  The  Peshwa  made  it  the  head-quarters  of  a district  and  r 
the  seat  of  his  Admiral  Anandrdv  Dhulap,  whose  descendants  are  L 
still  settled  at  Vijaydurg.  Under  the  Peshwa  piracy  flourished  as  1 
vigorously  as  under  Angria.^  |j 

In  1757  when  MAnaji  was  in  the  Deccan  helping  the  Peshwa  || 
against  the  NizAm,  his  lands  were  invaded  and  plundered  by  the  fl 
Sidis.  On  his  return  (1758)  ManAji  drove  them  out  of  his  territory,  D 
but  failed  in  an  attack  on  Danda-Rajpuri.^  Mandji  died  in  1759.  || 
In  spite  of  the  troubled  times  in  which  he  ruled,  Mdndji,  with  the 
help  of  his  brother  Dhondji,  is  said  to  have  added  to  the  revenue 
and  improved  the  condition  of  his  state.®  He  was  succeeded  by 
Raghoji,  the  first  Angria  of  that  name,  the  eldest  of  his  ten 
illegitimate  sons.'^ 

On  Manaji’s  death  the  Janjira  troops  attacked  the  Koldba  territory, 
desti’oyed  many  temples,  and  laid  waste  many  villages,  but  with  the 


Chief  of  the  king’s  squadron  should  have  two-thirds  of  one-eighth  of  the  spoil,  and 
Bear  Admiral  Pocock  one-third  of  one-eighth,  while  Lieut. -Colonel  Clive  and  Major 
Chambers  were  to  share  equally  with  the  captains  of  king’s  ships.  The  captains  of 
the  Company’s  ships  and  captains  of  the  army  were  to  share  equally  with  lieutenants 
of  men-of-war  and  subaltern  ofi&cers  of  the  army,  and  lieutenants  of  the  Company  s 
ships  with  warrant  officers  of  the  navy.  Afterwards,  as  the  officers  of  the  army 
objected  to  their  Commander-in-Chief  sharing  with  Captains  of  men-of-war.  Admiral 
Watson  undertook  to  make  Colonel  Clive’s  portion  equal  to  Admiral  Pocock  s.  tJnder 
this  arrangement,  after  Gheria  fell,  a sum  of  about  £1000  was  found  due  to  Colonel 
Clive  from  Admiral  Watson.  This  Admiral  W^atsoii  sent  with  his  compliments,  but 
Colonel  Clive  was  generous  enough  to  refuse  it,  saying  that  he  would  not  deprive  the 
Admiral  of  the  contents  of  his  private  purse,  and  that  he  had  appeared  to  accept  of 
the  terms  only  for  the  good  of  the  service. 

1 Nairne’s  Konkan,  95.  . ..,  -r  , , 

2 According  to  one  (Grant  Dutf,  292  ; Low’s  Indian  Navy,  I.  136)  account,  he  was  ^ 
first  confined  near  Raygad  in  Koliba  ; according  to  another  account  he  was  kept  ni 
Vandan  near  Sdtara,  and  afterwards  in  ShoUpur.  His  tomb  and  those  of  his  six 
wives,  one  of  whom  became  a sati,  are  shown  at  Vijaydurg. 

3 Aitchison’s  Treaties,  V.  17.  ■ , . . 

4 In  1780  Anandrdv  attacked  and  captured  an  English  ship  carrying  despatches 
to  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  imprisoned  an  officer  in  Rasdlgad  near  Mahilbaleshvar. 
Again  in  April  1782,  in  spite  of  a gallant  resistance,  he  captured  the  Ranger,  a ship 
of  the  Bombay  Marine.  In  1800  Lieutenant  Hayes  was  sent  to  harass  the  pirates, 
but  though  he  punished  them  severely,  they  were  soon  as  troublesome  as  ever.  In 
May  1818  Colonel  Imlack,  attempting  to  take  Vijaydurg,  was  met  by  so  heavy  a fire 
that  his  ships  were  forced  to  cut  their  cables  and  run.  But  the  whole  of  the  district 
had  now  passed  to  the  British,  and  in  June  of  the  same  year  the  commandante,  two 
brothers  of  the  Dhulap  family,  surrendered.  In  the  river  was  taken  the  Admiral  s j 
ship,  156  feet  long,  33  beam,  and  430  tons  burden. 

6 R4o  Sdheb  B41  Rdmchandra. 

6 Mr.  Dunlop,  15th  August  1824,  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  121  of  1825,  13-14. 

7 The  names  were  Raghoji,  Mahimilji,  Chimnilji,  Dhondoji,  KrishnAji,  iulaji,  Hiroji, 
Takoji,  Sambhiiji,  and  RAinAji. 
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Peshwa’s  help  Eaghoji  succeeded  in  driving  them  out.  He  attacked 
the  Sidi  fort  on  the  island  of  Underi  near  Kh^nderi,  took  it  after 
a severe  struggle,  and  presented  it  to  the  Peshwa  in  return  for 
the  help  given  by  the  Peshwa^s  troops.  Eaghoji,  though  little 
more  scrupulous  than  other  Angrias  in  his  raids  on  trading 
ships,  was  a good  ruler  and  did  much  to  improve  his  territory  by 
free  grants  of  salt-marsh  at  Cheul,  Akshi,  Thai,  and  other  coast 
villages.  Forbes,  who  visited  Alibag  in  1771,  found  Eaghoji  living 
in  the  island  fort  of  Koldba,  though  his  palace,  treasury,  stables, 
and  gardens  were  on  the  mainland  in  Alibag.  He  was  a man  of 
comely  person,  pleasing  countenance,  and  princely  manners.  He  paid 
the  Peshwa  a yearly  tribute  of  £20,000  (Es.  2,00,000),  and  held  his 
lands  on  military  tenure  furnishing  a supply  of  troops.  The  district 
seems  to  have  been  fairly  prosperous.  It  was  barren  and  rocky  in 
parts,  but  there  were  cultivated  plains  enlivened  by  a busy  peasantry. 
There  were  many  travellers  and  droves  of  oxen.  The  valley  of  the 
Cheul  river  between  Kolaba  and  Eoha  was  populous  and  cultivated. 
Alibag  also  was  pleasant  and  well- tilled.^ 

Eaghoji  died  in  1793,  leaving  by  his  wife  Anandib^i,  a lady  of  the 
Bhonsle  family,  two  legitimate  sons  Mdnaji  and  Kd^nhoji  both  of 
them  children,  and  an  illegitimate  son  of  mature  age  Jaysing. 
Jaysing  appointed  the  infant  Manaji  to  the  chiefship,  but  by 
failing  to  refer  the  matter  to  Poona,  incurred  the  displeasure 
of  the  Peshwa.2  At  the  same  time  Anandibai,  Mdnaji^s  mother, 
jealous  of  Jaysing’s  influence  over  her  son,  laid  a plot  for  his 
destruction.  Hearing  of  the  plot.  Jaysing  arrested  and  executed 
two  of  her  chief  advisers,  threw  four  of  them  into  prison,  and 
banished  all  the  members  of  the  Bhonsle  family  from  the  territory. 
On  this  the  Peshwa  sent  troops  against  Jaysing  under  the  command 
of  Mddhavrav  Phadke  and  Jivaji.  Jay  sing  met  them  at  Sangam  near 
Khandala.  The  result  of  the  fight  was  doubtful,  but  the  Poona 
troops  pushed  on  to  Sakhar  and  burnt  Angria’s  fleet.  At  Sakhar 
they  were  again  attacked  by  Jaysing  and  completely  defeated  with 
the  loss  of  their  leader.  Disappointed  in  her  hope  of  further  help 
from  the  Peshwa,  Anandibdi  gathered  troops,  besieged  the  Koldba 
fort,  imprisoned  Jay  sing,  and  executed  his  chief  adviser.  After  four 
months  Jaysing  escaped,  and  collecting  some  followers  besieged 
Hirakot  in  Alibdg.  Anandibai  led  an  army  against  the  besiegers, 
and,  in  a bloody  and  hard-fought  battle,  defeated  Jaysing  with  such 
loss  that  he  fled  to  Poona.  In  Jaysing’s  absence  his  wife  Sanku- 
varbai  collected  some  troops  and  succeeded  in  taking  Nagothna. 
On  hearing  of  his  wife’s  success  Jaysing  returned  from  Poona,  won 
several  battles,  and  (1796)  so  utterly  defeated  the  rival  ai’my  near 
Cheul,  that  Mdn^ji  with  a few  followers  fled  to  MahM  and  Anandibai 
died  of  vexation.  Jaysing  marched  to  Alibag  and  took  the  forts  of 
Hirakot,  Sagai’gad,  and  Khanderi. 

Hearing  that  the  Peshwa  had  promised  to  help  Manaji,  Jay  sing 
applied  for  aid  to  Bd-burdv,  Sindia’s  commander-in-chief  who  was 
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2 Grant  Duff,  507. 
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a relation  of  his  own,  a son  of  Yesdji  who  was  blinded  by  M^nap  I. 
in  1733.  Baburdv  agreed  to  come  to  Jaysing’s  assistance.  But 
as  he  had  much  influence  with  Sindia,  he  arranged  that  any  attempt 
of  his  to  gain  possession  of  KoUba  would  have  the  Peshwa’s  support. 
With  this  understanding  Baburd,v  set  out  for  Alibdg  and  picking  a 
quarrel  with  Jaysiiig,  with  the  help  of  Daulatrav  Sindia  and  his 
general  Haripant,  took  the  Alib^g  fort  of  Hirdkot,  and  treacherously 
seized  Mdnaji,  Kanhoji,  and  Jaysing.  Sankuvarbdi,  Jaysmg  s wife, 
once  more  came  to  her  husband’s  help,  and  took  the  fort  of  Kh^deri. 
In  1799  Mdndji,  who  with  his  brother  Kanhoji  had  fled  to  Poona, 
returned  with  a few  followers.  But  after  two  defeats,  at  Cheul 
and  at  Ndgothna,  both  he  and  Kdnhoji  were  again  made  prisoners. 
Baburdv,  who  was  now  undisputed  master,  was  invested  with  the 
chiefship  by  the  Peshwa  Bajirdv.  Soon  after  he  attempted  without 
success  to  take  Khdnderi  from  Jaysing’s  wife.  On  the  failure  of 
his  attack  Baburdv  promised  to  set  Jaysing  free  if  Sankuvarbai 
gave  up  the  fort.  Khdnderi  was  handed  over,  but  instead  ot 
releasing  Jaysing,  Baburdv  put  him  to  death  and  threw  his  wife 
and  children  into  prison.  Jaysing’s  eldest  son  escaped  to  Bombay, 
and  in  1807,  collecting  a force  of  2000  men,  placed  it  under  the 
command  of  one  Bachdji  Shet,  a goldsmith  of  Revdanda  Bachaji 
captured  the  fort  of  Hirdkot  in  Alibdg  and  Sdgargad.  But  Baburav, 
getting  help  from  the  British  by  sea  and  from  the  Peshwa  by  land, 
and  bribing  Bachdji’s  officers,  captured  him  and  some  of  his  leading 
supporters, and  either  hanged  them  or  hurled  them  down  the  Sagargad 
rocks  In  1813  Baburdv  died,  and  for  a year  after  his  death  the 
state  was  managed  by  his  widow.  Then  Mdndji  proclaimed  himselt 
chief  and  his  claim  was  recognised  by  the  Peshwa,  who,  in  return  tor 
his  support,  received  the  island  of  Khdnderi  and  twenty  villages 
yielding  a yearly  revenue  of  £1000  (Rs.  10,000).^  These  troubles 
and  disorders  caused  such  injury  to  Kolaba,  that  the  yearly  revenue 
fell  to  about  £30,000  (Rs.  3,00,000).  Mauaji  died  in  181  /. 

In  the  same  year  (1817)  the  Peshwa  Bdjirdv,  who  had  determined 
to  break  with  the  English,  sent  his  wife  with  much  property  to  the 
fort  of  Rdygad.  After  the  capture  of  Isdpur  and  Lohgad  near  the 
top  of  the  Bor  pass  Lieutenant-Colonel  Brother,  on  the  1 /th  March 
1818,  made  arrangements  for  the  capture  of  all  places  of  strength  in 
Koldba.  Tala  and  Ghosdle  fell  almost  without  opposition,  and  the 
troops  marched  from  Inddpur  to  Mahad.  Major  Hall  of  the  89th 
Regiment  with  a detachment  of  200  Europeans  and  as  many  sepoys 
was  sent  to  Raygad,  where,  after  an  obstinate  siege  of  eleven  days,  tho 
fort  was  surrendered  by  the  Mardthas.^ 

Mdndjiwas  succeeded  by  his  son  Raghoji  a boy  of  fourteen.  During 
his  minority  the  state  was  managed  by  his  father  s minister 
Parshurdm  Bivalkar.  Even  on  reaching  manhood  though  he  hated 
him  Raghoji  was  unable  to  free  himself  from  Bivalkar  who  had 
bought  over  all  the  state  officers  and  ruined  the  chief  by  extravagant 


1 These  villages  were  restored  to  Angri^.  in  1818,  a few  days  before  the^utbreak 
of  hostilities  between  the  Peshwa  and  the  English. 

2 Details  are  given  under  RAygad,  1 laces  of  Interest. 
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expenditure.!  1821  Baburav’s  ^i^^w  Kasibai  petitioned 
British  Government  to  support  the  claim  of  son  , 

Kolaba  state.  But  the  Government  decided  that  ^ , 

had  favoured  the  supersession  of  Bdburav  s branch  of  the  y 

Man^iii,  the  question  could  not  be  re-opened.^  In  June  Ib-^  the 
relations  between  the  Kolaba  chief  and  the  British  Go^e^^^nt 
were  fixed  by  a treaty  under  which  the  British  supremacy  and  the 

riffht  of  investiture  were  recognised,  grant-holders  and 

indmddrs  were  guaranteed  the  possession  of  their  lands,  and  provision 
was  made  for  the  relations  and  dependants  of  the  chief  s family. 

Raghoii^s  rule,  chiefly  it  was  said  under  the  influence  of  Bivalkar, 
was  marked  by  great  cruelty  and  oppression.  For  long  the 
people  rememb^ed  it  as  the  rule  of  Angarak  that  is  Mars  the 
planet  of  evil  influence.  Ragho ji  died  on  the  2 6th  J f ; 

He  left  three  widows,  Kamlabai,  Ambikabai,  and  Yashoddbfl , o 
whom  the  last  was  with  child.  He  had  also  four  daughters  and 
two  illegitimate  sons.  On  Ragho]i  s death  Mr.  Courtenay  was 
sent  to  Kolaba  to  prevent  any  attempt  at  fraud,  and  to  ascertain 
and  report  if  there  was  any  near  male  relation  who  had  a 
claim  to  the  chiefship.  Mr.  Courtenay  reached  Kolaba  on  the 
29th  December  and  on  the  29th  January  1839 
Government  that  Yashodabai  had  given  birth  to  a son.  Before 
the  recognition  of  RaghojPs  posthumous  son  the  succession  to 
the  Kolaba  state  was  claimed  by  Baburav  s nephew  Sambh% 
then  residing  at  Gwalior.  On  hearing  of  Raghoji  s death  he 
addressed  a letter  to  the  Bombay  Government,  stating  that  no  one 
was  entitled  to  claim  the  chiefship  of  KoUba  but  himself  and 
his  brother.  Shortly  after  the  Resident  at  Gwalior  forwarded  a 
note  from  that  court  supporting  Sambhaji’s  claims. 
were  inquired  into  and  negatived,  and  he  was  informed  of  the  birth 
and  investiture  of  Raghoji’s  posthumous  son  On  the  6th  of 
February  Government  recognised  the  child  as  the  chief  of  KoMba 
under  the  title  of  Kanhoji  II.  Bivalkar  was  summoned  to  Bombay 
to  make  arrangements  to  secure  good  management  at  Kolaba 
during  the  minority.  It  was  agreed  that  the  minister  should 
continue  to  manage  the  state  in  concert  with  the  senior  widow  of 
the  late  chief.  And  an  agreement  of  five  articles 
of  which  stipulated  that  the  minister  was  to  co-operate  cordial  y with 
Government  for  the  improvement  of  the  country  and  for  bettmng 
the  state  of  the  people,  and  that  he  was  to  keep  Governme 
informed  of  all  events  of  importance.  When  this  ^reement  was 
completed  Mr.  Courtenay  was  recalled  from  KoUba. 
ments  met  with  the  approval  of  the  Governor-General. 

April)  the  infant  chief  Kanho]i  II.  died,  and  with  his  death  the 
legitimate  line  of  the  Angria  family  became  extinct. 

Raghoii’s  widows  applied  for  leave  to  adopt  an  heir.  But  t e 
Governor-General  decided  that  there  was  no  sufficient  reason  for 


1 Rio  Siheb  Bil  Rimchandra. 

3 Details  are  given  in  Aitchison’s  Treaties,  IV.  (1876), 
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granting  such  a favour.  No  one  had  any  right  to  succeed,  and  as  small 
independent  jurisdictions  clogged  and  impeded  the  administration 
of  justice,  intei’fered  with  the  most  indispensable  fiscal  rules,  stood 
in  the  way  of  improved  communications,  and  instead  of  contributing 
to  the  expenses  of  public  protection  added  seriously  to  their 
weight,  the  opportunity  of  annexing  the  KoUba  state  should  not 
be  lost.^  All  personal  property  should  be  distributed  among  the 
surviving  members  of  the  family  according  to  ordinary  law  and 
custom,  and  a liberal  pension  should  be  granted  from  the  lapsed 
revenue  to  those  who  might  be  entitled  to  it.  The  Governor- 
General  further  desired  that  there  should  be  no  abruptness  or 
disregard  of  local  wishes  in  introducing  the  general  forms  and  rules 
of  British  administration.  The  three  widows  were  allowed  a yearly 
pension  of  £2800  (Rs.  28,000),  of  which  £1200  (Rs.  12,000)  were 
given  to  the  senior  widow  Kamldbdi  and  the  remaining  £1600 
(Rs.  16,000;  were  divided  equally  between  the  two  younger  wddows, 
Yashodabai  and  Ambikabai.^  Mr.  J.  M.  Davies  was  appointed 
Political  Superintendent  with  instructions  to  assimilate  the  revenue 
system  with  that  in  force  in  the  neighbouring  districts,  to  abolish 
objectionable  taxes,  to  establish  British  rules  and  rates  of  sea 
customs,  to  remove  land  and  transit  duties  and  frontier  outposts, 
and  to  introduce  the  British  excise  on  salt. 

Two  practices  ceased  in  Kolaba  on  the  introduction  of  British 
management.  The  dark  underground  dungeons  in  Underi  were  no 
longer  used  as  state  prisons,  and  women  convicted  of  adultery  were 
no  longer  employed  as  prosktutes  to  raise  a body  of  female  slaves 
for  the  use  of  the  state. ^ 

In  1840  (24th  November)  a large  band  of  Ramoshis  from  the  Pant 
Sachiv’s  territories  entered  the  district  and  plundered  Nizampur, 
Nagothna,  and  Roha.  A party  from  the  15th  Regiment  N.  I.  was 
Called  in  to  act  against  the  marauders,  and  the  Resident  of  S4tara 
was  compelled  to  strengthen  his  frontier  posts.  The  disturbance  was 
soon  suppressed,  and  several  of  the  ringleaders  were  captured  and 
punished.  Since  1840  the  district  has  enjoyed  unbroken  peace. 


1 Letter,  31st  August  1840. 

2 AmbikdbAi  died  in  1848  (February  4),  and  Kamldbdi  in  1852  (March  20). 
Yashoddbdi  is  still  (1881)  living  at  Alib4g  and  is  allowed  a yearly  pension  of  £1000 
(Rs.  10,000).><. 

3 Details  of  the  state  prisons  and  of  the  state  slayes  are  given  under  Justice. 
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CHAPTEK  VIII. 

LAND  ADMINISTRATION  L 

SECTION  L — ACQUISITION,  CHANGES,  AND  STAFF, 

The  earliest  British  possessions  in  the  present  district  of  Kolaba 
were  the  two  villages  of  Ddsgaon  and  Koniala  in  Mahdd,  which,  along 
with  the  fort  of  Bankot  at  the  mouth  of  the  Savitri,  were  ceded  by  the 
Peshwa  in  1758.  On  the  overthrow  of  the  PeshAva’s  power  in  1818, 
the  lands  of  Sankshi  that  is  Pen,  Rajpuri  that  is  Roha  and  part  of 
Mdngaon,  andRaygadincludingMahadand  the  rest  of  Mdngaon  came 
into  British  possession.  Between  1818  and  1840  several  exchanges 
of  villages  took  place  between  the  British  Government  and  the 
Alibdg  and  Bhor  chiefs.  And  in  1840,  on  the  death  without  issue 
of  Raghoji  Angria,  the  Koldba  state,  including  Underi  and  Revdanda 
corresponding  to  the  present  Alibag  and  part  of  north-west  Roha, 
and  several  groups  of  villages  now  in  the  Panvel  and  Karjat  sub- 
divisions of  Thana  lapsed  to  the  British.^ 

After  they  came  into  the  hands  of  the  British  in  1818,  the  three 
sub-divisions  of  Sankshi,  Rajpuri,  and  Raygad  formed  the  northern 
part  of  the  south  Konkan  or  Ratnagiri  collectorate.  In  1830, 
when  Ratndgiri  Avas  reduced  to  a sub-collectorate  and  Thana  raised 
to  a principal  collectorate,  these  three  sub-divisions  passed  from 
Ratmlgiri  to  Thdna.  In  1840  when  the  Kolaba  state  lapsed  to  the 
British  Government,  it  was  at  first  placed  under  an  officer  styled 
Political  Superintendent.  In  1844  the  title  of  Superintendent  was 
changed  to  Agent,  and,  under  Act  XVII.  of  1844  the  Koldba 
state  was  embodied  in  the  British  territoi*y  and  brought  under  the 
ordinary  laws  and  regulations.  . Under  the  same  Act,  in  October 


^ Materials  for  the  Administrative  History  of  Koldha  include,  in  addition  to  the 
Thdna  and  Ratndgiri  Reports  and  Statements,  Bombay  Government  Selections  VII. 
LXXIV.  XCVI.  and  CXLIV. 

- The  details  of  these  acquisitions  are  as  follows:  In  1756  the  Peshwa  ceded 
(Treaty,  12th  October  1756)  the  villages  of  DAsgaon  and  KomAla  yielding  a land  rent 
of  Rs.  1525  and  22  khandis  of  grain.  In  1818,  on  the  surrender  of  the  PeJshwa  BdjirAo 
(Articles  of  Surrender,  1st  June  1818),  the  British  Government  took  possession  of 
the  sub-diAusions  of  Sdnkshi,  Rjljpuri,  and  Raygad,  then  forming  the  northern  part 
of  the  south  Konkan.  In  1822,  in  exchange  for  other  districts,  Angria  ^ded  (Treaiiy, 
3rd  June  1822)  the  half  share  of  the  Dalvi  salt  lands  in  the  Un^ri  su]^^A^(5n*,'the 
villages  of  the  Tungdrtan  group,  the  villages  and  salt-lands  of  the  Hamr^iir  group, 
the  villages  and  salt  lands  of  the  Aurvalit  group,  and  14  villages  of  Digar  in  Vareri  and 
a share  of  the  customs  of  Karndla.  In  1830,  in  exchange  for  other  districts,  the  Pant 
Sachiv  (Treaty,  12th  April  1830)  ceded  his  share  of  the  Ndgothna  and  A shtami  groups 
and  of  twelve  villages  in  the  Sdi  or  Shi  group  now  part  of  Panvel  in  Thdna.  In  18.33, 
in  exchange  for  other  districts,  Angria  (Agreement,  31st  December  1833)  ceded  the 
half  village  of  Pdtansdi,  the  village  of  Kanddla,  and  his  share  of  the  Ndgothna  and 
Haveli  groups.  In  1840,  on  Angria’s  death,  the  Koldba  state,  with  a land  rent  of 
Rs.  2,04,837  and  11,603  khandis  oi  grain,  lapsed  to  the  British  Government.  This 
territory  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Bombay  harbour,  on  the  east  by  the 
Ndgothna  river  and  Sdnkshi  and  Rdjpuri,  on  the  south  by  the  Revdanda  river,  and 
on  the  west  by  the  sea. 
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1844,  Aurvalit  and  parts  of  Tungd,rtau,Kaniala,  Cbimankhal,  Vdlcrul, 
Durg,  Haveli,  and  Antora  were  transferred  to  the  Thana  district.^ 
In  1844-45  Ski  was  transferred  to  Thana,  and  Ndgothna  was  made 
subordinate  to  Sdnkshi  or  Pen.  Act  VIII.  of  1853  brought  the 
lapsed  state  more  effectually  under  the  general  rules  of  the  British 
Administration,  and,  in  the  following  year,  a munsif^s  court  was 
opened  in  Alibdg. 

In  1853  the  Koldba  Agency,  that  is  the  Underi  and  Revdanda 
sub-divisions,  were,  with  the  three  sub-divisions  of  Sdnkshi,  Rajpuri, 
and  Raygad  and  the  six  petty  divisions  of  Ndgothna,  Tala,  Nizdmpur, 
Goregaon,  Birvddi,  and  Poladpur,  formed  into  the  sub-collectorate 
of  Koldba  subordinate  to  Thana.  In  1866  S4nkshi  was  named  Pen, 
Rajpuri  was  named  Roha,  R4ygad  was  named  Mahdd,  and  Underi  and 
Revdanda  were  united  to  form  the  sub-division  of  Alibag.  In  1866-67 
the  Tala  and  Nizdmpur  petty  divisions  of  Rajpuri  and  the  Goregaon 
petty  division  of  Raygad  were  abolished,  and  the  new  sub-division  of 
M4,ngaon  was  formed^  and  the  petty  divisions  of  Birv4di  andPoladpur 
were  included  in  the  sub-division  of  Mahad.  In  1869  Kolaba  was 
raised  to  be  a collectorate  independent  of  Th4na.  It  has  at  present 
(1882)  five  sub-divisions,  Alibdgwith  204  villages.  Pen  with  156  and 
its  petty  division  Ndgothna  with  70,  Roha  with  152,  Mangaon  with 
231,  and  Mah4d  with  251,  or  a total  of  1064  villages.  Of  the  whole 
number  of  villages  500  are  directly  managed  or  khdlsa,  485  are 
managed  through  khots  or  hereditary  revenue  farmers,  and  seventy- 
nine  are  alienated  or  indm. 

The  revenue  administration  is  entrusted  to  a Collector,  on  a yearly 
pay  of  £2790  (Rs.  27,900).  This  oflBcer,  who  is  also  Political  Agent 
of  the  Janjira  state,  is  chief  magistrate,  and  executive  head  of  the 
district.  He  is  helped  in  his  work  of  general  supervision  by  a staff 
of  two  assistants,  of  whom  one  is  a covenanted  and  the  other 
an  uncovenanted  servant  of  Government.  The  sanctioned  yearly 
salary  of  the  covenanted  assistant  is  £600  (Rs.  6000),  and  that  of 
the  uncovenanted  assistant  is  £360  (Rs.  3600). 

Of  the  five  administrative  sub-divisions  four  are  generally 
entrusted  to  the  covenanted  assistant  and  one  is  kept  by  the 
Collector  under  his  own  direct  supervision.  The  uncovenanted 
assistant  as  head-quarter  or  huzur  deputy  collector  is  entrusted  with 
the  charge  of  the  treasury.  The  covenanted  and  uncovenanted 
assistants  are  also  magistrates,  and,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Collector,  the  covenanted  assistant  has  the  chief  management  of  the 
different  administrative  bodies,  local  fund  and  municipal  committees, 
within  the  limits  of  his  revenue  charge. 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  Collector  and  his  covenanted  assistant, 
the  revenue  charge  of  each  fiscal  sub-division  or  tdluka  is  placed  in 
the  hands  of  an  officer  styled  mdmlatddr.  These  functionaries  who 
are  also  entrusted  with  magisterial  powers  have  yearly  salaries 


1 Of  these  Aurvalit  and  portions  of  KarnAla  and  Tungirtan  are  in  the  present 
Panvel  sub-division  of  Thana  and  the  rest  in  KoUba.  In  1866  fourteen  villages  from 
Panvel  and  as  many  from  Nasrdpur  now  styled  Karjat  were  transferred  to  the 
8^nkshi  or  Pen  sub-division  of  Kolilba. 
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varying  from  £180  to  £240  (Rs.  1800-Rs. 2400).  One  of  the  fiscal 
sub-divisions  Pen  contains  a petty  division,  Nagothna,  under  a 
7Ha/m//cari,  who  except  that  he  has  no  treasury  to  superintend,  has 
the  same  revenue  and  magisterial  powers  as  a mamLatdar.  ine 
yearly  pay  of  the  Nagothna  vicilicillcQiT'i  is  £/2  (Rs.  720). 

Revenue  and  police  charge  in  the  500  directly-managed  or  hhdlsa 
villages  is  entrusted  to  headmen  or  pdtils  and  accountants  or 
hulliarnis  and  taldtis,  and  in  the  485  hereditarily  farmed  or  khoh 
villao-es  to  headmen  or  pdtils  and  to  hereditary  farmers  or  knots,  in 
villages  the  headmen  or  pdtils  perform  police  duties  only,  the 
hhots  collect  the  assessment  from  the  landholders  of  their  villages 
and  are  responsible  for  its  payment.  They  also  keep  the  village 
accounts  and  draw  up  statistics.  Of  the  1113  headmen,  691  are 
stipendiary  and  422  hereditary.  Of  the  stipendiary  headmen  forty 
perform  revenue,  500  police,  and  151  both  revenue  and  pohce 
duties  Of  the  hereditary  headmen,  who  are  found  only  in  Alibag 
and  Pen  and  in  four  villages  of  Roha,  fifty  perform  revenue,  fifty- 
nine  police,  and  313  both  revenue  and  police  duties.  The 
headmen^s  yearly  emoluments,  depending  on  the  village  revenue, 
vary  from  6d.  to  £14  16s.  (awwas  4 - Rs.  148)  and  average  about 
£1  12s  9d.(Rs.l6-3).  The  total  yearly  charges  under  this  head 
amount  to  £1803  (Rs.  18,030).  They  are  paid  entirely  in  cash. 
In  directly  managed  villages,  to  keep  the  village  accounts,  draw 
up  statistics,  and  help  the  village  headmen,  there  is  a body  of 
100  village  accountants,  fifteen  of  them  kulkarms  or  heredimry 
accountants  and  eighty-five  taldtisov  stipendiary  accountants.  Ihe 
charge  or  saza  of  each  accountant  includes  from  one  to  five  villages, 
with  a population  of  about  1928  and  an  average  yearly  revenue  of 
about  £464  (Rs.  4640) . The  yearly  pay  of  the 

accountants  varies  from  £7  4s.  to  £21  12s.  (Rs.  72  - Rs.  216),  and  the 
vearly  emoluments  of  the  fifteen  hereditary  accountants  vary  from 
£6  to  £18  (Rs.  60  - Rs.  180) . The  total  cost  on  account  of  these 
hundred  village  accountants  amounts  to  £1872  (Ks.  18,/2Uj,  oi 
which  £2  (Rs.20)  are  met  by  land-grants  and  £1870  (Rs.  18,700)  are 

paid  in  cash.^ 

Village  servants  or  Mhars  are  found  in  almost  every  village. 
In  Alibig  the  landholders  make  them  some  slight  return  by  the  grant 
of  a headload  of  the  fresh  cut  crop  or  a winnowing  basketful  of  gram. 
The  Government  allowance  either  in  land  or  in  ^ain  is  very  small. 
Over  the  whole  district  it  amounts  to  only  £9  12s.  7^d.  (Rs.  96-5), 
of  which  10s.  Ikd.  (Rs.  5-1)  are  met  by  land-grants  and  £9  2s.  Qd. 
(Rs.  91i)  are  paid  in  cash.^ 

The  average  yearly  cost  of  village  establishments  may  be  thus 


1 Of  the  fifteen  hereditary  accountants  five  are  in  Alibdg  and  ten  in  Pen. 

2 The  kulkai-ni  of  Pen  alone  has  a land-grant  of  4^  acres  assessed  at  Is.  Ufc(. 
(Rs.  21-0-G)  and  liable  to  a quit-rent  of  Is.  l^d.  (as.  13). 

' 3 In  Pen  seventeen  Mhdrs  have  cash  payments  amounting  to  £9  2s.  91-4)  a 

vear  • and  in  Pen  town  the  Mhdrs  have  l^ths  of  an  acre  assessed  at  6s.  3Jo(.(Rs.  A-l  b) 
S paying  a quit-rent  of  3rf.  (as.  2).  The  Mhdrs  of  Polddpur  have  recent  y,  under 
Government  Resolution  2577  of  19th  April  1882,  been  put  in  possession  of  the  ands 
formerly  enjoyed  by  them  and  of  which  they  were  deprived  in  1868.  These  lands 
zuc&surc  acres  and  arc  assessed  at  45i  0*di  (Rs*  2*0  )• 
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summarised:  Headmen  £1803  (Rs.  18,030),  accountants  £1872 
(Rs.  18,720),  and  servants  about  £10  (Rs.  100),  making  a total  of 
£3685  (Rs.  36,850),  equal  to  a charge  of  £3  14.s.  lO^d.  (Rs.  37-7)  a 
village  or  about  five  per  cent  of  the  entire  land  revenue  of  the  district. 

SECTION  II.— TENURES. 

Of  the  1064  villages  985  are  Government,  and  seventy-nine  are 
alienated.  The  holders  of  alienated  or  indm  villages  enjoy  the  village 
rental  and  are  left  free  to  make  what  arrangements  they  please  with 
their  tenants.  Of  the  985  Government  villages  500  are  managed  direct 
with  the  landholders,  and  485  through  revenue  farmers  or  Jehots.^  In 
villages  managed  direct  with  the  landholders,  the  person  in  whose 
name  the  land  is  entered  in  the  Government  books  is  entitled  to 
hold  the  land  for  the  full  period  of  the  survey  lease,  subject  to  the 
yearly  payment  to  Government  of  the  survey  rent.  He  can 
mortgage  or  sell  the  land  and  it  is  hereditary  property.  He  is 
not  liable  to  have  his  rent  enhanced  at  any  fresh  survey  on  account 
of  improvements  made  at  his  own  cost  or  labour.  Should  he  not 
cultivate  his  land  himself,  he  is  helped  by  the  district  revenue 
courts  to  recover  the  current  year’s  rental  from  his  tenant,  if 
necessary  by  the  attachment  and  sale  of  the  tenant’s  property. 
In  Pen  and  Alib%  rents  fall  due  in  three  instalments,  on  the  1st 
of  January,  on  the  10th  of  February,  and  on  the  1st  of  April.  In 
other  parts  of  the  district  rent  collections  are  distributed  over  four 
instalments  which  fall  due  on  the  15th  of  December,  on  the  1st  of 
February,  on  the  15th  of  March,  and  on  the  1st  of  May. 

The  holders  of  alienated  villages  are  Brahmans,  Prabhus, 
Marathds,  Muhammadans,  and  in  some  cases  men  of  the  barber  or 
Nhavi  caste.  In  most  cases  the  owners  do  not  live  in  and  manage 
their  villages.  When  an  estate  is  shared  by  more  than  one  family 
it  is  usually  divided  into  leading  shares,  which  are  separately 
managed  by  the  holders,  though  the  shares  do  not  often  appear  in 
the  Government  books.  In  a few  cases  the  estate  is  left  undivided 


* Koldha  Villages,  1882. 
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Of  tlie  five,  part  directly-managed  i^art  alienated  villages,  one  in  Alibdg  and  two  in 
Pen  are  managed  by  the  indmddrs,  and  the  remaining  two  in  Alibiig  are  managed  by 
the  Habshi  government.  One  partly  directly-managed  and  parGy  Mo^managed 
village  in  Pen  is  man.aged  by  the  khot  who  is  paid  Es.  14  a month  for  his  management 
of  the  Government  share.  Seventeen  partly  alienated  and  partly  /[7ic>i-mauaged 
villages,  nine  in  Pen  four  in  Roha  and  four  in  Mdngaon,  are  mau.aged  by  the  knots 
who  pay  the  proprietors  the  share  due  to  them.  Of  the  sixteen  similar  villages  in 
Mahdd,  one  is  managed  by  the  indmddr,  eleven  by  the  khots  who  hold  the  villages 
partly  as  khots  partly  as  indmddrs,  and  four  are  attached  and  managed  by  Government, 
Mr.  S.  C.  Chitnis,  Huz,  Dep,  Collector,  Kohiba, 
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and  tlie  co-sliarers  manage  it  in  turn.  Private  estates  arc  seldom  sold 
but  perhaps  about  one-third  of  the  whole  alienated  land  is  mortgage  . 
There  is  no  marked  difference  in  the  people  or  in  the  tillage  ot 
alienated  and  of  neighbouring  Government  villages.  In  alienated  or 
private  villages  the  tenants  generally  pay  the  rent  in  kind,  ihere  are 
two  grades  of  tenants  in  private  villages, permanent  tenants  and  yearly 
tenants.  In  the  nineteen  private  villages  which  have  been  surveyed, 
the  permanent  tenants  as  a rule  pay  fixed  rents ; the  rent  paid  by 
yearly  tenants  depends  on  the  individual  agreement.  It  is  generally 
paid  in  kind  and  represents  from  thirty-three  to  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
crop.  In  unsurveyed  villages  only  a small  number  of  permanent 
tenants  pay  fixed  rents  in  kind  or  in  cash.  The  commoner  practice 
is  to  make  a yearly  inspection  of  the  crop  and  to  take  a fixed  share  of 
the  proceeds.  This  practice  also  applies  to  yearly  tenants  except 
those  with  whom  special  agreements  are  made,  either  with  a view  of 
encouraging  them  to  cultivate  waste  or  to  exact  as  much  as  possible 
from  needy  tenants.  In  Alibdg  rice-land,  the  rent  in  kind  varies 
from  240  to  1260  pounds  the  acre  (two  to  ten  and  a half  mans  the 
liglia)  ; in  other  sub-divisions,  the  highest  rent  is  not  more  than 
960  pounds  the  acre  (eight  mans  the  higha).  In  the  case  of  upland  or 
vatTcas  grains,  ndgli  and  vari,  which  are  not  produced  in  Alibag, 

I the  highest  rate  is  150  pounds  the  acre  (one  and  a quarter  man  the 
higha),  once  in  four  or  five  years  when  the  field  is  fit  for  tillage. 
Except  in  surveyed  villages  where  they  are  on  the  survey  assessment, 
the  rents  in  private  villages  are  generally  about  twenty- five  per  cent 
I higher  than  the  rents  in  neighbouring  Government  villages.  On  the 
other  hand  the  rent  is  not  fixed  but  varies  with  the  crop.  If  a 
tenant  offers  to  improve  his  land  or  dig  a well  the  proprietor  gives  him 
! some  concession.  But  cases  of  this  kind  are  not  common  enough 
to  give  rise  to  any  rule  or  practice.  As  a rule  the  proprietor  allows 
his  tenant  free  grazing  and  lets  him  cut  timber  for  house  building 
i and  for  field  tools.  If  a tenant  fails  to  pay  his  rent  the  Collector 
gives  the  proprietor  the  same  help  in  recovering  it  as  he  gives  a 
I peasant  proprietor  whose  tenant  fails  to  pay.^  Few  proprietors  are 
I moneylenders.^ 

Of  the  485  hhoti  villages  478  are  held  by  simple,  and  seven,  three  in 
Pen  and  four  in  Roha,  by  izafat  or  service  Ichots.  The  izafat  hhots 
seem  to  represent  the  hereditary  district  revenue  servants,  ^ the 
deslimukhs  and  deshpdndes,  to  whom,  in  return  for  their  services, 
the  Musalman  rulers  granted  rent-free  villages.  Under  the 
Marathds  the  services  of  these  officers  were  rewarded  by  a 
I percentage  on  their  collections,  and,  on  paying  the  full  rental,  they 
! were  allowed  to  continue  to  hold  their  old  service  villages.  These 
i izdfat  hhots  are  found  only  in  the  Pen  and  Roha  sub-divisions. 


^ Private  villages  are  surveyed  if  the  proprietor  asks  to  have  them  surveyed. 

2 A man  is  96  pounds  and  a higha  is  four-fifths  of  an  acre. 

2 The  help  consists  in  serving  a notice  upon  the  tenant  to  show  cause  why  he  refuses 
I to  pay,  and,  in  case  of  his  failure  to  show  sufficient  cause,  to  attach  his  property  and 

I take  other  legal  measures  detailed  in  the  Land  Revenue  Code  of  1879. 

* In  addition  to  some  details  about  kliots  and  salt-waste,  the  wlmle  of  this  infonua- 
tion  about  alienated  villages  has  been  furnished  by  Mr.  S.  C.  Chitnis,  Huz.  Uep. 
Collector,  Koldba, 
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The  ordinary  Jchots  seem  to  represent  village  revenue  farmers  who 
had  never  proprietary,  and  who  at  first  had  not  even  hereditary, 
rights.^  The  ordinary  Idiot  is  simply  a farmer  of  revenue  who 
executes  a yearly  agreement  for  the  management  of  a certain 
village  or  villages.  From  long  standing  his  rights  have  become 
hereditary,  and  he  is  allowed  to  sell  or  to  mortgage  them.  He  differs 
from  an  indmddr  in  having  no  proprietary  right  in  the  village,  only 
the  right  to  act  as  middleman  in  collecting  the  revenue. 

In  a khoti  village  there  are  two  classes  of  land,  dhdra  land  which 
pays  only  the  Government  rent,  and  khotnishat  or  khofs  land 
which  besides  the  Government  rent,  pays  the  khot  a certain 
amount  which  is  known  as  his  phdyda  or  profit,  and  which  is  his 
reward  for  managing  the  village.  The  dhdra  land  is  held  by  tenant- 
proprietors  or  dhdrekaris  who  have  the  full  occupancy  rights  of  a 
landholder  in  a directly-managed  village.  The  revenue  farmer’s 
or  khotnishat  land  is  held  by  a cultivator  who  is  the  khofs 
tenant.  Till  the  introduction  of  the  revenue  survey  the  Jdiot  was 
allowed  to  settle  with  the  holders  of  the  khotnishat  land  what 
amount  of  rent  they  should  pay  him,  and  he  had  the  power  of 
letting  lands  of  this  class  to  any  one  he  pleased.  The  only  check 
on  his  exactions  was  the  fear  that,  if  he  demanded  too  much,  the 
land  might  be  left  untilled,  or  that  the  revenue  courts  might  refuse 
to  help  him  in  recovering  his  year’s  rental  and  force  him  to  sue  his 
tenant  in  the  civil  court.  Under  the  survey  the  khot’s  demand 
has  been  limited  to  fifty  per  cent  in  addition  to  the  Government 
demand.2  This  additional  sum  is  collected  in  cash  or  partly  in  cash 
and  partly  in  kind ; and,  so  long  as  the  tenant  continues  to  pay  the 
Government  rental  and  the  khofs  profit,  he  cannot  be  ousted. 
The  khot  holds  his  village  on  condition  of  signing  a yearly  or  a 
thirty  years’  lease.®  If  he  fails  to  sign  the  lease,  his  village  is 


^ Details  are  given  below,  p.  172. 

2 In  Nizdmpur  tbe  khot’s  profit  in  uplands  was  limited  to  thirty-three  per  cent. 
Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  XCVI.  364, 367,  370.  . 

* The  details  of  the  leases  differ  in  various  parts  of  the  district.  The  following 
gives  a general  idea  of  the  form  in  use  : 

Lease  of  the  village  of  Bhimgaon  in  the  tilluka  of  Roha  to  Bhdskar  Ndrdyan,  Bdbdji 
l^drdyan,  and  other  sharers  in  the  MoJship  of  the  village.  The  village  of  Bhimgaon 
is  given  over  to  you  in  lease  for  a term  of  years,  beginning  from  a.d.  1S60  {Fasli 

ISW)  upon  the  following  conditions  : You  are  to  pay  yearly  into  the  Uluka  treasury 
the  sum  of  Rs.  3^80,  being  the  full  survey  assessment  of  the  village.  The  amount  is  to 
be  paid  in  four  equal  instalments  which  are  due  on  the  following  dates,  the  first  instal- 
ment of  Rs.  560  on  the  15th  of  December,  the  second  instalment  of  Rs.  870  on  the  1st 
of  February,  the  third  instalment  of  Rs.  1000  on  the  15th  of  March,  and  the  fourth 
instalment  of  Rs.  850  on  the  1st  of  May.  You  shall  give  such  security  for  the  year’s 
revenue  as  the  Collector  shall  from  time  to  time  require  of  you.  In  case  of  your  failing 
to  discharge  the  whole  or  any  part  of  these  instalments  by  the  dates  on  which  they 
severally  fall  due,  the  amount  due  will  be  recovered  by  the  attachment  of  the  village 
and  its  sale  upon  the  terms  of  this  lease,  or  by  the  sale  of  your  personal  property,  or 
that  of  your  securities,  or  in  any  other  way  prescribed  by  the  present  Regulations  or 
such  other  Regulations  as  may  hereafter  be  enacted  for  the  recovery  of  rent.  One 
of  you  shall  be  annually  appointed  to  the  duty  of  collecting  revenue  from  the 
cultivators,  he  alone  being  empowered  to  act  in  this  manner.  This  office  shall  bo 
filled  by  you  severally  in  rotation,  in  the  following  order,  in  the  first  year  1860, 
Bhdskar  Ndrdyan,  in  the  second  year  1861,  Bdbdji  Ndrdyan,  and  so  on  in  rotation 
for  the  remaining  years  of  the  lease.  . , ■ • j / 

In  the  event  of  the  death  of  any  of  the  parties  to  this  agreement  during  the  period  of 
the  lease,  the  name  of  the  eldest  son  or  next  of  kin  will  be  recorded  as  the  owner  of  the 
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attached  and  managed  by  Government.  Any  profit  that  is  made 
during  this  management  is  taken  by  Government  and  any  loss  is 
recovered  from  the  hhot  before  he  is  allowed  again  to  manage  his 
village.  The  Ichot  pays  the  village  rent  in  four  instalments,  on  the 
I5th  of  December,  on  the  1st  of  February,  on  the  loth  of  March,  and 
on  the  1st  of  May ; he  collects  from  his  tenants  in  Ichotnishat  land 
in  two  instalments  at  his  pleasure.  From  the  peasant  proprietor  or 
dhdrckari  he  is  allowed  to  collect  in  advance  of  the  dates  on  which  the 
Government  instalments  fall  due.^ 

Of  the  430  hliots  383  are  Hindus,  forty-six  are  Musalmdns,  and  one 
is  a Beni-Israel.  The  Hindus  are  chiefly  Brahmans  and  Prabhus; 
but  there  are  a few  Sonars,  Shimpis,  Gavlis,  and  Gujarat  Vanis, 
and  one  or  two  Marathas,  Kunbis,  and  Kolis. 
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share  of  the  deceased  ; where  there  are  two  or  more  sons,  the  name  of  the  eldest  shall 
alone  be  entered.  You  are  to  collect  revenue  from  dhdrekaris  according  to  the  terms 
of  the  survey  settlement,  and  nothing  in  excess  of  that  amount  for  all  lands  held  in 
dhdra,  and  registered  as  dhdra  in  the  settlement  papers  of  the  village.  All  transfers 
of  land  held  on  dhdra  tenure,  whether  by  sale  or  inheritance,  are  to  be  effected  strict- 
ly in  the  manner  prescribed  in  the  rules  of  the  Joint  Report  that  refer  to  transfers  of 
land  in  Government  villages.  In  the  event  of  a dhdrckari  relinquishing  his  land,  or 
dyiim  without  heirs,  such  land  will  then  be  considered  as  part  of  the  ‘ khotnisbat  ’ 
land^of  the  village,  and  made  over  to  you  on  the  conditions  hereafter  prescribed  for 
lands  of  that  tenure.  The  cultivators  of  the  khotnisbat  lands  are  to  be  recognised  as 
the  occupiers  of  the  lands  entered  in  their  names  in  the  settlement  papers,  and  they 
shall  not  be  ejected  so  long  as  they  pay  the  stipulated  rent  except  by  rrf/indmas  tendered 
by  themselves.  In  case  of  the  death  of  any  such  occupier,  the  land  shall  be  entered 
in  the  name  of  the  eldest  sou  or  next  of  kin  of  the  deceased,  but  failing  heirs  it  shall 
be  competent  to  you  to  make  arrangements  for  its  cultivation,  provided  that  the  same 
be  in  accordance  with  the  terms  on  which  such  lands  may  be  let.  You  shall  collect 
rent  from  the  occupiers  of  khotnisbat  lands,  at  rates  not  exceeding  half  as  much  again 
as  the  recorded  survey  assessment,  two-thirds  of  such  rent  to  be  levied  in  grain, 
in  the  proportion  of  one  man  of  grain  to  each  rupee  of  the  survey  assessment,  and 
the  remaining  third  to  be  recovered  in  cash.  Phaski  or  measuring  fee,  or  straw,  and 
all  other  levies  hitherto  made  are  included  under  the  rent  specified  in  the 
foregoing  clause,  and  the  collection  of  any  money  or  grain  in  excep  of  the  stipulated 
rent  will  be  punishable  as  an  illegal  exaction,  under  the  Regulation  to  be  provided 
for  the  future  management  of  khot  villages.  You  shall  give  the  occupiers  of 
khot7iisbat  land  a receipt  for  all  payments  of  rent,  in  the  following  form  : 


Number  of 
Field. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Grain. 

Cash. 

All  payments  are  to  be  recorded  on  the  dates  on  which  they  are  received. 

To  this  lease-form  clauses  are  added  enforcing  the  care  of  boundary-marks  and 
explaining  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  khot  as  regards  trees  and  forests. 

The  following  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  khot  is  inserted  at  the  foot  of  the  lease  : 
We  hereby  agree  to  take  the  village  of  Bhimgaonin  lease  on  the  terms  herein  mentioned, 
and  do  severally  and  individually  make  ourselves  responsible  for  the  exact  fulfilment 
of  all  the  conditions  regarding  the  management  of  the  village  in  the  manner  herein 
set  forth.  See  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  XC^*!.  233-235.  _ 

1 The  khot’s  tenants  pay  the  rents  in  grain  and  the  khot’s  profit  in  money  or  otherwise 
as  settled  at  the  time  of  the  survey  settlement.  They  pay  their  assessment  to  the 
khot  in  two  instalments,  between  the  1st  and  15th  December  and  between  the  1st  and 
15th  January.  The  dhdrekaris  in  khoti  villages  pay  four  equal  instalments,  on  the  15th 
December,  on  the  Ist  February,  on  the  15th  March,  and  on  the  1st  May . Mr.  S.  C. 
Chitnis,  Huz.  Dep,  Collector,  Koliba. 
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Most  of  tlie  hhois  arc  the  representatives  of  the  families  who 
held  the  position  of  Tthots  at  the  beginning  of  British  rule.  The 
khotshi-p  or  interest  in  the  village  rental  has  in  most  families  become 
greatly  subdivided,  and  many  of  the  members  have  left  their  villages 
and  become  accountants  or  taken  to  some  other  branch  of  Government 
service.  Every  year  the  shareholders  choose  one  of  their  number 
to  manage  the  village,  and  divide  the  profits  according  to  the 
different  shares  in  the  khotship.  Should  the  members  fail  to  agree 
one  of  them  is  appointed  by  the  Collector.  The  managing  khot  does 
the  statistical  and  miscellaneous  work  which  in  other  villages  is  done 
by  the  accountant.^  A good  number  of  the  khots  have  fallen  into 
debt  and  sold  or  mortgaged  their  estates  to  Brahmans,  Shenvis, 
Gujars,  Pi’abhus,  Marathas,  Shimpis,  and  Muhammadans.  The  chief 
causes  of  indebtedness  ai'e  excessive  marriage  and  other  family 
charges,  and  the  payment  of  Government  dues  in  bad  years  or  when 
there  is  a scarcity  of  tenants.  There  is  no  recorded  instance  of  a 
khot’s  family  dying  out.  Should  such  an  event  take  place,  the  village 
would  become  directly-managed.  This  has  happened  in  the  case  of 
some  villages  in  Mangaon  and  Roha  which  the  khots  have  given  up 
through  inability  to  manage  them. 

Besides  their  personal  or  khotnishat  land,  the  members  of  the 
khoVs  family  generally  hold  much  of  the  best  land  of  the  village  as 
dhdrekaris,  paying  the  Government  rent  and  tilling  it  by  yearly 
tenants  or  by  labourers.  The  khot  has  generally  a tiled  brick- 
built  upper-storied  house  and  a good  store  of  cattle,  and  in  several 
cases  a horse  or  a pony.  Of  the  entire  body  of  khots,  about  one-half 
combine  moneylending  with  husbandry  and  revenue  farming. 
Especially  in  Mdngaon  and  Mahd,d  the  khots  made  considerable 
resistance  to  the  introduction  of  the  revenue  survey,  and  for  many 
years  refused  to  sign  the  contracts.  Most  of  their  villages  were 
managed  by  Government.  But  the  opposition  gradually  broke  down, 
and,  except  a few  who  have  for  private  reasons  failed  to  choose  a 
representative,  they  all  now  manage  their  villages  under  the  revenue 
survey  rules.^ 

As  in  Thana  the  reclaiming  of  salt-waste  for  tillage  is  one  of 
the  most  important  branches  of  Kolaba  agriculture.  The  word 
shilotriddr  or  gap  warden,  coming  from  the  Kanarese  shilu  split,  seems 
to  show  that  from  the  earliest  times  the  reclaiming  of  land  has  been 


1 Further  details  of  the  Moti  settlement  are  given  below,  in  the  account  of  the 
introduction  of  the  Revenue  Survey  into  NAgothna  and  NizAmpur. 

2 The  chief  objections  raised  by  the  khots  to  the  survey  rates  were  that  the  rates 
of  assessment  were  too  heavy ; that  plots  of  land  claimed  by  the  khot  were  entered 
in  the  names  of  the  tenants  who  held  them  at  the  time  of  the  survey  ; and  that  the 
proposed  share  of  the  khot,  annas  8 in  the  rupee  in  rice  land  and  annas  5 in  upland,  was 
not  enough.  Government  declined  to  alter  the  sanctioned  rates  of  assessment  or  to 
enter  in  the  kiwi's  name  holding  which  at  the  time  of  the  survey  had  been  entered  in 
the  tenant’s  name.  They  agreed  that  in  rice  lands  the  hhot's  share  should  be  half  a 
man  of  rice  instead  of  annas  8 in  the  rupee  of  assessment  and  that  in  uplands  the 
annas  5 in  the  rupee  should  either  be  raised  to  annas  12  or  be  changed  into  half  a 
man  of  grain. 

At  the  time  of  the  survey  no  distinction  was  drawn  between  customary  and  yearly 
tenants  ; all  tenants  found  in  possession  of  land  at  the  time  of  the  survey  were 
entered  in  the  revenue  books. 
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encouraged  by  specially  favourable  terms.  The  cliief  reclamations 
are  along  the  banks  of  the  Nilgothna  and  Roba  creeks.  According 
to  Major  Jervis,  mucli  of  tbis  land  was  recovered  at  tbe  beginning 
of  tbe  sixteenth  century  by  tbe  Niz{imsbd.bi  or  Abmadnagar  kings, 
wbo  granted  rising  or  istdva  leases  witb  a rental,  which  beginning 
at  one-fourth  did  not  rise  to  tbe  full  amount  till  tbe  fifth  year.^  At 
a later  period  both  tbe  Angrias  and  tbe  Pesbwas  showed  great 
liberality  in  encouraging  tbe  reclamation  of  salt-waste,  and  in  Pen, 
Alibag,  and  Roba,  large  areas  of  rice  lands  were  won  from  tbe  sea 
in  tbe  eighteenth  century 

Under  tbe  British  tbe  reclamation  rules  continued  unchanged  till 
tbe  introduction  of  tbe  survey  in  1854.^  Inquiries  then  showed  that 
some  of  tbe  lands  bad  been  reclaimed  from  salt  waste  by  individuals, 
and  others  by  groups  of  small  proprietors  called  huldrags,  and  that 
tbe  maintenance  of  the  dams  was  in  some  cases  entrusted  to  an 
individual,  in  other  cases  was  carried  out  by  a group  of  small  holders, 
and  in  some  instances  by  Government.  For  tbe  repair  of  the  dams  or 
sluice  gates  a special  levy  of  a man  in  every  Ichandi  was  sanctioned, 
and  was  known  as  tbe  shilotri  man  or  tbe  man  set  apart  for  keeping 
tbe  gaps  in  repair. 

Under  tbe  revenue  survey,  where,  as  in  tbe  Alib%  sub-division, 
the  shilotri  man  was  due  to  Government,  it  was  taken  into  account 
in  fixing  tbe  assessment,  and  tbe  special  levy  was  remitted.  In  tbe 
case  of  such  lands  tbe  yearly  repairs  are  done  by  tbe  cultivators  and 
village  authorities,  tbe  workers  being  rewarded  by  a draught  of 
liquor.  Tbis  arrangement  also  bolds  in  tbe  few  salt  reclaimed  lands 
in  Pen,  where  tbe  shilotri  right  belongs  to  Government.  In  other 
reclaimed  lands  in  Pen  where  tbe  shilotri  right  belongs  to  private 
persons,  tbe  shilotri  man  is  still  paid  to  them,  tbe  survey  having  left 
their  right  and  their  responsibility  untoucbei^ 

Since  about  1862  special  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  promotion  of 
salt  waste  reclamation,  and  rules  have  been  introduced  under  which 
salt  wastes  may  be  taken  for  tillage  on  tbe  following  terms  : ® Tbe 
precise  limits  of  tbe  land  are  ascertained  and  stated  in  tbe  agree- 
ment ; no  rent  is  levied  for  tbe  first  ten  years  ; a rent  of  6d 
(4  annas)  an  acre  is  paid  for  tbe  next  twenty  years  on  tbe  whole 
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1 Konkan,  87.  Major  Jervis  held  that  the  Nizdmshdhi  kings  were  the  first  to  grant 

speeial  privileges  for  reclaiming  land.  But  the  same  or  similar  privileges  were  in 
force  in  other  parts  of  the  Konkan,  and  seem  to  have  been  of  very  earlv  oriein.  Thdna 
Statistical  Account,  XIII.  Part  II.  544.  ° 

2 See  p.  91.  According  to  one  account  (Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  XCVI.  125)  the  extensive 
tract  of  laud  known  as  the  hhdrdpdt  was  all  or  nearly  all  reclaimed  under  the  Pesh- 
Wii  s mle,  when  it  was  customary  to  give  leases  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  years  before 
the  full  assessment  was  demanded.  But  the  practice 'of  giving  leases  for  reclaiminf*’  salt 
lands  was  much  older,  and  it  seems  probable  that  much  of  the  klidrdpdt  was  reclaimed 
at  a much  earlier  date.  See  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CXLIV.  3. 

^ ® Under  the  old  reclamation  rules,  according  to  the  cost  of  the  reclamation  and  the 
risk  of  maintaining  it,  a stated  period  was  guaranteed  in  an  agreement  called  haul 
free  of  assessment,  and  a further  period  of  gradually  rising  rates  until  the  full  rent 
was  reached.  If  the  work  was  not  completed  within  the  period  allowed,  the  haul  was 
cancelled.  Mr.  S.  C.  Chitnis,  Huz.  Dep.  Collector,  KouL. 

Mr.  S.  C.  Chitnis,  Huz.  Dep.  Collector,  Koldba. 

I Gov.  Res.  6771,  2ud  December  1875 ; and  3240,  27th  June  1878. 
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area  granted,  whether  reclaimed  or  not ; at  the  end  of  thirty  years 
from  the  date  of  agreement  the  land  is  assessed  at  the  ordinary  rice- 
crop  rates.  Any  part  found  unfit  for  rice  is  assessed  at  the  rates 
levied  on  similar  land  in  the  neighbourhood,  provided  that  if  nee 
or  any  other  superior  crop  is  grown,  ordinary  nee  rates  may  be 
charo-ed.  The  Collector  decides  what  public  roads  are  to  be  opened 
within  the  reclamation,  and  any  land  taken  for  a public  road  is  to 
be  free  from  assessment.  Under  pain  of  forfeiting  the  lease,  the 
lessee  is  to  bring  one-half  of  the  area  under  cultivation  in  five 
years,  and  the  whole  in  ten  years.  If  the  lessee  fails  to  use  due 
diligence  in  the  work.  Government  may  take  back  the  land  and 
levy  a fine  of  double  the  estimated  income  which  the  lessee  has 
derived  from  the  laud  during  the  period  of  his  tenancy.  Ihe 
decision  of  what  constitutes  due  diligence  in  carrying  out  the 
reclamation  rests  with  Government. 

In  the  Alibag  sub-division  in  1872-73  the  total  area  of 
available  for  cultivation  was  44,535  acres.  Of  this,  up  to  1880-81, 
6496  acres  have  been  brought  under  cultivation.  Among  these 
reclamation  works  the  largest  are  : (1)  at  Mfinkula  about  400  acres 
reclaimed  by  Mr.  Lakshman  Nar4yan  Bhagvat ; (2)  at  SMh^ad 
about  200  acres  reclaimed  by  Mr.  Bajaba  Agharkar  and  M^  Han 
Janardan  Dev;  (3)  in  Nfigaon  about  150  acres  reclaimed  by  Mr 
Ramchandra  Bfipuji  Dev;  and  (4)  at  Navkh^  about  125  acres 
reclaimed  by  Mr.  Khanderfiv  Bfiji  Vaidya.  In  Pen,  of  a total  area 
of  about  4695  acres  of  reclaimable  laud,  about  2000  acres  have  been 
brought  under  cultivation  during  the  last  twenty-three  years,  in 
Roha  the  reclaimable  area  is  about  800  acres,  but  none  of  it  has  been 
reclaimed.  In  Mahad  and  Mfingaon  there  is  no  reclaimable  salt 
marsh.  As  regards  the  process  of  reclaiming,  the  Thana  reclamation 
details  apply  to  the  Kolaba  district  with  this  difference,  that  the 
reclaimers  in  Thana  being  wealthy,  the  outmost  dams  dividing  t 
reclaimed  lands  from  the  salt  water  are  made  of  stones  and  cement 
while  in  Kolaba  all  are  of  earth.  Some  of  the  Alibag  salt  wastes 
have  been  included  in  the  forest  area.’- 


SECTION  III.— HISTORY. 

As  has  been  noticed  in  the  Thana  Statistical  Account,the  Pravilian 
or  un-Sanskrit  origin  of  the  revenue  terms  which  were  in  use  at  the 

beginning  of  British  rule,  shows  that  from  early  times  the  lands 
of  the  district  were  distributed  in  unmeasured  lumps  or  plots,  d/iep, 
tedl,  mimd.  or  raudas,  and  IKoU,  and 

salt  wastes  was  fostered  by  appointing  shdotridars  oi  gap -wardens 
to  keep  the  dams  in  repair 
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Of  the  revenue  management  lender  the  early  Hindu  rulers 
(b.c.  225  - A.D.  1290)  no  further  record  has  been  traced.  But  from 
what  is  known  of  the  state  of  things  in  Thanaj  it  seems  probable 
that  from  early  Hindu  times  garden  lands  were  measured  and  paid 
a higha  assessment.^  Early  in  the  fifteenth  century  (1429),  when 
the  power  of  the  Bahmani  kings  was  established  in  the  Konkan, 
there  were,  according  to  Grant  Duff,  district  officers  or  hereditary 
deshmukhs  by  whose  help  husbandmen  were  induced  to  settle  and 
empty  villages  were  re-peopled.^  At  that  time  great  tracts  of  the 
Konkan  seem  to  have  been  waste.  For  the  first  year  no  rent  was 
(taken,  and,  for  some  years  after,  all  that  was  levied  was  a basketful 
. of  grain  from  each  bigha.^ 

Early  in  the  seventeenth  century  Malik  Ambar,  the  Ahmadnagar 
1 minister,  started  a new  system  based  on  the  measures  introduced 
in  Moghal  territories  by  AkbaFs  minister  Todar  Mai.  According 
to  Major  Jervis,  Malik  Ambar’s  chief  change  was  to  make  the 
settlement  direct  with  the  village  headmen  instead  of  with  the 
district  hereditary  revenue  supe7’intendents  and  accountants,  the 
desdis  and  deshjpdndes,  who  had  gradually  assumed  the  place  of 
revenue  farmers.  His  next  step  was  to  find  out  the  yield  of  the  land. 
With  this  object  he  arranged  the  rice  lands  into  four  classes,  first, 
second,  third,  and  fourth,  aval,  dimi,  sim,  and  cJidrsim.  The  uplands 
were  classified  in  a more  general  way.  The  Government  share  was 
apparently  fixed  at  one-third  and  the  outturn  of  the  field  was 
ascertained  by  inquiries  lasting  over  a term  of  years.  Finally  the 
quantity  of  grain  due  to  Government  was  changed  into  a money 
payment.  The  village  headmen  were  made  hereditary  and  became 
security  for  the  Government  dues.  Except  in  the  coast  tracts  held 
by  the  Portuguese  in  the  north  and  in  Habs4n  in  the  south,  Malik 
Ambar ^s  system  is  said  to  have  stretched  from  the  Vaitarna  to  the 
Savitri.^  One  of  Malik  Ambar’s  chief  improvements  was  doing  away 
with  cesses.  Of  the  local  cesses  that  were  suppressed  no  details  are 
available,  but  they  were  probably  much  like  those  afterwards 
enforced  under  the  Marathas.  Though  the  lands  of  Kolaba  nominally 
formed  part  of  the  Ahmadnagar  kingdom,  the  new  higha  settlement 
was  not  introduced  over  the  whole  district.  At  least  in  Roha  and 
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^ Regulation  I.  of  1808  sec.  6 cl.  2.  , , 

2 Grant  Duff,  26.  Jervis’  theory  (Konkan,  25,  32,  55,  61)  that  the  whole  Hindu 
revenue  system  is  modern,  dating  from  the  sixteenth  century,  seems  to  be  disproved 
by  the  early  origin  of  almost  all  revenue  terms, 

® Grant  Duff,  26.  Jervis  notices  that  the  bigha  must  be  taken  vaguely,  as  it  is 
very  unlikely  that  the  lands  in  question  were  measured  (Konkan,  89).  Bigha  is  the 
Sanskrit  vigrah  a share  or  allotment,  apparently,  like  the  earlier  dhep  or  hunda, 
without  measurement.  Bighds  of  uniform  size  seem  to  have  been  introduced  by  the 
Muhammadans.  In  KolAba,  as  far  as  they  were  introduced  at  all,  measurements 
were  made  under  Malik  Ambar  (1600-1630). 

^ Jervis’  Konkan,  68.  Grant  Duff  (43)  gives  the  following  summary  of  the  changes 
introduced  by  Malik  Ambar  : ‘ He  abolished  revenue  farming  and  committed  the 
management  to  Brdhman  agents  under  Muhammadan  superintendence  ; he  restored 
such  parts  of  the  village  establishment  as  had  fallen  into  decay,  and  he  revived  a 
mode  of  assessing  the  fields  hy  collecting  a moderate  proportion  of  the  actual  produce 
in  kind,  which  after  the  experience  of  several  seasons  was  commuted  for  a payment  in 
money  settled  annually  according  to  the  cultivation.’  It  is  stated  that  his  assessment 
was  equal  to  two-fifths  of  the  produce,  but  tradition  says  his  money  commutation  was 
only  one-third.  Captain  Francis  in  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  XCVI.  3. 
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Nagothna,  the  old  Hindu  settlement  by  the  unmeasured  lump  of  land, 
dhep,  liunda,  and  toka,  was  continued.^  In  the  few  years  between 
their  final  conquest  of  Ahmadnagar  and  the  overthrow  of  their  power 
in  the  Konkan  by  Shivaji,  the  Moghals  seem  to  have  introduced  no 
change  in  the  land  revenue  system. 

When  the  Marathas  overran  a Moghal  district,  they  appointed  a 
revenue  collector  or  kamdvisddr  to  gather  their  chauth  or  one-fourth 
share,  and  when  the  hereditary  revenue  and  military  officers,  the 
zaviinddrs  and  faiijddrs,  refused  to  pay,  the  commander  or  suhheddr 
marched  against  them  and  extracted  payment  by  force.^  In 
Avchitgad  and  Pen,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century  (1663-1680),  the  former  takbandi  and  hunddbandi  settlement 
was  superseded  by  Shivaji’s  survey  and  settlement.® 

The  chief  change  in  the  new  system  was  the  measurement  of  rice 
land  by  a rod  of  five  cubits  and  five  fists,  that  is  5-|  cubits  or 
114’035  English  inches.^  Shivaji’s  settlement  included  three 
parts,  the  assessment  of  rice,  of  hill,  and  of  garden  land.  It  is 
believed  that  all  rice  lands  were  measured  into  bighds  of  4014  square 
yards.  These  bighds  were  divided  into  twelve  classes,^  and,  from 
experiments  made  during  three  successive  years,®  the  Government 
demand,  which  was  estimated  at  about  forty  per  cent  of  the  produce, 
was  fixed  at  fi’om  57j  bushels  an  acre  in  the  best  to  23  bushels  in 
the  poorest  land.^  In  a few  cases  hill  lands  were  measured,  and 
three,  five,  six,  or  seven  acres  were  counted  as  one  acre  according 
to  the  years  of  fallow  they  required  after  being  cropped.  Other 
hill  lands,  varkas  or  dongar,  were  assessed  by  the  plough.  Lai-ge 
allowances  were  made  for  rocky  or  barren  spots.®  In  garden  lands. 


1 Jervis’  Konkan,  100-101. 

* Khdfi  Kh^in’s  Muntakhabu-I-Lubiib  in  Elliot  and  Dowson,  VII.  374. 

® Jervis’ Konkan,  100-101.  In  the  north  (1680)  a money  cess  was  levied  on  the 
number  and  yield  of  the  trees  in  garden  lands.  This  addition  was  called  jAdd  jhddora 
and  the  whole,  that  is  the  addition  together  with  the  land  rent,  was  called  toka. 
Jervis’  Konkan,  108. 

* Todar  Mai’s  or  Akbar’s  higha  (1590)  was  a square  of  60  ildhi  gaz  or  yards,  the 
same  that  was  used  by  Naushirvfln  (550)  in  Persia.  It  w<as  measui'ed  by  a chain  instead 
of  by  the  old  elastic  Hindu  rope.  The  three  chief  Indian  land  measures  were  the 
Musalmin  bigha  of  3119‘7  square  yards,  the  Mardtha  bighaoi  4013'87,  and  the  Gujardt 
biglM  of  2948'77.  Jervis’  Konkan,  69. 

® The  classes  were  ; 1,  First,  aval;  2,  Second,  darn  or  duyam ; 3,  Third,  aim; 
4,  Fourth,  chdrum  or  chdrsim  ; 5,  Bushland,  raupdl;  6,  Salt,  khdi-vat ; 7,  Rocky,  bdval ; 
8,  Stony,  khadi;  9,  Pulse,  kariydt  or  turvat ; 10,  Hemp,  tdgvat ; 11,  Seed  beds,  rahu 
or  foh  ; 12,  Tree  root,  mdnat.  Jervis’  Konkiin,  94,  95. 

® The  sub-divisions  from  which  villages  are  said  to  have  been  chosen  were,  in 
Koldba,  Avchitgad,  Rdjpuri,  and  RAygad,  and  in  Ratnagiri,  Suvarndurg,  Anjanvel, 
Ratndgiri,  and  Vijaydurg.  In  measuring  rice  land  a deduction,  called  vaja  shiraatdbdd 
or  tipdndi  of  three  pdnds  in  every  bigha,  was  made.  In  level  uplands,  varkas,  a 
quarter,  and  in  rough  uplands  a third  was  deducted.  The  deduction  was  also  called 
tijdi  (Mr,  J.  R.  Gibson).  The  produce  r.aised  in  second  crops  on  rice  land  was 
assessed  as  follows  : Turmeric,  halad,  at  5 mans  the  bigha,  after  deducting  a third  of 
the  actual  area  cultivated  ; hemp,  tag,  5 mans  the  bigha,  one-fourth  being  deducted 
from  the  area  cultivated  ; sugarcane,  3J  to  6|  mans  of  raw  sugar  the  bigha  ; summer 
rice,  vdyangane.,  2i  inansot  grain  the  bigha. 

’’  The  details  in  bushels  the  acre  are  : First  quality  571  mans  the  bigha) ; 
second  45  (10  ynan.?);  third  36§  (8  mans);  fourth  2Sf  (6i  mans);  bushlands  36§  (8  mans); 
salt  34  J (7 i mans) ; rocky  stony  and  pulse  land  28|  (61  mans);  rahu,  hemp,  and  uncleared 
root  Land  23  (5  mans).  Jervis’  Konkan,  94,  95. 

“ Ndchni  was  assessed  at  from  6'56  to  5’25  bushels  (3J-3  mans)  the  plough  ; ran  at 
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the  system  in  former  use  of  levying  a total  or  absolute  amount,  Jcavidl, 
at  about  one-sixth  of  the  estimated  crop  was  changed  into  an  equal 
division  of  the  whole  produced  All  other  cesses  wei’e  stopped  and 
pdtUs,  khots,  kidkarnisf  deshmuklis,  and  deslifdndes  were  forbidden 
to  interfere  beyond  their  strict  duties  and  powers. 

According  to  Major  Jervis,  Shivaji^s  demand  of  forty  per  cent  or 
two-fifths  of  the  produce  was  more  than  the  cultivators  could  pay. 
It  was  either  openly  allowed  or  secretly  arranged  that  the  highds,  on 
which  these  rates  were  charged,  should  be  of  4616  instead  of  4014 
I square  yards.  By  this  means  the  Government  share  was  reduced  to 
about  one-third.® 

' In  spite  of  the  nominal  introduction  of  Shivaji’s  survey  and 
' settlement  the  old  lump  or  dhep  system  remained  in  use  in  some 
( places. 

i:  In  1683,  after  Sbivaji’s  death,  Sambhaji’s  favourite  Kalush,  by 

I adding  fresh  cesses  to  Shiv4ji^s  rates,  raised  the  demand  to  one-half 
i or  two-thirds  of  the  estimated  produce  of  the  land.  At  the  close  of 
i the  century  {1699)  the  south  half  of  the  district  was  overrun  by 
I the  Habshi,  who  levied  many  cesses,  but  most  of  them  seem  to  have 
^ been  old  cesses  under  new  names.^  The  chief  change  introduced 
^ by  the  Sidi  was  commuting  part  of  the  regular  demand  from  produce 
I into  money.  The  proportion  commuted  was  three-twentieths  of  the 
whole  (3  mans  a Jchandi),  the  hhandi  rates  being  rice  £2  5s. 
(Rs.  22|),  vari  £1  15s,  (Rs.  17^),  harik  14s.  (Rs.  7),  white  sesamum 
£7  10s.  (Rs.  75),  black  sesamum,  tidid,  tur,  til,  sale,  and  mug  £6 
(Rs.  60),  'pdvte,  chavli,saxdi  kulthi  £4  (Rs.  40),  and  salt  14s.  (Rs.  7). 
Other  changes  were  a new  bullock  tax  of  3s.  (Rs.  1|)  and  a 
shopkeeper’s  cess,  mohtarfa,  of  10s.  (Rs.  5).  In  garden  lands  fresh 
imposts  were  levied,  and  the  sub-divisional  accountant’s,,  sardesh 

ikulkarni’s,  allowance  was  added  to  the  demand  and  the  amount 
taken  by  the  state.^ 

1;  During  the  eighteenth  century  the  districts  now  included  in^KoMba 
I seem  to  have  come  under  three  systems.  In  the  west,  in  Angria’s 


I from  5 ‘25  to  4-37  bushels  (3- harik  at  5'25  bushels  (3  mans);  and  other 
I inferior  produce  at  2'18  bushels  (1^  mans).  Of  miscellaneous  crops,  hemp  was  assess- 
p ed  at  144  pounds  the  acre  (150  the  customary  bigha)  ; turmeric  at  136  pounds  (150  the 
I customary  fttgrAa) ; and  sugar  at  90  to  181  pounds  (93f-187i  the  customary  Jtjf/ia). 

I Jervis’  Konkan,  96. 

^ Of  garden  produce,  cocoanuts  and  betelnuts  paid  in  kind  and  the  rest  in  cash. 

I Cocoanut  trees  were  inspected.  All  bearing  less  than  five  nuts,  barren,  or  unproduc- 
i tive  were  exempted.  Of  the  remaining  trees,  half  of  the  produce  belonged  to  the 
i grower  and  half  to  Government,  provided  that  in  no  case  the  Government  share 
! exceeded  47^  nuts  the  tree.  Of  cocoa-palm  leaves,  kajdns,  the  Government  share  was 
I for  trees  about  to  bear,  three  ; trees  that  did  not  yield,  foiir  ; toddy  trees,  three  ; 
i barren  trees,  one;  fruitful  .trees,  four.  Betelnut  trees  were  assessed  like  cocoanut 
trees,  the  limits  for  calculation  being  one  and  five  shers  instead  of  five  and  ninety-five 
nuts.  Cocoa  palms  tapped  for  toddy  paid  from  2.9.  to  3s.  Id.  (Re.  1-Rs.  1-8-8)  each. 
Wild  palms,  if  tapped,  paid  nine  pence  each.  If  not  tapped  they  paid  nothing.  Jack 
trees,  if  they  yielded  more  than  25  jacks,  and  undi,  Calophyllum  inophyllum,  trees 
paid  6d.  (4  as.).  Mr,  Dunlop,  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  121  of  1825, 11,  12. 

2 Jervis’  Konkan,  99. 

^ In  1699  the  Sidi  possessed  himself  of  Suvarndurg  and  Anjanvel  now  in  Ratnigiri, 
and  of  R4jpuri  and  RAygad  now  Roha,  Mdngaon,  and  Mah4d,  Jervis’  Konkan,  109. 

* Jervis’  Konkan,  110-111. 
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private  estates,  which  included  the  lands  to  the  north  and  west  of  a 
line  drawn  from  Ndgothna  to  Roha,  the  revenue  was  collected  from 
the  cultivators  without  the  intervention  of  revenue  farmers  or  Jehots. 
Pen  and  Nagothna  in  the  north-east  were  farmed,  and  great  numbers 
of  pdndharpeshds  or  high  caste  landholders  were  introduced.  The 
state  of  things  in  the  south  was  more  like  Ratnagiri ; the  revenue 
farmers  assumed  the  name  of  khot  and  became  hereditary. 

As  the  lands  north  of  the  Savitri  or  Bankot  river  were  never  under 
Bijapur,  they  had  none  of  the  colonist  or  vatan  khots,  who  were 
appointed  by  the  Bijdpur  kings  in  parts  of  Ratndgiri  at  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  north  Savitri  khots  were  originally  ■ 
revenue  farmers  without  proprietary  or  even  hereditary  rights.  In  | 
times  of  excessive  demands,  the  small  holders  failed  to  pay  the  state 
rental,  and  their  lands  fell  to  the  khot  and  the  former  holders  became 
customary  tenants.^  Under  the  Peshwa’s  management  (1735-1818) 
the  chief  changes  were  the  attempt  to  measure  some  of  the  hill  or 
varkas  crop-lands,  and  the  commutation  into  money  of  a further  share 
of  the  grain  rent.  In  1735,  when  Ray  gad  was  recovered  by  the  Peshwa 
from  the  Sidi,  the  proportion  commuted  under  the  Sidi^s  rates  was 
increased  in  some  parts  to  one-fourth  and  in  other  parts  to  one-half.^ 
This  change  was  a considerable  gain  to  the  cultivators.  On  the  other 
hand,  many  fresh  cesses  were  introduced;  a house  tax,  and  a cattle 
tax,  and  a poll  or  family  tax  on  cow-keepers  and  graziers,  on  fishers 
and  sailors,  and  on  oil-makers.®  There  was  also  a levy  of  specially 
low-paid  grain  for  the  use  of  the  Peshwa’s  war  ships,  a tax  for 
stamping  coin,  and  levies  in  kind  nominally  of  thatch  timber  and 
mats  to  keep  the  forts  in  repair,  but  in  practice  of  all  such  small  . 
articles  as  officers  and  others  in  power  wanted  for  their  own  use.  The 


1 See  Jervis’  Konkan,  76.  North  of  the  SAvitri,  says  Jervis,  some  Musalmdns  set 
up  absurd  claims  to  the  title  of  khot.  They  argued  that  as  khot  meant  farmer,  and  as 
they  were  farmers  they  had  the  same  powers  over  the  villagers  as  the  DAbhol  khots. 
(Konkan,  76).  So  Mr.  Dunlop  wrote  in  1822  (31st  December  1822,  Bom  Gov.  Rev. 
Rec.  64  of  1823,  248),  ‘ There  are  no  vata7iddr  khots  north  of  the  Bdukot  river, 
though  many  deshmukhs,  adhikdris,desh2)dndes,  and  kulkarnis  claim  this  right.’  Mr. 
Chaplin  (quoted  in  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CXXXIV.  2)  says  (1820),  ‘In  the  north  Konkan,’ 
apparently  meaning  north  of  the  Bdnkot  river,  ‘ the  right  of  a khot  to  hereditary 
succession  either  never  existed  or  had  been  entirely  disregarded.  To  the  older 
inhabitants  of  the  north  Konkan  the  idea  of  an  hereditary  khot  seemed  laughable.’ 
(Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CXXXIV.  1-2).  This  api^ears  to  be  the  correct  view  of  the  original 
position  of  the  khots  in  the  villages  to  the  north  of  the  Sdvitri.  Mr.  Giberne  in  1837 
(Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  775  of  1837,  265-267)  was,  as  far  as  is  known,  the  only  one  of  the 
earlier  officers  who  doubted  the  correctness  of  this  view,  and  his  information  seems  to 
have  been  faulty,  as  at  the  time  when  they  appointed  the  vatan  khots  to  Ddbhol  the 
Bijdpur  kings  had  no  power  north  of  Bdnkot. 

^ Jervis’  Konkan,  115-116,  120.  Jervis’ account  is  confused.  According  to  Mr.  Reid 
(94,  6th  December  1828,  para  12,  Lithographed  Papers,  6-8),  ‘ thefarokht  form  of 
commutation  was  unknown.  In  some  parts  of  Rdygad  a fourth,  in  others  a half,  and 
in  others  the  whole  Government  demand  was  commuted  at  tasar  rates.  In  Rdjpuri 
and  Avchitgad  a quarter  was  commuted.  In  Pen  none  was  commuted  ; all  was  taken 
in  kind.’  Under  the  commutation  sale,  tasar  farokht,  system  the  state  officers  received 
the  grain,  and  the  cultivators  were  Mlowed  to  buy  it  back  at  certain  fixed  prices. 
Jervis’  Konkan,  120. 

3 The  rates  were  on  the  cattle  keepers,  a capitation  tax  of  10  shers  a man  of  butter 
and  a cattle  cess  of  10-30  shei-s  of  butter  a head,  and  on  Dhangar’s  milch  buffaloes  8-15 
annas  each.  Fishers  of  the  Khdrvi  and  Ddldi  classes  paid  from  a half  to  one  man  of 
oil  a head  for  all  males  between  15  and  60,  and  an  additional  I J mans  for  every  boat. 
Oil-makers  were  assessed  at  ten  shers  of  sweet  oil  a head.  Jervis’  Konkan,  113,  116. 
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system  of  exacting  service  was  also  carried  further  than  before. 
Mhars  and  low- caste  people  had  to  servo  in  the  forts  one  month  a 
year,  getting  2^  sliers  of  rice  a day;  sailors,  Kharvis  and  Daldis, 
were  bound  to  supply  one  man  in  eight  to  serve  for  eight  months  a 
year  in  the  war  ships.  The  men  who  served  were  paid  mans  of 
rice  a month  and  a quarter  rupee  for  salt  pepper  and  condiments. 
Carpenters  and  blacksmiths  had  to  serve  one  month  a year,  getting 
3d.  (2  as.)  or  2 sh&)'s  of  rice  a day.^  Besides  the  Government 
dues  the  officers  levied  cesses  for  their  own  benefit,  while  the 
cultivators  tried  by  collusion  or  pretext  of  fire  or  bad  seasons  to 
evade  the  Government  demands.  Fresh  cesses  and  commutations 
had  made  their  accounts  so  complicated  that  the  cultivators  were 
at  the  mercy  of  the  village  and  district  officers.^  For  their  services 
the  villagers  had  to  pay  heavily,  and  at  the  same  time  the  system 
was  adopted  of  gaining  the  support  of  the  heads  of  castes  and  villages 
to  fresh  exactions  by  freeing  them  from  paying  the  cesses.^  In  this 
way  the  bulk  of  the  subordinate  peasantry  were  reduced  to  the 
position  of  serfs  entirely  dependent  on  some  one,  who  by  length  of 
occupancy  gradually  obtained  a title  to  the  lands  which  had  devolved 
on  him  by  the  necessities  of  the  rightful  owners.^ 

In  the  eighteenth  century  some  irregular  local  practices  were 
introduced.  Early  in  the  century,  about  1728,  in  Eaygad  and  in 
part  of  Eajpuri,  that  is  in  Mahad  Mangaon  and  part  of  Eoha, 
instead  of  classifying  the  rice  lands,  a uniform  higha  rate  was 
introduced  of  from  eight  to  ten  mans  in  Mahad  and  of  8f  mans  in 
Mangaon  and  Eoha.  At  first,  as  the  land  was  in  the  hands  of 
small  proprietors  or  dhdreharis,  whose  holdings  included  lands  of 
different  varieties,  this  change  did  little  harm.  Afterwards,  when 
most  of  the  land  passed  into  the  hands  of  khots,  all  the  poorer 
lands  were  thrown  up  and  only  the  best  remained  under  tillage.® 
Another  irregular  system  came  into  use  in  the  west  of  the  district, 
the  parts  now  included  in  Eoha  and  Mangaon.  These  lands  had 
been  held  jointly  by  the  Peshwa  and  the  Sidi.  In  1736  they 
agreed  to  divide  the  territory,  each  taking  five  and  a half  petty 
divisions,  adjusting  the  accounts  every  year.®  After  the  separation 
it  was  found  that  the  fair  division  of  the  revenue  was  disturbed  by 
the  people  moving  from  one  jurisdiction  to  another.  So  it  was 
settled  that  when  a landholder  went  to  a new  village,  the  amount  that 
he  had  been  paying  as  rent  in  his  old  holding  should  be  added  to  the 
rental  of  the  village  to  which  he  went.  This  practice,  which  was 
known  as  the  dhdrdbdd  or  rent  deduction  system,  was  afterwards 
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1 Jervis’  Konkan,  116,  117,  118.  ^ Jervis’  Konkan,  115. 

® The  best  able  to  pay  were  in  many  cases  entirely  exempt.  Headmen,  gaudds, 
chaughulds,  and  mukdclanis  were  freed  from  taxation,  and  all  who  possessed  influence 
were  privileged.  Jervis’  Konkan,  113.  * Jervis’  Konkan,  115. 

® Mr.  Reid,  26th  August  1828,  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  211  of  1828,  160-162. 

® Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  211  of  1828,  172-173.  The  details  of  the  distribution 
were  ; To  the  Sidi,  6^  mahdls  composed  of  the  pargands  of  NAdgaon,  Shrivardhan, 
Diva  and  Mhaisla,  and  tappa  MAndla,  and  24^  villages  of  tappa  Govela.  To  the 
Peshwa,  5^  mahdls  composed  of  the  mdmla  Tala,  pargana  GosAla,  tappa  NizAmpur, 
tappa  Goregaon,  pargana  BirvAdi,  and  24i  villages  of  tappa  Govela.  Jervis’ 
Konkan,  133. 
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extended  to  tlie  case  of  the  transfer  of  a landholder  from  one  village 
to  another  in  the  same  jurisdiction.  It  was  given  up  in  1798d 

In  the  north  of  the  district,  in  Saukshi  the  present  Pen  and 
Ndgothna,  towards  the  close  of  the  century  (1788),  a mdmlatddr,  who 
farmed  the  revenue  for  many  years,  granted  large  areas  to  rich 
Musalmdns  and  high  class  Hindus  at  a cash  rental  much  below  the 
former  payments.  The  lands  in  question  were  taken  out  of  the 
regular  list  of  Government  village  lands  and  entered  separately  as 
nagdi  shirasta  lands,  that  is,  lands  paying  cash  rents.  This  new 
tenure  was  of  the  nature  of  an  alienation  or  indm,  as  the  rates  were 
low  varying  from  ds.  to  10s.  (Rs.  l|-Rs.  5)  the  bigha.  The  change 
was  made  without  the  Peshwa's  leave,  and  for  some  years  the  Poona 
authorities  kept  an  outstanding  statement  of  the  loss  of  revenue 
which  the  change  had  caused.  But  the  mdmlatddr  had  powerful 
relations,  and,  though  the  new  tenure  was  never  formally  sanctioned, 
the  revenue  continued  to  be  taken  at  the  reduced  rates.  Future 
mdmlatddrs  continued  the  practice,  selling  for  a sum  of  ready  money 
the  right  to  hold  land  at  specially  easy  rates.  Before  the  beginning 
of  British  rule,  thousands  of  acres  of  the  best  lands  were  held  at  low 
money  rates  by  people  of  all  castes  and  classes.  The  person  in 
whose  favour  the  grant  had  been  made  was,  in  many  cases,  not  the 
owner  of  the  lands.  When  this  was  the  case,  the  owner  gave 
him  the  full  rent  and  he  paid  only  the  small  money  rental  to 
Government.^ 

In  the  south  of  the  district,  tillage  seems  to  have  spread  consider- 
ably during  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  1810  one 
Khandoji  Jddhav  raised  the  assessment  in  the  Kondvi  petty 
division  of  south  Mahad  by  nearly  100  per  cent,  an  increased  demand 
which  could  not  have  been  met  unless  the  area  under  tillage  had 
nearly  doubled.^ 

One  result  of  the  irregular  management  and  demands  of  the 
eighteenth  century  was  the  decline  of  the  small  holders  and  the 
increase  in  the  area  held  by  khots^ 

In  consequence  of  the  yearly  variations  in  their  tillage  area  the 
salt  rice  lands  near  the  coast  were  surveyed  every  season.' 


1 Mr.  Keid,  26th  August  1828,  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  211  of  1828,  172-174. 

2 Mr.  Keid,  26th  August  1828,  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  211  of  1828,  145-147.  Mr.  Reid, 
6th  December  1828,  para  14,  Lithographed  Papers,  9,  speaks  of  a similar  tenure, 
nagdi  kauli,  being  in  use  in  every  part  of  the  country.  But  no  other  instance  has 
been  traced  in  Koldba.  Captain  Francis  (Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  XCVI.  207)  seems  to  refer 
to  this  nagdi  shirasta  tenure,  when  he  says  (31st  March  1858)  fixed  money  rates 
had  been  introduced  into  the  Sdnkshi  mdmlatddr's  charge  before  the  beginning  of 
British  rule.  But  the  regular  rates  were,  except  in  one  or  two  petty  divisions,  still 
taken  in  kind.  Mr.  Reid  (26th  August  1828,  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  211  of  1828,  144) 
mentions  a money  assessment  in  Vankhal  and  Boreti  now  in  Karjat.  In  other 
villages  the  rental  was  calculated  at  a certain  quantity  of  grain  the  bigha,  and  was 
paid  partly  in  grain  partly  in  money. 

2 Mr.  Giberne,  5th  April  1837,  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  775  of  1837,  271-273. 

* Mr.  Reid,  26th  August  1828,  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  211  of  1828,  160-162, 

® Mr.  Reid,  26th  August  1828,  Bom.  Gov,  Rev.  Rec.  211  of  1828,  150. 
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SECTION  IV.— THE  BRITISH. 

The  sixty-four  years  of  British  rule  may  be  divided  into  four 
periods.  Sixteen  years  of  depression  1818-1834;  twenty  years  of 
improvement  1834- 1854 ; twelve  years  during  which  the  revenue 
survey  was  being  introduced  1854- 1 866;  and  sixteen  years  since 
the  introduction  of  the  revenue  sm’vey. 

As  Kolaba  was  not  formed  into  a separate  collectorate  till  1869,  the 
materials  for  its  revenue  history  are  scanty.  The  available  records 
seem  to  show  that  the  district  passed  through  changes  similar  to  those 
which  can  be  clearly  traced  in  Thana  and  Ratn^giri.  The  first  sixteen 
years  (1818-1834)  began  with  some  seasons  of  good  harvests  and  fair 
prices/  marred  by  much  suffering  from  cholera  and  small-pox  and 
depredations  of  hill  robbers.  A year  of  scarcity  in  1823-24  was 
followed  by  a year  almost  of  famine/  the  khandi  of  rice  rising 
in  price  from  £2  Is.  fid.  (Rs.  20|)  in  1822-23  to  £3  10s.  (Rs.  35) 
in  1824-25.®  Next  came  seven  years  of  increased  tillage,  large 
outturn  of  grain  and  no  exports,  ending  in  a collapse  of  produce 
prices,  the  khandi  of  rice  falling  from  £2  7s.6d.  (Rs.  23|)  in  1826-27 
to  £1  5s.  4^d.  (Rs.  12-11)  in  1828-29.^  The  practice  of  paying  in 
grain,  instead  of  in  cash,  seems  to  have  brought  the  district  through 
this  time  of  depression  with  less  suffering  than  was  felt  in  Thana. 
Except  in  1823-24  when  one-tenth,  and  in  1824-25  w'hen  one-third 
of  the  revenue  were  remitted,  remissions  were  seldom  granted.® 

The  next  period  of  twenty  years  (1834-1854),  during  which  the 
district  was  increased  by  the  lapse  of  the  Kolaba  state,  was  a time  of 
better  prices  and  less  depression.®  The  robber  bands  were  put  down, 
and  there  were  no  serious  epidemics.  Population  increased  rapidly 
and  in  Pen  and  Nagothna,  in  the  north  of  the  district,  great 
reductions  (about  26  per  cent)  were  made  in  the  Government 
demand.  Even  in  the  south,  the  half-peopled  villages  and  large 
stretches  of  arable  waste,  of  which  complaint  was  made  in  1824,'^ 


1 In  Alibdg,  for  the  three  years  ending  1819-20,  the  khandi  price  of  best  rice 
averaged  nearly  Rs.  19.  Mr.  Hearn,  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  VII.  12. 

2 Mr.  Davies  in  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  775  of  1837,  344.  ® Bom.  Gov.  Sel,  VII.  12. 

* Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  VII.  12.  The  widespread  depression  and  poverty  that  marked 
the  years  between  1826  and  1834  was  attributed  to  the  ignorance  of  the  higher 
officers,  the  fraud  of  the  lower  officers,  and  the  j^rofligacy  of  the  peasantry.  These 
evils  may  have  inci’eased  the  distress.  But  the  cause  of  the  distress  seems  to  have 
been  the  collapse  in  produce  prices.  The  land  revenue  figures  (Bom.  Gov.  Sel. 
VII.  19)  of  the  present  sub-division  of  AlibAg  wdiich  then  formed  part  of  Angria’s 
state,  show,  with  no  change  in  the  government,  in  the  state  machinery,  or  in  the 
peasantry,  the  same  series  of  bad  years.  In  the  six  years  ending  1826-27  the  land 
revenue  of  the  present  Alibag  varied  from  £20,672  (Rs.  2,06,720)  in  1822-23  to 
£26,996  (Rs,  2,69,960)  in  1825-26  and  averaged  £24,082  (Rs.  2,40,820) ; in  the  six 
years  ending  1832-33  the  land  revenue  varied  from  £16,163  (Rs.  1,61,630)  in  1830-31 
to  £19,716  (Rs.  1,97,160)  in  1827-28  and  averaged  £17,468  (Rs.  1,74,680);  and  in 
the  six  years  ending  1838-39  the  land  revenue  varied  from  £21,578  (Rs.  2,15,780) 
in  1835-36  to  £29,625  (Rs.  2,96,250)  in  1838-39  and  averaged  £25,085  (Rs.  2,50,850). 
As  the  AlibAg  revenue  was  carefully  managed  and  represented  almost  the  whole 
margin  of  profit,  the  difference  between  these  averages  may  be  taken  as  an  index  to  the 
effect  which  the  fall  of  produce  prices  had  on  the  prosperity  of  the  British  districts. 

® Mr.  Davies  in  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  775  of  1837,  344. 

® The  price  of  a khandi  of  the  best  rice  averaged  about  £1  14s.  (Rs,  17).  The 
details  are  not  comj)lete.  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  VII.  12. 

^ See  Mr.  Reid,  26th  August  1828,  in  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  211  of  1828,  162,  and 
Mr.  Dunlop,  15th  August  1824  in  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec,  121  of  1825,  40-41, 
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had  by  1837  given  place  to  an  excessive  population  and  a keen 
competition  for  the  arable  land.^  This  change  gave  rise  to  a new 
difficulty.  The  upper  holders  who  could  formerly  hardly  secure 
tenants  now  had  the  poorer  classes  at  their  mercy,  and  levied  the 
most  crushing  rents  from  customary  tenants  as  well  as  from  yearly 
tenants. 

The  twelve  years  of  survey  operations  (1854-1866)  was  a time  of 
abnormal  prosperity,  high  produce  prices,  and,  where  there  was 
arable  waste,  a rapid  spread  of  tillage.  The  survey  rates  were  on 
the  whole  lower  than  those  previously  in  force,  particularly  in  the 
sub-divisions  of  Alibag,  Pen,  and  Eoha,  and  in  the  petty  division  of 
Nizdmpur  in  Mangaon.  In  these  portions  of  the  district  the  survey 
settlement  was  introduced  in  and  before  1860-61,  when  produce 
prices  had  not  reached  an  abnormal  pitch.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  settlement  of  Mahad  and  the  Tala  and  Gorogaon  petty  divisions 
of  Mangaon  was  not  completed  till  1866,  and  therefore  the  years 
of  abnormal  prices  were  included  in  the  period  on  which  the  price 
calculations  were  based.  With  rice  selling  at  £2  10s.  (Es.  25)  a 
khandi  and  upwards  these  rates  are  not  excessively  high.  Since 
1867,  except  in  1873-74  when  it  was  £2  4s.  dd.  (Es.  22-6)  the  price  of 
rice  has  ruled  from  £2  8s.  to  £3  l7s.  9d.  (Es.  24 -Es.  38-14)  a khandi  ; 
but  during  the  present  season  (1881-82)  it  has  fallen  to  £2  3s.  Sd. 
(Rs.  21-10).  The  new  settlement  introduced  the  important  provision 
of  preventing  revenue  farmers  from  levying  from  customary  tenants 
more  than  a fixed  increase  on  the  Government  rental. 

The  sixteen  years  since  the  revenue  survey  have,  on  the  whole,  been 
years  of  good  harvests  and  high  prices.  The  revenue  has  risen 
from  £72,392  (Rs.  7,23,920)  in  1866-67  to  £73,899  (Rs.  7,38,990) 
in  1880-81,  and  the  tillage  area  from  465,090  to  476,693  acres.  This 
increase  of  revenue  has  been  chiefly  due  to  the  revision  of  the  Alibdg 
salt  rice  lands  in  1872-73,  which  gave  an  increase  of  £1100 
(Rs.  11,000).  The  revenue  farmers  of  the  southern  sub-divisions, 
who,  principally  on  account  of  the  provisions  limiting  their  power 
of  taxing  their  customary  tenants,  at  first  refused  to  manage  their 
villages,  gradually  accepted  the  survey  settlement.  The  northern 
sub-divisions  are  prosperous  ; but  the  south,  partly  from  an  excess  of 
population  and  partly  from  the  higher  rates  of  assessment,  is  somewhat 
depressed.  In  1866  when  the  survey  assessment  was  introduced  in 
Mah4d  and  in  the  Tala  and  Goregaon  petty  divisions  of  Mangaon, 
produce  prices  were  abnormally  high  (£3  2s.  or  Rs.  31  a khandi  of 
rice  in  husk),  and  from  the  system  then  in  force  of  commuting  the 
grain  rates  into  a money  payment  on  the  basis  of  existing  prices,  the 
rents  had  risen  far  above  their  former  level.^  Care  was  taken  to  inquire 
into  former  rents,  and  the  effect  of  the  survey  was  a reduction  of  about 
30  per  cent  on  the  existing  demand.  It  was  known  at  the  time  that 
produce  prices  were  inflated.  But  it  was  thought,  that,  though  a 
fall  was  to  be  expected,  produce  prices  had  reached  a permanently 


^ Tiom  Gov  Rov.  Rcc,  775  of  1837,  268,  356, 

® The  increase  was  from  £55,700  (lls.  6,57,000)  iu  1854-55  to  £72,400  (Rs.  7,24,000) 
in  1866-67. 
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higlier  level.  It  was  not  expected  that  within  six  years  there  would 
be  a drop  in  the  price  of  a khandi  of  rice  from  £3  2s.  ‘3d.  to  £2  8s. 
(Rs.  8l^-Rs.  24).  During  the  years  between  1872  and  1876,  when 
low  prices  prevailed,  the  condition  of  the  smaller  landholders  was 
somewhat  depressed.  Since  then  a series  of  good  harvests,  except  a 
partial  failure  of  crops  in  1876,  has  been  accompanied  by  the  very 
high  produce  prices  that  have  ruled  during  and  since  the  1876  and 
1877  famine.  During  the  last  two  years  there  has  again  been  a fall 
from  £3  7s.  6d.  (Rs,  33|)  in  1879-80  to  £2  11s.  3d.  (Rs.  25-10)  in 
1880-81  and  to  £2  3s.  3d.  (Rs.  21-10)  the  khandi  in  1881-82. 

In  the  early  years  of  British  rule  much  inconvenience  was  caused 
by  the  division  of  jurisdiction  among  the  British,  the  Pant  Sachiv  or 
Bhorchief,  and  Angria.^  The  Nagothna  villages  were  heldhalf  by  the 
Bhor  chief  and  half  bj’  Angria,  and  the  north  Roha  or  Avchitgad 
I villages  half  by  the  British  representing  the  Peshwa,  and  half  by 
i Angria.  This  was  partly  remedied  in  1830  by  the  transfer  of 
; villages  to  the  Bhor  chief,  in  return  for  which  he  handed  over  to 
)'  the  British  his  half  share  of  Nagothna,  and  three  years  later  (1833) 
i the  British  control  of  Ndgothna  was  completed  by  the  transfer  of 
Angria’s  share  in  Nd.gothua  in  return  for  the  cession  of  the  British 
share  in  Avchitgad.  There, still  remained  in  north  Pen  and  south 
' Panvel  isolated  groups  of  Angria^s  villages,  which  did  not  come 
under  British  control  till  the  lapse  of  KoMba  in  1840.^ 

One  notable  point  in  the  district  was  the  absence  of  district 
[ and  village  hereditary  officers.  In  Sankshi  or  Pen  the  hereditaiy 
district  officers  had  either  disappeared  or  become  revenue  farmers. 

‘ There  were  village  headmen,  but  they  were  little  superior  in  wealth 

■ to  the  ordinary  cultivators  and  there  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
i village  accoimtants.  In  the  south  of  the  distinct  most  of  the 
1 district  hereditary  officers  had  become  hereditary  farmers  of  revenue 

or  khots,  who  managed  their  village  without  the  help  either  of  a 
I headman  or  of  an  accountant.^ 

Of  hereditary  district  officers  the  only  notices  that  have  been 

■ traced  in  the  early  English  reports  are  of  two  Prabhu  families  of 
deshiculkarnis  or  district  accountants  in  Rajpuri  and  in  Avchitgad. 
At  the  beginning  of  British  rule  the  allowances  of  both  of  these 
families,  though  under  attachment,  were  kept  separate  in  the 
accounts.  In  1824  Mr.  Dunlop  recommended,  as  their  duties  were 
laborious,  that  their  allowances  which  amounted  to  £180  (Rs.l800) 

I should  be  restored  to  them,  and  that  those  of  them  who  could  not 
. find  employment  as  district  accountants  should  be  made  village 
. accountants.^ 
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1 At  the  time  of  British  accession  KoMba  consisted  of  four  sub -divisions,  SAnkshi, 
Avchitgad,  RAjpuri,  and  Raygad.  Of  these  Avchitgad  was  incorporated  in  Sdukshi 
on  the  31st  of  May  1825. 

2 See  for  the  Pant  Sachiv,  Mr.  Reid  in  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  211  of  1828,  158-160, 
217  ; and  for  Angria’s  villages.  Act  XVII.  of  1844. 

® Mr  Dunlop,  15th  August  1824,  and  Mr.  Harrison,  10th  July  1824,  in  Bom.  Gov. 
Rev.  Rec,  121  of  1825,  30,  32,  47,  130,  132-134.  Mr.  Dunlop,  31st  Dec.  1822,  in  Bom. 
Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  64  of  1823,  248.  _ 

^Bom,  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  121  of  1825,  35-37.  In  the  AlibAg  salt-rice  villages  two 
families  of  accountants,  or  kulkarnis,  had  charge  of  large  groups  of  villages.  Bom, 
Gov.  Sel.  CXLIV.  30,  31. 
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In  the  north  of  the  district  in  Stinkshi  or  Pen^  there  were  only 
one  or  two  families  of  khots}  In  the  southern  sub-divisions,  including 
a number  of  Ndgothna  villages,  almost  all  of  the  villages  were  in 
the  hands  of  revenue  farmers  or  khots.  The  general  and  apparently 
the  correct  view  of  the  position  of  these  revenue  farmers  was  that 
they  represented  old  hereditary  district  officers,  deshniukhs  or 
district  superintendents,  adhikdris  or  village  superintendents,  and 
deshpdndes  or  district  accountants,  who  had  undertaken  to  farm 
the  village  revenues  apparently  at  first  without  any  hereditary  or 
proprietary  right  in  the  village.^  Most  of  the  appointments  of  these 
revenue  farmers  seem  to  date  from  the  eighteenth  century.  When 
the  khots  were  appointed  a large  proportion  of  the  villagers  seem  to 
have  been  landholders,  or  dhdrekaris,  but  in  times  of  exaction,  failing 
to  meet  the  Grovernment  demands,  the  small  landholders  abandoned 
their  lands  or  became  so  indebted  to  the  khots,  that  they  fell  to  the 
position  of  tenants.®  At  the  beginning  of  British  rule,  except  a 
few  who  held  only  for  a term  of  years  and  were  called  niaktavctlaj 
or  contract  khots,  the  revenue  farmers  were  considered  to  have 
an  hereditary  right  to  the  management  of  their  villages.'^  Under 
the  khots  the  dhdrekaris  or  landholders  paid  a fixed  rent  which 
the  khot  could  not  increase,  and,  so  long  as  they  paid  the  rent, 
the  khot  could  not  oust  them  from  their  holdings.  In  the  case  of 
the  customary  or  yearly  tenants  who  tilled  the  khot’s  or  khotnisbat 
land,  there  would  seem  to  have  been  no  check  on  the  khot’s  demands, 
except  the  fear  that  if  too  hard  pressed  they  would  leave  the  village.® 
At  the  beginning  of  British  rule  this  seems  to  have  been  a practical 
check  on  over-exaction,  as  people  were  scarce  and  arable  waste  was 
abundant.® 


1 In  Pen  in  1828  there  were  only  five  khoti  villages,  four  held  by  the  representa- 
tives of  LakshmanrAv  Kolhatkar,  the  vidinlatddr  who  introduced  the  light  cash  rate 
or  nagdi  shk'asta  system,  and  one  by  the  minister  of  Angria,  Mr.  Jleid,  26th  August 
1828,  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  211  of  1828,  119, 150. 

* Mr.  Dunlop,  31st  December  1822,  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  64  of  1823,  248.  Mr. 
Dunlop  mentions  sar  or  head  khots  of  Riygad  and  Rajpuri.  If  a man  got  the 
management  of  a village  for  one  year,  says  Mr.  Dunlop,  he  called  himself  a khot.  31st 
December  1822,  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  64  of  1823,  248.  Mr.  Lestock  Reid,  the 
sub-collector,  wrote  in  1856  : ‘ The  KoMba  khots  seem  to  have  risen  during  the 
state  of  anarchy  which  followed  the  revolt  of  these  provinces  from  the  authority 
of  the  Emperors  of  Delhi,  and  to  have  been  the  corrupt  dependants  of  the 
different  mdmlatddrs  who  held  office  in  those  days,  whose  favour  they  obtained 
by  assisting  in  their  exactions  till  they  were  enabled  by  degrees  to  become  themselves 
responsible  for  the  revenue  of  one  or  more  villages.  These  they  managed  to  retain  so 
long  as  they  could  meet  the  fresh  impositions  exacted  by  each  new  ?ndmZa<cfdr,  whose 
term  of  office  seldom  extended  over  threeor  fouryeai-s  and  \vhose  object  was  confessedly 
to  realize  as  large  a sum  as  he  possibly  could  under  any  pretence  whatever.’  Mr.  Reid, 
7th  July  1856,  in  Bom.  Gov.  Kev.  Rec.  20,  part  4 of  1856,  1416-1417.  For  other 
opinions  as  to  the  position  of  the  Koldba  or  north  Konkan  revenue  farmers,  see 

^  *  * See^Mr.  Dunlop,  31st  December  1822,  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  64  of  1823,_248,  250. 

^ Mr.  Giberne,  5th  April  1837,  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  775  of  1837,265-267.  Mr. 
Giberne  held  that  some  of  the  Koldba  khots  held  grants  from  Bijdpur  as  fa,r  back  as 
the  sixteenth  centui-y.  But  the  land  north  of  the  SAvitri  was  at  that  time  under 
Ahmadnagar.  See  above,  p.  172.  - 

« Mr.  Dunlop,  31st  December  1822,  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  64  of  1823,  248-250.  Mr. 
Dunlop  says,  ‘ the  yearly  tenants  are  subject  to  all  the  oppressions  of  the  same  class  in 

°*8^ee^M^^bunlop,  15th  August  1824,  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  121  of  1825,  39-41. 
Mr.  Reid,  26th  August  1828,  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  211  of  1828,  160-163. 
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In  1824  (lOtli  July)  Mr.  Harrison,  the  second  assistant  collector, 
described  the  northern  part  of  the  district,  Vansi,  Hamrapur,  and 
Pen,  all  in  the  present  Pen,  as  highly  cultivated  and  exceedingly 
productive.^  To  the  north  and  east  of  Sankshi  or  Pen  the  land  was 
more  wooded  and  barren,  and  much  crossed  by  ravines  and  rocky  hills. 
Even  among  the  hills  were  nooks  tilled  with  care  and  yielding  good 
crops  of  rice.  Though  the  land  was  highly  cultivated  the  people 
were  extremely  poor.  The  husbandmen  lived  in  the  meanest 
hovels,  bamboo  frames  plastered  with  mud,  a miserable  picture  of 
poverty.  In  the  petty  division  of  Vansi,  in  the  extreme  north-west 
of  the  sub-division,  there  was  scarcely  a house  which  had  a brick  or 
a piece  of  timber.  The  number  of  liquor-shops  had  increased  since 
the  beginning  of  British  rule,  otherwise  there  were  no  signs  of 
greater  comfort.  As  a body  the  people  were  the  idlest,  most 
drunken,  profligate,  and  quarrelsome  class  in  the  district.^ 

In  the  south  of  the  district  there  was  much  arable  waste,  and 
the  people  were  even  poorer  than  in  the  north.  The  half  empty 
villages  were  scenes  of  disease  and  poverty.  This  state  of  wretch- 
edness was  due  to  high  and  uneven  assessment,  added  to  the  heat 
and  unhealthiness  of  the  country  and  to  a serious  scarcity  of  water.^ 
The  early  years  of  British  rule  seem  to  have  been  a time  of  little 
prosperity.  Owing  to  the  poverty  of  the  people,  the  ravages  of 
cholera  and  small-pox,  and  the  negligence  of  mamlatdars  a large 
portion  of  the  revenue  remained  outstanding,  and  in  1828  was 
considered  irrecoverable.^ 

As  in  Thana  and  Ratnagiri,  the  rates  and  system  of  collecting  the 
revenue  were  allowed  to  remain  unaltered,  until  a trustworthy 
knowledge  of  the  resources  of  the  country  could  be  gained.  The 
chief  administrative  change  was,  in  1824  and  the  following  years, 
the  appointment  of  stipendiary  village  accountants  or  taldtis 
to  villages  managed  direct  with  the  peasant  proprietors.  The 
result  of  this  change  was  not  at  first  satisfactory.  In  1828,  though 
in  Mr.  Reid^s  opinion  they  were  a useful  check  on  the  demands  of 
village  farmers  and  headmen,  village  accountants  were  of  no  use  in 
villages  whose  lands  were  entirely  under  Government  management. 
In  such  cases  the  accountant  took  the  place  of  the  revenue  farmer 
and  arranged  yearly  with  the  landholder  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
land,  on  payment  of  half  or  a fixed  portion  of  the  crop  in  kind 
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^ The  British  lands  of  north  Pen  were,  at  this  time  and  apparently  until  1840, 
mixed  with  Angria’s  villages.  Three  of  the  petty  divisions,  Chimankhal,  Durg-Haveli, 
and  Vdkrul  had  only  one  British  village  each.  Mr.  Harrison,  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec. 
121  of  1825,  127-128. 

2 Mr.  Harrison,  10th  July  1824,  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  121  of  1825,  128,  140. 

® Mr.  Dunlop,  i5th  August  1824,  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  121  of  1825,  40-41 ; Mr.  Reid, 
26th  August  1828,  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  211  of  1828,  162. 

* Mr.  Reid,  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  211  of  1828,  187.  The  chief  years  of  outstanding 
balances  were,  1819-20  with  Rs.  13,395,  1822-23  with  Rs.  12,229,  1823-24  with 
Rs.  22,379,  1825-26  with  Rs.  29,602,  and  1826-27  with  Rs.  23,763.  After  this, 
outstandings  were  never  higher  than  Rs,  7400,  and  after  the  transfer  of  Koldba  to  Thdna 
they  fell  to  about  Rs.  3000.  In  1837,  of  a total  of  Rs.  1,52,000,  it  was  expected  that 
Rs.  84,000  would  be  realised.  Mr.  Gibeme’s  statements.  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  775  of 
1837,  262-263.  These  figures  are  for  the  whole  British  Koldba  of  that  time,  that  is  the 
three  sub-divisions,  Sankshi,  Rdjpuri,  and  Rdygad, 
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or  of  a fixed  sum  of  money  or  quantity  of  grain.  He  thus  acted 
in  the  twofold  capacity  of  manager  and  accountant.  The  mahalkari 
and  Government  clerks  might  exercise  some  trifling  control,  but 
the  actual  management  of  the  village  rested  with  the  accountant. 
This  was  especially  the  case  in  the  Kolaba  villages,  as  the  headman 
was  only  a nominal  officer  whose  functions  had  fallen  into  disuse, 
and  who  in  point  of  intelligence  or  capital  was  not  above  the 
humblest  Kunbi.  The  rental  of  directly-managed  villages  had  been 
falling  for  several  years.  For  this  there  were  two  causes,  the 
dishonesty  of  the  accountants  and  the  scarcity  of  tenants.  There 
was  no  control  over  the  accountant.  Lands  not  tilled  by  hereditary 
tenants  were  let  out  by  the  accountant,  and  there  was  no  security 
that  ho  entered  in  the  accounts  the  whole  of  the  sum  he  received. 
Again,  as  the  terms  for  yearly  tenants  were  not  more  favourable 
in  directly -managed  than  in  farmed  villages,  and  as  in  farmed 
villages  the  tenants  received  advances  of  seed  and  money,  which 
could  not  be  attempted  by  a Government  agent,  it  was  most 
difficult  to  get  yearly  tenants  in  directly-managed  villages. 
Another  source  of  loss  was  in  the  disposal  of  the  grain  rents. 
This  grain  was  delivered  by  the  landholders  to  the  accountant  in 
the  village  and  was  sold  by  public  auction.  The  buyer  had  to 
bear  the  cost  of  carrying  it  to  the  nearest  place  of  export,  and 
the  price  was  usually  trifling  and  much  below  the  established  rate 
at  which  the  rental  was  calculated.  As  a remedy  for  these  evils, 
Mr.  Reid  suggested  that  these  villages  should  be  farmed  for  a 
certain  period  at  a yearly  increasing  rent,  until  the  rent  reached  the 
highest  point  which  the  state  of  the  land  and  the  condition  of  the 
country  allowed.  Mr.  Reid  had  little  doubt  that  in  five  or  six  years 
the  villages  whose  revenues  had  been  declining  would,  if  leased, 
yield  their  full  rental,  while  the  people  would  be  better  off  under  a 
farmer  whose  profits  depended  on  his  conduct  to  his  tenants  than 
under  a Government  agent  who  had  little  personal  interest  in  the 
prosperity  of  the  village.^  Mr.  Reid’s  proposal  which  applied  to 
the  whole  of  the  Konkan  was  carried  out  in  a few  villages  in 
Salsette.^  The  result  was  not  altogether  satisfactory,  and  partly 
for  this  reason  partly  apparently  from  the  difficulty  of  finding 
any  one  willing  to  take  villages  in  lease,  the  scheme  for  several 
years  (1833)  made  little  progress.  It  was  afterwards  considerably 
extended,  as  by  1836  there  were  as  many  as  20|  leased  villages  in 
Pen  and  eighty-seven  in  RAjpuri. 

During  these  years,  in  the  Sankshi  or  Pen  villages,  except  that 
revenue  farming  had  been  stojiped,  the  rates  and  system  of 
collecting  the  land  revenue  were  unchanged.  In  1828  in  Sankshi 
or  Pen  the  regular  assessment  was  calculated  at  a certain  quantity 
of  grain  on  the  bigha,  and  was  paid  partly  in  grain  partly  in  money. 
This  was  the  custom  throughout  the  district.®  The  special  reduced 


1 Mr.  Reid,  26th  August  1828,  in  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  211  of  1828,  153-158. 

^ Mr.  Reid,  12th  August  1830,  MS.  Sel.  160,  881. 

® Mr.  Reid,  26th  August  1828,  in  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  211  of  1828,  144-145. 
According  to  another  report  (6th  December  1828,  Lithographed  Paper,  6-8),  in  Pen 
commutation  was  unknown  and  the  revenue  was  received  in  kind.  The  part  mentioned 
in  the  text  as  taken  in  cash  was  probably  from  the  Avchitgad  villages  of  Pen. 
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cash  rates  which  had  been  introduced  by  Lakshmanrdv  Kolhatkar 
and  others  of  the  Peshwa^s  revenue  farmers  in  Pen,  though  never 
formally  sanctioned  by  the  Peshwa^s  government,  had  been 
continued^  The  system  under  which  the  salt  rice  lands  were 
surveyed  every  year  was  open  to  fraud.  But  as  the  tillage  area 
varied  from  year  to  year  according  to  the  rainfall,  and  as  the  land- 
holders had  not  capital  enough  to  pay  an  average  revenue  in  a bad 
season,  no  other  arraugement  but  a yearly  survey  seemed  possible. 
In  the  fair  season  the  holders  of  the  salt  rice  lands  found  work  in 
the  Pen  salt  pans.  But  this  double  employment  seemed  to  profit 
them  little.  Their  way  of  living  and  their  home  comforts  were 
little  different  from  those  of  the  same  class  elsewhere.^  Under 
the  former  government,  in  part  of  Pen,  some  Md,rwar  and 
Gujarat  Y^nis  had  bought  the  right  to  supply  the  villagers  with 
groceries.  Besides  selling  groceries,  these  men  bought  grain  at 
prices  much  below  the  market  rates.  The  Goverument  profit  from 
this  monopoly  was  only  from  £50  to  £60  (Rs.  500 -Rs.  600),  and 
Mr.  Reid  recommended  that  the  monopoly  should  be  abolished.^ 
Two  peculiar  practices  were  in  force  in  the  southern  districts. 
The  rice  lands,  instead  of  being  classified,  were  charged  at  the  uniform 
higha  rate  of  8f  mans  in  Rajpuri,  and  at  from  eight  to  ten  mans  in 
Raygad.  This  practice  had  the  effect  of  throwing  much  of  the  poorer 
lands  out  of  tillage.  Formerly,  as  has  already  been  noticed,  in  Rajpuri 
or  Roha  and  in  Raygad  or  Mahad,  when  a landholder  moved  from  one 
part  of  the  district  to  another,  his  rent  payments  were  taken  from  the 
rental  of  his  old  and  added  to  the  rental  of  his  new  village.  This 
practice,  which  was  known  as  dhdrdhdd  or  rent  deduction,  ceased 
at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  but  the  great  inequality  in 
assessment  which  it  had  caused  remained.  Many  of  the  villages 
that  were  burdened  with  the  extra  rental  were  thrown  on  the  hands 
of  Government,  while  the  farmers  of  those  villages  from  which 
the  assessment  had  been  deducted  realized  specially  large  profits. 
The  only  remedy  was  a new  survey  and  assessment.'*'  In  the  south, 
though  the  Ichoti  system  was  general,  there  were  a large  number 
of  small  proprietors  or  dhdtrcharis.^  All  over  the  south  of  the 
district  in  Roha,  Mangaon,  and  Mahad,  many  khoti  villages  were 
managed  by  Government  accountants,  either  because  of  some 
dispute  in  the  farmer’s  family  or  because  the  khot  had  failed  to 
pay  the  rental.  In  some  of  these  Government-managed  villages 
the  whole  village  was  under  the  khot,  in  others  the  village  was 
mixed,  part  of  the  land  being  held  by  the  khot  and  part  by 
peasant  proprietors.®  On  the  transfer  of  these  sub-divisions  to 
Thana  in  1830  more  attention  seems  to  have  been  paid  to  their 
improvement.  The  outstanding  balances  which  had  been  considerable 
were  reduced  to  about  £300  (Rs.  3000)  a year,'^  and  the  rise  in 


* Mr.  Reid,  26th  August  1828,  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  211  of  1828,  145-149. 

2 Mr.  Reid,  26th  August  1828,  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  211  of  1828,  150-151. 

2 Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  211  of  1828,  151-152, 

4 Mr,  Reid,  26th  August  1828,  Bom,  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  211  of  1828,  172-174. 

® Mr.  Reid,  26th  August  1828,  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  211  of  1828,  160-161. 

® Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  211  of  1828,  152-153. 

7 The  details  were,  1830-31  Rs.  2048,  1831-32  Rs.  3004,  1832-33  Rs.  2768,  1833-34 
Rs.  2161,  and  1834-35  Rs.  2164.  Bom.  Gov,  Rev.  Rcc.  775  of  1837,  263. 
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produce  priceSj  and  in  1836  the  abolition  of  transit  duties,  seem  to 
have  been  accompanied  by  a considerable  increase  of  population  and 
spread  of  tillage.^  Still  much  of  the  country  was  waste  and  wild. 
The  hilly  tracts  north  of  Janjira,  writes  Major  Jervis  in  1835, 
though  rich  are  so  overrun  with  forest,  brushwood,  bamboos  and 
lemon  grass,  and  the  ripening  crops  are  so  exposed  to  the  attacks  of 
locusts,  deer,  bears,  and  wild  hogs,  water  is  so  scarce  and  the 
population  so  reduced  by  former  wars,  mismanagement,  and 
oppression,  that  there  is  little  tillage.^ 

In  1836,  in  consequence  of  the  discovery  that  the  Thana  assess- 
ment stood  in  urgent  need  of  reduction,  Mr.  J.  M.  Davies,  who  had 
conducted  the  Thdna  inquiries,  was  appointed  to  examine  the  system 
of  land  revenue  in  S^nkshi  or  Pen,  Rajpuri  that  is  Roha  and  part  of 
Mangaon,  and  Raygad  that  is  Mahad  and  part  of  Mangaon. 

In  the  Sd,nkshi  or  Pen  sub-division  of  167  villages,  57|  were 
held  by  hereditary  hhots,^  20^  were  leased  for  short  periods, 
nineteen  were  alienated,  and  seventy  were  managed  direct  by 
Government  officers.^  The  land  in  alienated  and  cash  rent  villages 
was  measured  by  the  acre  or  full  bigha  of  twenty -five  and  in 

farmed  and  peasant-held  villages  by  the  short  or  kacTia  bigha  of  | 
twenty  pdnds  or  four-fifths  of  an  acre.  The  measurements  seem  to  \ 
have  been  fairly  accurate.  The  cash  acre  rates,  which  as  already  j 
noticed  were  a partial  alienation,  were  moderate  varying  from  6s.  to  i 
15s.  (Rs.  3 - Rs.  7^).®  Besides  these  cash  payments,  extra  levies  to  ■ 
hereditary  district  officers  or  jaminddrs  amounted  to  about  7{d. 

(5  as.)  in  cash  and  pdylis  of  rice  on  each  bigha. 

The  regular  rates  in  kind  were  with  few  exceptions  12  mans 
2 pdylis  on  the  full  bigha  of  25  pdnds,  and  13  mans  3 pdylis  on  the 
smaller  bigha. ^ Of  this  whole  amount  about  two-thirds  seem  to 
have  been  original  assessment  and  one-third  additional  cesses.^ 


^ The  change  between  the  half  empty  villages  in  1824  and  the  abundant 
population  and  scanty  rice  lands  of  1837  seems  to  imply  some  influx  of  husbandmen. 
The  abolition  of  transit  dues  represented  in  some  of  the  inland  parts  a reduction  of 
about  thirty  per  cent  on  a husbandman’s  payment.  See  Thdna  Statistical  Account, 
XIII,  Part  II.  581,  592,  The  Ichandi  price  of  the  best  rice  rose  from  Rs.  12-11-0  in 
1828-29  to  Es.  16  in  1834-35  and  to  Es.  18-5-4  in  1836-37.  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  VII.  12. 

2 Konkan,  98.  Major  Jervis’  remarks  seem  to  apply  only  to  the  hilly  parts  of  the 
northern  districts. 

® Almost  all  of  these  Vhoti  villages  were  in  NAgothna,  which  by  village  transfers 
had  become  British  property  partly  in  1830  and  partly  in  1833.  ‘ Most  of  the  Uhois  of 
this  tdluka  reside  in  Ndgothna  mahdl.  In  this  mah&l  most  of  the  villages  are  farmed 
and  there  is  a considerable  number  of  dhdrekaris'  Mr.  Davies,  4th  March  1837,  in 
Bom.  Gov.  Eev.  Rec.  775  of  1837,  316. 

Mr.  Davies,  18th  January  1837,  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  775  of  1837,  351. 

® Of  2604  full  held  under  these  specially  light  cash  rates,  1^  paid  Rs.  7-8 

the  bigha,  twenty-seven  Rs,  6,  1863  Rs.  5,  four  Rs.  4-8,  232  Rs.  4,  404  Ks.  3-8,  and  , 
436  Rs,  3.  Mr.  Davies,  18th  January  1837,  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  775  of  1837,  351. 

® The  reason  of  this  seeming  anomaly  is  that  the  cesses  or  bdbtis  on  the  standard 
or  Icacha  bigha  were  much  heavier  than  on  the  paka  bigha.  Bom.  Gov.  Eev.  Rec.  775 
of  1837,  352. 

^ The  details  in  one  example  are,  net  assessment  8 mans,  bdbtis  4 mans,  vartdla  6 
pdylis,  deshmukh’s  and  deshpande's  claim  74  pdylis,  chaudhri's  claim  2 pdylis,  total 
13  mans  34  pdylis.  Mr.  Davies,  18th  January  1837,  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  775  of 
18.37,  352.  In  one  case  the  total  on  a full  bigha  vi&s,  \\  mans  j)dylis.  Ditto, 
353-364. 
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The  holders  were  supposed  to  bo  able  to  pay  these  extremely  high 
rates,  because  they  held  extra  upland  and  rice  land.  But  in 
Mr.  Davies’  opinion,  in  some  parts  of  the  sub-division  there  were  no 
such  offsets  and  in  no  part  were  the  offsets  of  any  importance.  In 
farmed  or  hhoti  villages  the  yearly  tenants  paid  the  farmer  three-fifths 
of  the  produce.  There  were  no  outstandings,  but  this  was  due  to  the 
pressure  of  population  on  the  small  ai’ea  of  good  rice  land.  The 
population  was  abundant  and  good  land  was  scanty.  Peasant 
proprietors  or  dhdrekaris  were  forced  to  pay  the  heavy  rents  or  lose 
!; their  holdings.  Of  the  57 J villages  held  by  hereditary  Jchots,  16| 
were  alienated  in  pawn  or  mortgage  and  managed  by  moneylenders, 
land  of  two  others  had  been  sold.^  On  the  whole,  Mr.  Davies 
I thought  the  rates  higher  in  Sd-nkshi  than  in  any  other  of  the  three 
‘Koldba  sub-divisions.  No  cultivators  could  pay  them  unless  the 
Hand  was  very  good,  and  no  cultivators  could  pay  them  in  any  case 
.and  thrive.^ 

In  the  Chatisi  petty  division  the  people  were  wretchedly  poor, 

: naked,  and  totally  without  comforts.  They  derived  no  profit  from 
ithe  varhas  land  which  was  yearly  surveyed  and  paid  for.  Much  land 
iwas  waste.  Of  the  whole  produce  probably  two-thirds  came  to 
Government.  It  was  distressing  to  think  what  the  people  suffered 
lin  a bad  year.^ 

In  Rdjpuri,  of  326  villages  219  were  held  by  hereditary  Tthots,  eighty- 
•seven  were  leased  on  short  periods,  and  twenty  were  managed  by  the 
[mamlatdar.  In  the  219  farmed  villages  the  rental  was  supposed  to 
be  as  high  as  could  possibly  be  paid.  One-fourth  of  it  was  payable 
lat  an  old  commutation  rate,  known  as  the  bheriki  hhdv,  which  had  for 
about  ten  years  been  Rs.  2 a khandi  above  the  average  commutation 
or  tasar  rate.  Except  in  very  bad  years,  as  in  1824  and  1825, 
1 remissions  were  seldom  granted.  In  1836  a nominal  abatement  had 
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^ Mr.  Davies,  18th  January  1837,  Rev.  Rec.  775  of  1837,  354-356. 

^ In  the  Sdnkshi  sub-tlivision  accounts  were  settled  on  actual  measurement  in  eveiy 
case,  such  as  taking  in  new  land,  throwing  up  land,  and  claiming  abatements.  The 
assessment,  therefore,  together  with  extra  cesses  amounted  to  12i  mans  the  higha  in 
Pen,  13  mans  in  Hamrdpur,  and  13J  mans  in  Chatisi.  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  775  of 
1837,  314-315. 

® The  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pen  was  good,  buttheproduce  was  certainly  not 
equal  to  paying  so  heaAy  an  assessment  as  12J  mans  the  higha,  and  even  if  it  was, 
nothing  was  left  to  the  cultivator  as  a profit.  In  the  Hamrdpur  petty  division  there 
was  every  reason  to  believe  that  if  the  land  was  surveyed  a considerable  deficiency 
would  be  the  result.  The  only  reason  why  the  people  could  aflford  to  pay  the  heavy 
assessment  of  13  mans  the  higha,  was  that  the  petty  division  contained  but  a small 
quantity  of  land  capable  of  cultivation,  and,  heavy  as  the  land  tax  was,  the  people 
^ere  unwilling  to  throw  np  the  land.  The  people  of  Hamrdpur  were  very  badly  off. 
In  the  Government  villages  of  Chatisi,  Pen,  and  Hamrdpur,  the  land  once  cultivated 
and  now  (1837)  waste,  amounted  to  498  highds.  In  the  Ndgothna  petty  division  where 
most  of  the  khots  resided,  most  of  the  villages  were  farmed  and  there  was  a considerable 
number  of  dhdrekaris.  The  assessment  paid  by  the  dhdrekaris  was  very  heavy.  It 
was  13  mans  on  a full  higha  of  25  pdnds.  In  this  petty  division  also  the  land  was 
very  little  more  than  was  actually  paid  for  by  the  dhdrekaris.  These  circumstances 
led  Mr.  Davies  to  recommend  that  a speedy  and  liberal  reduction  should  be  made  in 
Pen,  Hamrdpur,  and  Chatisi ; that  the  crop-share  or  ahhdvni  system  of  Ndgothna  be 
changed  into  a bighoti  system  ; and  that  dhdrekaris  should  have  the  option  of  having 
their  rice  land  or  sidi  surveyed  and  assessed,  rather  than  adopt  the  only  alternative  of 
throwing  up  the  land  and  flying  the  country.  Mr.  Davies,  4th  March  1837,  Bom. 
Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  775  of  1837,  315  • 319. 
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been  allowed  to  make  up  in  tlie  crop  for  the  great  rise  of  prices.^  In 
the  eighty-seven  villages  Avhich  were  let  on  short  leases,  one-fourth  of 
the  rental  was  made  payable  at  the  same  old  commutation  rate  (Rs.  15 
a khandi)  as  in  the  farmed  villages.  In  many  of  these  villages  the 
lessees  paid  the  full  amount  levied  from  the  people,  their  entire 
margin  of  profit  being  unpaid  labour  and  other  irregular 
cesses.^  The  khots  took  from  their  yearly  tenauts  three-fifths  of 
the  whole  crop.  Of  the  219  hereditary  farmed  villages  59J  were 
managed  by  professional  moneylenders  and  corn  dealers.  In  the 
twenty  villages  managed  by  the  mhmlatdfir  the  laud  was  partly  held 
by  permanent  holders  and  partly  by  yearly  tenants.  The  permanent 
holders,  or  dkdrekaris,  seldom  paid  less  than  eleven  or  twelve  mans 
the  acre  or  full  bigha  of  twenty-five  pdnds.  Of  this  rental,  as  in 
Sankshi,  about  two-thirds  were  the  original  rent  and  one-third  was 
additional  cesses.'’  Besides  this  rental,  all  of  which  seems  to  have  been 
taken  in  grain,  there  was  apparently  a money  cess  or  galldpatti  equal 
to  about  3s.  (Rs.  I2)  ^ full  bigha  or  Gs.  (Rs.  3)  the  khandi.  Yearly 
tenants  in  villages  managed  by  Government  officers  paid  one-half  of 
the  crop.  The  estimate  was  made  while  the  crop  Avas  standing. 
If  the  husbandman  agreed  to  pay  the  commutation  price  of  the  season 
the  mattei’  was  settled.  If  the  husbandman  did  not  agree,  his  share 
of  the  crop  Avas  sold  by  auction  and  the  highest  bidder  went  round 
and  gathered  the  grain.  In  farmed  villages,  besides  his  one-half 
share,  the  farmer  claimed  an  extra  allowance  as  landlord  and  a 
measure  fee  called  yhs/ct,  or  a grain  payment  instead  of  unpaid  laboui 
or  veth.  Altogether  the  farmer  got  about  sixty  per  cent  of  the  whole 
outturn.  When  the  division  was  made  the  tenant  was  allowed  to 
take  away  as  large  an  armful  of  grain  as  he  could  carry In  Rajpuri 
the  varkas  land,  Avhen  included  in  fixed  tenancies,  Avas  held  in  the 
same  indefinite  manner  as  in  Raygad.  Otherwise  the  custom  was 
to  fix  the  rental  by  abhdvni  that  is  an  estimate  based  on  inspection. 
One-third  and  even  one-fourth  on  bad  lands  was  the  rate  taken 
by  Government.  The  khots  made  their  own  agreements  with  their 
tenants-at-will.  The  bigha  rat»for  hemp  Avas  below  14s.  (Rs.  7).® 


1 Bom.  Gov.  Bev.  Bee.  775  of  1837,  343-344.  Both  village  farmers  and  peasant- 

holders  seem  to  have  been  alloAved  to  choose  betAveen  the  gram  and  the  commuted 
cash  payments.  Bom.  Gov.  Bev.  Bee.  096  of  1836,  43.  . a-  1 1. 

2 Mr  Davies  mentions  two  cases  in  support  of  this  statement.  Farmers  oiierea  to 
take  five  villages  in  lease,  though  the  Avhole  rental  from  authorised  sources  was  not 
more  than  one  khandi  a village  in  excess  of  what  they  Avere  willing  to  pay.  In  the 
other  case  a farmer  threw  up  a village,  because  the  unpa^  labour  cess  had  been 
abolished.  This  cess  had  been  worth  Ks.  600  on  one  village.  Bom.  Gov.  Bev.  Bee.  7/5 

® In^Ashtami  the  details  Avere  : Original  assessment  8 wans  6 pdylis,  ten  per  cent 
dahiza  on  half  of  this  51  pdylis,  sdhotra  or  6i  per  cent  31  pdylis,  U 

deshmukhi  5 pdylis,  excess  of  commutation  7 pdylis,  vartdla  d pdyUs,  total  10  mans  / } 
ndvlis  In  Tala  GosAla  and  MizAmpur  the  assessment  Avas,  original  8 mans  J pdyhs,  haks 
8 pdyiis,  vartdla  3|  pdylis,  total  9 mans  81  pdylis.  Besides  tWe  Av-as  the  coimmitation 
pveess  and  the  money  qalldpatti.  Mr.  DaAues  m Bev.  Bee.  11 0 of  1837,  346  - .147. 

* The  practice  at  this  time  (1835)  w;\s  to  pay  in  grain.  Mr.  Pitt,  2uth  September 
183.5  Bom  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  096  of  1836,  43.  . „ 

» The  extra  allowance  was  one  man  the  khandi  and  the  fee  Avas  $ now,  amounting 
together  Avith  the  half  share  to  Ilf  wans  the  khandi  of  20  mans  The  armful  oT 
grain  amounted  on  an  average  to  one-third  of  a man.  Bom.  Gov.  Rca-.  Rec.  /75  ot  1837, 

Ml.^batdcs,  4th  March  1837,  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  775  of  1837,  313  - 314. 
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lu  the  305  villages  of  Rdygad,  now  Mahdd  and  part  of  Mangaon/ 
251  were  held  by  revenue  farmers,  of  which  61|  had  been  mortgaged 
or  sold  to  moneylenders  and  grain  dealers.^  The  average  hiqha 
rate  on  rice  land  varied  from  145.  Hid.  (Rs.  7-7-6)  in  Govela  to 
£1  5s.  10|d.  (Rs.  12-14-11)  in  Kondvi.  The  rental  was  entered  in 
commutation  rates,  but  the  bulk  of  it  was  paid  in  kind.  The  rental 
was  partly  the  original  assessment  and  partly  extra  cesses.  The 
extra  cesses,  which  like  the  original  assessment  seem  to  have  been 
taken  in  kind,  varied  from  about  33  to  98  per  cent.^  These  extra 
charges  had  apparently  been  added  to  realise  the  rent  of  land  that 
had  been  brought  under  tillage  since  the  last  survey.  Mr.  Davies 
was  of  opinion,  that  it  was  an  unrecorded  spread  of  tillage  that 
enabled  the  people  to  go  on  paying  such  crushing  rates.  At  first 
he  seems  to  have  thought  that  the  actual  tillage  area  was  in  rice 
lands  twice  as  great  as  the  recorded  area,  and  in  uplands  three  times 
as  great.  But  he  afterwards  found  that  much  of  the  tillage  area 
had  been  lately  measured,  and  that  the  relief  must  have  been  much 
less  than  he  had  supposed.  That  the  rents  were  very  high  was 
proved  by  the  fact  that,  when  land  was  let  to  yearly  tenants, 
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^ There  were  eight  petty  divisions,  Govela  with  26  villages,  Venir  with  18,  Turel 
with  24,  Nathe  with  30,  Kondvi  with  46,  Goregaon  with  36,  Birvddi  with  86  and 
Mahdd  with  39.  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  775  of  1837,  322-323.  witn  and 

2 See  Mr.  Davies’  Report  of  4th  March  1837,  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  775  of  1837 
foJ’  R^ygad  are  not  given  separately  ; they  are  the  margin  between 
those  for  Rdjpuri  and  Sdnkshi  and  the  total.  ° 


Koldba  Villages,  1837. 


Sub-Divisions. 

Total. 

Alien- 

ated. 

Directly 

MANAGED. 

Farmbd. 

Held  by 
heredi- 
tary 
khots. 

Leased 
for  short 
terms. 

Total. 

Passed 

to 

money- 

lenders. 

S&nkshi  

Rdjpurl 

Raygad 

Total 

167 

326 

305 

19 

70 

20 

54 

573 

219 

201 

87 

78 

306 

251 

181 

594 

61i 

798 

19 

144 

... 

635 

139 

Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  775  of  1837,  304,  343-344,  346,  351,  356. 

2 Ray  gad  Assessment,  1837. 


Petty  Divisions. 

Originai 

MBNT  AT 
COMMU 
R 

j ASSESS- 
AVERAGB 

tation 

ATE. 

Extra  Cesses. 

Total 

Govern- 

ment 

SHARE. 

Rice. 

Upland. 

Rice. 

Upland. 

Amount 

Per  cent 

Amount 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Venir  

Turel  

MahSd  

Birvadi 

Goregaon  

Kondvi 

Nathe  

Govela  

Rs. 

1791 

3313 

20,2.57 

22,430 

18,344 

920 

Rs. 

1469 

1675 

Rs. 

1060 

1488 

11,151 

12,801 

7502 

909 

59 

44 

55 

67 

41 

98 

51 

33 

Rs. 

491 

566 

33 

S3i 

29 

54 

32 

96 

61 

22 

65 

60 

60 

61 

48 

75 

66 

43 

Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  775  of  1837,  290-292,  294,  .337-338. 
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Government  claimed  talf  of  the  produce  besides  the  straw,  and 
that  in  farmed  villages  the  yearly  tenant  got  only  twelve  mans  out 
of  thirty  or  eight  out  of  twenty.^ 

In  Rdygad,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  district,  the  yearly  tenants  in 
Government  villages  generally  paid  half  the  crop.  The  division  was 
made  by  the  village  accountant  when  the  crop  was  standing.  If 
the  landholder  did  not  agree  to  the  accountant’s  estimate,  the  grain 
was  cut  and  thrashed  and  an  equal  division  made,  after  deducting  the 
amount  required  for  seed  which  was  given  back  to  the  cultivator.  It 
was  in  the  husbandman’s  choice,  by  paying  a little  over  the  estimated 
half,  to  cut  and  thrash  his  crop  at  his  leisure.  This  system  known 
as  abhdvni  or  grain-estimate  was  attended  with  two  evils.  Too  much 
power  was  left  with  the  accountant,  and,  when  the  accountant  had 
a large  charge,  the  husbandmen  of  some  villages  suffered  by  not 
being  able  to  cut  their  rice  till  it  was  over-ripe.^  Several 
considerations  seemed  to  show  that  many  of  the  husbandmen  were 
suffering  from  excessive  rates.  In  Mahdd  and  Mangaon  the  general 
condition  of  the  lower  classes,  the  considerable  quantity  of  land 
under  attachment,  and  the  frequency  of  distraints  showed  that  the 
present  state  of  the  assessment  was  not  satisfactory. 

On  the  whole,  looking  at  the  information  collected  for  the  three 
sub-divisions  (Sankshi  or  Pen,  Rd.jpuri  or  Roha  and  Mdngaon,  and 
Ryd,gad  or  Mangaon  and  Mahd,d),  it  seemed  that  the  peasant-holder 
was  taxed  very  heavily,  and  that  the  state  of  the  yearly  tenant  both  of 
the  peasant-holder  and  of  the  farmer  was  still  more  wretched.  They 
seldom  received  more  than  two-fifths  of  the  crop,  and  in  many  cases 
these  rates  were  levied  in  fields  which  the  tenant  had  turned  from 
dry-crop  into  rice  land.  Among  the  extortions  practised  by  the  khot 
were  the  demand  of  an  extra  share  instead  of  the  unpaid  labour  tax, 
the  exaction  of  twenty-five  per  cent  interest  on  all  money  loans,  and 
of  fifty  per  cent  on  all  grain  advances.  The  existing  state  of  things 
was  one  of  extreme  tyranny.  It  might  in  Mr.  Davies’  opinion  be 
amended  either  by  a fresh  survey  or  by  allowing  the  yearly  tenants 
to  become  permanent  tenants,  on  their  promise  to  pay  the  assessment 
-which  the  land  was  deemed  capable  of  bearing.^ 

In  forwarding  Mr.  Davies’  reports  Mr.  Giberne,  the  Collector  of 
Thdna,  stated  that  in  his  opinion  Mr.  Davies  had  proved  that  the 
power  of  the  revenue  farmers  to  oppress  and  rackrent  their  tenants 
was  much  greater  than  it  had  been  under  the  Peshwa.  Mr.  Giberne 
thought  that  this  was  the  result  of  the  much  greater  respect  shown 
to  rights  by  the  British  than  by  the  former  Government.  Peasant 
proprietors  sublet  their  lands  at  rents  from  one-quarter  to  one-half 
as  much  again  as  the  Government  demand.  And  in  many  cases  the 
first  tenant  sublet  the  land  to  an  under-tenant.  The  cause  of  this 
was  the  abundance  of  the  population  and  the  scantiness  of  the  rice 


* Mr.  Davies,  5th  January  1837,  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  775  of  1837,  340.  The 

assessment  in  RAygad  and  Rdjpuri  was  heavy.  But,  unlike  some  parts  of  Sdnkshi, 
the  holdings  in  these  sub-divisions  contained  more  land  than  was  paid  for,  which 
helped  the  cultivator  to  pay  the  rental.  Mr.  Davies,  4th  March  1837,  Bom.  Gov. 
Rev.  Rec.  775  of  1837,  308. *  * Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  776  of  1837,  305,  312. 

* Mr.  Davies,  4th  March  1837,  Bom.  Gov.  Rav,  Rec.  775  of  1837,  297  -304. 
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land.  The  yearly  tenants  or  maktdvdlds  held  either  from  the  revenue 
farmer  or  from  the  peasant  propi’ietor.  They  made  the  best  bargain 
they  could,  but  it  was  always  a bad  bargain.  Under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances  they  kept  about  one-half  of  the  crop,  but 
many  of  them  did  not  realize  more  than  a few  mans  irom  each  btgha. 
-fhey  generally  helped  each  other  at  the  sowing  season,  woi’king 
together  in  bands  and  so  leaving  time  to  engage  in  wood  and  grass 
cutting  and  other  forms  of  labour.  Mr.  Giberne  did  not  agree  with 
Mr.  Davies  that  the  very  high  rates  in  Mahad  were  neutralised  by 
the  possession  of  land  not  entered  in  the  Government  books.  He 
thought  that  the  area  of  unrecorded  land  was  small,  and  that  most 
of  the  profit  came  from  the  tillage  of  uplands.  The  variety  in  the 
rates  of  assessment  in  different  parts  of  the  sub-division  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  rates  had  been  fixed  by  mdmlatdars  acting  each  on 
his  own  opinion. 

Mr.  Giberne  was  convinced  that  coiTect  measurements  would 
show  that  the  existing  rates  were  excessive.  A fresh  survey  would 
be  costly  and  would  leave  openings  for  fraud.  But  reduction  was 
loudly  called  for  and  he  could  suggest  no  other  plan.  That  a 
peasant-holder  was  able  to  sublet  his  land  at  a profit  did  not  prove 
that  the  Government  demand  was  not  too  high.  At  the  present 
Government  rates  the  farmers  had  to  tax  their  tenants  exorbitantly 
to  enable  them  to  meet  the  Government  demand ; and  these  extra 
charges  Government  had  no  means  of  controlling.  Mr.  Giberne 
proposed  that  the  three  sub-divisions  should  be  measured,  extra 
cesses  abolished,  and  the  rates  reduced.^  After  reductions  had  been 
made  the  farmers  might  be  forced  to  keep  their  demands  within 
certain  limits.^  All  uplands  without  distinction  of  crop  should, 
he  thought,  be  taxed  at  an  uniform  bigha  rate  of  3s.  (Rs.  1^). 
Mr.  Giberne  was  of  opinion  that  no  interference  was  required 
between  peasant-holders  and  their  tenants.  If  the  Government 
demand  was  lowered  and  the  revenue  farmer’s  demands  were 
limited,  the  tenants  would  get  better  terms  and  the  peasant 
proprietors  would  be  forced  to  reduce  their  demands.  As 
regards  unpaid  labour  or  veth,  it  was  originally  levied  from 
peasant  proprietors  as  well  as  from  customary  and  yearly  tenants, 
but  peasant  proprietors  had  been  freed  from  it  in  1825-26.  In  the 
case  of  a revenue  farmer’s  tenants  in  some  villages  one  man  from 


Mr.  Giberne  s Report,  421  of  5th  April  1837.  The  cesses  Mr.  Giberne  proposed 

revenue  of  Rs.  74,796,  Es.  20,180  in  Silnkshi  or  Pen, 
Ks  27,6.12  in  Rdjpun  or  Roha,  and  Rs.  26,984  in  Rdygad  or  Mahdd.  The  details  are 

‘ ; kharedi  Rs.  959  ; mdp  varidla 

Rs.  1948  j sahotra  Rs.  1180  ; kote  vartdla  Rs.  45  ; galldpatti  Rs.  4193  ; potddri  Rs.  70 ; 
ftersai  and  Rs.  79  ; tasar  adhori  Rs.  22  ; tasar  juti  Rs.  12  ; tur  taka  Rs.  5 ; 

that  Rs.  19  ^hhada  or  rent  for  ddstdns  Rs.  365  ; kasar  about  Rs.  60 ; gadgadi 
map  mridta  about  Rs.  15;  total  Es.  20,180.  In  Rdjpuri,  galldpatti  Rs.  24,051  ; 

vajani  patti  Rs.  55  mdp  vartdla  estimated  Rs.  3240  ; kumbhdr  shikdr  Rs.  31; 
ngrias  sar  deshmukhi  ain  jama  Rs.  56;  kebra  estimated  Rs.  19;  mhaispatti 
’•  o 3 Rs.  3;  total  Rs.  27,632.  In  Rdygad  or  Mahdd 

^Udpatti  Rs.  22,887;  vajani  patti  Rs.  74  ; mdp  vartdla  Rs.  1582  ; mukddami 
Rs.  1868;  khareditup  Rs.  411  ; tut  faskiRa.  162;  total  Rs.  26,984.  Mr.  Giberne, 
Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  775  of  18.37,  259-260. 

Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  775  of  1837,  277,  282. 
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each  house  was  required  one  day  a week  and  a plough  one  day  in 
the  year.  The  tenant  was  fed  when  he  was  working  for  the  farmer. 
In  other  villages  the  actual  service  was  commuted  into  a yearly  cash 
levy  of  from  Is.  to  5s.  (8  as. -Rs.  2^).  Mr.  Giberne  estimated  that 
the  unpaid  labour  cess  was  worth  £1500  (Rs.  15,000)  to  the  hhots 
of  the  three  sub-divisions.^  He  thought  that  unless  the  Government 
demand  was  lowered,  the  levy  could  not  be  abolished  without  compen- 
sation.^ Mr.  Giberne  doubted  if  Pen  was  more  heavily  taxed  than 
other  parts  of  the  district.  The  people  of  Pen  were  in  a wretched 
state.  But  this  was  greatly  due  to  their  love  of  liquor  on  which  they 
spent  all  their  savings.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Davies  that  liberal 
reductions  were  required,  and  that  the  crop  share  or  abhdvni  system 
should  be  changed  to  an  acre  rate  or  highoti.^ 

In  submitting  the  papers  to  Government  Mr.  Williamson, 
the  Revenue  Commissioner,  considered  that  they  proved  that  the 
district  was  oppressively  assessed ; that  under  the  existing 
system  British  subjects  were  placed  beyond  the  pale  of  British 
protection ; that  the  Government  was  in  a great  measure  ignorant 
of  the  resources  of  the  country ; and  that  a class  of  middlemen  had 
gained  an  excessive  power  of  taxation.  The  regulations  which 
restrained  and  directed  Government  in  collecting  the  revenue  did 
not  restrain  or  direct  the  Konkan  revenue  farmers.  He  agreed 
with  Mr.  Giberne  that  this  abuse  had  arisen  from  the  deference  which 
the  British  Government  showed  to  rights,  however  hurtful  to  the 
public  interest.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Giberne  that  a remedy  was 
required  and  that  if  an  enactment  was  wanted,  it  ought  to  be  passed. 
A survey  should  be  made  and  an  inquiry  instituted  into  extra  cesses. 
After  the  survey  the  revenue  farmers  should  be  prevented  from 
levying  more  than  the  survey  rates.  At  the  time  of  survey  the 
practice  of  demanding  unpaid  labour  might  be  stopped.  Some  of 
the  cesses  the  Collector  recommended  for  repeal  were  unconnected 
with  the  land  revenue  and  might,  Mr.  Williamson  thought,  be  at 
once  abolished.  The  rest,  he  thought,  had  better  remain  till  the 
survey  was  introduced.^ 

Government* *  agreed  that  the  lands  in  question  were  over-assessed 
and  required  a new  survey  and  settlement.  At  the  same  time 
Government  were  not  prepared  to  admit  that  the  revenue  farming 
system  was  altogether  evil.  In  theory  it  was  in  some  respects 
inferior  to  a settlement  direct  with  peasant-proprietors  ; in  practice 
it  appeared  at  least  equally  good.  In  the  years  that  had  passed 
since  the  last  survey  many  abuses  had  crept  in  and  gathered 
head.  One  of  these  abuses  was  that  the  farmers  had  come  to 
exercise  an  arbitrary  power  over  their  tenants  which  they  had 
not  originally  enjoyed.  That  the  revemie  farmers  should  have  the 
power  of  indefinitely  increasing  their  demands  on  their  tenants 


1 Sdnkshi  Rs.  2000,  Rdjpuri  Rs.  7000,  and  Rdygad  Rs.  6000.  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec. 
775  of  1837,  280.  = Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  775  of  1837,  280. 

3 Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  775  of  1837,  283-284. 

< Mr.  Williamson,  583  of  10th  April  18.37,  Bom.Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  775  of  1837,211-217. 

* No,  2314  of  1st  Aug.  1837,  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  775  of  1837,  367-380. 
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was  not  part  of  the  system  but  an  abuse  of  it.  Many  of  tbe 
tenants,  though  their  position  was  undefined  by  written  law,  were 
as  old  settlers  in  the  village  as  the  revenue  farmer.  Though  these 
tenants  had  not  the  well-marked  position  of  peasant  proprietors,  there 
was  a scarcely  less  certain  customary  standard  which  was  known 
as  the  fair  and  legitimate  rate  of  demand  by  the  revenue  farmer. 
The  existence  of  this  customary  rate  should  be  inquired  into  and 
the  revenue  farmers  forced  to  conform  to  it.  This  interference 
of  Government  could  be  exercised  only  in  the  case  of  customary 
tenants.  It  could  not  be  exercised  in  the  case  of  chance  tenants. 
Bven  in  the  case  of  customary  tenants,  where  they  were  poor  and 
dependent  on  the  revenue  farmer  for  money  and  grain  advances. 
Government  interference  would  do  no  good.  The  farming  system 
was  disfigured  by  serious  abuses.  At  the  same  time  the  system 
was  not  without  advantages.  The  farmers  helped  their  tenants  and 
improved  their  villages  in  a way  that  was  unknown  in  villages  held 
by  peasant  proprietors.  The  demands  of  the  revenue  farmers  were 
no  doubt  exorbitant.  But  was  Government  in  a position  to  put  a stop 
to  or  even  to  object  to  excessive  demands  so  long  as  they  showed  no 
model  ation  in  their  claims  on  the  revenue  farmers  ? If  a survey  were 
made  and  a moderate  land  tax  fixed.  Government  might  prevent 
the  revenue  farmers  from  demanding  from  their  tenants  more  than 
custom  showed  they  had  a right  to  demand.  Government  were  not 
inclined  to  attach  much  importance  to  the  abolition  of  unpaid  labour. 
The  custom  was  old  and  suited  to  the  people^s  habits.  If  it  was 
stopped  some  money  cess  would  take  its  place,  which  the  poorer 
tenants  would  find  a heavier  burden.  Government  did  not  ao-ree 
that,  when  the  survey  was  finished  and  a new  assessment  introduced, 
the  revenue  farmer  should  be  barred  from  levying  from  his  tenants 
anything  more  than  the  Government  assessment.  In  many  cases 
besides  rent,  the  revenue  farmer  had  a right  to  claim  from  his  tenant 
payment  for  advances  made  and  help  given  in  the  way  of  seed  and 
plough  cattle,  and  for  these  favours  he  was  entitled,  within  certain 
limits,  to  recover  an  increased  demand.  As  regards  the  yearly 
tenants  Government  were  satisfied  that  they  could  not  with 
advantage  interfere  between  them  and  the  overholders,  whether 
peasant  proprietors  or  revenue  farmers.  Government  approved  of 
the  proposal  to  introduce  a survey,  and  ordered  that  it  should  be^in 
in  Sd,nkshi  or  Pen.  ° 

The  proposed  survey  does  not  seem  to  have  been  carried  out, 
and  the  revision  of  assessment  seems  to  have  been  confined  to  Sankshi 
or  Pen.^  In  1837-38  Mr.  Davies  revised  the  rates  in  Pen,  lowering" 
the  total  rental  from  £9045  (Rs.  90,450)  to  £6652  (Rs.  66,520)  ora 
reduction  of  25  per  cent.  He  seems  not  to  have  explained  the  system 
on  which  his  reductions  were  based,  and  as  his  successors  thought  the 
reductions  in  sorne  respects  excessive,  a revision  was  sanctioned.  The 
revision  was  carried  out  by  Mr.  Simson,  the  Revenue  Commissioner, 
and  Mr.  Law,  the  Collector,  and  was  introduced  in  1843-44.  The 


^ In  Rdjpuri  and  R^ygad  no  revision  seems  to  have  been  made  until  the  introduction 
of  the  1854  survey.  Only  some  lands  in  Raygad,  thrown  up  by  the  original  occupants 
owing  to  heavy  assessment,  were  given  to  new  holders  at  lower  rates. 
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amended  rates  raised  the  revenue  from  £6494  to  £7377  (Rs.  64,940- 
Rs.  73,770).^ 

On  the  9th  April  1840,  by  the  death  of  Raghoji  Angria  without 
legitimate  issue,  the  district  received  the  important  addition  of  the 
territories  of  the  Kolaba  state.  This  state,  besides  several  village 
groups  now  in  Panvel  and  Pen,  included  the  sub-divisions  of  Underi 
and  Revdanda  which  together  form  the  present  Alibdg.  On  the 
death  of  Raghoji  Angria  Mr.  Davies  was  appointed  Political 
Superintendent  of  Koldba.  And  in  1844  the  outlpng  village  groups 
were  embodied  in  Pen  and  Panvel,  and  the  sub-divisions  of  Underi 
and  Revdanda  were  brought  under  the  British  laws.^ 

In  1840  when  Angria’s  state  came  under  British  management  the 
land  revenue  was  paid  in  grain  and  the  settlement  was  direct  with  the 
peasant-holders.  The  territory  was  small  and  compact  enough  to  be 
kept  directly  uuder  the  chief’s  management.  A system  of  repeated 
surveys  had  brought  to  light  all  sources  of  revenue.  No  margin  of 
profit  was  left  for  revenue  farmers  or  middlemen,  and  the  rates  were 
so  high  and  the  management  so  strict  that  the  people  of  the  British 
villages,  which  from  time  to  time  had  been  transferred  to  Angria, 
always  loudly  complained  of  being  handed  over  to  so  grasping  a 
master.® 

At  the  close  of  the  first  year  of  British  management  (.1841),  the 
grain  rental  was  changed  into  cash  rates  to  be  fixed  from  year  to 
year  according  to  the  market  price  of  grain  in  January  and 
February.^  By  degrees  a large  number  of  cesses,  including  house 
and  tobacco  cesses,  were  abolished,  the  change  representing  the 
remission  of  over  £3500  (Rs.  35,000)  or  one-twelfth  of  the  whole 
revenue.  In  other  respects  the  old  complicated  revenue  system 
remained  unchanged  for  several  years.  In  Government  villages, 
so  long  as  they  paid  the  Government  demand,  the  husbandmen 
held  permanent  possession  of  their  lands  and  had  the  right  of 
transfer  by  mortgage  or  sale.  There  were  only  two  exceptions  to 
this  rule.  Some  small  scattered  areas  known  as  the  special  or 
yearly  contract  land,  hhetij  moJitcu  jamin  or  eksali  mcilxto/  jamiiij 
which  Government  had  the  power  of  letting  yearly  to  the  highest 
bidder ; and  uplands  in  which,  as  they  could  be  tilled  for  only  two 
or  three  years  at  a time,  occupancy  rights  ceased  when  they  passed 
out  of  tillage. 

The  arable  land  was  divided  into  dry  crop  ovjirdyat,  and  garden 
or  hdgdyat.  Of  dry  crop  or  jirdyat  the  leading  variety  was  rice 
land,  which  was  divided  into  sweet  or  uthldpdt,  and  salt  or  khdrdpdt. 
The  assessment  on  sweet  rice  lands  consisted  of  two  parts,  the 
original  rate  and  extra  cesses,  the  whole  being  known  as  usnai. 
The  original  rates,  ain  dast,  varied  from  1^  to  10^  mans  the  full  higha 
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1 Capt  Francis,  1.36  of  31st  March  1858,  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  XCVI.  207. 

® The  Act  was  XVII.  of  1844.  The  petty  divisions  that  became  part  of 
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or  acre ; tlie  extra  cesses,  wliicli  were  additions  to  the  original  rate 
known  as  savdi  vartdla,  bdhti,  and  mushdhira,  together  represented  an 
increase  of  about  five-eighths.  There  were  215  rice  rates  in  use,  200  of 
them  in  which  the  rent  was  taken  in  kind  and  fifteen  in  which  the  rent 
was  taken  in  cash.  The  higha  rates  in  kind  varied  from  1 ^ to  1 7^  mans, 
and  the  money  rates  from  4s.  8d.  to  11s.  2|d.  (Rs.  2-5-4  to  Rs.  5-9-7). 
The  whole  assessment  averaged  about  fifteen  mans  the  full  higha  or 
acre,  or  about  three-eighths  of  the  whole  produce.  These  rates  had 
been  fixed  by  a survey  called  sanchni  mahta.  In  the  sweet  rice  land 
they  were  considered  to  be  in  force  for  twenty-one  years.  When,  in 
any  season,  part  of  a field  failed,  the  barren  patches  were  measured, 
and  the  rental  was  reduced  or  remitted.  Salt  rice,  or  khdrdpdt, 
lands  had  two  modes  of  tillage,  pdinu  where  the  sprouted  seed  was 
sown  broadcast  and  avnu  where  the  seed  was  sown  in  nurseries 
and  the  seedlings  planted  as  in  sweet  rice  fields.  In  salt  rice  lands 
the  whole  field  seldom  yielded.  Patches  were  almost  sure  to  dry 
and  be  scorched.  To  lighten  the  husbandman’s  losses  the  salt  rice 
fields  were  surveyed  every  year  and  the  parts  that  yielded  a crop  were 
assessed,  in  broadcast  fields  on  the  basis  of  an  acre  rate  of  one  to  ten 
mans  and  in  planted  fields  on  a corresponding  basis  of  from  six  to 
eleven  mans.  As  regards  the  cost  and  pro&  of  rice  tillage  the 
estimates  showed,  for  an  acre  of  first  class  sweet  rice  land,  a total 
rental  of  16  mans  and  5|  pdylis,  or  at  the  average  commutation  rate 
of  £1  8s.  (Rs.l4)  the  khandi,  £1  os.  ^d.  (Rs.  11-8-7),  a cost  of  tillage 
amounting  to  £1  18s.  6|d.  (Rs.  19-4-6),  and  a crop  return  worth 
£4  2s.  7|d.  (Rs.  41-5),  that  is  a balance  of  £1  Os.  ll|d.  (Rs.  10-7-11). 
Corresponding  estimates  showed  for  second  class  sweet  rice  land 
an  acre  balance  of  14s.  Ifd.  (Rs.  7-1-1),  and  of  8s.  3|d.  (Rs.  4-2-1) 
in  third  class  sweet  rice  land.  The  estimated  balance  in  salt  rice 
land  was  4s.  6|d.  (Rs.  2-4-3).^  Besides  sweet  and  salt  rice,  under 
the  head  of  dry  or  jirdyat  crops  came  the  uplands  and  late  crops 
chiefly  pulse,  hemp,  and  vegetables.  These  lauds,  which  were  of  no 
great  extent,  were  surveyed  every  year  by  the  village  accountants 
and  assessed  at  fixed  acre  rates.  For  uplands  there  were  three 
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* The  details  are  : * 

Cost  and  Prqfit  of  AUbdg  Rice  Tillage,  181,0. 


Items. 

Sweet. 

Salt. 

Ist  sort. 

2nd  sort. 

3rd  sort. 

2nd  sort. 

Cost. 

Rent 

Growing  ...  ... 

Harvesting 

Growing  second  crop...  ", 

Total  ... 

Return. 

Grain 

Straw  ...  ... 

Seed  ...  ... 

Second  crop  ... 

Total  ... 

Balance  ... 

Rs.  a.  p. 
11  8 7 

6 14  1 

9 4 6 

3 2 0 

Rs.  a.  p. 

7 7 2 

5 10  6 

7 9 8 

Rs.  a.  p. 

4 16  7 

4 4 3 

6 0 0 

Rs.  a.  p. 

5 14  3 
19  3 

2 11  6 

30  13  1 

20  11  4 

14  3 10 

10  3 0 

31  0 8 

3 6 1 
13  3 

5 12  0 

22  11  0 

3 4 7 

1 12  10 

14  4 0 

1 11  6 

2 6 6 

11  7 10 

0 15  6 

41  5 0 

27  12  5 

18  6 11 

12  7 8 

10  7 11 

7 11 

4 2 1 

2 4 3 

Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  VII.  16-17. 
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rates  varying  from  2s.  to  3s.  (Re.  1-Re.  1|) ; for  late  or  pulse  crops 
there  was  an  uniform  rate  of  one  man,  and  eight  cash  rates  varying 
from  2s.  to  4s.  4^d.  (Re.  1 - Rs.  2-3);  for  hemp  there  was  an  uniform 
rate  of  2^  mans  and  two  cash  rates,  one  of  10s.  (Rs.  5)  and  the 
other  of  17s.  o^d.  (Rs.  8-11-11) ; for  vegetables  there  were  three  cash 
rates  varying  from  2s.  to  10s.  (Re.  1 - Rs.  5). 

The  rates  on  garden  lands  had  formerly  been  in  force  for  seven 
years.  There  were  three  forms  of  garden  assessment,  a tree  rate 
hud  dena,  an  acre  rate,  and  a fruit  rate  kalit.  There  were  eight 
varieties  of  tree  rates  varying  from  6d.  to  3s.  (as.  4 -Re.  1^),  and 
three  varieties  of  acre  rate  varying  from  Is.  to  3s.  (as.  8 - Re.  1|). 
When  the  state  lapsed  to  the  British,  the  produce  rate  on  fruit 
trees  was  nominally  two-thirds  to  the  state  and  one-third  to  the 
grower.  But  extra  cesses  had  raised  the  state  share  to  about  30  per 
cent,  leaving  only  17^  per  cent  to  the  grower.^  Under  this  system 
many  palm  gardens  were  falling  into  decay  and  their  cultivation 
would  have  been  abandoned,  had  it  not  been  for  the  hope  of  a change 
in  the  assessment.  Between  1841  and  1851  a reduction  of  one-third 
of  the  state  demand  placed  this  branch  of  garden  cultivation  on  a 
satisfactory  footing. 

The  right  to  graze  in  the  Government  grass  lands  was  yearly  sold 
by  auction. 

The  effect  on  the  land  revenue  of  the  changes  and  reductions  of 
cesses  introduced  by  the  British  was  to  lower  the  average  receipts 
from  £22,494  (Rs.  2,24,940)  in  the  ten  years  ending  1839-40,  to 
£18,353  (Rs.  1,83,530)  in  the  nine  years  ending  1849-50.^  The  sdyar 
or  miscellaneous  revenue  consisted  chiefly  of  liquor  contracts  and 
ferry  farms.  These  were  yearly  let  to  the  highest  bidder.  The 
average  yearly  revenue  under  this  head  showed  a fall  from  £13,067 
(Rs.  1,30,670)  during  the  ten  yeai’s  ending  1839-40  to  £4689 
(Rs.  46,890)  during  the  nine  years  ending  1849-50.^ 

The  survey  and  re-assessment  of  some  of  the  lands  of  the  district 
was  sanctioned  in  1848.^  In  1851  the  work  of  revision  was 
begun  in  the  garden  lands  of  Revdanda.  With  the  help  of 
committees  or  panchdyats,  Mr.  Law,  the  Political  Agent,  arranged 
the  lands  into  three  classes  at  £1  4.?.,  £1,  and  16s.  (Rs.  12,  Rs.  10, 
and  Rs.  8)  a higlia.  A special  cess  of  4s.  (Rs.  2)  was  levied  on  all 


1 Of  300  cocoanuts,  the  state  share  was  200  and  the  grower’s  share  100.  The 
money  value  of  the  state  share  at  a fixed  rate  of  Ee.  1-14  per  100  was  Rs.  3-12,  and 
extra  cesses  amounting  to  Ee.  1-2-3  raised  the  total  paj'able  on  300  nuts  to  Rs.  4-14-3. 
The  market  value  on  the  spot  of  300  nuts  at  Es.  2-4  a hundred  amounted  to  Rs.  6-12 ; 
deducting  from  this  the  state  demand  (Es.  4-14-3)  and  the  loss  (Re.  0-10-9)  to  the 
grower  on  300  nuts  at  10  j^er  cent,  as  the  state  took  110  nuts  for  every  hundred 
credited,  the  grower’s  profit  amounted  only  to  Re.  1-3.  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  VII.  18. 

2 The  details  are  between  1830  and  1840  : 1830-31  Rs.  1,61,628,  1831-.32Rs.  1,89,837, 

1832-33  Rs.  1,64,932,  1833-34  Rs.  2,45,895,  18.34-35  Rs.  2,46,645,  1835-36  Rs.  2,15,783. 
1836-37  Es.  2,53,509,  1837-38  Rs.  2,47,012,  1838-39  Rs.  2,96,250,  and  1839-40 
Es  2,27,925.  Between  1841  and  1850  : 1841-42  Es.  1,70,641,  1842-43  Rs.  1,73,694, 
1843-44  Rs.  1,64,018,  1844-45  Rs.  1,66,052,  1845-46  Rs.  1,80,669, 1846-47  Rs.  2,07,915, 
1847-48  Rs.  1,92,442,  1848-49  Rs.  1,82,90.3,  1849-50  Rs.  2,13,437.  Bom.  Gov.  Sel. 
VII.  19.  ^ Bom.  Gov.  SeL  VII.  23. 

* Gov.  Letter  6100,  9th  October  1848,  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CXLIV.  18,  and  Rev.  Reo. 
21  of  1848,  85. 
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trees  tapped  for  liquor.  The  rates  were  introduced  only  over  an 
area  of  54^  bighds  yielding  a rental  of  £58  (Rs.  580).  In  1857, 
when  the  revenue  survey  was  introduced  into  the  neighbouring  lands, 
Mr.  Law’s  settlement  was  found  to  have  worked  successfully.^  In 
1852  the  revision  of  rates  was  extended  to  the  Alibag  k/idrdpdl, 
or  salt  belt,  a narrow  tract  on  the  west  or  left  bank  of  the  Nagothna 
creek.  This  tract  contained  the  lands  of  fifty-six  villages  or  hlidrs, 
but  as  in  many  parts  there  was  no  fresh  water  only  twenty-seven 
were  inhabited  villages.  These  lands  were  surveyed  and  assessed 
by  the  Political  Agent,  Mr.  Jones,  in  1852-53,  and  the  rates 
guaranteed  for  twenty  years. 

With  the  Nagothna  creek  on  the  east  and  the  Alibag  hills  on  the 
west,  this  salt  tract  was  seventeen  miles  long  and  from  a quarter  to 
three  and  a half  miles  broad.  Almost  the  whole  area  is  said  to  have 
been  gained  from  the  sea  during  the  300  years  before  the  survey 
and  much  of  it  was  some  three  or  four  feet  below  the  level  of  spring 
tides. ^ Except  near  the  village  sites  on  the  inland  side  it  was 
entirely  without  trees.  During  the  gi’eater  part  of  the  year  the 
climate  was  much  the  same  as  in  the  rest  of  Alibdg,  but  in  the 
hot  weather  the  temperature  was  much  highei’,  as  the  hills  in  the 
west  stopped  the  sea  breeze.  There  was  no  great  variety  of  soil. 
Near  the  creeks  it  was  mostly  dark  brown,  and  when  dry  extremely 
hard.  It  was  strongly  charged  with  salt  and  in  some  places  had  a 
considerable  mixture  of  limestone.  Under  the  surface  soil  was  a 
stratum  of  semi-liquid  mud.  Near  the  hills  the  soil  was  lighter  in 
colour,  more  crumbly,  and  sweetened  by  the  hill  drainage.  White 
and  red  rice  were  the  only  produce.  The  land  was  never  ploughed, 
but  here  and  there  a few  clods  of  earth  were  turned  with  a pickaxe. 
The  chief  labour  and  expense  were  the  making  and  mending  of  the 
dams.  Every  field  was  surrounded  by  dams  from  two  to  four  feet 
high  according  to  the  distance  from  the  creek.  These  dams  had  to 
be  renewed  every  year  and  kept  in  repair  as  long  as  the  crop  was  on 
the  ground.  In  addition  the  main  embankment  along  the  creek 
had  to  be  kept  in  order,  and  during  spring  tides  had  to  be  watched 
day  and  night. 

Before  1852  almost  the  whole  of  the  Government  rental  was  taken  in 
grain.  There  were  no  fewer  than  fifty-nine  higha  rates  varying  from 
I5.  Qd.  to  19s.  (as,  12  - Rs.  9-14-2).^  Mr.  Jones’ survey  was  carried 
out  on  a system  in  some  respects  the  same  as  the  Deccan  survey. 
The  measurements  showed  11,977^  acres  or  an  increase  of  1577^ 
acres  over  the  former  estimate.^  The  rice  land  of  each  village  was 
divided  into  plots  called  hliots,  or  lumps,  ancient  divisions  whose 
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1 Capt.  Francis,  88  of  24th  February  1857,  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  XCVI.  155. 

2 Bom.  Gov.  Sel,  CXLIV.  3, 

® The  higha  was  twenty  pdnds  or  four-fifths  of  an  acre.  In  every  year  the  revenue 
depended  on  the  area  of  rent-paying  land  which  an  inquiry  at  harvest  time  showed 
to  be  under  tiUage.  Mr.  Jones,  850  of  13th  Deer.  1851,  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CXLIV.  19. 

* The  whole  area  of  this  salt-rice  tract  was  according  to  the  records  13,000  bighds 
or  10,400  acres.  (Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CXLIV.  21).  In  the  Underi  survey  report  (1858) 
these  khdrdpdt  villages  are  said  to  be  fifty-seven  in  number  and  their  area  is  returned 
at  19,244  acres.  In  the  1872  revision  report  of  this  tract,  the  villages  number 
fifty-six  and  their  area  amounts  to  13,269  acres. 
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limits  were  known  to  the  people.^  The  soils  were  arranged  into 
four  classes  by  a committee  of  clerks,  accountants,  and  headmen 
acquainted  with  the  land  and  the  modes  of  tillage.  Their  work 
was  superintended  and  tested  by  a superior  committee,  composed 
of  the  Agent’s  secretary  or  daftardar,  the  mdmlatddr,  and  Mr, 
W.  Hearn  the  AgenCs  head  clerk,  who  was  his  chief  assistant  in 
carrying  out  the  survey.  Of  the  four  classes  of  soil  the  first 
included  soils  not  liable  to  be  flooded  by  salt  water  and  which  had 
a sweet  surface  stratum  of  considerable  depth.  On  these  lands  sweet 
rice  and  the  white  or  best  salt  rice  were  alone  grown.  The  second 
class  soil  was  exposed  to  salt  water  and  suffered  from  a salt  subsoil 
close  to  the  surface.  It  yielded  red  rice  with  an  occasional  crop 
of  white.  The  third  class  soil  was  frequently  injured  by  salt  water 
and  was  mixed  with  gravel ; it  grew  red  rice  only.  The  fourth  lay 
close  to  the  outside  embankment,  was  constantly  flooded,  and  had 
never  been  brought  under  tillage.  The  fifty-six  villages  or  Jchdrs 
were  arranged  in  four  groups,  according  to  their  productiveness  as 
ascertained  from  the  average  of  the  ten  previous  years.  The  first 
group  included  twenty-two  villages  with  -j|-ths  and  upwards  (12 
pdnds  the  higha)  of  their  entire  area  under  tillage;  the  second  group 
included  twenty-seven  villages  with  from  ^ths  to  -g-^tks  {7 -12 pdnds 
the  bigha)  under  tillage;  the  third  group  included  four  villages  with 
from -j^ths  to -j^ths  {d-l  pdnds  the  higha)  under  tillage ; and  the 
fourth  group  included  three  villages,  of  which  not  more  than  one-fifth 
(4  pdnds  the  bigha)  was  under  tillage.  The  following  statement 
shows  that,  though  there  were  nominally  sixteen  varieties  of  soil, 
there  were  practically  only  seven  rates  : 


Alihdg  Salt  Land  Survey  Rates,  1852. 


ViLLAOB  Group. 

1st  Class. 

2nd  Class. 

8rd  Class. 

4th  Class. 

I 

Rs.  a. 

3 0 

Bs.  a. 

2 8 

Rs.  a. 

2 4 

Rs.  a. 

1 0 

II 

2 8 

2 4 

2 0 

1 0 

Ill 

2 4 

2 0 

1 12 

1 0 

IV 

2 0 

1 12 

1 8 

1 0 

In  introducing  the  settlement  five  points  called  for  special 
consideration,  the  pay  of  village  headmen  and  accountants,  the 
inspection  of  damaged  crops,  field  marks,  repairs  of  embankments, 
and  the  superintendence  of  embankments.  Mr.  Jones  was  of 
opinion  that  the  headmen^ s pay  should  not  be  reduced  in  proportion 
to  the  reduction  in  assessment.  An  average  of  the  income  enjoyed 
in  each  village  for  ten  years  should,  he  thought,  be  struck,  and  the 
emoluments  either  fixed  once  for  all  or  calculated  at  the  proportion 
the  average  bore  to  the  year's  Government  revenue.  The  accountant's 
duties  extended  over  a group  of  villages  called  tappa,  corresponding 
with  the  deshpdnde’s  taraf  in  the  Deccan.  In  the  whole  belt  of 


1 ‘ The  Alihdg  khdrdpdt  is  composed  of  56  khdrs,  -which  are  described  as  portions 
of  land  successively  -wrested  from  the  sea  and  surrounded  with  earthen  embankments. 
The  khdrs  are  again  divided  into  khots  and  the  khots  into  fields  or  numbers,  -which 
are  the  lowest  sub-divisions  recognised  by  the  survey.  Khot  is  probably  the  original 
allotment  made  when  the  land  was  recovered  from  the  sea,’  Mr.  Wingate,  173  of 
i4th  June  1852,  Bom.  Gov.  Sel,  CXLIV.  33. 
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salt  land  there  were  only  two  of  these  charges^  Under!  in  the 
north  and  Shrigaon  in  the  south.  Under  Angria^s  management 
the  accountants  had  the  entire  charge  of  the  yearly  rent  settlement^ 
from  the  estimating  of  damaged  crops  and  calculating  what  each 
holder  had  to  pay  to  the  preparation  of  the  general  village  rent  roll 
or  tdlehand.  ^ The  accounts  and  general  records  of  every  village  were 
in  their  keeping.  They  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  actual  collection 
of  the  revenue.  Their  pay  was  calculated  on  the  net  laud  rental 
at  the  rate  of  2^  per  cent  man  the  khandi)  on  the  Government 
revenue.  For  many  years  before  the  lapse  of  Angria^s  state,  half 
£ T3  share  was  under  confiscation,  and  since  the  introduction 
of  British  rule  the  whole  had  been  equally  divided  between  the 
Government  and  the  accountants.  Under  British  management  the 
duties  of  the  two  families  of  accountants  were  to  help  tbe  mamlatd^r’s 
establishment  by  paying  for  a clerk  out  of  their  share  of  the  revenue. 
Ihey  had  also  to  send  a man  to  help  the  regular  clerks  at  the  yearly 
inspection  of  damaged  crops.  The  members  of  the  two  families 
considered  that  the  attachment  of  half  of  their  income  was  an  act 
of  injusticGj  and  expected  that  the  whole  would  be  restored  to  them. 
In  their  present  state,  they  were  of  little  use  to  Government,  though, 
from  their  long  possession  of  the  revenue  records,  they  had 
considerable  local  knowledg’e  and  power.  Mr.  Jones  recommended 
that  if  the  confiscated  share  of  their  pay  was  not  restored,  the 
members  of  the  two  families  should  have  a preference  for  vacant 
posts  of  village  accountants.^  As  regards  the  yearly  inspection  of 
Cl  ops,  Mr.  Jones  was  of  opinion  that  it  should  cease  except  in  the 
case  of  a total  failure  of  crop  in  any  particular  field.  In  a country 
with  no  trees  and  few  stones  it  was  not  easy  to  have  good  field 
marks.  Mud  banks  seemed  the  only  feasible  way  of  marking  the 
fields.  But  mud  banks  were  easily  injured  or  removed,  and  some 
^ecial  provision  was  required  to  prevent  their  being  tampered  with. 
To  keep  the  dams  in  order  every  landholder  was  bound,  on  the 
summons  of  the  headman  of  the  village,  to  attend  and  help  to  repair 
8"^?  in  the  banks.  At  high  tides,  as  soon  as  any  burst  in  the 
dams  was  noticed,  the  villagers  were  called  and  standing  in  the  mud 
formed  a line  from,  the  gap  twenty  or  thirty  yards  to  the  nearest 
raised  plot  of  land.  From  this  plot  long  clods  of  mud  were  dug 
with  wooden  spades,  and  passed  rapidly  from  man  to  man  and  piled 
in  the  gap.  The  work  was  hard  but  seldom  lasted  for  more  than 
wo  ours.  Any  one  who  did  not  attend  was  fined,  and  the  workers 

t ^ of  liquor.  This  system  worked  well  and 

should,  Mr.  Jones  thought,  be  continued.  The  practice  of  paying 
in  liquor  might  seem  open  to  objection.  But  the  cost  was  small,  and. 

It  the  men  were  paid  in  money,  the  expense  would  be  greatly 
increased  and  most  of  the  money  would  be  spent  on  liquor.  In  salt 
ands  had  been  reclaimed  by  Government,  the  expense  of 

keeping  the  dams  in  repair  was  met  by  a special  levy  of  one  man 
of  rice  from  every  higha.  ^ In  lands  reclaimed  by  private  persons 
the  reclaimer  or  shilotriddr  met  the  cost  from  a special  allowance 
Oi.  one  man  of  rice  from  each  higha}  In  Mr.  Jones^  opinion  the 
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existing  arrangements  in  private  reclamations  should  be  continued, 
and  the  reclaimer  be  allowed  to  levy  his  special  man  of  rice.  In 
Government  I’eclamations,  he  thought  that  the  special  embankment 
demand  might  be  included  in  the  rental  and  Government  undertake 
to  keep  the  dams  in  repair.  Mr.  Wingate  thought  that,  if  part  of 
the  expense  of  repairing  the  embankments  was  left  to  the  land- 
holders, they  would  be  more  alert  in  seeing  that  the  repairs  were 
properly  carried  out.  In  this  opinion  Government  agreed,  and  the 
practice  of  getting  repairs  made  through  village  authorities  and  of 
paying  the  workers  by  a draught  of  liquor  was  continued. 

The  new  rates  worked  well.  In  1856  Mr.  Reid  notices  that 
under  the  low  rates  of  assessment  the  people  had  become  so 
independent  that  they  took  it  much  to  heart,  being  obliged  to  pay 
their  revenue  by  instalments  instead  of  being  allowed  to  pay  the 
whole  at  once.^ 

On  the  1st  of  October  1852  the  Kolaba  Agency  was  abolished,  and 
Underi  and  Revdanda  together  with  the  three  subdivisions  of  Sankshi, 
Rdjpuri,  and  Raygad,  with  a total  area  of  about  1400  square  miles, 
were  formed  into  a separate  charge  under  the  name  of  the  Sub- 
Collectorate  of  Kolaba.  This  district  contained  880^  villages  and  602 
hamlets,  and  a population  of  about  278,500  souls  or  an  average 
density  of  about  200  to  the  square  mile.  The  staple  products  were 
rice  and  timber.  The  rice  was  chiefly  grown  for  export  as  the  people 
lived  on  ndchni,  vari,  and  other  hill  grains,  for  the  growth  of  which 
the  hill  tops  and  sides  were  peculiarly  suited.  Of  130,500  bighds  of 
ai* *able  land  about  2200  were  devoted  to  garden  crops,  1900  to  salt, 
22,000  to  hill  grains,  and  the  rest  104,400  to  rice.® 

Of  the  state  of  Pen,  Roha,  Mangaon,  and  Mahad,  between  Mr. 
Davies^  inquiry  in  1836  and  the  beginning  of  the  survey  in  1854,  few 
details  have  been  discovered.  Though  the  survey  which  was  ordered 
in  1837  seems  never  to  have  been  carried  out,  several  cesses,  among 
them  the  house-tax,  were  abolished.®  In  1 841  the  revenue  showed  an 
increase  and  the  outstandings  were  very  small.^  In  1 844,  under  Act 
XIX.  several  taxes  were  abolished,  among  them  a craft  tax  molitarfa, 
a fisher’s  or  Koli  tax,  and  a honey  farm.®  In  1846-47  and  1847-48 
the  salt  rice  lands  on  the  Nagothna  creek  suffered  so  severely  from 
high  tides,  that  the  Collector  thought  that  special  measures  would 
have  to  be  taken  to  secure  the  outer  embankments.®  The  latter  rains 
of  1853-54  failed  and  caused  a considerable  loss  of  revenue,  the  tillage 
area  declined,  and  the  commutation  rates  had  to  be  reduced.^  Except 
for  a hurricane  in  November,  the  season  of  1854-55  was  prosperous 
with  an  increase  in  tillage  from  117,159  to  118,479  bighds.^ 


1 Mr.  Reid,  Sub-Collector,  7th  July  1856,  in  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  20,  part  4 of 
1856,  1414-1415. 

® Mr.  Reid,  Sub-Collector,  7th  July  1856,  in  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  20,  part  4 of  1856, 
1395-1396,  1410-1411.  Act  VIII.  of  1853,  Notification  Bom.  Gov.  Gaz.  18th  May  1853. 
^ Gov.  Letter,  16th  July  1838,  Rev.  Rec.  867  of  1838,  354-355. 

^ Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  1348  of  1842,  14,  188, 

* ThAna  Collector’s  File  of  Taxes,  II. 

* Mr.  Law,  Collector,  9th  January  1849,  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rcc.  34  of  1851,  4?  . 50. 

^ Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  25  of  1858,  part  9,  2877-2879. 

* Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  16  of  1859,  part  3,  1100,  1119, 
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lu  1855-5C  there  was  a considerable  increase  in  land  revenue 
owing  to  an  average  harvest,  high  prices  of  grain,  and  consequent 
increase  in  the  commutation  rates.  There  was  throughout  the 
season  an  unusual  demand  for  grain  chiefly  rice,  most  of  which  was 
exported  to  ports  along  the  Malabar  coast.  The  district  had 
lately  largely  benefited  by  the  opening  of  several  new  lines  of  roads 
and  the  building  of  three  excellent  paved  landing-places  on  the 
Nagothna  creek.^  In  1857-58  the  rains  were  abundant  and  timely, 
and  the  harvest  was  much  over  the  average.^ 

Of  the  state  of  the  district  at  the  close  of  this  period  Mr.  Reid 
wrote  in  1856:  ' Since  the  introduction  of  British  rule,  the  khots 
have  been  allowed  to  remain  in  possession  of  their  villages  paying 
according  to  the  tcisav  rates  on  a fixed  assessment  to  Government. 
They  make  what  terms  they  please  with  the  general  body  of 
landholders,  whom,  through  theii-  degradation  and  the  help  of'  the 
munsifs’  courts,  the  khots  have  reduced  to  the  most  abject 
dependence  and  poverty.  Nothing  can  well  exceed  their  poverty 
and  the  inefficiency  of  their  means  of  cultivation.  The  khots  exact 
a labour  as  well  as  a produce  rent,  and  this  demand  is  often  excessive 
and  the  source  of  grievous  oppression.  When  the  people  refuse  to 
meet  the  khots’  demands,  the  civil  courts  provide  a remedy  by 
allowing  the  khot  to  commute  his  labour  and  rent  demands,  and 
his  claim  for  fowls,  rice  straw,  and  firewood,  to  a money  payment.^^ 
The  following  statement  shows  the  land  revenue,  the  remissions, 
the  outstandings,  and  the  collections  during  the  sixteen  years  ending 
1852-53,  in  the  three  sub-divisions  of  Sankshi,  Rd,jpuri,  and  Rdygad. 
It  appears  from  these  details  that  the  Government  demand  varied 
little  during  this  period,  the  highest  amount  being  £49,578 
(Rs.  4,95,780)  in  1838-39,  the  lowest  £38,026  (Rs.  3,80,260)  in 
1841-42,  and  the  average  £43,128  (Rs.  4,31,280).  Similarly  there 
was  little  change  in  the  collections,  the  amount  varying  from 
£36,230  (Rs.  3,62,300)  in  1841-42  to  £46,169  (Rs.  4,61,690)  in 
1840-41,  and  averaging  £40,619  {Bs.  4,06,190).  Remissions  varied 
from  £165  (Rs.  1650)  in  1840-41  to  £8967  (Rs.  89,670)  in  1838-39, 
and  averaged  £2039  (Rs.  20,390).  Outstandings  varied  from  £23 
(Rs.  230)  in  1843-44  to  £1714  (Rs.  17,140)  in  1850-51  and  averasred 
£470  (Rs.  4700). 

Koldba  Land  Revenue,  1837-38  to  1852-53, 
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Year. 

Rental. 

Remis- 

sions. 

Out- 

stand- 

ings. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Year. 

Rental. 

Remis- 

sions. 

1 Out- 
stand- 
ings. 

Collec- 

tions. 

1837- 38  ... 

1838- 39  ... 

1839- 40  ... 

1840- 41  ... 

1841- 42  ... 

1842- 43  ... 

1843- 44  ... 

1844- 45  ... 

Rs. 

4,22,409 

4,96,777 

4,68,241 

4,66,243 

8,80,268 

3,97,675 

3,96,508 

4,21,672 

Rs. 

17,160 

89,666 

54,681 

1653 

17,212 

4123 

13,712 

13,924 

Rs. 

5689 

9478 

1852 

1900 

742 

420 

232 

2119 

Rs. 

3,99,560 

3,96,633 

4,11,708 

4,61,690 

8,62,304 

3,93,132 

3,81,564 

4,05,629 

1845- 46  ... 

1846- 47  ... 

1847- 48  ... 

1848- 49  ... 

1849- 50  ... 

1850- 51  ... 

1851- 52  ... 

1852- 53  ... 

Rs. 

4,88,310 

4,49,104 

4,10,027 

4,31,925 

4,43,147 

4,50,258 

4,23,983 

4,06,962 

Rs. 

32,747 

4764 

18,688 

18,262 

6581 

8866 

6496 

18,658 

Rs. 

2943 

9903 

1894 

4731 

7966 

17,136 

7011 

1252 

Rs. 

4,02,620 

4,34,437 

3,89,445 

4,08,932 

4,28,600 

4,24,266 

4,11,476 

3,87,052 

1 Mr.  Reid,  Sub-Collector,  7th  July  1856,  in  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  20,  part  4 of 
1856,  1407-1408,  1419-1420.  • Bom.  Gov,  Rev.  Rec.  22  of  1861,  160-162. 

® Mr.  Reid,  Sub-Collector,  7th  July  1856,  in  Bom.  Gov.  Kev,  Rec.  20,  part  4 of 

1856,1417-1419.  , I it  401 
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The  revenue  survey  was  introduced  into  Kolaba  between  1854 
and  1866.  The  first  of  the  new  measurements  and  assessments  were 
in  1857  and  1858  in  the  petty  divisions  of  Revdanda  and  Underi, 
the  present  Alibag.  The  next  was  Sankshi  or  Pen  in  1858,  then 
R^jpuri  or  Roha  and  Mdngaon  in  1863,  and  lastly  Rdygad  or  Mahad 
and  Mangaon  in  1866. 

Revdanda,  the  southern  half  of  the  present  Alibdg,  was  surveyed 
between  1854  and  1856,  and  assessed  in  1856-57.  At  the  time  of 
the  survey  Revdanda  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Underi 
sub-division,  on  the  east  by  the  Sdgargad  hills,  on  the  south  by  the 
Kundalika  river  or  Revdanda  creek,  and  on  the  west  by  the  sea.  The 
sea  frontage  stretched  nearly  fifteen  miles  from  a small  creek  about 
three  miles  north  of  the  town  of  Alibd.g  to  the  large  tidal  Revdanda 
river.  Along  the  coast  was  an  almost  unbroken  belt  of  cocoanut 
and  betelnut  palms  about  half  a mile  broad.  Behind  the  belt  of  palms 
lay  a wide  stretch  of  flat  rice  land,  and  beyond  the  rice  fields  rose 
the  Sdgargad  hills.  At  the  time  of  the  survey,  Revdanda  had  an  area 
of  54,235  acres,  and  seventy-seven  villages  of  which  three  were 
alienated.  Of  the  whole  area,  53,502  acres  belonged  to  the  seventy- 
four  G-overnment  villages.  Of  these  24,223  acres  were  arable  and 
29,279  acres  were  hill  or  unarable  land,  including  village  sites  and 
river  beds.  Of  the  arable  area  13,075  acres  were  rice  land,  2392 
garden  land,  496  rahi  or  late-crop  land,  and  8260  varhas  or  upland. 
The  rates  previously  in  force  included  two  parts,  the  original  assess- 
ment and  additional  cesses.  The  whole  rental  was  taken  in  cash,  the 
grain  being  commuted  to  cash  according  to  the  market  price  of 
grain  in  January  and  February  of  each  year.^  The  original  higha 
cess  varied  from  IJ  to  10|  mans,  and  with  extra  cesses  rose  in  some 
cases  as  high  as  16|  or  even  17^  mans.  But  these  cases  were 
exceptional ; the  average  collections  after  deducting  remissions  were 
much  smaller.  Under  the  former  system  the  revenue  had  fluctuated 
greatly,  as  remissions  had  varied  from  £62  (Rs.  620)  in  1844-45  to 
£1614  (Rs.  16,140)  in  1853-54. 

Under  the  new  settlement  extra  cesses  were  abolished,  and  an 
assessment  of  ten  mans  in  place  of  ten  and  a half  was  fixed  as  the 
standard  maximum  rate.^  The  commutation  rate  by  which  the 
money  payment  was  to  be  calculated  was  fixed  at  £1  85.  (Rs.  14) 
the  khandi  of  twenty  mans.^  On  this  basis  the  highest  acre  rate 
was  fixed  at  14s.  (Rs.  7),  subject  to  an  addition  of  3cZ.  (as.  2) 
in  every  2s.  (Re.  1)  in  the  case  of  lauds  that  yielded  second  crops. 
In  seven  outlying  villages,  some  of  them  near  the  Sigargad  hills 
and  others  in  the  extreme  south-east  of  the  sub-division,  the 
highest  acre  rate  was  reduced  to  12s.  (Rs.  6).  For  salt  lands  or 


^ Capt.  Francis,  24th  Febniary  1857,  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  XCVI.  144. 

- Mr.  Hearn  estimated  the  acre  yield  of  the  best  Revdanda  rice  lands  at  fifty 
mam.  The  survey  maximum  grain  rates  were  in  the  proportion  of  about  one-fifth  of 
the  gross  produce,  while  the  former  rates  at  seventeen  mam  including  cesses  repre- 
sented about  one-third  of  the  whole  outturn.  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  XCVI.  146. 

® In  1855-56  the  commutation  rate  was  fixed  at  £1  10s.  (Rs.  15).  The  average  of  the 
past  ten  years  showed  that  this  rate  amounted  to  a little  under  £1  6s.  (Rs.  13).  In  1852 
and  1853  it  was  only  £1  3s.  and  £1  Is.  (Rs.  11^  and  Rs.  lOJ)  respectively,  which  was 
a great  reduction  on  the  market  prices  of  the  day,  and  in  1854-55  it  was  fixed  at 
£1  2s.  (Rs.  11).  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  XCVI.  146. 
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hhdrdpdts,  some  of  which  were  better  than  those  of  Panvel,  the 
highest  acre  rate  was  10s.  (Rs.  5)  in  place  of  9s.  (Rs.  44)  in  Panvel. 
In  the  few  salt  plots  near  the  Roha  creek,  which  were  much  exposed 
to  tidal  flooding,  the  highest  acre  rate  was  reduced  to  9s.  (Rs.  4^). 
In  Captain  Francis’  opinion,  the  small  area  of  late  crop  or  rahi 
land  was  in  no  way  more  valuable  than  in  other  sub-divisions. 
For  this  land  the  Nasrdpur  and  Panvel  maximum  rate  of  3s.  (Rs.  1 
was  fixed. 
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As  regards  garden  lands,  cocoa-palms  were -considered  to  produce 
two  crops,  the  nut  and  the  juice.  For  these  three  acre  rates  were 
proposed  £1  4s.,  £1,  and  16s.  (Rs.  12,  Rs.  10,  andRs.  8).  The  last 
rate  was  confined  to  one  village  whose  palm  gardens  were  fast  going 
out  of  cultivation.  Trees  kept  for  tapping  were  charged  an  extra  tax 
of  4s.  (Rs.  2).  This  system  had  been  in  force  in  the  Revdanda 
gardens  since  1852,  and  had  worked  well.  If  it  was  extended 
existing  taxes  on  stills  and  distillers  would  have  to  be  abolished.^ 

The  garden  revenue  in  1855-56  amounted  to  £1635  (Rs.  16,350). 
Of  this  £1431  (Rs.  14,310)  were  credited  to  land  revenue  and  £204 
(Rs.2040)  on  account  of  dhareha  or  liquor  trade  and  other  taxes, 
were  credited  to  excise.  The  survey  rental  under  this  head 
showed  an  increase  of  85  per  cent.  The  following  statement  gives  the 
details  : 


Revdanda  Garden  Land  Settlement,  1857. 


1855-56. 

Survey. 

Land 

Excise. 

Total. 

Assessment. 

Tree  Cess. 

Total. 

Revenue. 

Present 

cultivation. 

Waste. 

Leased 

lands. 

Total. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

14,308 

■2041 

10,349 

13,677 

142 

287 

14,000 

16,234 

30,240 

The  upland  or  varlcas  was  of  small  extent.  It  was  separately 
assessed  by  fields  marked  off  by  means  of  the  map.  As  the  land 
was  valuable  for  grass  and  leaf  manure,  it  was  charged  from  2\d. 
to  Qd.  {as.  1^  - as.  4)  an  acre. 

The  new  rates  showed  an  increase  of  £416  (Rs.  4160)  or  4J  per 
cent  above  the  land  revenue  (£9211)  of  the  preceding  year 
(1855-56)  ; of  £2053  (Rs.  20,530)  or  27  per  cent  above  the  average 
receipts  (£7574)  of  the  ten  years  ending  1855-56 ; and  of  £1816 
(Rs.  18,160)  or  23  per  cent  above  the  average  (£7811)  of  the  past 
twenty-one  years. 


1 The  existing  taxes  were  a liquor  trade  cess,  or  dhareba,  a fee  of  4,9.  (Rs.  2)  levied 
from  all  Bhanddris  who  sold  unfermented  toddy,  and  a license  fee  of  2^.  (Re.  1)  on  all 
Bhandd,ri3  who  sold  fermented  liquor.  There  were  two  taxes  on  stills  called  markai 
bhatti  and  kdlam  bhatti.  The  markai  was  levied  from  those  Bhand.iris  only  who  distilled 
and  sold  liquor.  The  kdlam  bhatti  was  levied  from  distillers  who  lived  in  villages 
where  no  toddy  was  produced.  The  Bhanddris  of  Alibdg  town  paid  a special 
license  tax  called  renoJA,  varying  from  29.  to  4.9.  (Re.  1 - Rs.  2)  and  a cess  called  post, 
literally  largess  or  drinking  money,  which  had  been  commuted  to  a money  payment 
of  3d.  to  39.  (09,2  - Rs.  li).  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  XCVI.  157. 
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The  following  statement  shows  the  effect  of  the  survey: 

Revdaiula  Settlement,  1857. 


Land. 

Survey  Settlement, 

Tillage 

Waste. 

Total. 

Liquor 
trees (4«. 
a tree). 

Total. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rice  

62,291 

1709 

64,000 

64,000 

Pulse 

863 

203 

556 

656 

Garden 

13,577 

429 

14,006 

1474 

16,234 

30,240 

Upland 

963 

521 

1474 

Total  ... 

77,174 

2862 

80,036 

16,234 

96,270 

The  Uuderi  sub-division,  now  the  northern  half  of  Alibag,  was 
surveyed  between  1854  and  1856  and  assessed  in  1857-58.  At 
the  time  of  the  survey,  Underi,  with  an  area  of  113  square  miles  or 
73,281  acres,  contained  130  villages,  of  which  four  were  entirely 
and  two  were  partly  alienated.  Of  the  whole  area  2390  acres 
belonged  to  the  four  alienated  villages.  Of  the  124  Government 
villages  fifty-seven,  with  an  area  of  19,244  acres,  were  the  salt  rice 
villages  which  had  been  surveyed  in  1852-53  and  whose  lease  of 
twenty  years  was  still  running.  These  were  re-measured  and  the  large 
plots  or  lumps,  khots,  some  of  which  were  as  much  as  1 00  acres  in 
area,  were  broken  into  ordinary  survey  numbers  and  their  limits 
marked  with  stones.  Of  the  rest  10,675  acres  were  Government 
sweet  rice  land,  830  acres  were  late  or  pulse,  876  garden,  25,976 
upland,  13,189  unarable,  and  101  alienated.  Of  the  sixty-nine 
unsurveyed  villages,  sixty-seven  were  Government  and  two  partly 
alienated.  During  the  last  five  years  of  Angria’s  government 
(1836  to  1840),  the  yearly  collections  averaged  a little  over  £5000 
(Rs.  50,000).  During  the  seventeen  years  of  British  management, 
chiefly  from  changes  in  the  commutation  rates,  the  revenue  varied 
from£3224  (Rs.32,240)  in  1841-42  to  £6000  (Rs. 60,000)  in  1856-57.^ 
The  existing  settlement  was  based  on  a survey  of  Angria^s.  The 
areas  were  measured  in  big  has  of  about  34,844  square  feet.  But 
either  the  measuring  had  been  carelessly  done  or  unregistered 
additions  had  been  made  to  the  arable  area,  as  instead  of  7786 
bighds  of  34,844  square  feet  the  survey  showed  9273  acres  of  43,560 
square  feet. 

The  existing  rates  were  uneven  and  in  many  villages  excessive. 
Though  in  some  villages  the  bigha  rates  were  as  low  as  8s. 
(Rs.  4),  in  others  they  were  as  high  as  16^  mans,  which,  at,  the 
commutation  price  of  £1  10s.  (Rs.  15)  the  khandi,  represented  a 
cash  bigha  rate  of  £1  4s.  (Rs.  12-3-0).  While  the  survey  was 
in  progress  (1855-1857),  probably  from  the  considerable  rise  in 
produce  prices,  much  waste  land  was  taken  for  cultivation. 

The  sixty-nine  villages  settled  in  1858  were  arranged  in  four 
groups.  The  first  group  included  twelve  villages  with  a highest  acre 
rate  of  15s.  (Rs.  7|)  for  rice  or  17s.  (Rs.  8^)  including  the  second 
crop.  These  were  the  Saral  villages  in  the  north,  which  were  famous 
for  their  richness,  yielding  on  each  bigha  from  2 to  2^  khandis  of 
thrashed  grain  worth  from  £4  to  £5  (Rs.  40- Rs.  50),  and  by  means 

1 The  commutation  rates  ranged  from  £1  l.f.  (Bs,  lOi)  in  1841  to  £1  10s.  (Rs.  15)  in 
1857.  Bom.  Gov.  iSel.  XCVI,  183. 
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Year. 

Rice. 

Late. 

Garden. 

Upland. 

Alienated 

Total. 

1857 

1847  to  1857  ...  !!.' 

Survey  

Rs. 

60,819 

48,662 

56,315 

Rs. 

SIO 

518 

967 

Rs. 

3913 

3802 

3425 

Rs. 

1199 

1090 

3254 

Rs. 

245 

Rs. 

66,441 

64,062 

64,206 

i‘n  iVe;  \ ren  and  mgothna,  was  surveyed 

m 18o5  and  1856  and  assessed  in  1857-58.  At  the  time  of  the 

^rvey  &aukshi  contained  178  Government  and  twenty  alienated 

Government  villages  fifty-five  were  salt  rice 
villages.  The  survey  showed  an  area  of  176,920  acres  of  which 
14  5.^  were  alienated.  Of  the  rest  32,926  acres  were  arable  rice  land, 

upland,  and  1 8,749  unarable.  In  the  mahalkari^s  charge  the  rent  of 

^ rate,  annually  converted 
^ certain  fixed  commutation  price.  But, 

thp  f 1 money  rates  had  been  introduced  into 

the  mamlatdar  s sub-division  before  the  beginning  of  British  rule.^ 

6 increased  rates  which  Mr.  Law  had  introduced  in 

wlfii  ^^1,1  liave  been  excessive,  they  were  accompanied 

TsS  £2500  (Rs.  25,000)  in 

1845-46  and  £1700  (Rs.  17,000)  in  1848-49  and  1852-53,  and  in  the 

ten  years  ending  1857  averaging  £717  (Rs.  7170).  These  large 
B C53-2G  ^ 


The  British, 

Underi, 

1858. 


of  the  Revas  and  Mandva  ports  in  easy  communication  with  Bombay.  Chapter  VIII 
Tor  these  reasons  a special  acre  rate  of  15s.  (Rs.  7^)  was  impose! 

1 m included  a group  of  forty-three  villages  charged  at 

■s.  (Ks.  7)  an  acre.  Eight  villages  bordering  on  the  S%argad  hills 
and  not  within  easy  reach  of  water  ivere  placed  in  the  third  ffroun 
and  charged  I 2s.  (Rs.  6)  an  acre.  To  the  south  of  this  third  ffroup 
scattered  among  the  spurs  of  the  Sagargad  hills,  were  six  outlying 
villages  most  of  them  unreachable  by  carts.  They  were  placed  iS 
the  fourth  group  with  an  acre  rate  of  10s.  (Rs.  5). 

ihe  assessment  from  these  rates  amounted  to  £5631  (Rs.  56,3101 

^ cultivation  in 
1857  and  £237  (Rs.  23/0)  to  the  waste.  The  average  collections  in 
tiie  twenty-two  years  before  the  survey  were  £4798  (Rs.  47,980)  and 
m the  ten  years  before  £4865  (Rs.  48,650).  Compared  with  the 

/p  showed  a reduction  of  £688 

(Ks  6880)  or  eleven  per  cent,  and  compared  with  the  average  of 

the  ten  years  before  the  survey,  an  increase  of  £529  (Rs.  5290)  or 
ten  per  cent.  ^ 

The  area  of  garden  lands  was  small,  and,  as  a rule,  the  gardens 
were  neither  so  well  stocked  with  cocoa  palms,  nor  so  fertile  as  those 
01  itevdanda  A maximum  garden  acre  rate  of  £1  (Rs.  10)  was 
proposed.  The  assessment  at  the  new  rates  amounted  to  £322 
(Rs.  3220)  against  £391  (Rs.  3910)  in  1857-58  and  £380  (Rs.  3800) 
the  average  of  the  past  ten  years.  Besides  this  a tax  of  4s.  (Rs  2) 
was  proposed  for  every  tree  tapped  for  liquor. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  effect  of  the  survey : 

Underi  Settlement,  1858. 
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remissions  were  to  some  extent  due  to  the  special  uncertainty  of 

the  salt-rice  cultivation.  . j.  -j. 

In  Captain  Francis’  opinion  Pen  could  pay  a higher  rent  than  it 
had  been  paying  for  the  ten  previous  years.  Much  of  the  land  was 
in  the  hands  of  Brdhmans  and  moneylenders  who  lived  in  Pen,  the 
actual  husbandmen  being  their  tenants.  Both  the  upper  and  the 
under-holders  seemed  to  make  good  profits.  This  was  partly  due 
to  the  help  given  by  the  large  salt  works  which  yielded  a yearly 
revenue  of  about  £20,000  (Rs.  2,00,000)  from  places  where  no  rice 
could  grow,  and  supplied  a well-paid  form  of  labour  to  the  husband- 
men when  their  field  work  was  slack.  Except  in  some  of  the  f^med 
villages  where  there  seemed  to  be  a good  deal  of  poverty,  the  husband- 
men were  fairly  off,  living  comfortably  and  considering  a supply  of 
liquor  a daily  necessary. 

Exclusive  of  the  fifty-five  salt  rice  villages  the  123  Government 
villages  were  arranged  in  five  groups.  The  first  group  with  thir  y- 
six  Ndgothna  villages,  some  of  them  near  the  creek  and  others  within 
an  easy  distance  of  N^gothna,  were  charged  a highest  acre 
14s.  (Rs.  7) . The  second  group,  with  a highest  acre  rate  of  12s.  [tls.  o), 
included  forty -nine  villages  some  round  the  town  of  Pen  and  a ew 
near  the  Apta  creek.  Of  these  thirteen  in  Nagothna  were  iniancl, 
and  the  rice  lands  of  some  of  the  rest  about  Pen  were  not  so  nc 
as  those  of  Nagothna  and  Underi.  The  remaining  thirty-eig 
villages  were  divided  into  three  lower  classes.  A maximum  rae 
of  10s.  (Rs.  5)  was  levied  on  six  villages  on  the  borders 
Tung4rtan  petty  division  of  Panvel,  where  the  same  rate  ha  een 
introduced  in  1857.  A highest  acre  rate  of  9s.  _(Rs-  ‘1^) 
on  twenty-three  villages  in  the  Chatisi  petty  division  from 
to  eighteen  miles  north-east  of  Pen.  And  a highest  acre  ra  e o s. 
(Rs.  4)  was  introduced  into  nine  wild  villages  separated  trom  e 
rest  of  the  sub-division  by  a belt  of  the  Pant  Sachiv  s territory. 

In  the  fifty -five  salt  rice  villages  the  highest  acre  rates  fixed  were 
9s.  (Rs.  4|)  and  8s.  (Rs.  4),  which  seem  to  have  represented  a rise  ot 
about  eight  per  cent,  above  the  average  collections  in  the  ten  previous 
years.^  A highest  acre  rate  of  3s.  (Rs.  1 1)  was  fixed  for  t e sma 
area,  223  acres,  of  cold  weather  or  pulse  lands.  A highest  acre  rate 
of  6s.  (Rs.  3)  was  fixed  for  garden  land  of  which  there  were  only 
five  or  six  acres.  All  the  uplands  were  measured  and  classined, 
and  acre  rates  of  ^d.  and  4^cZ.  (as.  4 and  3)  were  fixed. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  effect  of  the  survey  • 

Sdnkshi  or  Pen  Settlement,  1858. 


Ybar. 

Eice. 

Pulse. 

Garden. 

Upland. 

Total. 

1856-57  

1847-1857  

Survey  

Bs. 

1,29,481 

1,15,426 

1,25,936 

Rs. 

171 

135 

184 

Rs. 

10 

Rs. 

6302 

5850 

6.320 

l!s. 

1,36,954 

1,21,411 

1,32,450 

Deducting  remissions  tne  average  yeany 
seventv-two  villages  under  the  m^mlatdar,  during  the  ten  yeai-s 
ending  1857,  was  £6966  (Rs.  69,660).  Under  the  rice  rates 

1 w.n  /lotiila  are  not  available.  The  villages  where  Captain  Francis  made  the 
oompSlfhotra  riS  from  £4972  to  £5368  49,720.R£  63,580).  Bom.  Gov, 

Sel.  XCVI.  206-207. 
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proposed  in  1858  the  assessment  amounted  to  £7573  (Rs.  75,730), 
or  an  increase  of  about  8^  per  cent.  Since  1854  the  rise  in  produce 
prices,  and  partly  perhaps  the  certainty  of  tenure  which  the  revenue 
survey  promised,  had  caused  a marked  increase  in  tillage  accompanied 
by  a steady  rise  in  revenue  from  £7119  (Rs.  71,190)  in  1853-54  to 
£7475  (Rs.  74,750)  in  1854-55,  £7496  (Rs.  74,960)  in  1855-56,  and 
£7616  (Rs.  76,160)  in  1856-57.  When  the  survey  was  introduced 
only  284  acres  of  rice  land  remained  waste.^ 

In  Sdnkshi  there  were  fifty-four  hhoti  or  farmed  villages,  eight  of 
them  in  the  mamlatdar^s  and  forty-six  in  the  mahalkari’s  charge. 
It  was  agreed  that  the  khots  should  continue  as  over-holders,  taking 
their  villages  in  lease  for  thirty  years  at  the  survey  rates.  The 
grant  of  these  terms  was  made  subject  to  the  following  conditions. 
The  khot  was  to  take  from  the  peasant  holders  or  dhdrekaris  nothing 
more  than  the  survey  rates,  and  the  peasant  holder  was  to  have  the 
same  rights  of  mortgage  and  sale  as  peasant  holders  in  Government 
villages.  The  khot  was  to  give  the  tenants  or  cultivators  of  his 
land  a lease  of  their  present  holdings  at  rates  not  more  than  one- 
half  in  excess  of  the  survey  assessment.  Two-thirds  of  this  amount 
were  to  be  converted  into  a grain  rent  at  the  rate  of  one  manoi  rice 
for  every  rupee  of  the  survey  assessment,  the  remaining  third  was 
to  be  paid  in  cash.  The  khot  was  to  sign  an  agreement  in  which 
these  conditions  were  embodied,  and  which  provided  that  the 
manager  of  the  village  should  furnish  security  for  the  payment  of 
the  year’s  revenue,  and  that  in  villages  where  there  were  several 
sharers  in  the  khotshi-p,  each  sharer  on  succeeding  should  furnish 
the  same  security.  Where  there  was  more  than  one  sharer  in  a 
khotship,  it  was  provided  that  the  sharers  should,  subject  to  the 
Collector’s  approval,  choose  a manager  who  should  take  charge  of 
the  affairs  of  the  village  for  one  year.  The  other  members  were  to 
succeed  in  yearly  turn.  If  any  member  was  unwilling  or  unable 
to  serve  in  his  turn,  the  rest  were  to  choose  a manager. 

In  the  case  of  all  tenants  the  demands  of  the  khot  were  limited 
to  fifty  per  cent  over  the  Government  demand.  Up  to  this  limit 
Government  engaged  to  help  the  khot  to  recover  his  claims.  The 
khots  strongly  opposed  this  limitation  of  their  profit  to  fifty  per  cent. 
But  some  limit  to  their  demand  was  necessary  for  the  well-being 
of  the  tenants,  fifty  per  cent  was  a large  margin  of  profit,  and 
the  khot  gained  greatly  by  having  the  help  of  Government  in 
realising  his  claims. 


Ndgotkna  Khoti  Village  Settlement,  1860. 


Ybars. 

ViLLAQEfi. 

Forms  R. 

Survey. 

Rice. 

Rabi 

and 

garden. 

Vojrhas. 

Total. 

Rice. 

Rabi 

and 

garden. 

Varkas. 

Total. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1856-57 

8 

1630 

221 

1751 

1772 

624 

2296 

1856-67 

46 

30,737 

26 

774 

31,637 

29,994 

89 

2391 

32,474 

Total  ... 

54 

32,267 

26 

996 

33,288 

31,766 

89 

2915 

34,770 
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Rajpuri,  corresponding  to  the  present  Roha  and  part  of  Mdngaon, 
was  surveyed  between  1855  and  1858  and  assessed  in  1862-63. 
Besides  the  petty  eastern  division  of  Nizdmpur,  which  was  separately 
surveyed  and  settled  in  1862,  it  had  238  villages  of  which  six  were 
wholly  and  one  was  partly  alienated.  Of  the  Government  villages, 
about  two-fifths  of  the  132  in  the  mamlatdar^s  charge  and  all  but 
nine  of  the  100  in  the  Tala  mahalkari^s  charge  were  held  by  revenue 
farmers  or  lihots.  Under  the  previous  system  all  were  assessed  (1862) 
at  a grain  rent  commuted  into  a cash  payment  at  a rate  fixed  from  year 
to  year  according  to  the  market  price  of  grain.  Though  not  so  well 
supplied  with  markets  as  the  Alibdg  villages,  the  Rajpuri  rice  lands 
were  noted  for  their  fertility.  As  much  as  three  hhandis  an  acre 
were  occasionally  grown,  and  two  hhandis  was  an  ordinary  crop. 
This  at  the  high  prices  that  were  ruling  at  the  time  of  survey  (about 
Rs.  25  a hhandi)  represented  an  acre  outturn  of  £5  (Rs.  50).  The 
richness  of  the  Rd,jpuri  rice  lands  was  mainly  due  to  the  hills  whose 
drainage  furnished  an  abundant  supply  of  water.  The  Roha  valley 
was  remarkably  fertile  and  well  watered,  and  the  town  of  Roha 
was  an  excellent  market  from  which  rice  went  to  Bombay  and  to 
the  Ratndgiri  ports.  Tala  had  some  rice  lands  of  noted  fertility,  a 
market  of  its  own,  and  boat  stations  at  MdndM  on  the  Janjira 
creek  and  at  Goregaon  in  Mdngaon.  Of  the  232  villages  settled 
in  1863,  the  whole  lands  of  two  were  submerged,  and  only  the  village 
site  of  a third  remained.  Twelve  were  salt  rice  villages  which 
were  assessed  at  10s.  and  9s.  (Rs.  5 and  Rs.  4|)  the  acre.  The 
remaining  217  villages  were  arranged  in  five  classes.  Of  thirty 
villages  placed  in  the  first  class  with  a highest  acre  rate  of  15s. 
(Rs.  7|),  the  rice  lands  were  very  fertile,  and  the  villages  were 
within  five  miles  of  Roha.  The  second  group  included  sixty-four 
villages  with  a highest  acre  rate  of  14s.  (Rs.  7).  They  had  very 
rich  land  and  lay  some  of  them  between  six  and  ten  miles  of 
Roha,  and  others  round  Tala  and  along  the  Revdanda  and  Janjira 
creeks.  The  third  group  of  eighty-one  villages,  with  highest  acre 
rates  of  12s.  and  13s.  (Rs.  6 and  Rs.  6^),  lay  east  of  the  second  group, 
for  the  most  part  in  the  centre  of  the  sub-division.  The  fourth  group 
of  forty  villages  had  highest  acre  rates  of  10s.  and  11s.  (Rs.  5 and 
Rs.  5|),  and  the  fifth  group  of  two  villages  had  a highest  acre  rate  of 
8s.  (Rs.  4).^  These  forty-two  villages  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  groups 
lay  in  the  wild  lands  close  to  Nizampur,  far  from  market  and  not 
easy  to  get  at.  For  late  or  pulse  lands  a highest  acre  rate  of  2s, 
(Re.  1)  was  proposed.  There  was  a considerable  area  of  upland 
tillage  in  some  of  the  hilly  southern  villages  near  Janjira.  This 
upland  cultivation  was  of  no  special  value,  and,  as  there  was  no 
market  for  the  grass,  acre  rates  of  6d.  {as.  4)  for  ordinary  and  A^d. 
(as.  3)  for  the  wilder  villages  were  proposed. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  effect  of  the  survey  : 


1 Major  Francis  afterwards  changed  these  rates  by  the  addition  of  an  eighth  (as.  2 
in  the  rupee),  raising  them  to  the  following  totals.  For  the  first  group  Rs.  8-7  ; for 
the  second  group  Rs.  7-14  ; for  the  third  group  Rs.  7-5  and  Rs.  6-12;  and  for  the 
fourth  group  Rs.  6-3  and  Rs.  5-10.  Bom.  Gov.  Sel,  LXXIV.  9. 
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Itdjpuri  Settlement,  1863. 


District. 

Collections,  1861-62. 

Survey  Assessment,  1863. 

Rice. 

Late. 

Up- 

land. 

Total. 

Under  Tillage. 

Arable  AVaste. 

Total. 

Rice. 

Late. 

Up- 

land. 

Total. 

Rice. 

Late. 

Up- 

land. 

Total. 

Mlmlatddr’s 
division  ... 
Tala 

Rs. 

99,181 

65,728 

Rs. 

504 

308 

Rs. 

6475 

8000 

Rs. 

1,05,160 

04,036 

Rs. 

86,059 

55,574 

Rs. 

451 

406 

Rs. 

4411 

6937 

Rs. 

91,521 

02,917 

Rs. 

2390 

239 

Rs. 

183 

4 

Rs. 

1036 

106 

Rs. 

3609 

349 

Rs. 

95,130 

63,266 

Total  ... 

1,54,909 

812 

13,475 

1,69,196 

1,42,233 

857 

11,348 

1,54,438 

2629 

187 

1142 

8958 

1,58,396 

Uiidsr  tliG  forniGr  system^  cliisfly  from  clianges  in  tlie  commutation 
rates,  the  revenue  had  varied  greatly  from  year  to  year.  In  the 
twenty  years  ending  1861-62,  th^e  highest  collections  were  £20,000 
(Rs.  2,00,000)  in  1859-60,  when  the  commutation  rate  was  fixed  at 
£2  8s.  (Rs.  24)  the  hhandi,  while,  in  1854-55,  only  five  years  before 
the  collections  amounted  to  £11,600  (Rs.  1,16,000)  when  the 
commutation  rate  seems  to  have  been  about  £1  (Rs.  10).^  Compared 
with  the  previous  year  (1861-62)  the  effect  of  the  survey  settlement 
was  a reduction  of  £1476  (Rs.  14,760)  or  8 per  cent;  compared  with 
the  average  of  ten  years  before  it  was  an  increase  of  £444  (Rs.  4440) 
or  2-9  per  cent ; and  compared  with  the  average  of  twenty  years 
before  it  was  an  increase  of  £2144  (Rs.  21,440)  or  16  per  cent. 

The  petty  division  of  Nizampur  in  Rdjpuri  was  surveyed  in  1856 
and  assessed  in  1861-62.  It  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  a chain 
of  hills  running  west  from  the  Sahyadris,  on  the  east  by  the 
Sahyddris,  on  the  south  by  the  Raygad  sub-division,  and  on  the  west 
by  the  mdmlatdar’s  division  of  Rajpuri.  Of  the  eighty -nine  villao*es 
eighty-one  were  Government,  and  one  whole  village  and  halAhe 
revenues  of  seven  others  were  alienated.^  The  road  from  Nagothna 
to  Mahabaleshvar,  which  passed  through  some  of  the  western 
villages,  was  (1862)  the  only  track  fit  for  carts.  A branch  line 
was  being  made  joining  Nizampur  with  the  main  road.  Produce 
could  be  taken  to  market  along  numerous  bullock  tracks.  The 
town  of  Roha,  about  seven  miles  from  some  of  the  western  villages, 
was  the  chief  rice  market.  Part  of  the  rice  crop  was  carried  to 
Goregaon  and  Mahdd  from  sojith  Nizampur,  and  a smaller  quantity 
found  its  way  from  the  villages  under  the  Sahyadri  hills  up  the 
Pimpri  pass  to  Poona,  but  the  Pimpri  road  was  so  bad  that  this 
line  was  seldom  used.  Little  grain  was  sold  at  Nizampur;  the  bulk 
of  the  produce  went  to  the  Goregaon,  Mahdd,  and  Poona  markets. 

Compared  with  the  earlier  surveyed  sub-divisions,  Nizdmpur  showed 
very  large  fluctuations  in  revenue  during  the  twenty  years  ending 
1860-61.  These  fluctuations  were  caused  by  changes  in  the  yearly 
commutation  rates.  The  years  1852-53  and  1859-60  were  striking 


1 The  rate  for  Edjpuri  has  not  been  found.  It  was  Es.  11  in  Underi  and  Es.  9 in 
Nizdmpur.  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  XCVI.  183,  353. 

2 At  the  time  of  cession  (1818)  Nizdmpur  contained  83  villages;  three  villages 
received  from  the  Pant  Sachiv  were  added  in  1829-30,  and  three  more  were  added  in 
1844-45,  after  the  lapse  of  Angria’s  state.  Bom.  Gov,  Sel.  XCVI.  345. 
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instances  of  these  fluctuations.  From  nearly  the  same  area  the 
collections  on  account  of  rice  land  in  1859-60  were  £4783  (Rs.  47,830) 
compared  with  £2468  (Rs.  24,680)  in  1852-53.  The  commutation 
rate  had  risen  from  16s.  (Rs.  8)  the  khandi  in  1852-53  to  £2  4s. 
(Rs.  22)  in  1859-60.^ 

The  survey  settlement  was  the  first  revision  of  assessment  since 
Nizdmpur  came  under  British  management.  The  land  measurements 
shown  in  the  accounts  were  those  of  a survey  said  to  have  been 
made  in  1784-85  by  one  G-ovindrdv,  the  mdmlatdar  of  Rdjpuri. 
His  assessment  was  originally  in  grain,  and  was  continued  in  that 
form,  the  payments  being  fixed  by  yearly  commutation  rates. 
The  revenue  survey  showed  a large  increase  in  the  area  of  rice  land, 
caused  by  the  spread  of  rice  tillage  since  the  former  survey. 
Without  roads  and  with  no  local  market  Nizdmpur  was  incapable 
of  bearing  any  high  rate  of  assessment.  Some  parts  were  much 
better  than  others  in  regard  to  distance  from  market  and  ease  of 
export.  The  villages  near  the  Mahdbaleshvar  road  were  in  the  most 
favourable  position.  They  were  generally  nearer  the  Roha  market 
than  the  rest,  and  had  the  advantage  of  the  Mahdbaleshvar  road  for 
cart  trafiic.  These  with  Nizdmpur  and  a few  villages  round  it 
formed  the  first  class,  with  a highest  acre  rate  of  12s.  (Rs.  6). 
Villages  bordering  on  the  first  class  villages  formed  the  second  class, 
with  a highest  acre  rate  of  10s.  (Rs.  5).  Villages  between  the  second 
group  and  those  under  the  Sahyddri  hills  formed  the  third  class, 
with  a highest  acre  rate  of  8s.  (Rs.  4).  The  fourth  class,  consisting 
of  villages  lying  under  the  Sahyddris,  were  charged  a highest  acre 
rate  of  6s.  (Rs.  3)  or  50  per  cent  less  than  the  rates  levied  on 
villages  near  the  Mahdbaleshvar  road.  The  rough  country,  the 
distance  from  market,  the  bad  climate,  and  the  injury  done  to  crops 
by  pigs  and  other  wild  animals,  seriously  affected  the  value  of  land 
in  this  part  of  the  sub-division. 

The  late  or  rahi  land  was  scanty  and  poor,  and  generally  unsuited 
to  the  growth  of  the  better  cold  weather  crops.  The  highest  acre 
rate  was  fixed  at  2s.  (Re.  1). 


1 Nizdmjnir  Yearly  Commutation  Rate,,  1851-1861. 


Year. 

Kice. 

N&gli. 

Vari. 

Year. 

Rice. 

Ndgli. 

Vari. 

Rs. 

Es. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1850-61 

11 

14 

12 

1857-68 

16 

19 

16 

1851-62 

8i 

12 

84 

1858-59 

18 

21 

18 

1852-53 

8 

12 

10 

18.59-60 

22 

27 

22 

1863-54 

12 

15 

13 

1860-61 

IS 

23 

20 

1ftn4.55 

9 

12 

84 

1856-56 

15 

16 

13 

1866-57 

15 

18 

15 

Average  ... 

14 

17 

14 

The  commutation  rates  of  1859-60  were  excessive  and  did  much  mischief  by  forcing 
holders  to  mortgage  their  land.  Major  Francis  (44  of  21st  January  1862)  wrote, 
‘ I know  that  a large  number  of  holdings  were  mortgaged  to  raise  the  money 
reauired  for  the  year's  rent.  It  is  to  bo  feared  many  of  them  have  passed  for  ever 
into  the  hands  of  the  moneylender,  for  it  is  seldom  that  a husbandnum  ^n  free 
himself  from  debt  when  once  fairly  in  the  lender  s books.  Bom.  (.tOV.  bel,  AO  V l. 
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The  upland^  or  varkris,  thougli  extensive,  was  useful  only  for 
tillage  as  there  was  no  market  for  grass.  In  three  villages  whose 
upland  was  specially  productive,  an  acre  rate  of  Qd.  (6  as.)  was 
fixed  ; in  the  rest  the  rate  was  Qd.  (as.  4). 

The  following  statement  shows  the  effect  of  the  survey  : 


Nizdmpur  Settlement,  1862. 


Ybars. 

Rice. 

Late. 

Upland. 

Total. 

Waste. 

Total. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1841-42  to  1860-61. 

... 

... 

... 

38,600 

) No  ( 

38,600 

1851-52  to  1860-61. 

34,692 

313 

5559 

40,564 

1 record  1 

40,564 

1860-61  

41,113 

324 

6346 

47,783 

47,783 

Survey  

31,470 

632 

4408 

36,510 

6309 

42,819 
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This  statement  shows  a decrease  of  over  £400  (Rs.  4000)  in  the 
assessment  of  the  cultivated  area  compared  with  the  average 
collections  during  the  ten  previous  years.  But  the  rental  of  waste 
land  in  villages  held  by  revenue  farmers  or  kliots  raised  the  new 
assessment  about  £200  (Rs.  2000)  over  past  payments. 

Except  in  a few  respects,  the  villages  held  by  revenue  farmers  or 
Wiots  in  Nizdmpur  were  settled  on  the  same  system  as  in  Nagothna. 
One  of  the  chief  differences  was  that,  at  the  joint  request  of  the 
revenue  farmers  and  their  tenants,  the  tenants^  payments  were  fixed 
entirely  in  cash  instead  of  partly  in  cash  and  partly  in  grain.  Major 
Francis  thought  that  this  change  would  be  of  advantage  to  the 
people,  as  it  would  free  them  from  interference  and  from  possibly 
unfair  grain  measurements.  Under  a system  of  cash  payments  the 
Wiot  was  little  more  than  an  accountant,  collecting  rents  at  fixed 
periods  and  having  no  control  over  the  tenant^s  grain.  A second 
point  of  difference  was,  that,  unlike  Nagothna  where  they  were 
allowed  an  uniform  profit  of  fifty  per  cent,  the  Nizampur  Ithtks  were 
allowed  a profit  of  fifty  per  cent  on  rice  and  of  thirty-three  per 
cent  on  uplands.  A lower  scale  of  profit  was  fixed  for  uplands, 
because  the  crop  was  uncertain  and  the  return  for  labour  less  than 
in  rice  land. 

Rdygad,  the  present  Mahad  and  part  of  Mangaon,  was  surveyed 
and  settled  in  1865-66.  It  included  three  divisions,  Mahad,  Goregaon, 
andBirvadi.  Though  abounding  in  hills  and  in  many  parts  rough 
and  rocky,  Rd,ygad  had  on  the  whole  fair  facilities  for  transport 
and  export.  Mah4d  and  Birvadi  were  crossed  by  the  high  roads  to 
Satara  and  Mah4baleshvar,  and  there  were  branch  roads  running 
throe  miles  from  Lovara  to  Goregaon  and  six  miles  from  Nd,ta  to 
Mahad.  There  were  also  several  boat  stations  among  them  Dasgaon, 
Goregaon,  Mahad,  Chimbava,  and  Varati,  which  together  placed 
the  greater  part  of  Mahad  and  Goregaon  within  easy  reach  of  water 
carriage.  Birvadi  had  the  advantage  of  the  Mahhbaleshvar  and 
Satdra  roads,  but  had  no  boat  station.  The  petty  divisions  of 
Kondvi  and  Vineri  were  also  without  roads,  and  many  of  their 
villages  were  very  distant  from  a market  or  boat  station.  Much  of 
the  produce  was  taken  from  L^tvan  and  the  neighbouring  villages 
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to  Dapoli  in.  Ratndgiri.  The  rice  lauds  were  particularly  fertile, 
especially  near  Mahad,  Groregaon,  and  Birvd-di,  where  most  of  the 
laud  bore  a rich  second  crop  of  pulse. 

During  the  twenty  years  ending  1864-65  the  land  revenue  had 
greatly  increased.  This  increase  was  specially  marked  in  Mahad 
where  it  had  risen  from  £6078  (Rs.  66,780)  in  1845-46  to  £8603 
(Rs.  86,030)  in  1864-65,  and  in  Goregaon  where  the  increase  was 
from  £4070  (Rs.  40,700)  in  1845-46  to  £6590  (Rs.  65,900)  in  1864-65. 
In  1865  the  Goregaon  revenue  from  rice  alone  was  £470  (Rs.  4700) 
in  excess  of  the  total  average  payments  during  the  ten  previous  years 
(1854-1864).  This  increase  in  both  the  divisions  was  chiefly  on  the 
rice  lands.  It  was  due  to  the  extremely  high  price  of  rice  which  had 
enabled  the  commutation  rates  to  be  flxed  as  high  as  £3  (Rs.  30) 
the  khandi. 

In  Major  Waddington^s  opinion  these  two  divisions  were  over- 
taxed, especially  Goregaon  where  the  average  acre  rates  were  11s.  l|c^. 
(Rs.  5-9)  compared  with  9s.  7^d.  (Rs.  4-13)  in  Mahad.  In  Birv4di 
the  commutation  rate  in  1865  was  as  high  as  £2  15s.  (Rs.  27^)  the 
khandi.  But  this  rate  applied  to  only  65  out  of  the  134  villages.  Of 
the  rest  66  had,  for  many  years,  paid  an  unvarying  rate  of  £1  8s. 
(Rs.  14),  and  the  other  three  villages  were  assessed  at  a fixed  payment, 
iikta  thardv.  The  rice  rental  varied  from  £3426  (Rs.  34,260)  in 
1845-46  to  £3558  (Rs.  35,586)  in  1854-55  and  £4443  (Rs.  44,430)  in 
1864-65,  and  the  average  acre  rate  for  rice  land  was  6s.  \0\d. 
(Rs.  3-7).  In  1865,  the  rental  of  the  Birvadi  uplands  was  only  £1264 
(Rs.  12,640)  on  88,057  acres  or  3|(i.  (as.  2|)  the  acre  compared  with 
7fd.  (as.  4-11)  in  Goregaon  and  (as.  3-8)  in  Mahad.  Major 
Waddington  thought  that  Birvadi  could  bear  an  increase  of 
assessment,  and  proposed  an  average  rice  acre  rate  of  7s.  3d. 
(Rs.  3-16)  and  an  upland  rate  of  4d.  (as.  2-8).  Of  the  314  villages 
seventy-five  were  peasant  held,  234  were  held  by  revenue  farmers, 
and  five  were  alienated.  Of  the  khot  villages  ten  were  share  or 
shardkati  and  six  were  special  service  ovizdfat.  The  following  rates 
were  introduced  into  310  villages,  seventy-five  of  them  peasant  held, 
234  khoti,  and  one  alienated.  Of  these  310  villages  three  had  no  rice 
land.  The  remaining  307  were  arranged  in  seven  classes.  The  first 
class  with  a highest  acre  rate  of  18s.  (Rs.  9)  included  six  villages 
round  Mah4d  and  Ddsgaon,  which  wore  close  to  the  creek  and  whose 
soil  was  specially  rich.  The  second  class  with  a highest  acre  rate 
of  16s.  (Rs.  8)  included  thirty-three  villages  whose  soil  was  a little 
less  rich,  among  them  Birvddi  and  Goregaon  and  villages  within 
three  miles  of  Goregaon,  Mahdd,  and  Ddsgaon,  and  near  the  creek 
or  highroad.  The  third  class,  with  a highest. acre  rate  of  14s. 
(Rs.  7),  included  fifty-nine  villages,  some  within  three  miles  of 
Birvadi  and  on  the  road,  and  others  from  three  to  six  miles  from 
Mahdd,  Dasgaon,  or  Goregaon,  or  from  three  to  five  miles  of  water 
carriage.  The  fourth  class  with  a highest  acre  rate  of  12s.  (Rs.  6) 
included  forty-eight  villages  from  six  to  eight  miles  from  Mahad  or 
Dasgaon,  and  from  five  to  six  miles  from  Birvadi  and  Goregaon, 
and  a few  better  placed  villages  of  inferior  soil.  The  fifth  class,  with 
a highest  acre  rate  of  10s.  (Rs.  5),  included  forty-nine  villages. 
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mfe  of  ''■'’^8®'’  ‘hree  or  four 

further  from  tliJrnnO^  ' villages  adjoining  those  of  class  six  but 
a highest  rSf  oT  ^he  sixth  class,  with 

The  seyeuth  class.^ithTh^tit  rate‘'*of  6 s'X  3)  1“l  ‘hi 

aSsi"  ™r  '=,  3;r„r 

IfoTm^f  w!  ^-g-rcno.  Maxin,u.n  acre  "'res 
produce  wer^p“ed“'“  f°>- o^-er  garden 

vegetable  lands  along  the 

The  following  statement  shows  the  effect  of  the  survey  : 

Bay  gad  Survey  Settlement,  1866. 


Division. 


Mah&d  ... 
Goregaon, 
Birv4di... 

Total  ... 


Ra. 

114 

61 

135 

310 


Rs. 

72,296 

64,197 

52,078 


Re.\'tai,  op  1865. 


Rice. 


1,78,571 


Rs. 

70,762 

58,902 

44,433 

1,74,097 


Rs 

1275 

791 


2006 


a 

D, 

t3 


Total. 


25 


Rs. 

13,976 

6196 

12,644 


32,816 


Rs. 

86,030 

65,897 

57,077 


Survey  Rental. 


Tilled. 


Rice. 


T3 

13 

a 

p 


2,09,004 


Rs 
69,182 

51,054 

46,820 

1,67,066 


Rs. 

1292 

1664 

47 


3003 


Rs. 

11,071 

3996 

15,249 


30,316 


Total. 


Rs. 

81,565 

66,742 

62,117 


2,00,424 


Waste. 


Rs. 

175 

239 

180 

694 


99 


Rs. 

244 

347 

190 


Total. 


Rs. 

81,809 

67,089 

62,307 


7812,01,205 


Rs  show  a fall  in  the  survey  assessment  of  £858, 

■verage  paynren^^r^^LV- ^dTng 
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1 Bdygad  Settlement,  1866. 


Divisions. 

Average, 
1855  - 1866. 

Rental, 

1864-65. 

Survey 

assessment, 

1866. 

Mah5d  

Goregaon  ...  .,"  ^ 

BirvAdi  

Total  ... 

Rs. 

72,296 

54,197 

62,078 

Rs. 

86,030 

65,897 

57,077 

Rs. 

81,565 

56,742 

62,117 

1,78,571 

2,09,004 

2,00,424 

B 85.3—27 
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In  1872  tlietwenty  year.s^  lease  granted  by  Mr.  Jones  to  the  salt  rice 
or  khdvdpdtj  villages  of  Alibdg  came  to  an  end.  These  lands  had 
been  re-measured  in  1856-57,  when  the  former  large  lumps  or  plots, 
khots,  were  broken  into  ordinary  survey  numbers  and  the  limits 
marked  with  stones.  Of  13,269  acres  12,564  were  arable  and  705  were 
unassessed  waste.  Of  the  arable  land  all  except  786  acres  were 
under  tillage.  During  the  twenty  years  of  Mr.  Jones^  settlement 
(1852-1872)  the  salt  villages  had  prospered.^  The  value  of  rice, 
their  staple  product,  had  risen  nearly  threefold  from  17^.  (Rs.8|) 
t\xe  khandiin  1852  to  £2  10s.  (Rs.  25)  in  1872.  The  number  of 
ploughs  had  fallen  from  190  to  128.  But  under  other  heads  the 
returns  showed  a considerable  advance.  The  number  of  people  had 
risen  from  6948  in  1852  to  9200  in  1872  or  32  per  cent;  houses 
from  1453  to  1714  or  18  per  cent;  live  stock  from  446  to  2390  or 
435  per  cent ; and  carts  from  two  to  eight.  During  these  twenty 
years,  of  a total  of  £964  (Rs.  9640)  of  remissions  £798  (Rs.  7980) 
were  granted  during  the  first  year  of  the  settlement  (1852-53). 
During  the  ten  years  ending  1872  the  remissions  amounted  to  only 
£8  (Rs.  80).  The  area  of  land  paying  assessment  varied  little, 
and  since  the  year  1854  the  yearly  increase  and  decrease  had  never 
been  more  than  200  acres. 

The  supply  of  fresb  water  was  still  extremely  scanty.  Only 
seven  villages  had  wells  or  ponds.  In  many  cases  drinking  water 
had  to  be  carried  two  miles.  Made  roads  from  the  Revas  and 
Dhai’amtar  piers  crossed  the  tract  westward  to  Alib4g,  and  a cart 
track  running  north  and  south,  from  Revas  to  Poinad,  passed 
through  nearly  all  the  western  villages.  Roads  were  hardly  required, 
as  the  creeks  which  interlaced  the  surface  were  navigable  for  small 
boats  at  high  tide.  The  nearest  local  market  was  Alibdg  about 
twelve  miles  to  the  west.  But  there  was  littie  trade  with  Alib4g, 
as  it  was  more  convenient  to  send  the  produce  by  boat  either  to 
Bombay  or  to  N4gothna.  A small  quantity  of  salt  was  made  in  one 
village,  and  in  eight  villages  there  were  stills  for  the  manufacture 
of  pMm  liquor.  The  right  of  making  liquor  was  sold  every  year  by 
auc^tion  and  in  1872  yielded  £560  (Rs.  5600).  Most  of  the  liquor 

was  for  local  use.  . i i . 

In  1872  the  classification  of  the  soil  was  revised  on  the  system 
adopted  in  the  Thdna  salt  lands.  The  new  acre  rates  were  10s. 
(Rs  5)  for  first  class  villages,  9s.  (Rs.  4^)  for  second,  and  8s.  (Rs.4) 
for  third.  Villages  bordering  on  sweet  rice  lands  were  placed  in 
the  first  class ; those  between  the  first  class  and  the  creek  were 
included  in  the  second  class ; and  those  near  the  mouth  of  the  creek 
and  most  exposed  to  salt  water  in  the  third  class.  These  rates  were 
the  same  as  had  been  introduced  in  the  neighbouring  salt  lands  of 
Uran  in  Th4na.  The  quality  of  the  soil,  the  style  of  tillage,  and  the 
products  of  both  were  alike,  and  both  districts  were  almost  equally 
well  placed  as  regards  distance  from  Bombay.®  The  last  class 
included  two  islands  some  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  creek, 
which  were  much  exposed  to  flooding  during  the  rains. 


1 Mr.  Ashburner,  30th  January  1873.  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CXLIV.  1. 

2 Mr'.  Gibson,  1872,  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CXLIV.  7. 
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The  following  statement  shows  the  effect  of  the  new  rates : 

Salt  Land  Settlement,  1852  and  1872. 


Settlement. 

Cultivated. 

Waste. 

Total. 

Average 

Acre 

Rate. 

Acres. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Acres. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Acres. 

Assess- 

ment. 

1852-53...  . 

1872-73 

Increase... 

12,1.30 

12,352 

222 

Rs. 

27,650 

38,418 

10,768  I 

186 

186 

Rs. 

237 

237 

12,1.30 

12,538 

408 

Rs. 

27,6.50 

38,655 

11,005 

Rs.  a.  p. 

2 4 5 

3 1 5 

Including  the  very  small  area  of  arable  waste,  which  if  brono-ht 
under  tillage  would  yield  a rental  of  £24  (Rs.  240),  the  increasfin 
the  total  payments  was  £1100  (Rs.  11,000).  The  average  acre  rate 
was  raised  from  4«.  6|ti  to  6s.  2|d.  (Rs.  2-4-5  to  Rs.  3-1-5)  or  an 

different  percentage  increase  in  the 


e following  statement^  shows  the  chief  changes  in  remissions 
collections  and  outstandings,  since  the  introduction  of  the  revenue 
survey.  It  appears  from  these  details  that  the  Government  demand 

Rs  fi  Qfi  ficm collections  from  £46,234  (Rs.  4,62,340)  to  £69,869 
Rs  10  75m  remissions  fell  from  £1075 

to  £26%^s%60)^^^  outstandings  from  £73  (Rs.  730) 


Koldba  Settlement  Results,  1855- 1878. 


Years. 

Governme.vt. 

Alienated. 

Total. 

Outstandings.  I 

Villages  settled. 

Occupied. 

Waste. 

Assessment. 

Quit-rent. 

( 

Assessment, 

■ 

Collections. 

Assessment. 

Remissions. 

Collections. 

Assessment, 

Grazing  Fees. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1846-47  

4,91,409 

... 

4,91,409 

6397 

1469 

46,414 

2421 

5.42,220 

4,96,289 

13,777 

1851-52  

4,62,769 

14,944 

4,47,825 

2568 

45,109 

1984 

6,07,878 

4,62,377 

2468 

1854-55  

4,73,092 

10,764 

4, 62, .338 

9989 

1707 

41,972 

17,943 

6,24,993 

4,81,988 

728 

13 

1856-57  

5,71,329 

10,798 

6,60,531 

13,443 

1330 

43,008 

20,587 

6,27,780 

5,82,448 

64 

89 

1857-58  

6,00,166 

11,624 

5,88,542 

18,316 

1597 

38,632 

20,696 

6,57,114 

6,10,835 

1486 

306 

1861-62  

6,38,037 

2885 

6,86,1.52 

20,578 

1512 

48,240 

25,608 

7,06,861 

6,62,172 

456 

88 

1862-63  

6,25,7.32 

6306 

6,20,426 

17,218 

1286 

48,257 

26,668 

6,91,207 

6,48,275 

806 

227 

1865-66  

6,66,984 

23,326 

6,43,658 

10,232 

5149 

44,696 

26,966 

7,21,912 

6,75,763 

303 

1870-71  

6,86,237 

180 

6,86,057 

7628 

1464 

36,443 

25,052 

7,30,308 

7,12,563 

849 

1875-76  

6,97,754 

584 

6,97,170 

6400 

961 

39,203 

25,408 

7,43,357 

7,23,639 

54 

1877-78  

6,99,326 

639 

6,98,687 

6582 

2211 

39,727 

23,916 

7,45,635j 

7,26,814 

258 

... 

> Supplied  (1880)  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Hurrieon  ot  the  K.tndgiri  Survey, 
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1869-70. 


1870-71. 


1871-7S. 


1878-73. 


1873-74-. 


SECTION  V.- SEASON  REPORTS. 

The  following  is  a summary  of  the  chief  available  season  details 
during  the  thirteen  years  since  Koldba  was  made  a separate  district. 

In  1868-69  the  rainfall  of  64-91  inches  was  favourable  and  the 
rice  and  other  crops  were  of  a full  average.  Except  some  cases  of 
cholera  in  Alibag,  brought  by  Pandharpur  pilgrims,  public  health 
was  good.  The  land  revenue  for  collection  amounted  to  £72,747 
(Rs.  7,27,470),  £3  (Rs.  30)  were  remitted,  and  £79  (Rs.  790)  left 
outstanding.  The  khandi  of  rice  (1320  lbs.)  rose  from  £2  8s.  to  £2 
11s.  3d.  (Rs.  24- Rs.  25-10). 

In  1869-70  the  rainfall  of  87’82  inches  was  sufficient  and  the 
harvest  was  on  the  whole  favourable.  Except  slight  outbreaks  of 
cholera  in  Alibag,  Pen,  and  Roha,  public  health  was  good.  The  tillage 
area  rose  from  463,170  to  464,701  acres  and  the  land  revenue  from 
£72,747  to  £72,763  (Rs.  7,27,470  - Rs.  7,27,630),  £13  (Rs.  130)  were 
remitted,  and  £6  (Rs.  60)  left  outstanding.  The  khandi  of  rice  rose 
from  £2  11s.  3d.  to  £2  16s.  9d.  (Rs.  25-10  - Rs.28-6). 

In  1870-71  the  rainfall  of  75-21  inches  was  seasonable  and 
sufficient.  There  wei*e  several  cases  of  cholera,  but  the  disease  did 
not  spi’ead.  The  tillage  ai-ea  rose  from  464,701  to  466,803  acres  and 
the  land  revenue  from  £72,763  to  £72,997  (Rs.  7,27,630-Rs.  7,29,970),  i 
£17  (Rs.  170)  were  remitted,  and  £85  (Rs.  850)  left  outstanding.  | 
The  khandi  of  rice  fell  from  £2  16s.  9d.  to  £2  14s.  6d.  (Rs.  28-6- 
Rs.  27-4). 

In  1871-72  the  rainfall  of  40  36  inches  was  short  and  capricious, 
and  in  Alibdg  and  Pen  the  crops  suffered  considerably.  Cattle 
disease  prevailed  in  Mangaon  and  Roha,  and  there  was  one  bad 
outbreak  of  cholera  in  Mahad.  The  tillage  area  fell  from  466,803  to 
465,334  acres,  and  the  land  revenue  I'ose  from  £72,997  to  £74,028 
(Rs.  7,29,970  - Rs.  7,40,280),  £7  (Rs.  70)  were  remitted,  and  £69 
(Rs.  690)  left  outstanding.  The  khandi  of  rice  rose  from  £2  14s.  6d. 
to  £2  16s.  6d.  (Rs.  27i  - Rs.  28i). 

In  1872-73  the  rainfall  of  72-95  inches  was  well-timed  and 
abundant.  Dengue  fever  was  general,  but  caused  little  or  no 
mortality,  and  in  other  respects  the  public  health  was  good  and  cattle 
were  fairly  free  from  disease.  The  tillage  area  fell  from  465,334 
to  465,082  acres  and  the  land  revenue  from  £74,028  to  £73,209 
(Rs.  7,40,280  - Rs.  7,32,090),  £1048  (Rs.  10,480)  were  remitted, 
£1046  (Rs.  10,460)  of  them  on  account  of  the  introduction  of  revised 
rates  in  the  Alibag  salt  lauds,  and  £127  (Rs.  1270)  left  outstanding. 
T\iQ  khandi  oivicQ  fell  from  £2  16s.  6d.  to  £2  8s.  (Rs.  28^  - Rs.  24).  j 

In  1873-74  the  rainfall  of  79  72  inches,  though  abundant,  was  ' 
irregular  and  the  harvest  was  short.  Public  health  was  good  and  , 
except  in  Mangaon  cattle  were  free  from  disease.  The  tillage  area  , 
rose  from  465,082  to  465,400  acres  and  the  land  revenue  from  i 
£73,209  to£74,092  (Rs.  7,32,090 -Rs.  7,40,920),  £14  (Rs.  140)  were 
i-emitted,  and  £182  (Rs.  1820)  left  outstanding.  The  khandi  of  rice 
fell  from  £2  8s.  to  £2  4s.  9d.  (Rs.  24  - Rs.  22-6). 

In  1874-75  the  rainfall  of  61-74  inches  was  excessive  in  Jvineand 
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July  and  damaged  some  of  tlie  crops.  Public  health  was  good  and 
the  loss  from  cattle  disease  slight.  The  tillage  area  rose  from  465,400 
to  468,156  acres  and  the  land  revenue  from  £74,092  to  £74,796 
(Rs.  7,40,920  - Rs.  7,47,960),  £96  (Rs.  960)  wore  remitted,  and  £52 
(Rs.  520)  left  outstanding.  The  khandi  of  rice  rose  from  £2  4s.  9d. 
to  £2  8s.  (Rs.  22-6  - Rs.  24). 

In  1875-76  the  rainfall  of  107’87  inches,  though  unusually 
heavy,  was  well-timed  and  the  crops  were  the  finest  known  for 
seventeen  years.  In  Mahfid,  in  July,  floods  swept  the  banks  of  the 
Sdvitri,  and  early  in  October  in  Roha,  Mfingaon,  and  Mahad,  want 
of  rain  slightly  injured  the  late  crops.  Cholera  prevailed  throughout 
the  district  during  the  rainy  months,  and  there  were  a few  fatal  cases 
of  cattle  disease  in  Pen,  Roha,  and  Mangaon.  The  tillage  area  rose 
from  408,156  to  468,646  acres  and  the  land  revenue  from  £74,796 
to  £74,826  (Rs.  7,47,960 -Rs.  7,48,260),  £58  (Rs.580)  were  remitted, 
and  £5  (Rs.  50)  left  outstanding.  The  khandi  of  rice  rose  from 
£2  86'.  to  £2  9s.  3d  (Rs.  24  - Rs.  24-10). 

In  1876-77  the  rainfall  of  53'36  inches  was  scanty  and  unseasonable 
and  the  harvest  was  short.  In  every  sub-division  the  fall  was  less 
than  the  average,  and  in  Alibd,g  it  was  more  than  a fourth  less. 
In  J uly  floods  did  damage  in  Mahad,  and  want  of  rain  in  September  and 
October  destroyed  about  half  the  upland  crops  in  Mahad  and  injured 
those  in  Mangaon.  During  the  rainy  season  cholera  prevailed  at 
Alibag  and  in  the  surrounding  villages  and  small-pox  at  Mahfld. 
In  Alib%  and  Mangaon  there  were  a few  fatal  cases  of  cattle  disease. 
The  tillage  area  rose  from  468,646  to  471,005  acres.  The  land 
revenue  fell  from  £74,826  to  £72,423  (Rs.  7,48,260 -Rs.  7,24,230), 
£2037(Rs.  20,370)  were  remitted,  and  £26  (Rs.  260)  left  outstanding. 
The  khandi  of  rice  rose  from  £2  9s.  3d.  to  £3  5s.  (Rs.  24-10  - 
Rs.  32i). 

In  1877-78  the  rainfall  of  63'61  inches  was  seasonable  and 
sufficient  and  the  harvest  was  on  the  whole  good.  The  public  health 
suffered  from  somewhat  serious  epidemics  of  cholera  and  small-pox, 
and  a fatal  form  of  cattle  disease  was  prevalent  in  Mflngaon  and 
Mahd,d.  The  tillage  area  rose  from  471,005  to  472,413  acres  and  the 
land  revenue  from  £72,423  to  £74,520  (Rs.  7,24,230  - Rs.  7,45,200), 
£64  (Rs.  640)  were  remitted,  and  £28  (Rs.  280)  left  outstanding. 
The  khandi  of  rice  rose  from  £3  5s.  to  £3  17s.  9d.  (Rs.  321- 
Rs.  38-14). 

In  1878-79  the  I'ainfall  of  144'87  inches  fell  seasonably  and  the 
rice  and  other  early  grains  yielded  a good  harvest.  The  cold 
weather  crops  were  much  damaged  by  locusts.  Fever  was  unusually 
pi’evalent  during  the  cold  weather  months  and  there  were  two 
outbreaks  of  rather  mild  cholera.  The  tillage  area  rose  from  472,413 
to  473,319  acres.  The  land  revenue  fell  from  £74,520  to  £74,314 
(Rs.  7,45,200  - Rs.  7,43,140),  and  £4  (Rs.  40)  were  remitted.  The 
khandi  of  rice  fell  from  £3  17s.  9d.  to  £3  4s.  9d.  (Rs.  38-14  - Rs.  32-6). 

In  1879-80  the  rainfall  of  74'52  inches  was  slightly  below  the 
average,  but  it  was  timely  and  well  distributed.  The  monsoon  and 
cold-weather  crops  were  a little  below  the  average.  The  number 
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of  deaths  fi’om  cholera  was  129.  Small-pox  also  prevailed  slightly. 
The  season  was  otherwise  healthy.  The  tillage  area  rose  from 
473,319  to  475,135  acres,  and  the  land  revenue  from  £74,314  to 
£74,685  (Rs.  7,43,140  - Rs.  7,46,850),  and  £2  (Rs.  20)  were  remitted. 
The  khandi  of  rice  rose  from  £3  4s.  9(Z.  to  £3  7s,  6d.  (Rs.  32-6  - 
Rs.  33|). 

In  1880-81  the  rainfall  of  79'67  inches  was  somewhat  below  the 
average.  Between  the  7th  of  July  and  the  10th  of  September  very 
little  rain  fell.  The  monsoon  and  cold- weather  crops  yielded  an 
average  harvest,  except  rice  which  suffered  from  want  of  rain. 
There  were  thirty  deaths  from  cholera.  Small-pox  also  appeared 
occasionally.  Otherwise  the  season  was,  on  the  whole,  healthy. 
The  tillage  area  rose  from  475,135  to  476,693  acres.  The  land 
revenue  fell  from  £74,685  to  £73,900  (Rs.  7,46,850  - Rs.  7,39,000), 
£95  (Rs.  950)  were  remitted,  and  £1  (Rs.  10)  left  outstanding. 
The  hhandi  of  rice  fell  from  £3  7s.  6d.  to  £2  11s.  3d.  (Rs.  33|- 
Rs.  25-10). 

The  following  statement  shows  in  tabular  form  the  available  yearly 
statistics  of  rainfall,  prices,  tillage,  and  land  revenue,  during  the 
twenty-nine  years  ending  1880-81 : 
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Rainfall. 

Tillage. 
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sions. 

Land 

revenue 

for 

collection. 

Out- 

standings 

Collec- 

tion. 

Khandi  Price. 

Rice  in  Husk.i 

Ndchni. 

1st  sort. 

2nd  sort. 

Inches. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

a. 

Rs. 

a. 

Rs. 

a. 

1852-63  ... 

85,432 

5,23,663 

1252 

5,22,411 

11 

14 

10 

12 

16 

5 

1853-54  ... 

88,486 

5,83,105 

1143 

6,81,962 

12 

5 

19 

5 

1864-65  ... 

10,918 

5,57,363 

728 

5,56,635 

12 

14 

12 

0 

17 

8 

1855-56  ... 

11,469 

6,57,533 

661 

6,56,972 

16 

3 

15 

0 

20 

10 

1856-57  ... 

10,868 

6,46,858 

400 

6,46,458 

16 

10 

16 

0 

22 

0 

1867-58  ... 

11,767 

6,55,079 

1539 

6,53,540 

18 

6 

17 

8 

24 

13 

1868-59  ... 

79-92 

144,042 

4113 

7,01,353 

1321 

7,00,032 

22 

6 

21 

0 

25 

0 

1869-60  ... 

79-59 

155,781 

6891 

7,46,783 

880 

7,45,903 

25 

0 

82 

6 

1860-61  ... 

96-69 

160,814 

498 

7,06,020 

515 

7,04,505 

21 

0 

20 

8 

25 

6 

1861-62  ... 

95-38 

204,522 

2891 

7,05,803 

456 

7,05,347 

22 

0 

.. 

26 

11 

1862-63  ... 

85-27 

236,774 

6306 

6,84,766 

306 

6,84,459 

21 

10 

29 

6 

1863-64  ... 

82-12 

241,562 

884 

7,67,789 

7,67,789 

3-i 

6 

,, 

48 

6 

1864-65  ... 

62-49 

236,215 

609 

7,72,644 

7,72,644 

33 

6 

44 

6 

1865-66  ... 

85-52 

413,025 

23,326 

7,10,671 

7,10,671 

29 

10 

,, 

42 

3 

1866-67  ... 

85-74 

465,090 

1127 

7,24,442 

618 

7,23,924 

81 

2 

40 

6 

1867-68  ... 

74-35 

465,036 

29 

7,86,023 

6019 

7,30,004 

24 

0 

.. 

37 

11 

1868-69  ... 

64-91 

463,170 

26 

7,27,472 

791 

7,26,681 

25 

10 

. . 

29 

4 

1869-70  ... 

87-82 

464,701 

133 

7,27,633 

64 

7,27,569 

-28 

6 

34 

10 

1870-71  ... 

75-21 

466,803 

173 

7,29,968 

848 

7,29,120 

27 

4 

24 

0 

85 

0 

1871-72  ... 

40-36 

465,334 

72 

7,40,281 

687 

7,39,594 

28 

4 

26 

0 

34 

10 

1872-73  ... 

72-95 

465,082 

10,476 

7,32,093 

1274 

7,30,819 

24 

0 

22 

8 

32 

6 

1873-74  ... 

79-72 

465,400 

141 

7,40,922 

1817 

7,39,105 

22 

6 

21 

0 

27 

0 

1874-76  ... 

61-74 

468,166 

959 

7,47,956 

526 

7,47,431 

24 

0 

23 

0 

27 

6 

1875-76  ... 

107-87 

468,646 

584 

7,48,257 

54 

7,48,203 

24 

10 

24 

0 

81 

0 

1876-77  ... 

53-36 

471,005 

20,372 

7,24,235 

259 

7,23,976 

32 

8 

81 

0 

44 

6 

1877-78  ... 

63-61 

472,413 

639 

7,45,204 

278 

7,44,926 

38 

14 

85 

8 

60 

12 

1878-79  ... 

144-87 

473,319 

40 

7,43,144 

7,43,144 

82 

6 

so 

0 

40 

10 

1879-80  ... 

74-52 

475,136 

21 

7,46,852 

7,46,852 

33 

12 

31 

10 

43 

8 

1880-81  ... 

79-67 

476,693 

949 

7,39,000 

12 

7,38,988 

25 

10 

24 

4 

36 

4 

1 A khandi  of  rice  In  husk  is  equal  to  1320  pounds. 
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C H A P T E i:  IX. 

JUSTICE. 

Between  1819  and  1830,  for  purposes  of  civil  and  criminal 
justice,  the  three  sub-divisions  of  Sdnkshi,  Rajpuri,  and  Rdygad 
were  under  Ratndgiri.  In  1830  Ratndgii'i  was  reduced  to  a sub- 
collectorate,  and  these  three  sub-divisions  passed  from  Ratnagiri  to 
Thana.  Till  1840,  when  they  lapsed  to  the  British  Government, 
the  two  sub-divisions  of  Underi  and  Revdanda  were  under  the  Angria 
chiefs.  Under  .Act  XV^II.  of  1844,  these  two  sub-divisions  were 
embodied  in  British  territory  and  brought  under  British  laws. 
Justice  was  administered  by  a Political  Agent  till,  in  1853,  the 
agency  was  abolished  and  the  judicial  administration  of  the  two 
sub-divisions  transferred  to  Thana.  Since  1853  the  Kolaba  district 
has  formed  part  of  the  charge  of  the  Thana  District  Judge. 

In  Angria’s  territory,  under  its  native  rulers,  civil  and  criminal 
justice  were  roughly  almost  recklessly  administered.^  For  important 
cases  a general  court  of  justice  was  held  for  a few  hours  on  Sunday 
evenings  nominally  under  the  chief  but  really  under  the  minister. 
Petty  cases  were  settled  at  Alibag  by  a judge  or  nydyddhish 
appointed  by  the  minister,  and  in  the  district  by  the  sub- 
divisional  officers.  Oral  evidence  was  taken  in  the  presence  of 
the  parties  and  no  record  was  kept,  except  that  in  civil  cases 
tinal  decisions  were  sometimes  entered  as  memoranda  on  loose 
slips  of  paper.  The  cases  were  summarily  disposed  of,  underhand 
fees  or  kdrkuni  paid  to  the  subordinate  court  officials  settling  all 
disputes.  No  arrears  of  business  were  allowed;  the  court  continued 
to  sit  till  every  case  was  heard.  Every  decision  was  final ; there 
was  no  appeal.  Actions  for  debt  were  not  common  as  neither 
execution  of  decrees  nor  imprisonment  for  debt  was  allowed. 
In  criminal  cases  capital  punishment  was  rare.  Those  who  could 
pay  a heavy  fine  were  never  imprisoned  except  for  contempt  or 
obstinacy,  and  those  who  could  not  pay  underwent  the  extremest 
punishments  short  of  mutilation.  The  forts  were  the  Angria’s  prisons. 
They  received  their  inmates  for  no  specified  term.  The  bai’red 
rooms  in  the  Kolaba  fort,  though  close  and  ill-aii’ed  were  fairly 
wholesome  but  other  prisons  were  terrible  dens.  In  the  Underi 
or  Henery  fort  a fiight  of  steps  hid  by  a trap-door  led  underground 
to  a strong  door  which  gave  entrance  to  a room  seven  feet  high  and 
twelve  feet  in  diameter,  a loathsome  den  swarming  with  vermin. 
About  1836,  on  suspicion  of  being  concerned  in  a gang  robbery, 
fifteen  persons  were  sent  to  this  loathsome  dungeon,  and,  in  four 
months,  thirteen  of  them  died  raving  mad,  from  want  of  light. 


1 Compiled  from  Mr.  Cojirtenay’s  letter  14th  February  1839  iu  Bom.  Gov.  Rec. 
Pol.  Dep.  391,  and  Mr,  J,  M.  Davies’  letter  22nd  February  1841  in  Bom,  Gov.  Rec, 
Pol.  Dept.  12.37. 
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air,  and  water.  In  1840  the  Political  Superintendent  found  two  of 
the  prisoners  alive.  They  were  reduced  to  skeletons  and  one  of  them 
was  blind  of  an  eye.  Their  lives  had  been  saved  by  the  death  of  the 
others  and  by  being  allowed  to  go  on  the  bastions  for  a few  houns 
daily.  Besides  these  two,  twenty-two  persons  suffering  similar 
punishments  were  taken  out  from  other  dungeons  by  the  Political 
Superintendent.  They  had  been  denied  water  except  for  drinking 
and  were  loaded  with  the  heaviest  irons ; they  were  squalid  and 
filthy,  diseased  and  frightful  to  look  at.  Nothing  was  recorded 
against  them,  and  no  term  of  imprisonment  had  been  fixed.  They 
had  been  in  confinement  from  three  to  twenty  years. ^ The  charges 
against  them  were  almost  forgotten,  but  it  was  admitted  that 
none  of  them  had  been  guilty  of  worse  offences  than  robbery 
and  theft.  They  were  of  the  poorest  classes  and  therefore  unable  to 
buy  their  release  either  by  paying  fines  or  bribes  to  state  servants. 
They  waited  for  some  festive  or  joyous  occasion  to  bring  them  the 
chance  of  freedom.  As  their  sufferings  were  disproportionate  to 
the  vague  and  unrecorded  charges  against  them,  the  Political 
Superintendent  set  them  free. 

There  was  a long  established  custom  of  providing  female  slaves 
for  the  chief,  by  condemning  to  slavery  women,  whether  married  or 
single,  who  had  been  guilty  of  infidelity  or  impropriety.  Free 
intercourse  between  these  condemned  women  and  the  male  com- 
munity was  encouraged  in  the  grossest  manner  in  order  to  rear  a 
class  of  slaves,  A condemned  woman  was  styled  kulmini  and  her 
offspring  lekavUs  or  bastards.  She  was  first  made  to  pay  a fine 
according  to  her  means,  under  penalty  of  being  sent  to  the  fort 
among  licentious  soldiery.  After  the  fine  was  wrung  from  her 
she  was  taken  into  the  chiefs  household,  or,  if  unsuitable  for  that 
purpose,  was  made  to  perform  all  sorts  of  out-door  drudgery.^  Others 
again  who  agreed  to  pay  an  additional  bribe  obtained  a license  to 
practise  prostitution.  The  number  of  these  female  slaves  at  any  one 
time  depended  on  the  demand  for  their  services.  Their  offspring, 
fathered  indiscriminately  by  the  court  attendants,  swelled  the  mob 
of  the  chief^s  followers.  The  male  offspring  sometimes  obtained 
respectable  men’s  daughters  in  marriage,  though  this  did  not  alter 
the  servile  position  of  the  husband.  The  daughters  of  slave  women 
were  kept  in  the  chiefs  residence  and  did  not  appear  in  public. 

Among  minor  pieces  of  injustice  compulsory  labour  occupied  an 
important  place.  On  all  public  occasions  the  Kunbis  or  cultivating 
classes  were  obliged  to  work  without  wages.  They  were  bound  at 
their  own  cost  to  cany  the  state  share  of  the  grain  to  the  appointed 


1 Of  twenty-two  prisoners  who  were  confined  on  charges  of  robbery,  one  Agri  had 
been  imprisoned  for  twenty  years ; two  Kjlthkaris  for  twelve,  six  KAtlikaris  for  eleven, 
seven  Kdthkaris  for  seven,  and  two  MarAthAs  for  eleven  years  ; for  theft  one  Sutdr 
had  been  confined  for  twelve  and  one  Musalm.-ln  for  three  years  ; and  for  petty 
theft  two  women  had  been  imprisoned,  one  for  eight  and  the  other  for  seven  years. 

2 Mr.  J.  M.  Davies  mentioned  (1840)  an  instance  in  which  a woman  besought  him 
to  intercede  for  her.  She  was  condemned  as  a slave  and  had  already  paid  a fine  for 
being  allowed  to  work  out  of  doors.  She  was  again  threatened  to  bo  sent  to  one  of 
the  forts  unless  she  paid  a further  sum  of  Rs.  90.  hen  the  Diviin  was  consulted  on 
the  matter  hi.s  reply  was  that  it  was  the  custom. 
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port,  and  to  supply  gratis  a certain  quantity  of  straw  whenever  it 
was  wanted.  They  had  to  cut  and  carry  a certain  quantity  of  straw 
and  reeds  for  thatching  and  occasionally  to  dig  ponds  and  wet  docks 
for  shipping.  They  were  also  made  to  contribute  goats  and  fowls 
for  the  yearly  sacrifices,  and  on  all  occasions  to  supply  vegetables, 
pulse,  milk,  whey,  and  butter.  The  fishermen  had  their  share  of 
forced  labour.  Each  boat  had  to  make  nine  trips  every  season  to 
Ramrjij,  about  five  miles  east  of  Cheul  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Kundalika  creek,  to  fetch  firewood  for  the  chieEs  establishment,  or 
py  a fine  of  7s.  (Rs.  3^)  on  every  trip  less  than  nine.  Other  boats 
had  to  carry  grain  to  Bombay  under  similar  penalties. 

In  1853  there  were  three  courts,  at  Alibag,  Pen,  and  Mah^id,  and 
the  number  of  suits  disposed  of  was  2866.  Seven  years  later  (1860) 
the  number  of  courts  was  the  same,  but  the  decisions  had  risen  to 
4158,  the  average  duration  of  each  case  being  one  month  and  twenty 
days.  In  1870  there  were  still  only  three  courts,  but  the  decisions  had 
increased  to  4600,  the  average  duration  of  each  being  two  months 
and  nine  days.  In  1874  there  were  three  courts  and  4940  decisions. 
At  present  (1882),  excluding  the  court  of  the  first  class  subordinate 
judge  of  Nasik  who  exercises  special  jurisdiction  under  section  25  of 
Act  XIV.  of  1869,  the  district  is  provided  with  three  second  class 
subordinate  judges^  courts  at  Alib%  Pen,  and  Mahad,  with  an 
average  jurisdiction  over  574  square  miles  and  a population  of  about 
117,000.  All  these  courts  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Thana 

ordinary  jurisdiction,  the  average  distance 
ot  the  Allbag,  Pen,  and  Mah4d  sub- judges"  courts  from  their  six 
furthest  villages  is  respectively  fourteen,  eighteen,  and  sixty  miles. 

Ihe  average  number  of  cases  decided  during  the  twelve  years 
ending  1881  was  3975.  The  number  of  suits  rose  from  4600  in  1870 
to  4940  in  1874 ; from  1874  the  number  began  to  fall  till  it  was  as 
low  as  3042  in  1880;  in  1881  there  was  a slight  increase  to  3245, 

As  shown  in  the  margin,  of  the  whole  number  of  cases  decided 
Koldba  Exparte  Decrees,  1870  - 1881.  during  the  twelve  years  ending 

1881,  47-52  per  cent  have,  on  an 
average,  been  given  against  the 
defendant  in  his  absence.  Except 
in  1873  and  1880  the  proportion 
of  cases  decided  in  this  way  showed 
a gradual  fall  from  57-30  in  1870 
to  52-63  in  1874,  40-9  in  1877, 
and  37-5  in  1881.  Of  contested 
cases,  during  the  twelve  years 
ending  1881,  only  14-29  per  cent 
have  been  decided  in  favour  of  the 
defendant.  The  percentage  of 
p , . T „ , , „ p contested  cases  decided  in  favour 

of  the  defendant  fell  from  15-36  in  1870  to  9-95  in  1873.  In  1874  it 
rose  to  16-44  and  contmued  high  till  it  fell  to  7-49  in  1880  and  again 
rose  to  10-61  in  1881.  In  110  or  3-39  per  cent  of  the  whole  number 
of  suits  decided  in  1881,  the  decree  was  executed  by  putting  the 
plaintiff  in  possession  of  the  immovable  property  claimed.  During 
the  twelve  years  ending  1881  the  number  of  cases  of  this  kind  fell 
B 653-28 
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1870... 

4600 

2636 

67-30 

1871 

3785 

2020 

63-34 

1872 

4645 

2502 

53-86 

1873... 

4196 

2334 

55-62 

1874 

4940 

2600 

52-63 

1875 

4257 

2020 

47-4 

1876 

4271 

1874 

43-8 

1877 

3596 

1473 

40-9 

1878 

3344 

1302 

38-8 

1879 

8785 

1413 

37-6 

1880 

3042 

1278 

42-0 

1881 

3245 

1220 

37-5 
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from  145  out  of  4600  in  1870  to  97  out  of  4940  in  1874  and  then 
rose  to  168  out  of  4271  in  1876  and  201  out  of  3042  in  1880.  In 
923  or  28*44  per  cent  of  the  1881  decisions,  decrees  for  money  due 
were  executed  by  the  attachment  or  sale  of  property.  Of  these 
15*19  per  cent  have  been  executed  by  the  sale  of  movable 
property  and  13*25  per  cent  by  the  sale  of  immovable  property. 
Compared  with  1870  the  1881  returns  for  attachments  and  sales  of 
movable  and  immovable  property  show  a rise  from  439  to  493  in 
the  former  and  a fall  from  996  to  430  in  the  latter. 

During  the  twelve  years  ending  1881,  the  number  of  decrees 
executed  by  the  arrest  of  debtors  has  fallen  from  117  in  1870  to  71 
in  1881.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  the  number  of 
civil  prisoners  during  the  four  years  ending  1873  varied  from  31  , 

in  1872  to  46  in  1873.  During  the  following  eight  years  the  number 
fell  from  64  in  1874  to  28  in  1879.  In  1880  it  rose  to  98  and 
again  fell  to  72  in  1881  : 


Koldba  Civil  Prisoners,  1870-1881. 


Year. 

Prison- 

ers. 

Days. 

Rbleasb, 

By 

satisfy- 
ing the 
decree. 

At  cre- 
ditor’s 
request. 

No  sub- 
sistence 
allow- 
ance. 

Dis- 

closure 

of 

proper- 

ty. 

Time 

expiry. 

1870 

37 

38 

1 

5 

30 

1 

1871 

38 

36 

2 

3 

26 

6 

i 

1872 

81 

35 

4 

23 

2 

2 

1873 

46 

33 

4 

41 

... 

1 

1874 

64 

47 

33 

27 

... 

4 

1875 

60 

60 

6 

35 

1 

8 

1876 

48 

51 

5 

33 

... 

10 

1877 

31 

46 

3 

19 

... 

9 

1878 

80 

27 

2 

22 

... 

6 

1879 

28 

36 

5 

17 

6 

1880 

98 

13 

21 

44 

31 

2 

1881 

72 

5 

... 

5 

31 

36 

... 

The  following  statement  shows  in  tabular  form  the  working  of 
the  district  civil  courts  during  the  twelve  years  ending  1881 : 


Koldba  Civil  Courts,  1870-1881. 


Year. 

Suits  disposed  of. 

Average  value. 

Uncontbsted. 

COTESTED. 

Execution  of  Decrees. 

-S 

« 

<V 

O 

v 

p 

Dismissed  ex  parte. 

j Decreed  on  confes- 

1 sion. 

Otherwise  disposed 
of. 

Total. 

Judgment  lor  Plain- 

tiff. 

Judgment  for  De- 

fendant. 

j Mixed. 

Total. 

Arrest  of  debtor. 

Decree  holder  put  in 

possession  of  im- 

movable property. 

Attachment 
or  sale  of 
property. 

Im- 

mov- 

able. 

Mov- 

able. 

4600 

£ 

7-1 

2636 

2 

823 

474 

3485 

948 

179 

38 

1165 

117 

145 

996 

439 

R785 

6-9 

2020 

2 

302 

448 

2772 

833 

143 

37 

1013 

213 

104 

891 

872 

464.‘i 

8’2 

2502 

5 

430 

443 

3380 

1096 

118 

62 

1265 

194 

108 

751 

402 

4106 

9-2 

2334 

55 

433 

430 

3252 

811 

94 

39 

944 

192 

103 

884 

639 

4946 

8 

2600 

30 

652 

454 

3736 

972 

198 

34 

1204 

204 

97 

1066 

678 

d9Fi7 

7 

2020 

16 

641 

483 

3160 

713 

236 

148 

1097 

238 

no 

1861 

1162 

4971 

9*3 

1874 

30 

702 

640 

3146 

761 

223 

141 

1125 

238 

168 

1574 

1064 

9*9 

1478 

45 

496 

479 

2493 

720 

186 

197 

1103 

84 

115 

1443 

652 

7-!5 

1302 

4 

346 

458 

2110 

843 

209 

182 

1234 

84 

134 

096 

463 

10*3 

1413 

6 

360 

460 

2238 

1194 

206 

137 

1537 

103 

165 

719 

2668 

8049! 

10*3 

1278 

28 

320 

348 

1974 

869 

80 

119 

1068 

98 

201 

630 

553 

1881  ... 

3245 

8-8 

1220 

27 

288 

391 

1926 

909 

140 

270 

1319 

71 

no 

430 

493 
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The  registration  department  employs  five  sub-registrars,  all  of 
them  special  or  full  time  officers.  One  of  these  sub -registrars  is 
stationed  at  each  sub-divisional  head-quarters.  In  addition  to 
supervision  by  the  Collector  as  District  Registrar,  a special  scrutiny, 
under  the  control  of  the  Inspector  General  of  Registration  and 
Starups,  is  carried  on  by  a divisional  inspector.  According  to  the 
Registration  Report  for  1880-81  the  gross  registration  receipts  for 
that  year  amounted  to  £767  (Rs.  7670)  and  the  charges  to  £515 
(Rs.  5150),  thus  leaving  a credit  balance  of  £252  (Rs.2520).  Of 
2/  79,  the  total  number  of  registrations,  2761  related  to  immovable 
property,  fourteen  to  movable  property,  and  four  were  wills.  Of 
2761  documents  relating  to  immovable  property,  1622  were  mortgage 
deeds,  1003  deeds  of  sale,  sixteen  deeds  of  gift,  ninety  leases,  and 
thirty  miscellaneous  deeds.  Including  £93,795  (Rs.  937,950),  the 
value  of  immovable  property  transferred,  the  total  value  of  property 
affected  by  registration  amounted  to  £96,592  (Rs.  9,65,920). 

At  present  (1881)  fourteen  officers  share  the  administration  of 
criminal  justice.  Of  these  one  is  the  District  Magistrate,  two  are 
magistrates  of  the  first  class,  nine  of  the  second,  and  two  of  the 
third.  The  District  Magistrate  and  one  first  class  magistrate  are 
covenanted  European  civilians,  the  other  is  a native.  Except  the 
District  Magistrate  who  has  a general  supervision  of  the  whole 
district,  each  first  class  magistrate  has  an  average  charge  of  750 
square  miles  and  of  a population  of  about  190,000.  In  1881,  the 
District  Magistrate  decidedtwenty-five  original  and  thirty-eight  appeal 
cases,  and  the  two  first  class  magistrates  ninety-one  original  cases. 
Except  the  Imzur  or  head-quarter  deputy  collector  who  has  charge  of 
the  treasury,  the  magistrates  as  Collector  and  assistant  collectors 
have  revenue  charge  of  the  parts  of  the  district  in  which  they 
exercise  magisterial  powers.  Of  subordinate  magistrates  of  the  second 
and  third  classes  there  are  eleven,  all  of  them  natives  of  India,  with 
an  average  charge  of  140  square  miles  and  a population  of  35,000. 
In  1881  the  eleven  subordinate  magistrates  decided  1536  original 
cases.  Besides  their  magisterial  duties  these  officers  exercise  revenue 
powers  as  mamlatddrs,  mahd,lkaris,  and  head  clerks  of  mamlatdd,rs. 
Besides  these  there  are  1047  police  patils,  receiving  in  surveyed 
villages  an  average  yearly  emolument  of  £1  12s.  9d.  (Rs.  16-6) 
and  entrusted  with  petty  magisterial  powers  under  the  Bombay 
Village  Police  Act  (YIII.  of  1867).  Of  the  whole  number  twelve 
under  section^  15  of  the  Act  can  in  certain  cases  fine  up  to  10s. 
(Rs,  5)  and  imprison  for  forty-eight  hours.  The  others  under 
section  14  cannot  fine  and  can  imprison  for  only  twenty-four 
hours. 

There  is  no  regular  village  police  system.  The  revenue  patil  or 
one  of  the  leading  villagers  is  generally  chosen  police  patil  either 
for  life,  or  for  a term  of  years,  and  the  Mhars  help  him  acting  as 
watchmen.  The  system  of  patrol  by  the  district  police  is  carried 
on  in  the  regular  way,  each  post  having  its  appointed  area  which  is 
patrolled  by  the  officers  and  men  in  charge  of  the  post.  In  surveyed 
villages  the  police  patil  is  paid  from  Qd.  to  £14  16s.  (4  annas - 
Rs,  148)  a year ; in  unsurveyed  villages  the  patil  is  unpaid. 
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Chapter  IX. 
Justice. 

Offences. 

1874-1881. 


1820-1881, 


From  the  table  of  offences  given  below  it  will  be  seen  that  during 
the  seven  years  ending  1880,  1890  offences,  or  one  offence  for  every 
202  of  the  population,  were,  on  an  average,  yearly  committed.  Of 
these  three  were  murders  and  attempts  to  commit  murder ; two 
culpable  homicides ; six  cases  of  grievous  hurt  and  hurt  by  dangerous 
weapons  ; fifteen  cases  of  dacoity  and  robbery ; and  1864  or  98’6  per 
cent  of  the  whole  minor  offences. 

For  many  years  after  the  introduction  of  British  rule  into  the  three 
sub-divisions  of  Sfinkshi,  Rajpuri  and  Rd.ygad,  the  villages  were 
subject  to  night  attacks  of  Kilthkaris,  Mdngs,  Rdmoshis,  and  other 
Deccan  gang  robbers.  The  villages  were  unprotected,  the  houses 
were  made  of  mud  and  thatch,  and  the  people  were  weak  and  timid.^ 

On  two  occasions,  in  1827  and  in  1840,  the  strength  of  the  Ramoshi 
freebooters  from  the  Deccan  was  so  great,  and  the  mischief  they 
did  was  so  serious  that  military  aid  had  to  be  called  in.  Towards 
the  close  of  1827  several  detachments  of  the  4th  Rifies  were 
sent  to  arrest  or  to  drive  away  a band  of  Ramoshis,  who  had 
been  plundering  the  villages  to  the  north-east  of  Mahad.  Some  of 
the  detachments  were  stationed  for  the  defence  of  certain  places 
and  to  attack  the  enemy  when  news  was  received  of  their  presence 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Others  acted  as  patrolling  parties  to  keep 
up  the  communication  between  the  chain  of  posts,  and,  by  constant 
marching,  to  prevent  the  bands  from  gathering  and  directing  , 
their  attention  to  any  particular  range  of  country.  On  the  27th 
December  (1827)  at  S4nkshi  in  an  action  with  the  R4moshis  three 
privates  were  killed.^  In  1840  a party  from  the  15th  Regiment  of 
Native  Infantry  was  called  in  to  act  against  a band  of  Rdmoshis 
who,  issuing  from  the  Bor  state,  had  plundered  Nizdmpur, 
Nagothna,  and  Roha.  Some  of  the  freebooters  were  arrested  and 
punished.® 

As  before  1 840  the  lands  of  the  district  were  much  divided  between 
the  Angrias  and  the  British  Government,  and  as  the  Angria^s 
subdivisions  were  separately  managed  till  1853,  no  old  crime  statistics 
are  available  for  purposes  of  comparison.  But  the  crime  returns  for 
Angria’s  Kolaba  during  the  five  years  ending  1850  show  that 
since  then  there  has  been  a marked  decrease  in  the  number  of  gang 
and  highway  robberies.  During  those  five^  years  the  number  of 
gang  and  highway  robberies  committed  in  Angria^s  territory  with 
an  area  of  210  square  miles  and  a population  of  57,000  souls  was 
395  or  a yearly  average  of  eighty.  During  the  five  years  ending 
1880,  the  total  number  of  gang  robberies  and  dacoities  committed 
in  the  whole  district  with  an  area  of  1500  square  miles  and  a popu- 
lation of  380,000  was  eighty-eight  or  a yearly  average  of  seventeen. 
That  is,  in  1850  there  was  one  gang  robbery  for  every  half  mile  and 
every  700  people  against  one  gang  robbery  for  every  fifty-five  miles 
and  22,000  people  in  1880.  The  chief  criminal  class  is  the  Kathkaris 
who  are  much  given  to  thieving.  The  district  is  generally  peaceful 
and  crime  is  light. 


1 Bom.Gov.  Rev.  Rcc.  16of  1821,334-336. 
3 Mr.  Bal  Rtochaudra  from  old  records. 


2 Historical  Records  of  4th  Rides,  64. 
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In  1880  the  total  strength  of  the  district  or  regular  police  was  348. 
Of  these  under  the  District  Superintendent  one  was  a subordinate 
officer^  fifty-eight  were  inferior  subordinate  officers,  and  288  foot 
constables.  The  cost  of  maintaining  this  force  was,  for  the  Superin- 
tendent, a yearly  salary  of  £447  2^.  (Rs.  4471)  ; for  the  one  sub- 
ordinate officer,  on  a yearly  pay  of  not  less  than  £120  (Rs.  1200), 
and  for  the  fifty-eight  inferior  subordinate  officers,  on  yearly  salaries 
of  less  than  £120  (Rs.  1200),  a total  yearly  cost  of  £1537  4s. 
(Rs.  15,372)  ; and  for  the  288  foot  constables  a sum  of  £2966  18s. 
(Rs.  29,669),  the  average  yearly  pay  of  each  foot  constable  being 
£10  6s.  2(:Z.  (Rs.  103-1-4).  Besides  their  pay,  a total  yearly  charge 
of  £274  2s.  (Rs.  2741)  was  allowed  for  the  horses  and  travelling 
expenses  of  the  superior  officers ; £190  2s.  (Rs.  1901)  for  yearly  pay 
and  travelling  allowance  of  the  Superintendent's  establishment;  and 
£380  10s.  (Rs.  3805)  for  contingencies  and  other  expenses,  raising  the 
total  yearly  charges  to  £5795  18s.  (Rs.  57,959).  On  an  area  of  1500 
square  miles  and  a population  of  380,000  souls,  these  figures  give 
one  man  for  every  5^  square  miles  and  1319  souls.  The  cost  of  the 
force  is  £3  17s.  3-^d.  (Rs.  38-10-2)  the  square  mile  or  3^d.  (2  as.  1 pie) 
a head  of  the  population. 

In  1880,  exclusive  of  the  Superintendent,  of  the  total  strength 
of  348,  eighty-four,  twelve  of  them  officers  and  seventy-two  men, 
were  employed  as  guards  at  district  or  subsidiary  jails  and  over 
lock-ups  and  treasuries,  or  as  escorts  to  prisoners  and  treasure; 
and  263,  forty-seven  of  them  officers  and  216  men,  on  other  duties. 
Of  the  whole  number,  exclusive  of  the  Superintendent,  122  were 
provided  with  fire-arms  and  225  with  swords  or  with  swords  and 
batons.  Seventy-six,  thirty -two  of  them  officers  and  forty-four  men, 
could  read  and  write,  and  thirty-three,  two  of  them  officers  and 
thirty-one  men,  were  being  taught.  Except  the  Superintendent,  who 
was  a European,  the  members  of  the  police  force  were  all  natives 
of  India.  Of  these  one  officer  was  a Christian ; one  officer  and  six 
men  were  Muhammadans ; fiv'e  officers  and  five  men  were  Brahmans ; 
fifty -two  officers  and  274  men  were  Hindus  of  other  castes;  and 
three  men  were  Beni-Israels. 

In  1880,  of  thirty-seven  persons  accused  of  heinous  crimes  seven  or 
18-9  per  cent,  and  of  2763  accused  of  all  other  crimes  1002  or  36*2 
per  cent,  were  convicted.  Of  £1832  (Rs.  18,320)  alleged  to  have 
been  stolen,  £848  (Rs.  8480)  or  46  per  cent  of  the  whole  was 
recovered.  Of  the  seven  northern  districts  of  the  Presidency  KoHba 
ranked  last  as  regards  the  proportion  of  convictions  to  arrests, 
and  third  as  regards  the  proportion  of  the  amount  of  property 
recovered  to  the  amount  stolen.  The  following  table  gives  the  chief 
crime  and  police  details  for  the  seven  years  ending  1880  : 
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Chapter  IX. 

Justice. 

Police, 


Jails. 


Koldha  Crime  and  Police,  1874- 1S80. 


Offencbs  and  Convictions. 


Year, 

Murder  and  Attempt 
to  murder. 

Culpable  Homicide. 

Grievous  Hurt. 

Dacoity  and  Robbery. 

Cases. 

Arrests. 

Convictions. 

Percentage. 

Cases. 

Arrests. 

Convictions. 

Percentage. 

Cases. 

Arrests. 

Convictions. 

Percentage. 

Cases. 

Arrests. 

Convictions, 

Percentage. 

1874 

6 

26 

8 

80 

2 

4 

2 

60 

5 

4 

3 

75 

7 

25 

15 

60 

1875 

4 

5 

5 

100 

1 

1 

1 

loo 

9 

29 

11 

37 

8 

33 

12 

36 

1876 

3 

9 

5 

65 

1 

2 

... 

. . 

4 

4 

4 

100 

12 

19 

7 

36 

1877 

1 

3 

2 

3 

1 

33 

9 

28 

12 

42 

12 

73 

32 

43 

1878 

1 

1 

i 

ioo 

4 

2 



4 

6 

3 

6 

9 

15 

6 

38 

1879 

6 

4 

... 

3 

3 

i 

33 

8 

20 

2 

3 

28 

123 

54 

43 

1880 

3 

6 

1 

20 

3 

3 

1 

33 

6 

29 

5 

17 

27 

73 

80 

41 

Total  ... 

22 

63 

20 

87 

16 

18 

6 

33 

44 

119 

40 

33 

103 

361 

155 

42 

Year. 

Offences  and  Convictions— contintted. 

Propertt. 

Other  OtEences. 

Total. 

Stolen 

Reco- 

vered. 

Percent- 

age. 

Cases. 

Arrests. 

Convic- 

tions. 

Percent- 

age. 

Cases. 

Arrests. 

Convic- 

tions. 

Percent- 

age. 

1874 

2283 

3724 

1160 

81 

2302 

3783 

1188 

31 

£ 

1050 

£ 

587 

56 

1875 

2002 

3116 

1072 

34 

2024 

3184 

1101 

35 

1189 

871 

31 

1876 

1842 

2811 

1023 

86 

1862 

2845 

1039 

37 

1209 

633 

62 

1877 

1872 

3568 

1745 

48 

1896 

3675 

1790 

49 

1426 

662 

46 

1878 

1478 

2379 

1328 

55 

1496 

2402 

1337 

56 

1363 

625 

46 

1879 

1828 

3349 

1526 

45 

1872 

3499 

1582 

45 

9276 

1094 

12 

1880 

1742 

2653 

965 

36 

1780 

2763 

1002 

36 

1832 

848 

46 

Total  ... 

13,047 

21,600 

8818 

40 

13,232 

22,151 

9039 

40 '8 

17,346 

4320 

277 

Besides  the  lock-ups  for  under-trial  prisoners  at  the  head-quarters 
of  each  sub-division  there  are  two  sub-jails,  one  at  Alibag  for 
prisoners  sentenced  up  to  one  month’s  imprisonment,  and  the  other 
at  Mahad  for  prisoners  under  sentences  of  less  than  fourteen  days. 
Prisoners  sentenced  to  more  than  one  month’s  imprisonment  are 
sent  to  the  Thana  Jail.  The  Alibag  jail  is  in  the  Hirakot  fort 
and  has  room  for  seventy-six  prisoners,  having  eight  cells,  five  of 
them  eighteen  by  thirteen  feet  and  three  seventeen  by  eleven  feet. 
Female  prisoners  are  kept  in  separate  cells.  In  1881-82  the  daily 
average  number  of  prisoners  was  eleven  in  the  Alibag  and  one  in 
the  Mahdd  jail.  The  Hird,kot  jail  is  remarkably  healthy ; not  one 
death  has  occurred  during  the  last  six  years. 
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CHAPTEE  X. 

REVENUE  AND  FINANCE. 

The  earliest  balance  sheet  of  the  Kolaba  district  is  for  the  official 
year  1852-53.  The  accounts  of  the  five  sub-divisions,  Alib^g,  Pen, 
Koha,  Mangaon,  and  Mahad,  which  at  present  constitute  the  Koldba 
district,  were  included  in  the  accounts  of  the  Thana  district  till  the 
l^t  of  May  1876,  M^hen  a separate  account  office  was  created  for  the 
Kolaba  district.  Though,  since  1852-53,  many  account  changes  have 
been  made,  the  different  items  can  in  most  cases  be  brought  under 
corresponding  heads  in  the  forms  now  in  use.  Exclusive  of  £5014 
(Rs.  50,140)  the  adjustment  on  account  of  alienated  lands,  the  total 
transactions  entered  in  the  district  balance  sheet  for  1880-81 
amounted  under  receipts  to  £235,117  (Rs.  23,51,170)  against 
£100,757  (Rs.  10,07,570)  in  1852-53,  and,  under  charges,  to  £231  076 
(Rs.  23,10,760)  against  £87,118  (Rs.  8,71,180).  Leaving  aside 
departmental  miscellaneous  receipts  and  payments  in  return  for 
sei  vices  lendered^  such  as  post  and  telegraph  receipts,  the  revenue 
under  all  heads,  imperial,  provincial,  local,  and  municipal,  came  to 
£121,088  (Rs.  12,10,880)  or  on  a population  of  381,650  an  average 
charge  of  65.  o^cl.  (Rs.  3-3-6). 

During  the  twenty-nine  years  between  the  dates  of  the  two 
balance  sheets  the  following  changes  have  taken  place  under  the 
chief  heads  of  receipts  and  charges. 

Land  Revenue  receipts,  forming  sixty  per  cent  of  £121,088 
(Rs.  12,10,880)  the  entire  revenue  of  the  district,  have  risen  from 
£65,671  (Rs.  6,56,710)  in  1852-53  to  £72,634  (Rs.  7,26,340)  in  1880-81. 
The  increase  is  chiefly  due  to  the  large  area  of  land  brought  under 
tillage  and  to  the  more  correct  measurements  introduced  by  the 
survey.  Land  revenue  figures  for  the  thirty  years  ending  with  1881 
are  given  above  on  page  214.  Land  revenue  charges  have  risen 
from  £9977  (Rs.  99,770)  to  £11,043  (Rs.  1,10,430).  This  is  due  to 
the  mcrease  in  the  number  and  salaries  of  revenue  officers. 

Stamp  receipts  have  risen  from  £1101  (Rs.  11,010)  in  1852-53  to 
^975  (Rs.  69,750)  in  1880-81,  and  stamp  expenditure  from  £12 
(Rs.  120)  to  £214  (Rs.  2140). 

Ihere  are  four  licensed  shops  for  the  sale  of  European  and 
foreign  liquor  at  Alibag,  Pen,  Revdanda,  and  Mahad.  In  1880-81 
the  amount  realised  on  account  of  fees  levied  on  shops  came  to  £21 
(Rs.  210).  Licenses  for  these  shops  are  renewed  every  year.  Most  of 
the  country  liquor  drunk  in  the  district  is  made  from  molia  flowers. 
In  1880-81  there  were  seventy-three  shops  licensed  to  sell  moha 
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liquor  and  the  realizations  were  £6970  (Rs.  69,700).  Except  in 
the  Alibag  garden  villages,  where  palm  liquor  is  drunk,  the  spirit 
consumed  in  this  district  is  brought  from  the  Uran  distillei’ies  on 
payment  of  a still-head  duty  of  (Rs.  If)  the  gallon  of  a 
strength  not  above  25°  under  proof.  Palms  are  of  three  sorts,  brab 
and  cocoa  palms  and  wild  thick-stemmed  palms  or  hherli-mdds.  The 
juice  drawn  from  hherli-mdds  is  sold  in  its  raw  state  and  is  not 
distilled.  Most  of  the  toddy  drawn  from  brab  and  cocoa  palms  is 
distilled.  The  tapping  fee  for  a brab  tree  is  18s.  (Rs.  9)  and  for  a 
bherli-mdd  6s.  (Rs.  3). 

Until  the  close  of  1877-78  the  right  of  tapping  hherli-mdds 
was  yearly  farmed.  For  tapping  cocoanut  trees  in  the  Alibdg 
garden  land  licenses  were  issued,  each  license  being  given  for  not 
less  than  fifteen  cocoanut  trees,  and  subject  to  the  payment  in 
three  instalments  of  a fee  of  2s.  (Re.  1)  on  each  tree.  The  licen.se- 
holder  was  entitled  to  tap  the  trees  specified  in  his  license,  to  set  up 
one  still  for  every  fifteen  trees  licensed,  to  manufacture  palm-juice 
liquor,  and  to  sell  the  liquor  only  to  persons  possessing  separate 
licenses  for  its  retail  sale.  In  Alibag,  Roha,  Mahad,  and  Mangaon, 
the  right  of  retailing  country  liquor  was  put  to  auction,  the  farmers 
buying  the  liquor  from  licensed  tappers  at  8^d.  the  gallon  (Rs.  1-6 
the  adhman).  In  Pen  the  right  of  making  and  selling  moha 
liquor  was  similarly  sold.  In  1878-79  the  tree  tax  on  cocoanut 
trees  when  taken  for  tapping  was  fixed  at  rates  varying  from  3s.  | 

(Rs.  1 1)  on  each  tree  in  Alibag,  Cheul,  and  Revdanda ; to  2s.  6d. 

(Rs.  1:|)  in^  Nagaon,  Akshi,  Varsoli,  Thai,  and  Eahim ; and  to  2s. 

(Re.  1)  in  Avas,  Sasavne,  Navedhar  Kolegaon,  Navedhar  Navgaon, 
Kahar,  Nilkhat,  and  Kolgaon.  The  licenses  and  the  terms  under 
which  they  were  issued  were  the  same  as  in  1877.  In  the  following 
year  liquor  manufacture  was  prohibited  in  the  Alib5.g  salt-tract  or 
hhdrepdt  and  in  Pen,  and  persons  buying  the  right  of  retail  sale  were 
required  to  bring  their  supplies  from  the  Uran  distilleries  on  the 
payment  of  the  still-head  duty  of  3s.  6d.  (Rs.  1|)  the  gallon.  In 
Roha,  Mangaon,  and  Mah5,d  the  I’ight  of  making  and  retailing  liquor  ; 
was  farmed  to  one  man  who  was  allowed  to  set  up  a distillery  at  t 
Ashtami.  The  distillery  was  worked  until  about  the  end  of  April  J 
1879,  3893  gallons  having  been  issued  on  payment  of  a duty  of  H 
3s.  (Rs.  1 1)  tlie  gallon.  In  the  hot  weather,  as  the  scarcity  of  water 
at  Ashtami  stopped  the  distillery,  the  farmer  was  allowed  either  A 

to  bring  moha  liquor  from  Uran  on  the  payment  of  the  still-head  | 

duty,  or  palm-juice  liquor  from  the  Alibdg  garden  tract  on  paying 
2s.  (Re.  1)  the  gallon.  { 

From  the  1st  of  August  1879  a tree-tax  was  levied  at  the  rate  of  18s.  ^ 
(Rs.  9)  on  each  cocoa  palm  and  brab  tree,  and  of  6s.  (Rs.  3)  on  each 
wild  palm  tapped  anywhere  in  the  district  except  in  the  Alibag 
garden  land,  the  tax  entitling  the  payer  only  to  tap  the  tree  t 
and  sell  the  juice  to  the  liquor  farmers.  In  the  Alibdg  garden  » 
land  the  cocoa  palm  tax  was  fixed  at  12s.  (Rs.  6)  a tree,  and 
since  the  1st  of  August  1881  has  been  raised  to  18s.  (Rs.  9) 
a tree.  The  lowest  number  of  trees  for  which  a license  is  granted 
was  raised  from  fifteen  to  a hundred.  The  license  entitled  the 
holder  to  have  one  still  for  distillation.  The  tax  was  recovered  in 
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four  instalments,  and  it  was  decided  not  to  give  tapping  licenses  for 
more  than  6000  trees  in  all.  In  other  sub-divisionf  fiquor  Cnufac- 
ture  was  prohibited  entirely,  and  persons  buying  the  right  to  retail 
iquor  were  required  to  bring  their  .supplies  from  Ura5  on  paying 

the  still-head  duty.  The  farms  of  Eoha,  Maiigaon,  and  Mahif 
were  given  to  one  person. 

Before  1877  there  was  no  special  establishment.  In  1878  for  the 
Ashtami  distillery  an  inspector  was  appointed  on  £52  (Rs.  520)  a 

JhrL  establishment  was  fixed  at 

rRs  monthly  salaries  varying  from  £5  to  £20 

(Rs.  oO-Rs.  200),  nine  sub-inspectors  on  monthly  salaries  varvino- 
£3  (Rs  18-Rs.  30),  five  clerks  on'^a “y  'ar^^ 
p and  forty-one  constables  on  monthly  salaries  varying 

from  16s.  to  £2  ^s  8-Rs.  20),  the  whole  costing  £1183  (Rs.  11  830^ 

a year.  This  establishment  is  still  (1881)  kept  up. 

The  increase  in  the  tree  tax  was  attended  with  a fall  in  the  number 
of  tyees  tapped  from  16,134  in  1877-78  to  913  in  1880-81,  and  with 
a rise  in  the  revenue  from  tree  tax  and  farm  from  £390  ^'Rs  in 

1877  to  £460  (fo.  4600)  in  1880-81.  In  1880  sfthe^Waf ex^iS 
revenue  from  all  sources  waa  £11087  (Rs.  1,10,870)>  against  £12,136 
(Rs.  1,21,360)  in  1878-79,  and  the  total  expenditure  was  £989 
(Rs.  9890)  against  £55  (Rs.  550)  in  1878-79.  The  fall  in  the  totTl 
excise  IS  due  to  smuggling  from  the  Habsdn  state, 

to  the  illicit  distillation  of  moha,  and  to  the  large  use  of  slightly 
perfumed  potato  spirit  imported  from  Hamburg  which  under  the 
name  of  Eau-de-Colo^e  is  taken  as  a stimulant  in  place  of  European 

Xpw'h  to  the  increased 

strength  oi  the  excise  staff. 

The  revenue  from  Law  and  Justice,  which  is  chiefly  derived 
from  fines,  has  risen  from  £414  (Rs.  4140)  to  £529  (Rs  52901 
and  the  expenditure  from  £1495  (Rs.  14,950)  to  £6131  (Rs  61  310) 
The  increased  charges  are  due  to  the  rise  in  the  number  and  p’ay  of 
civil  and  magisterial  officers.  J 

The  forest  receipts  amounted  to  £4077  (Rs.  40,770)  in  1880-81 
against  nothing  in  1852-53.  The  expenditure  rose  from 
(Rs.  3,690)  in  1852-53  to  £3982  (Rs.  39,82o7  in  188o!8?!  T^e 
increase  in  charges  is  due  to  the  increased  strength  of  the  forest 

No  deteils  of  the  amount  realized  from  the  difierent  assessed  taxes 
levied  between  1860  ^d  1872-73,  when  the  income-tax  was  abolished 

1878^79'  ^3453^rR  .receipts  were  £3279  (Rs.  32,790)  in 

18/0-79,  £3453  (Rs.  34,o30)  in  1879-80  £1 /'Pq  i k • 

1880-81,  mad  £1636  (Rs.  15,360)  in  ISSl-li  ^ ' ' 

Customs  receipts  have  fallen  from  £26,164  (Rs  2 61  6401  ?n 
1862-63  to  £472  (Rs,  4720)  in  1880-81.  The  eh  aSnted  S 
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£3000  (Rs.  30,000)  in  1852-53  against  no  expenditure  in  1880-81. 
The  fall  in  customs  receipts  is  chiefly  due  to  salt  receipts,  which  in 
1852-53  were  credited  to  customs,  being  now  shown  under  salt. 
Reductions  in  customs  duties  and  the  abolition  of  transit  duties 
have  also  reduced  the  revenue. 

As  in  1852-53  salt  receipts  were  shown  under  customs,  no  details 
are  available  for  purposes  of  comparison.  Still  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  revenue  has  very  greatly  increased  partly  from  the  preven- 
tion of  smuggling  and  partly  from  the  rise  in  the  salt  duty.  The 
1880-81  receipts  were  £104,626  (Rs.  10,46,260)  and  the  charges 
£2633  (Rs.  26,330).^  On  the  basis  of  ten  pounds  of  salt  a head,  at 
4s.  (Rs.  2)  the  Bengal  man,  the  revenue  derived  from  the  salt 
consumed  in  the  district  may  be  estimated  at  about  £9500  (Rs. 
95,000). 

The  military  charges  of  £12,961  (Rs.  1,29,610)  in  1880-81  against 
£6643  (Rs.  66,430)  in  1852-53  represent  payments  made  on 
account  of  pensions  to  retired  soldiers  who  are  natives  of  Koldba. 

Postal  receipts  have  risen  from  £160  (Rs.  1600)  in  1852-53  to 
£1380  (Rs.  13,800)  in  1878-79,  and  charges  from  £191  (Rs.  1910) 
to  £1324  (Rs.  13,240).  The  receipts  and  charges  shown  in  the 
1880-81  balance  sheet,  besides  letters,  books,  and  parcels,  include 
money  received  and  paid  under  the  money-order  system. 

Registration  is  a new  head.  The  1880-81  receipts  amounted  to 
£827  (Rs.  8270)  and  the  expenditure  to  £545  (Rs.  5450). 

The  education  charges  in  1880-81  were  £1106  (Rs.  11,060)  against 
£126  (Rs.  1260)  in  1852-53.  The  education  charges  met  fi'om  local 
funds  are  shown  below  under  that  head. 


Police.  Police  charges  have  risen  from  £1298  (Rs.  12,980)  in  1852-53  to 

£6548  (Rs.  65,480)  in  1880-81.  The  increase  is  due  to  the 
reorganization  of  the  police  force. 

Transfers.  Transfer  receipts  have  risen  from  £7060  (Rs.  70,600)  in  1852-53 

to  £25,638  (Rs.  2,56,380)  in  1880-81,  and  expenditure  from  £49,410 
(Rs.  4,94,100)  to  £157,359  (Rs.  15,73,590).  The  increased  receipts 
are  due  chiefly  to  local  funds,  and  to  the  amount  of  the  deposits 
in  the  Government  Savings  Bank.  The  increased  charges  are  due 
to  a large  surplus  balance  remitted  to  other  treasuries  and  to  the 
expenditure  on  account  of  local  funds. 

Balance  Sheets,  In  the  following  statement  the  figures  shown  in  black  t;^’pe 
1852-53  and  1880-81.  on  both  sides  of  the  1880-81  balance  sheet  are  book  adjustments. 

On  the  receipt  side  the  item  £5014  (Rs.  50,140)  represents  the 
additional  revenue  the  district  would  yield  had  none  of  its  land 
been  given  away.  On  the  debit  side  the  item  £116  (Rs.  1160) 
entered  under  Land  Revenue  is  the  rental  of  the  lands  granted  to 
village  headmen  and  watchmen.  The  item  £4898  (Rs.  48,980) 
under  Allowances  and  Assignments  represents  the  rental  of  the  lands 
granted  to  the  district  hereditary  officers  and  other  non-ser\dce 
claimants.  Cash  allowances,  on  the  other  hand,  are  treated  as  actual 


1 Detiiila  of  the  salt  revenue  are  given  above,  p.  134-135. 
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charges  and  debited  to  the  different  heads  of  account  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  allowances.  Thus  cash  grants  to  village 
headmen  are  included  in  £11,043  (Rs.  1,10,430)  the  total  of  Land 
Revenue  charges : 

KOLABA  balance  sheet,  1852-53  AND  1880-81. 
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Rbcbipts. 

CUARQES. 

Heads. 

1852-53. 

1880-81. 

Heads. 

1852-53. 

1880-81. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Land  Revenue  

Stamps  

Excise  

Justice  

Forest  

Assessed  Taxes  

Miscellaneous  

Interest  

Customs  and  Opium 

Salt 

Public  Works  

Military  

Mint 

Post  ...  

Registration  

Education 

Police  

Medicine  

Jails 

Miscellaneous  

65,671 

1101 

’"lU 

’"l26 

26il64 

16 

'”l60 
" 46 

72,634 

5014 

6976 

9525 

629 

4077 

1649 

40 

472 

104,626 

3408 

1162 

18 

3439 

827 

14 

1 

93 

Land  Revenue 

Stamps 

Excise  

Justice  

Forest  

Allowance  

Pensions  

Ecclesiastical  

Miscellaneous 

Customs 

Salt  

Public  Works 

Military 

Mint  

Post  

Registration  

Education  

Police  

Medicine  ...  

Jails  

Miscellaneous  

9976 

12 

'l495 

369 

11,659 

683 

•85 

796 

3000 

'"969 

6643 

'"l92 

’"l26 

1298 

240 

316 

11,043 

116 

214 

990 

6131 

3982 

9268 

4898 

2136 

35 

82 

"2633 

8297 

12,961 

76 

4301 

545 

1106 

6648 

612 

245 

Total  ... 

93,698 

209,479 

2512 

- 

Total  ... 

38,707 

73,717 

Tramfer  Item. 

Transfer  Itemi. 

Deposits  and  Loans 

Cash  Remittances 

Local  Funds  

6160 

1910 

10,271 

7030 

8337 

Deposits  and  Loans  

Cash  Remittances  

Local  Fund.s  

2258 

47,162 

9251 

139,968 

8150 

Total  .. 

7060 

25,638 

Total  .. 

49,410 

157,359 

Grand  Total  ... 

100,768 

235,117 

5014 

Grand  Total.. 

87,117 

231,076 

5014 

Revenue  other  than  Imperial. 


77// 

737 / 7_ 


. District  local  funds  have  been  collected  since  1863  to  promote  rural  Local  Funds, 
education  and  to  supply  roads,  wells,  rest-houses,  and  dispensaries. 

In  1880-81  the  receipts  amounted  to  £8338  (Rs.  83,380)  and  the 
expenditure  to  £8151  (Rs.  81,510).  This  revenue  is  derived  from 
three  sources,  a special  cess  of  one-sixteenth  in  addition  to  the  land 
tax,  the  proceeds  of  certain  subordinate  local  funds,  and  certain 
miscellaneous  items.  The  special  land  cess,  of  which  two-thirds  are 
set  apart  as  a road  fund  and  the  rest  as  a school  fund,  yielded  in 
1880-81  a revenue  of  £4808  (Rs.  48,080).  The  subordinate  funds, 
including  a toll  fund,  a ferry  fund,  a cattle  pound  fund,  and  a school 
fee  fund,  yielded  £1485  (Rs.  14,850).  Government  and  private 
subscriptions  amounted  to  £1892  (Rs.  18,920) » and  miscellaneous 
receipts  including  certain  items  of  land  revenue  to  £153  (Rs.  1,530). 

This  revenue  is  administered  by  district  and  subdivisional  committees 
partly  of  official  and  partly  of  private  members.  The  district  ' 
committee  consists  of  the  Collector,  the  assistant  and  deputy  collectors 
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the  executive  engineer,  and  the  education  inspector  as  official  and  the 
proprietor  of  an  alienated  village  and  six  landholders  as  non-official 
members.  The  sub-divisional  committee  consists  of  an  assistant 
collector,  the  mdmlatddr,  a public  works  officer,  and  the  deputy 
education  inspector  as  official,  and  the  proprietor  of  an  alienated 
village  and  three  landholders  as  non-official  members.  The  sub- 
divisional  committees  bring  their  requirements  to  the  notice  of  the 
district  committee  who  prepare  the  budget. 

For  administrative  purposes  the  district  local  funds  are  divided 
into  two  sections,  one  set  apart  for  public  works  and  the  other  for 
instruction.  The  receipts  and  disbursements  during  the  year  1880-81 
were  as  follows : 

KolIba  Local  Funds,  1880-81. 

PUBLIC  WORKS. 


Keceifts. 

Expekpitueb. 

£ 

£ 

Balance,  Ist  April  1880  

2071 

Establishment  

495 

Two-thirds  of  the  Land  Cesa 

820S 

New  Works 

1984 

Tolis 

66 

Repairs  

2448 

Ferries 

1006 

Medical  Charges  

261 

Cattie-pounds  

186 

Miscellaneous  

86 

Contributions  

1041 

Balance,  81st  March  1881 

2401 

Miscellaneous  

150 

Total  ... 

7675 

Total  ... 

7675 

EDUCATION. 

£ 

£ 

Balance,  1st  April  1880  

928 

School  Charges  

2500 

One-third  of  the  Land  Cess 

1603 

School-houses  (new)  

169 

School-fee  Fund  

276 

Ditto  (repairs)  

170 

Contribution  (Government) 

852 

Miscellaneous  

38 

Miscellaneoua  

3 

Balance,  Slat  March  1881 

785 

Total  ... 

3662 

Total  ... 

8663 

Since  1864  the  following  local  fund  works  have  been  carried  out. 
To  improve  communications  150  miles  of  roads,  two  wooden  piers, 
eight  masonry  piers,  seven  bridges  and  culverts,  and  five  river  crossings 
have  been  made  or  repaired.  To  improve  the  water-supply  234 
wells,  seventy-five  reservoirs,  and  seven  dams  have  been  made  or 
repaired.  To  help  village  education  seventy-one  schools,  and  for 
the  comfort  of  travellers  thirty-seven  rest-houses  have  been  either 
built  or  repaired.  Besides  these  works  one  dispensary  and  fifty 
cattle-pounds  have  been  constructed. 

In  1880-81,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Bombay  District 
Municipal  Act  VI.  of  1873  there  were  four  town  municipalities  each 
administered  by  a body  of  commissioners  with  the  Collector  as 
president  and  the  assistant  or  deputy  collector  in  charge  of  the 
sub-division  as  vice-president.  In  1880-81  the  district  municipal 
I’evenue  amounted  to  £1564  (Rs.  15,640),  of  which  £460  (Rs.  4600) 
were  recovered  from  octroi  duties,  £485  (Rs.  4850)  from  tolls,  wheel, 
house  and  other  taxes,  and  £620  (Rs.  6200)  from  miscellaneous 
sources. 

The  following  statement  gives  for  each  of  the  municipalities  the 
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receipts,  charges,  and  incidence  of  taxation  during  the  year  endint? 
31st  March  1880-81: 


KoJdba  Municipal  Details,  1880-81. 


Nams. 

Cats. 

Popula- 

tion. 

Receipts. 

Octroi. 

Tolls  and 
Wheel- 
tax. 

Trade 

Licensee 

House- 

tax. 

Miscel- 

laneous. 

Total. 

Inci- 

dence. 

Allb&g  

Pen  

Roha  

Mohid  

May  1864  ... 

Sept.  1865  ... 
Feb.  1866  ... 
Aug,  1866  ... 

Total  ... 

6473 

6514 

6207 

6631 

£ 

173 

154 

96 

37 

£ 

68 

£ 

68 

25 

17 

40 

£ 

106 

86 

25 

60 

£ 

206 

252 

14 

148 

£ 

611 

516 

162 

286 

«.  d. 

2 2} 

1 7 

0 7 

0 lOi 

23,826 

460 

68 

140 

276 

620 

1664 

Naui. 

Charges. 

Staff. 

Safety. 

Health. 

Schools. 

Works. 

Miscel- 

laneous. 

Total. 

New. 

Repairs. 

Alib&tr  

Pen  

Roha  

Mahfid  

Total  ... 

£ 

129 

64 

48 

35 

£ 

232 

169 

43 

119 

£ 

121 

133 

6 

191 

£ 

"9 

20 

... 

£ 

21 

14 

14 

26 

£ 

149 

65 

9 

70 

£ 

652 

436 

129 

461 

276 

663 

451 

29 

... 

76 

293 

1677 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

INSTRUCTION. 

In  1881-82  there  were  seventy-seven  Grovermnent  and  five  inspected 
schools,^  or  an  average  of  one  school  for  every  twelve  inhabited 
villages  alienated  as  well  as  G-overnment,  with  5021  names  on  the 
rolls  and  an  average  daily  attendance  of  3611  pupils  or  9'30  per  cent 
of  51,377,  the  total  male  population  between  five  and  fourteen  years 
of  age. 

Exclusive  of  superintendence  the  expenditure  on  these  schools 
amounted  to  £2202  (Es.  22,020),  of  which  £765  (Rs.  7650)  were 
debited  to  Government  and  £1437  (Rs.  14,370)  to  local  municipal  and 
other  funds. 

Under  the  Director  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  Education 
Inspector  Central  Division,  in  1881-82,  the  schooling  of  the  district 
was  conducted  by  a local  staff  158  strong.  Of  these  one  was  an 
assistant  to  the  deputy  educational  inspector  of  Th4na,  drawing  a 
yearly  salary  of  £90  (Rs.  900) ; the  rest  were  masters  and  assistant 
masters  of  schools  with  salaries  ranging  from  £6  to  £48  (Rs.  60- 
Rs.480). 

Of  the  eighty-two  Government  and  aided  schools  Marathi  was 
taught  in  seventy-seven  and  Hindustani  in  five.  Of  the  Mardthi 
schools  two  were  girls'  schools. 

Before  Government  took  the  education  of  the  district  under 
their  care,  every  large  village  had  a school,  kept  generally  by  a 
Brahman,  and  attended  both  by  boys  and  girls  under  twelve  years 
of  age.  Since  the  introduction  of  state  education  these  private 
schools  have  suffered.  Few  of  them  have  been  able  to  compete  with 
the  Government  schools  and  except  in  some  of  the  towns  and  large 
villages  most  have  been  closed.  In  1881-82  there  were  twenty 
private  schools  with  an  attendance  of  426  pupils.  The  teachers 
in  these  schools  are  indifferently  educated.  Their  strongest  point  is 
their  skill  in  teaching  the  ujalnis  or  multiplication  tables  and  the 
elementary  rules  of  arithmetic.  Their  teaching  of  reading  and 
writing  is  less  successful.  They  are  not  hereditary  schoolmasters ; 
as  a rule  they  are  men  who  have  failed  to  get  other  employment. 
They  are  not  paid  by  fixed  fees,  but  depend  on  what  the  parents  and 
guardians  choose  to  give  them.  In  addition  to  entrance  fees  they 


1 The  five  schools  supported  by  the  Bor  state  are  at  P4li,  Nadsar,  Atone, 
JAmbulpada,  and  Siddheshvar. 
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levy  small  fortnightly  contributions  and  receive  occasional  presents. 
The  entrance  fee,  which  is  ofFered  to  the  teacher  in  the  name  of 
Sarasvati  the  goddess  of  learning,  varies  from  3d.  (2  annas)  for  the 
poor  to  2s.  (Re.  1)  for  the  well-to-do.  When  a boy  has  finished 
his  multiplication  table  or  ujalni  course  and  is  taught  to  write  on 
paper,  the  teacher  gets  from  l|d.  to  2s.  {anna  1-Re.l).  On  the 
last  day  of  each  half  of  every  Hindu  month,  the  pupils,  except  the 
very  poorest,  take  to  their  teachers  from  a quarter  of  a pound  to  a 
pound  of  rice.  Parents  who  are  friendly  or  are  pleased  with  their 
children's  progress  present  the  teacher  on  their  son^s  thread  and 
marriage  ceremonies  with  a turban  or  a pair  of  waistcloths.  From 
all  these  sources  a private  teacher’s  yearly  earnings  vary  from  £3  to 
£7  (Rs.  30- Rs.  70).  The  children  go  to  their  teacher’s  house,  and, 
as  his  house  is  often  small,  the  pupils  may  be  seen  in  the  morning 
and  evening  along  the  side  of  the  street,  in  front  of  the  door, 
working  at  their  sums  or  shouting  their  tables.  The  position  of 
the  masters,  and  the  religious  element  in  some  of  their  teaching, 
help  them  in  their  competition  with  the  purely  secular  instruction 
given  in  state  schools.  The  course  of  study  in  these  schools  is 
soon  finished  and  the  boys  generally  leave  their  teachers  before 
they  are  twelve. 

The  following  figures  show  the  increased  means  for  learning  to 
read  and  write  provided  by  Government  during  the  last  thirty-nine 
years.  The  first  Government  vernacular  school  was  opened  at 
Mahd-d  in  1840.  Sixteen  years  later,  in  1856,  a second  school  was 
opened  at  Ndgothna.  Five  years  later  nine  more  schools  were 
opened,  three  in  Alibdg,  two  in  Mahdd,  two  in  Mangaon,  one  in 
Pen,  and  one  in  Roha.  The  number  of  schools  rose  from  eleven 
in  1862  to  thirty-four  in  1866.  In  1870-71  there  were  fifty-nine 
Government  schools,  with  3413  names  on  the  rolls,  and  an  average 
attendance  of  2556.  In  1881-82  there  were  eighty-two  schools  with 
5021  names  on  the  rolls,  and  an  average  daily  attendance  of  3611. 
That  is,  during  the  last  twenty-five  years  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  schools  fromi  two  to  eghty-two. 

In  1861  the  first  girls’  school  was  opened  at  Alibdg.  In  1879-80 
it  had  eighty-two  names  on  the  rolls,  with  an  average  attendance 
of  thirty-nine  pupils. 

For  the  three  chief  classes  in  the  district  the  1881  census  returns 
give  the  following  details  of  persons  able  to  read  and  write.  Of 
361,281,  the  Hindu  population,  4036  (males  3937,  females  99)  or  Pll 
percent  below  fifteen  and  783  (males  776,  females  7)  or  0‘21  percent 
above  fifteen  were  under  instruction  ; 565  (males  534,  females  31)  or 
0'15  per  cent  below  fifteen  and  10,562  (males  10,481,  females  81)  or 
2'92  per  cent  above  fifteen  were  instructed ; 143,574  (males  72,999, 
females  70,575)  or  39’ 75  per  cent  below  fifteen  and  201,761  (males 
93,041,  females  108,720)  or  55’8  per  cent  above  fifteen  years  of  age 
were  illiterate.  Of  1 7,891,  the  Musalmdn  population,  460  (males  425, 
females  35)  or  2‘57  per  centjbelow  fifteen  and  55  (males  52,  females  3) 
or  0’30  per  cent  above  fifteen  were  under  instruction ; 90  (males  80, 
females  10)  or  O' 50  per  cent  below;  fifteen  and  848  (males  842, 
females  6)  or  4*74  per  cent  above  fifteen  were  instructed ; and  6391 
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(males  31 01,  females  3290)  or  35’72  per  cent  below  fifteen  and  10,047 
(males  4452,  females  5595)  or  56'16  per  cent  above  fifteen  were 
illiterate.  Of  305,  the  Christian  population,  7 (males  2,  females  5) 
or  2 '29  per  cent  below  fifteen  were  under  instruction;  four  males 
below  fifteen  and  34  (males  25,  females  9)  or  11 ’17  per  cent  above 
fifteen  were  instructed ; and  110  (males  46,  females  64)  or  36'06  per 
cent  below  fifteen  and  150  (males  82,  females  68)  or  49‘1  per  cent 
above  fifteen  were  illiterate  : 


Koldba  Education  : Census  Details,  1881. 


Hindus. 

Musalma'ns. 

Christians. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Under  Instruction : 

Below  fifteen  

3937 

99 

425 

85 

2 

5 

Above  fifteen  

776 

7 

62 

3 

• *. 

... 

Instructed : 

Below  fifteen  

634 

31 

80 

10 

4 

... 

Above  fifteen  

10,481 

81 

842 

6 

26 

9 

Illiterate  : 

Below  fifteen  

72,999 

70,576 

3101 

8290 

46 

64 

Above  fifteen  

93,041 

108,720 

4462 

6596 

82 

68 

Total  ... 

181,768 

179,613 

8952 

8939 

159 

146 

Of  4169  pupils  in  Government  schools  at  the  end  of  1879-80,  3741 
or  89‘73  per  cent  were  Hindus,  of  whom  1320  were  Brdhmans,  532 
Prabhus,  forty  Lingayats,  fourteen  Jains,  314  Vdnis  and  Bhdtias,  898 
Kunbis,  434  artisans  (Lohirs,  Sonars,  and  Shimpis),  189  personal 
servants  and  labourers.  Of  268  or  6-42  per  cent  MusalmtLns,  there 
were  two  Moghals,  two  Bohords,  255  Konkanis,  and  nine  Khojas 
and  Memans.  There  were  three  Parsis,  two  Portuguese,  and 
seventy-three  Beni-Isr4els.  Of  eighty-two  girls  on  the  rolls  in 
1879-80  seventy-one  were  Hindus,  ten  Beni-Isrdels,  and  one  was  a 
Musalmdn. 

The  following  tables,  prepared  from  special  returns  furnished  by 
the  Education  Department,  show  in  detail  the  number  of  schools 
and  pupils,  with  their  cost  to  Government : 


Koldba  School  Eetum,  1855-56,  1865-66,  and  1879-80. 


Pupils. 

Class. 

Schools. 

Hindus. 

Musalm&ns. 

Beni-Isriels, 

Ac. 

Total. 

1855-56. 

1865-66. 

o 

00 

00 

1855-66. 

1865-66. 

o 

op 

00 

1 1855-56. 

1865-66. 

i 1879-80. 

1856-56. 

1865-66. 

1879-80. 

1856-66. 

1866-66. 

1879-80. 

Government : 

Anglo- Vernacular 
School 

4 

622 

13 

11 

646 

Vernacular  School 
for  Boys. 

1 

SO 

66 

106 

1644 

3741 

3 

23 

268 

39 

78 

108 

1606 

4087 

Do.  do.  Girls. 

... 

... 

1 

... 

..a 

71 

... 

... 

1 

... 

10 

... 

... 

82 

Inspected : 

Vernacular  School 
for  Boys 

6 

... 

193 

... 

... 

6 

... 

... 

6 

... 

... 

205 

Total  ... 

1 

34 

73 

106 

2166 

4006 

3 

36 

275 

... 

60 

94 

108 

2252 

4374 
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Koldha  School  Return,  1855-56,  1865-66,  and  1879-80— coniiaMcd. 


Class. 

Average  dailj' 
attendance. 

Fee.  , 

Cost  per  Pupil. 

Receipts. 

Government. 

1865-56. 

1865-66. 

1879-80. 

1856-56. 

CD 

CO 

tD 

CD 

CO 

1 1879-80. 

1855-56. 

1865-66. 

1879-80. 

1855-66. 

1866-66. 

1879-80. 

Government : 

Antflo-Vernacular 

& s. 

£ 8. 

£ 

£ 

School  

Vernacular  School 

... 

418 

... 

... 

Id-M. 

... 

... 

2 10 

498 

for  Bo3's. 
Do.  do.  Girls. 

80 

1106 

2996 
■ 39 

lltf. 

id-Zd. 

ii<f-9<f 

6d.-6». 

1 6 

0 13 

23 

290 

736 

Inspected  : 

• •• 

... 

... 

1 12 

... 

... 

63 

Vernacular  School 

for  Boys 

... 

148 

... 

... 

... 

0 17 

... 

Total  ... 

80 

1524 

3183 

1 

— i 

- 1 

23  1 

788 

799 

Class. 

Receipts— confinwetf. 

Local  Cess. 

Municipalities 

Private. 

Fees. 

Total. 

1855-56. 

1865-66. 

o 

00 

00 

1855-56. 

1865-66. 

1 1879-80. 

' 1856-66. 

1865-66. 

1879-80. 

1865-56. 

1865-66. 

1879-80. 

1855-56. 

1865-66. 

1879-80. 

Government : 

— 

Anglo-V  ernacular 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

School  ... 

544 

190 

Vernacular  School 

... 

... 

53 

1216 

... 

for  Boj  s. 
Do.  do.  Girls. 

... 

974 

1584 

... 

... 

... 

200 

15 

7 

64 

270 

30 

1528 

2605 

Inspected  : 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

63 

Vernacular  School 

for  Boys 

95 

... 

... 

8 

... 

... 

103 

Total  ... 

... 

1518 

1679 

... 

120 

... 

200 

15 

7 

117 

278 

30 

2743 

2771 

Class. 

Expenditure. 

Cost  to 

Instruction  and 
Inspection. 

Buildings. 

Total. 

Government. 

CD 

ID 

to 

ID 

00 

CD 

CD 

lO 

CD 

oo 

0 

00 

01 

CO 

rH 

CD 

up 

ID 

U3 

00 

tH 

CD 

CO 

ID 

CD 

OO 

rH 

o 

oo 

o 

t- 

OO 

rH 

CD 

ID 

ih 

»D 

OO 

rH 

cd 

CD 

ID 

CD 

OO 

rH 

o 

Op 

00 

rH 

CD 

up 

U*J 

ID 

OO 

rH 

cd 

CD 

4D 

CD 

00 

rH 

o 

Op 

CO 

00 

rH 

Government  : 

Anglo-V  ernacular 

School  

Vernacular  School 
for  Boys, 
Do.  do.  Girls. 
Inspected  : 

Vernacular  School 
for  Boys 

Total  ... 

£ 

26 

£ 

415 

957 

£ 

1964 

63 

95 

... 

£ 

635 

233 

... 

£ 

26 

£ 

1061 

1190 

£ 

1964 

63 

95 

£ 

23 

£ 

497 

291 

£ 

736 

63 

26 

1372 

2122 

... 

868 

... 

26 

2241 

2122 

23 

788 

799 
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Koldba  School  Return,  1855-56,  1865-66,  and  7579-50— continued. 


Cost  to — continued. 

Local  Cess. 

Other  Funds. 

Total. 

Class. 

185B-66. 

1865-66. 

1879-80. 

1855-56. 

«c5 

00 

rH 

1879-80. 

1855-56. 

1865-66. 

1879-80. 

Government : 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Anglo-Vernacular  School  

... 

544 

... 

9 

284 

26 

1051 

1964 

63 

Vernacular  School  for  Boys 

869 

944 

3 

... 

1190 

Do.  do.  Girls 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Inspected : 

Vernacular  School  for  Boys 

95 

... 

... 

... 

... 

95 

Total  .. 

1443 

1039 

3 

9 

284 

26 

2241 

2122 

A comparison  of  the  present  (1879-80)  provision  for  teaching 
town  and  village  children  gives  the  following  results. 

Except  a mission  school  at  Alibdg,  there  is  at  present  (1882)  no 
English  school  in  the  district.  The  Alibag  mission  school,  opened 
by  the  Free  Mission  Church  in  1879,  had  on  the  31st  of  March  1882 
ninety-seven  pupils  on  the  roll  and  had  during  the  year  an  average 
daily  attendance  of  sixty-nine  pupils.  In  1881-82  its  total  cost  was 
£216  (Rs.  2160)  of  which  £34  (Rs.  340)  were  contributed  by 
Government.  The  monthly  fee  varies  from  Is.  to  2s.  (8  annas -'Re.  1). 
The  rich  send  their  boys  to  Bombay  or  to  Poona  to  learn  English. 
In  1865-66  there  were  schools  at  Alibag,  Roha,  Mahdd,  and  Pen, 
where  English  was  taught.  These  schools  were  closed,  the  Alibag 
school  in  1876  and  the  Roha  school  in  1867,  for  insufficient 
attendance  owing  to  an  increase  in  fees ; the  Mahdd  school  in  1871 
because  of  the  difficulty  of  securing  certificated  masters  and  of 
providing  suitable  pay  J and  the  Pen  school  in  1872  because  the 
people  failed  to  make  up  by  fees  and  contributions  a monthly  sum 
of  £2  (Rs.  20).  A very  small  number  of  parents  belonging  to  the 
depressed  classes  have  begun  to  teach  their  boys  to  read  and  write. 
In  some  schools  attended  by  high  caste  Hindus  boys  of  the  depressed 
classes  are  allowed  to  learn,  but  they  sit  separate  from  the  other 
boys.  In  June  1882  a separate  school  under  a Chambhar  teacher  was 

opened  for  boys  of  this  class  at  Mahfid. 

In  the  town  of  Alibag  in  1879-80  there  were  two  Government 
schools,  one  for  boys  and  the  other  for  girls,  with  388  names  on 
the  rolls  and  an  average  attendance  of  281  pupils.  The  average 
yearly  cost  of  each  pupil  in  the  boys’  school  was  4s.  l\d.  (Rs.  2-5) 
and  in  the  girls’  school  9s.  3d.  (Rs.  4-10).  In  the  town  of  Mahad 
in  1879-80  there  were  two  Government  schools,  both  for  boys,  with 
267  names  on  the  rolls,  and  an  average  attendance  of  206  pupils. 
One  of  these  was  an  Urdu  school.  The  average  yearly  cost  for  each 
pupil  in  the  Urdu  school  was  14s.  4^d.  (Rs.  7-3)  and  in  the  Marithi 
school  12s.  (Rs.  6).  In  the  town  of  Pen  in  1879-80  there  were  two 
Government  schools  for  boys,  with  274  names  on  the  rolls  and  an 
average  attendance  of  208.  The  average  yearly  cost 
was  12s.  lOid.  (Rs.  6-7).  In  the  town  of  Roha  in  1879-80  there 
were  two  schools  for  boys,  with  171  names  on  the  rolls  and  an 
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average  attendance  of  139.  One  of  these  was  an  Urdu  school. 
The  average  yearly  cost  for  each  pupil  was  155.  3d.  (Rs.  7-10). 

In  1879-80  exclusive  of  the  four  towns  of  Alib^g,  Mahdd,  Pen, 
and  Roha,  the  Kolaba  district  was  provided  with  fifty-nine  schools 
or  an  average  of  one  school  for  every  eighteen  inhabited  villages. 
The  following  statement  shows  the  distribution  of  these  schools  by 
sub-divisions  : 


Koldha  Village  Schools,  1879-80. 


Scb-Divisions. 

Villages, 

Popula- 

tion. 

Schools 
for  Boys. 

Sub-Divisions. 

Villages. 

Popula- 

tion. 

Schools 
for  Boys. 

AlibAf?  

160 

69,762 

15 

Pen  

195 

62,118 

8 

Mahid  

244 

102,587 

11 

Roha  

129 

39,941 

8 

M&iif^aon 

224 

81,085 

17 

Before  the  establishment  of  Government  village  schools  the 
children  who  went  to  the  private  Brahman  schools  were  generally 
Prabhus  and  Brahmans.  Very  few  others  learned  to  read  or  write. 
Now  (1880)  only  about  one-third  of  the  pupils  are  Prabhus  and 
Brdhmans. 

The  district  has  at  present  (1881)  three  libraries  and  two  reading- 
rooms.  The  Alibag  Native  General  Library,  which  was  founded  in 
1866  by  a general  subscription,  had  in  1879-80  seventeen  members 
and  259  books.  It  subscribed  to.  five  vernacular  newspapers  and 
to  two  monthly  magazines.  There  are  four  classes  of  monthly 
subscription,  4s.,  2s.,  Is.,  and  6d.,  which  in  1880  yielded  an  income 
of  £15  (Rs.  150).  The  Pen  Library  was  started  in  1866.  In 
1879-80  it  had  thirty-five  subscribers  and  180  books.  It  took  in 
nine  vernacular  newspapers  and  three  monthly  magazines.  The 
subscriptions  at  2s.,  Is.,  and  6d.  a month,  yielded  £10  (Rs.  100), 
which,  after  meeting  the  expenditure,  left  a balance  of  £2  (Rs.  20). 
The  Mahad  Library  was  started  by  the  people  of  the  town  in  1874. 
In  1879-80  it  was  poorly  supplied  with  books  and  subscribed  to  only 
two  vernacular  newspapers.  There  were  three  rates  of  monthly 
subscription.  Is.,  6d.,  and  Sd.  The  Tala  Reading-Room  was  founded 
in  1878  by  the  people  of  Tala  in  Mangaon.  In  1879-80  it  subscribed 
to  five  Mard.thi  newspapers  and  one  monthly  magazine.  The  yearly 
subscription  rates  were  lOs.,  (Rs.  5),  6s.  (Rs.  3),  and  2s.  (Re.  1).  At 
Roha  a reading-room,  opened  in  1878,  subscribes  to  one  Anglo-. 
vernacular  newspaper. 

Two  Marathi  weekly  newspapers  and  two  Mardthi  monthly  magazines 
are  published  at  Alibag.  The  Satya  Sadan  or  Home  of  Truth  was 
started  in  1870.  It  is  published  on  Saturdays,  the  yearly  subscription 
being  2s.  (Re.  1).  The  Sharahh  or  Grasshopper  was  started  in  April 
1882  ; it  is  published  on  Wednesdays,  the  yearly  subscription  being 
2s.  (Re.  1).  The  Satdharma  Dip  or  the  Light  of  True  Religion 
was  started  in  1878 ; it  is  published  on  the  first  of  every  Hindu 
month,  the  yearly  subscription  being  2s.  6d.  (Rs.  1^).  The  Ahala 
Mitra  or  Woman’s  Friend  was  started  in  1879 ; it  is  published  on  the 
first  of  every  Hindu  month,  the  yearly  subscription  being  3s.  (Rs,  1^).. 
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CHAPTER  XII, 

HEALTH. 

The  climate  though  feverish  and  relaxing  is  perhaps  less 
relaxing  than  Eatndgiri  and  less  feverish  than  Thana.  The  district 
includes  two  climatic  divisions,  a comparatively  pleasant  and 
healthy  belt  of  coast,  and  a more  trying  and  less  healthy  inland 
tract.  In  this  respect  Kolaba  is  worse  than  either  Thana  or 
Eatnagiri,  that,  in  proportion  to  its  size,  the  better  or  sea  tract  is 
much  smaller  than  in  the  other  Konkan  districts.  The  chief  health 
advantages  of  the  coast  tract  are  the  equable  climate,  the  fresh  sea 
breeze,  and  the  comparatively  good  water.  On  the  other  hand 
the  slimy  creeks,  the  decaying  animal  matter  connected  with  the 
fisheries,  and  the  thick  growth  of  trees  and  hedges  make  it 
difficult  to  keep  the  coast  villages  tolerably  clean  or  airy.  Perhaps 
from  carelessness  in  clearing  away  decaying  refuse,  perhaps  from 
the  people  occasionally  feeding  on  unwholesome  fish  or  shell-fish, 
sharp  and  apparently  unimpoi’ted  attacks  of  choleric  disease  are 
commoner  in  the  coast  villages  than  in  the  inland  parts.  The  long 
stretches  of  rice  land  and  forest  and  the  want  of  the  fresh  sea  breeze 
make  the  inland  parts  of  KoMba  more  malarious  than  the  coast.  In 
the  inland  parts,  especially  perhaps  in  Mah^d,  water  is  scanty  and 
bad,  and  the  people  are  tried  by  the  extreme  heat  of  March,  April 
and  May,  and  by  exposure  to  the  heavy  rains  of  June,  July  and 
August,  when  most  of  them  are  out  ploughing,  planting,  or  weeding 
in  the  wet  rice  fields.  The  great  heat,  the  decaying  vegetation,  and 
the  drying  mud  swamps  make  October  and  November  specially 
unhealthy.  And  in  December  and  January,  though  the  thermometer 
rarely  falls  below  50°,  the  damp  air  in  some  of  the  inland  hollows 
strikes  chill  and  raw  and  causes  much  suffering  from  ague,  colds, 
and  lung  affections. 

The  hospital  records  for  the  last  thirteen  year's  show  that  malaria 
is  the  prevailing  cause  of  disease.  Intermittent  and  remittent 
fevers,  ague  and  exhaustion  are  most  common  in  the  inland  tracts 
at  the  foot  of  the  Sahyddris.  Malarious  fever  is  most  general  at  the 
beginning  of  the  cold  weather  and  diarrhoea  and  dysentery  during 
the  damp  chilliness  of  the  rainy  months.  During  the  rains  also 
the  people  suffer  much  from  guinea- worm.  In  1881  there  were  432 
lepers  almost  all  of  them  Hindus  and  about  three-quarters  of  them 
men.  Syphilis  is  common  especially  in  Mahad.  Except  1873  and 
1874  none  of  the  thirteen  years  ending  1881  was  free  from  cholera. 
The  most  deadly  outbreak  was  in  1875  with  1453  deaths  or  4' 15 
per  1000,  and  the  mildest  was  in  1880  with  twenty-seven  deaths  or 
0-08  per  thousand.  In  1 877  the  first  case  of  cholera  occurred  on 
the  12th  of  February  at  Alibdg.  The  disease  spread  to  Pen,  Eoha, 
and  Mahad,  and  continued  till  the  end  of  September.  It  was 
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fiercest  iu  the  Alibag  village  of  Nd,gaon  where  out  of  165  seizures 
there  were  110  deaths  between  the  17th  and  the  30th  of  June.  The 
total  number  of  deaths  was  1124  or  3’21  per  thousand. 

In  1881,  there  were  three  dispensaries,  two  grant-in-aid  and  one 
Government.  The  three  dispejisaries  had  24,735  patients,  24,428 
out-door  and  307  in-door;  the  cost  was  £759  12^.  (Rs.  7596).  The 
following  details  are  taken  from  the  1881  report. 

The  Alibag  Government  dispensary  was  opened  about  1841.  It  has 
own.  The  commonest  diseases  are  malarious  fevers, 
skin  diseases,  bronchitis,  bowel  complaints  including  intestinal 
worms,  and  rheumatism.  In  1881  public  health  was  fairly  good. 
Cholera  visited  the  town  during  the  south-west  monsoon,  and  of 
twenty-two  cases  treated  ten  were  fatal.  Chicken-pox  and  mumps 
prevailed  in  an  epidemic  form  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  The 
total  number  treated  was  8729  out-door  and  179  in-door  patients 
compared  with  8360  and  153  in  1880.  The  cost  was  £472  4s. 
(Rs.  4722). 

The  Pen  dispensary  was  established  in  1871  and  is  held  in  a hired 
building.  The  commonest  diseases  are  malarious  fevers,  skin 
diseases,  affections  of  the  throat  and  chest,  and  bowel  complaints. 
No  epidemic  occurred  in  the  town,  but  cholera  appeared  in  the 
neighbouring  villages,  and,  out  of  fifteen  persons  attacked  eleven 
died.  Three  major  operations  were  performed  and  169  children 
were  vaccinated.  The  total  treated  was  8553  out-door  and  97  in-door 
patients.  The  total  cost  was  £194  2s.  (Rs.  1941). 

The  Mahdd  dispensary  was  established  in  1875.  It  has  a building 
of  its  own.  The  chief  diseases  are  malarious  fevers,  worms,  chest 
affections,  bowel  complaints,  and  skin  diseases.  Cholera  occurred 
in  the  town  and  district,  and  of  forty-seven  cases  treated  twenty- 
three  were  fatal.  Three  major  operations  were  performed  and 
eighty-five  children  were  vaccinated.  7146  out-door  and  thirty-one 
in-door  patients  were  treated.  The  cost  was  £93  65.  (Rs.  933). 

^ According  to  the  1881  census  1557  persons  (males  849,  females 
708)  or  0'41  per  cent  of  the  population  were  infirm.  Of  the  total 
number,  1500  (males  819,  females  681)  were  Hindus,  49  (males  25, 
fejnales  24)  Musalmfins,  and  8 came  under  the  head  of  Others.  Of 
1557,  the  total  number  of  infirm  persons,  147  (males  101,  females  46) 
or  9*44  per  cent  were  of  unsound  mind,  720  (males  309,  females  41 1) 
or  46'24  per  cent  were  blind,  258  (males  145,  females  113)  or  16-57 
per  cent  were  deaf  and  dumb,  and  432  (males  294,  females  138)  or 
27-75  per  cent  were  lepers.  The  details  are  : 


Koldba  Infirm  People,  1881. 


Hindus. 

Mus.^lma'ns. 

Others. 

Total. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Insane 

93 

46 

7 

1 

101 

46 

Blind  

299 

390 

8 

19 

2 

2 

309 

411 

Deaf-Mutes  ... 

137 

108 

6 

4 

2 

1 

145 

113 

Lepers 

290 

137 

4 

1 

294 

138 

Total 

819 

681 

25 

24 

5 

3 

849 

708 
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Chapter  XII. 

Health. 

Vaccination. 


In  1881-82  under  the  supervision  of  the  deputy  sanitary 
commissioner  the  work  of  vaccination  was  carried  on  by  five 
vaccinators  with  yearly  salaries  varying  from  £16  16s.  (Rs.  168)  to 
£28  16s.  (Rs.  288).  They  were  distributed  over  the  rural  parts  of 
the  district.  Besides  the  vaccinators  the  medical  officers  of  the  three 
dispensaries  at  Alib^g,  Pen  and  Mahdd  carried  on  vaccine  operations. 
The  total  number  of  operations  was  9809,  besides  577  re- vaccinations, 
compared  with  6015  primary  vaccinations  in  1869-70. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  sex,  religion,  and  age  of  the 
persons  primarily  vaccinated : 

Koldba  Vaccination  Details,  1S69-70  and  1881-82. 


Vbar. 

Persons  Vaccinated. 

Sex. 

Religion. 

Age. 

Total. 

Males. 

j Females. 

Hindus. 

CO 

c 

6 

1 

00 

*53 

u 

CU 

Christians. 

Others. 

Under  one 

year. 

Above  one 

year. 

1869-70  

1881-82  

3049 

4970 

2966 

4839 

4904 

9010 

394 

260 

... 

6 

717 

534 

1108 

5848 

4907 

3961 

6015 

9809 

Cattle  Disease. 


In  1881-82  the  total  cost  of  these  operations,  exclusive  of  those 
performed  in.  dispensaries,  was  £450  16s.  (Rs.  4508)  or  about  W^d. 
(7^  as.)  for  each  successful  case.  The  entire  charge  was  made  up  of 
the  following  items  : supervision  and  inspection  £292  6s.  (Rs.  2923), 
estabhshment  £145  (Rs.  1450),  and  contingencies  £13  10s.  (Rs.  135). 
Of  these  the  supervising  and  inspecting  charges  were  met  from 
Government  provincial  funds,  while  £158  10s.  (Rs.  1585)  were  borne 
by  the  local  funds  of  the  different  sub-divisions. 

Both  in  the  coast  and  inland  sub-divisions  the  chief  forms  of 
cattle  disease  are  musliya,  phophsa  or  phdnsi,  Idkiya-sardiya  or 
gJidt-sarp,  kdthvatiya,  and  devi.  In  musliya  the  body  of  the 
animal  is  feverish  and  weak,  food  and  water  are  refused,  the  purgings 
are  severe  and  offensive,  and  pieces  of  the  entrails  are  passed.  The 
coat  of  the  animal  stares  and  the  mouth  breaks  out  in  sores  full  of 
maggots.  The  disease  generally  lasts  from  two  to  four  days,  though 
sometimes  the  animal  dies  within  twelve  hours.  After  death  the 
lungs  are  decomposed,  the  stomach  appears  dried  up,  the  blood  and 
fat  become  watery  and  the  flesh  colourless,  and  the  whole  gives  an 
offensive  smell.  In  phophsa  or  phdnsi  the  body  is  feverish  and 
trembling,  the  nose  is  dry,  the  liver  swells  and  decays,  the  lungs 
are  affected,  and  food  and  drink  are  refused.  For  three  or  four  days 
the  action  of  the  bowels  and  kidneys  ceases,  then  purgings  begin  in 
which  pieces  of  diseased  lungs  are  passed.  The  disease  lasts  from 
three  to  six  days.  After  death  the  lungs  and  liver  are  found  covered 
with  eruptions,  and  the  blood  decomposed.  In  Idkiya-sardiya  ov 
ghdt-sarp,  which  lasts  from  four  to  six  days,  the  throat  swells,  saliva 
and  froth  run  from  the  mouth,  and  food  is  refused.  After  death 
the  throat  is  found  inflamed  and  both  the  throat  and  the  tongue  are 
swollen.  In  kdthvatiya  which  lasts  for  three  hours,  swelling  begins 
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at  the  navel  and  stretches  up  to  the  liver.  In  devi  which  lasts  for 
four  days  the  body  is  feverish  and  eruptive,  the  eyes  are  red,  and 
food  and  drink  are  refused. 

As  shown  in  the  Sanitary  Commissioner’s  yearly  reports,  the  total 
number  of  deaths  in  the  thirteen  years  ending  1881  is  66,398  or  an 
average  yearly  mortality  of  5107,  or  according  to  the  1881  census, 
tnirteen  per  thousand  of  the  whole  population.  Of  the  average 
number  of  deaths  3442  or  67'39  per  cent  were  returned  as  due  to 
fevers,  367  or  7’18  per  cent  to  cholera,  161  or  3'15  per  cent  to  small- 
pox, 181  or  3*54  per  cent  to  bowel  complaints,  and  835  or  16*35 
per  cent  to  miscellaneous  diseases.  Deaths  from  violence  or 
accidents  averaged  121  or  2*37  per  cent  of  the  average  mortality. 
During  the  eleven  years  ending  1881  the  number  of  births  was 
returned  at  62,855  or  an  average  yearly  birth  rate  of  5714,  or, 
according  to  the  1881  census,  fourteen  per  thousand.^  The  details 
are  : 
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Koldba  Births  and  Deaths,  1869  - 1881. 


Ybar. 

Deaths. 

Births. 

Cholera. 

Small-pox. 

Fevers. 

Bowel 

Com- 

plaints. 

Injuries. 

Other 

causes. 

Total. 

1869  ... 

Ill 

64 

964 

67 

33 

153 

1392 

1870  ... 

102 

350 

2334 

156 

86 

433 

3461 

1871  ... 

121 

248 

3523 

258 

136 

648 

4934 

4204 

1872  ... 

116 

94 

3593 

270 

142 

890 

5105 

3975 

1873  ... 

141 

3145 

148 

157 

719 

4310 

4228 

1874  ... 

• •• 

150 

2784 

143 

133 

677 

3787 

4804 

1875  ... 

1463 

73 

2759 

193 

128 

844 

5450 

5518 

1876  ... 

70 

398 

2812 

233 

128 

860 

4499 

5339 

1877  ... 

1124 

333 

3281 

31^ 

134 

1070 

6254 

6616 

1878  ... 

787 

86 

4213 

215 

122 

1242 

6665 

6043 

1879  ... 

180 

41 

4727 

135 

115 

1193 

6391 

7351 

1880  ... 

27 

67 

5064 

141 

115 

1013 

6427 

7624 

1881  ... 

687 

49 

5545 

88 

142 

1212 

7723 

8153 

Total 

4778 

2094 

44,744 

2359 

1569 

10,854 

66,398 

62,865 

Average 

367 

161 

3442 

181 

121 

835 

6107 

5744 

1 Returns  of  births  and  deaths,  especially  birth  returns,  are  very  incomplete. 
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CHAPTEK  XIII. 

SUB-DIVISIONS. 

Aliba'g,  the  north-west  sub-division  of  the  district,  is  bounded 
on  the  north  and  west  by  the  sea,  on  the  south  by  the  Hahsdn  or 
Janjira,  the  Kundalika  river  and  Roha,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Amba 
. river  and  Nd,gothna.  Its  area  is  194  square  miles,  its  (1881) 
population  76,138  or  392  to  the  square  mile,  and  its  (1880) 
realizable  land  revenue  £18,503  (Rs.  1,85,030). 

Of  the  total  area  of  194  square  miles,  one  is  occupied  by  the  lands 
of  alienated  villages.  The  remainder,  according  to  the  revenue 
survey,  contains  78,106  acres  or  65-09  per  cent  of  arable ; 18,808  acres 
or  15-68  per  cent  of  unarable;  1743  acres  or  1-4  per  cent  of  grass  or 
huran;  9626  acres  or  8-02  per  cent  under  forest ; and  11,192  acres 
or  9-3  per  cent  of  village  sites,  roads,  rivers  and  streams.  From  the 
78,106  acres  of  arable  land  517  are  to  be  taken  on  account^  of 
alienated  lands  in  Government  villages.  Of  the  balance  of  77,o89 
acres,  the  actual  area  of  arable  Government  land,  38,376  acres  or 
49-1  per  cent,  were  in  1880-81  under  tillage. 

Alibdg  is  broken  by  an  irregular  range  of  hills  which  runs 
roughly'north  and  south  five  or  six  miles  inland.  The  west  coast  is 
frino-ed  by  palm  gardens  and  orchards,  and  along  most  of  the  east  a 
low  "bare  rice  flat  borders  the  Amba  river.  In  the  west  behind  the 
palms  is  a stretch  of  rice  land,  and  on  both  west  and  east,  beyond 
the  rice  land,  the  ground  breaks  in  knolls  and  mounds  which  rise 
to  the  outlying  spurs  of  the  central  range  of  hills. 

On  the  coast  the  climate  is  cooler  than  in  other  parts  of  the  district. 
In  the  strip  of  salt  rice  land  that  borders  the  Amba  river,  the 
temperature  in  the  hot  season  is  much  higher  as  the  central  range 
of  hills  cuts  off  the  western  sea  breeze.  During  the  twenty-two 
years  ending  1881  the  rainfall  at  Alibilg  has  varied  from  40-36 
inches  in  1871  to  144-87  inches  in  1878,  and  averaged  74-60  inches. 
The  details  are : 


AUbdg  Rainfall,  1S60-1SS1. 


Year. 

Rainfall. 

Tear. 

Rainfall. 

Year.  ! 

Rainfall. 

Year. 

Rainfall. 

Year. 

Rainfall. 

18C0 

1861 

1862 

1863 

1804 

Ins.  Cts. 
96  69 
95  38 
85  27 
82  12 
62  49 

1865  ... 

1866  ... 

1867  ... 

1808  ... 
1869  ... 

Ins.  Cts. 

86  52 
85  74 
74  36 
64  91 

87  82 

1870  ... 

1871  ... 

1872  ... 

1873  ... 

1874  ... 

Ins.  Cts. 
75  21 
40  36 
73  96 
69  72 
61  74 

1875  ... 

1 1876  ... 

1877  ... 

1878  ... 

1879  ... 

1 

Ins.  Cts. 
107  87 
53  36 
63  61 
144  87 
74  52 

1880  ... 

1881  ... 

Ins.  Cts. 
79  61 
77  11 

Except  in  the  eastern  salt  land  villages  where  in  the  hot  months 
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(March -May)  there  is  a scarcity  of  water,  the  water-supply  is 
sufficient.  Besides  the  Amba  which  separates  Alib^g  from  Pen  in 
the  east  and  the  Kundalika  which  separates  Alib4g  from  Rolia  in 
the  south,  there  are  five  smaller  streams.  These  streams  are : the 
Chondi  with  a northerly  course  of  about  six  miles  falling  into  the 
sea  at  Agarsure ; the  Suhapur  with  a north-east  course  of  about 
eight  miles  falling  into  the  Amba  five  miles  below  Dharamtar ; 
the  Khandale  falling  into  the  sea  at  Varsole,  and  the  R4mr4j  with  a 
westerly  course  of  about  six,  and  the  Bale  with  a southerly  course 
of  about  eight  miles,  both  joining  the  Kundalika  creek  at  Bhonang 
four  miles  above  Cheul.  Besides  these,  there  were  in  1881-82,  2328 
wells,  eighteen  dams,  1 58  ponds,  and  1 28  streams  and  springs. 

The  soil  which  is  generally  fertile  is  of  three  varieties.  The  first 
comprises  the  tract  of  shell-sand  near  the  beach,  which  is  suited 
for  the  growth  of  the  cocoa-palm.  The  second  comprises  red  soils 
with  a large  mixture  of  shell-sand.  The  third  comprises  dark  red 
soils,  having  little  or  no  shell-sand.  In  the  salt  rice  land  near  the 
Amba  the  soil  which  is  mostly  of  a very  dark  brown  is  strongly 
charged  with  salt.  Near  the  hills  the  soil  is  lighter  in  colour, 
more  friable,  and  from  the  effect  of  hill  drainage  freer  from  salt.  The 
garden  tillage  is  confined  to  the  west. 

In  1881-82,  12,497  holdings  or  Tchdtds  were  recorded  with  an 
average  area  of  4|  acres  and  an  average  rental  of  £1  (Rs.  14 j). 

If  equally  divided  among  the  agricultural  population  these  holdings 
would  represent  an  allotment  of  3f  acres  at  a yearly  rent  of 
£1  Is.  lid.  (Rs.  10-15-4).  If  distributed  among  the  whole  population 
of  the  sub-division  the  share  to  each  would  amount  to  f of  an  acre 
and  the  incidence  of  the  land  tax  to  4s.  8d.  (Rs.  2-5-4). 

The  survey  rates  were  fixed  in  1857-58  for  thirty  years.  The 
68,594  occupied  acres,  at  average  acre  rates  of  8s.  6d.  (Rs.  4^)  for 
dry  crop,  11s.  3|d.  (Rs.  5-10-3)  for  garden  land,  and  8s.  9d.  (Rs.  4-6) 
for  rice,  yielded  £17,761  12s.  (Rs.  1,77,616).  The  remaining  1506 
acres  of  arable  waste  were  rated  at  £197  16s,  (Rs.  1978)  and 
alienations  at  £1492  2s.  (Rs.  14,921).  Deducting  alienations  £1492 
2s.  (Rs.  14,921),  and  adding  quit-rents  £707  4s.  (Rs.  7072)  and 
grass  lands  £35  18s,  (Rs.  359),  the  total  rental  of  the  198  villages 
amounted  to  £18,702  10s.  (Rs.  1,87,025).  The  following  statement 
gives  the  details : 

Alibdg  Bent  Bfill,  1S7S-79. 


Occupied. 

Unoccupied. 

Total. 

Arable  Land. 

Acres. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Average 

acre 

rate. 

Acres. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Average 

acre 

rate. 

Acres. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Average 

acre 

rate. 

Government : 

Rs. 

Rs.  a.  p. 

Rs. 

Rs.  a.  p. 

Rs. 

Rs.  a.  p. 

Dry-crop 

20,819 

5593 

4 4 0 

708 

494 

0 11  2 

21,527 

6087 

0 4 6 

Garden 

3170 

17,888 

5 10  3 

28 

87 

3 1 9 

3198 

17,975 

5 9 10 

nice  

34,605 

1,54,135 

4 6 0 

770 

1397 

1 14  0 

35,375 

1,55,532 

4 6 4 

Total  ... 

58,594 

1,77,616 

... 

1506 

1978 

60,100 

1,79,594 

... 

Alienated 

2602 

14,912 

5 11  8 

7 

9 

15  5 

2610 

14,921 

5 11  6 

Total  ... 

61,196 

1,92,528 

... 

1513 

1987 

... 

62,710 

1,94,515 

B, 653— .SI 
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According  to  the  1881-82  returns  76,138  people  owned  15,361 
houses,  4822  ploughs,  1953  carts,  7400  bullocks,  4961  cows,  7248 
buffaloes,  162  horses,  2134  sheep  and  goats,  and  31  asses. 

In  1880-81  of  58,811  acres,  the  total  area  of  occupied  land,  20,435 
or  3474  per  cent  were  fallow  or  under  grass.  Of  the  remaining 
38,376  acres,  1829  were  twice  cropped.  Of  the  40,205  acres  under 
actual  tillage  grain  crops  occupied  35,614  acres  or  88'58  per  cent, 
34,329  of  them  under  rice  hhdt  Oryza  sativa,  900  under  ndchni 
Eleusine  coracana,  366  under  chenna  vari  Panicum  miliare,  and  1 9 
under  kodra  Paspalum  scrobiculatum.  Pulses  occupied  1702  acres 
or  4 23  per  cent,  29  of  them  under  gram  harhhara  Cicer  arietinum, 
21  under  mug  Phaseolus  radiatus,  14  under  tur  Cajanus  indicus, 
6 under  udid  Phaseolus  mungo,  and  1632  under  other  pulses. 
Oilseeds  occupied  198  acres  or  0 49  per  cent,  two  of  them  under 
gingelly  seed  til  Sesamum  indicum,  and  196  under  other  oilseeds. 
Fibres  occupied  34  acres  or  0 08  per  cent,  all  of  them  under  brown 
hemp  amhddi  Hibiscus  cannabinus.  Miscellaneous  crops  occupied 
2657  acres  or  6 60  per  cent,  39  of  them  under  sugarcane^  us 
Saccharum  officinarum,  and  the  remaining  2618  under  various 
vegetables  and  fruits. 

The  1881  population  returns  show,  of  76,138  people  72,715  or 
95-50  per  cent  Hindus;  2119  or  2-78  per  cent  Musalmdns;  1018  or 
1-33  per  cent  Beni-Isr5,els ; 265  or  0 34  per  cent  Christians;  and  21 
Pdrsis.  The  details  of  the  Hindu  castes  are  : 5854  Brdhmans ; 864 
Kdyasth  Prabhus  and  41  P4t4ne  Prabhus,  writers;  919  Vdnis,  239 
J4ins,  22  Bhans4lis,  13  Lingdyats,  and  7 Bh4tias,  merchants  and 
traders ; 19,177  ivgris,  11,145  Malis,  and  9671  Kunbis,  husbandmen  ; 
1295  Sonars,  gold  and  silversmiths;  719  Kumbhdrs,  potters ; 389 
K4s4rs  and  Tdmbats,  copper  smiths  and  lac  bracelet  sellers  ; 309 
Buruds,  basket  makers;  306  Shimpis,  tailors;  284  Sut4rs,  carpentersi  ; 
123  S4lis,  weavers;  197  Lohdrs,  blacksmiths;  121  Telis,  oilmen; 
98  Belddrs,  stone  masons ; 89  K4t4ris,  wood-turners ; 77  Khatris, 
weavers;  12  P4tharvats,  stone  masons  and  car\ers,  2 Jingars, 
saddlers  ; 2 Koshtis,  weavers ; 210  Guravs,  musicians ; 1 Bhdt,  bard  ; 
579  Nhavis,  barbers;  195  Parits,  washermen;  483  Dhangars, 
shepherds;  467  Gavlis,  milk  sellers;  8946  Kolis,  167  Bhois,  104 
M4chis  and  39  Kh4rvis,  fishers  and  sailors ; 5255  Bhanddris,  palm- 
juice  drawers ; 188  K4lans,  labourers ; 50  Pardeshis,  messengers ; 
43  Shindes,  husbandmen ; 2 Khdtiks,  butchers  ; 1040  Kdthkaris, 
172  Vadars,  142  Thakurs,  and  12  Yanjaris,  unsettled  tribes  ; 1080 
Ch4mbh4rs,  leather  workers;  1154  Mhars  and  77  Mangs,  village 
servants;  8 Bhangis,  scavengers;  106  Gosavis,  51  Jangams,  53 
Gondhalis,  47  Joshis,  40  Bairdgis,  10  Bharddis,  8 Pdnguls,  8 Kolhdtis, 
and  3 Chjtrakati.s,  beggars. 

Pen,  in  the  north-east  corner  of  the  district  including  the  petty 
division  of  Ndgothna,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Panvel  and  Karjat 
inThdna,  on  the  east  by  Poona  and  the  Pant  Sachiv’s  territory,  on 
the  south  by  Roha,  and  on  the  west  by  Alibdg.  Its  area  is  290  square 


1 The  SutArs  of  the  diatrict  belong  to  different  classes,  MAlis,  MarAthAs,  Benv 
IsrAels,  and  MusalmAns. 
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miles;  its  (1881)  population  70,200  or  242  to  the  square  mile; 
audits  (1880)  realizable  land  revenue  £15,524  (Rs.  1,55,240). 

Of  290  square  miles,  the  area  surveyed  in  detail,  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  a square  mile  are  occupied  by  the  lands  of  alienated  villages. 
The  remainder,  according  to  the  revenue  survey,  contains  76,970 
acres  or  48'4  per  cent  of  arable  ; 40,346  acres  or  26’3  per  cent  of 
unarable;  2749  acres  or  1'7  per  cent  of  grass  or  Imran  ; 17,378  acres 
or  10 ‘9  per  cent  of  forest;  and  20,219  acres  or  12  7 per  cent  of 
village  sites,  roads,  rivers,  and  streams.  From  the  76,970  acres  of 
arable  land  416  acres  have  to  be  taken  on  account  of  alienated  land 
in  Government  villages.  Of  the  balance  of  76,554  acres  the  actual 
area  of  arable  Government  land,  41,259  acres  or  3‘6  per  cent,  were 
in  1880-81  under  tillage. 

In  the  noi’th  near  the  mouth  of  the  Amba,  Pen  rises  slowly  from 
slimy  mangrove  swamps  into  lands  about  high-tide  level  bare  and 
flat  and  given  to  salt  pans  or  reclaimed  as  rice  fields.  In  the  north- 
east there  are  many  bare  rocky  spurs  and  in  the  south  the  country 
is  rough  with  flat-topped  hills  well-wooded  in  places  but  much  of 
them  given  to  cattle  grazing  and  to  the  growth  of  hill  grains. 

The  climate  though  considerably  hotter  than  Alib5,g  is  generally 
healthy.  During  the  twenty-two  years  ending  1881  the  rainfall  at 
Pen  averaged  100'46  inches.  The  details  are  : 

Pen  Rainfall,  1860-1881. 


Year. 

Rainfall. 

Year. 

/ 

Rainfall. 

Year. 

Rainfall. 

Year. 

Rainfall. 

Year. 

Rainfall. 

Ins.  Cts. 

Ins.  Cts. 

Ins.  Cts. 

Ins. 

Cts. 

Ins.  Cts. 

1860 

114 

41 

1866  ... 

68 

69 

1870  ... 

99  15 

1875  ... 

118 

23 

1880  ... 

109  14 

1861 

116 

61 

1866  ... 

83 

37 

1871  ... 

70  70 

1876  ... 

92 

40 

1881  ... 

102  37 

1862 

103 

66 

1867  ... 

89 

25 

187-2  ... 

111  60 

1877  ... 

78 

68 

1863 

94 

19 

1868  ... 

92 

10 

1873  ... 

100  64 

1878  ... 

160 

63 

1864 

92 

77 

1869  ... 

92 

57 

1874  ... 

118  9 

1879  ... 

101 

4 

The  chief  river  is  the  Amba.  Besides  the  Amba  there  are  the 
Nigdi  and  the  Vdsi,  and  three  nameless  streams,  all  flowing  into 
the  Amba  creek.  The  water  of  the  Amba  is  sweet  and  drinkable 
from  June  till  September.  After  September  it  becomes  saltish 
owing  to  the  drying  of  the  river  and  to  the  passage  of  the  tide 
water  to  Bhalsai.  In  the  salt  marsh  lands  in  the  west  there  is 
little  fresh  water,  and  in  the  inland  parts  the  supply  generally  runs 
short  during  the  hot  months.  The  people  in  some  places  have  to 
fetch  their  drinking  water  from  a distance  of  five  or  six  miles.  In 
1881-82  there  were  508  wells,  two  dams,  146  ponds,  and  223  streams 
and  springs. 

The  chief  varieties  of  soil  are  reddish  and  black.  The  reddish 
is  the  commoner,  being  found  in  most  of  the  inland  parts.  The 
hollows  and  rice  flats  are  mostly  black.  A large  area  of  tidal  swamp 
is  used  as  salt  pans. 

In  1881-82,  7471  holdings  or  hhdtds  were  recorded  with  an 
average  area  of  9-j^  acres  and  an  average  rental  of  £1  19s.  2d. 
(Rs.  19-9-4).  If  equally  divided  among  the  agricultural  population, 
these  holdings  would  represent  an  allotment  of  four  acres  at  a 
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yearly  rent  of  16s.  2d.  (Rs.  8-1-4).  Distributed  among  the  whole 
population  of  the  sub-division,  the  shai’e  to  each  would  amount  to 
l^.’^  acres  and  the  incidence  of  the  land  tax  to  4s.  2d.  (Rs.  2-1-4). 

The  survey  rates  were  fixed  in  1858  for  thirty  years.  The 
64,938  occupied  acres,  at  average  acre  rates  of  7s.  9fd.  (Rs.  3-14-3) 
for  rice,  6s.  2|d.  (Rs.  3-1-10)  for  garden  land,  and  4Jd.  {annas  3) 
for  upland,  yielded  £13,416  12s.  (Rs.  1,34,166).  The  remaining  2698 
acres  of  arable  waste  were  rated  at  £101  12s.  (Rs.l016)  and  aliena- 
tions at  £1676  18s.  (Rs.  16,769).  Deducting  alienations  £1676 
18s.  (Rs.  16,769),  and  adding  quit-rents  £1208  4s.  (Rs.  12,082)  and 
grass  lands  £134  10s.  (Rs.l345),  the  total  rental  of  the  202  villages 
amounted  to  £14,860  18s.  (Rs.  1,48,609).  The  following  statement 
gives  the  details : 

Pen  Rent  Roll,  1878-79. 


Arable  Land. 

Occupied. 

Unoccupied. 

Total. 

Aeres. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Average 

acre 

rate. 

Acres. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Acre 

rate. 

Acres. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Acre 

rate. 

Bs. 

Rs.  a.  p. 

Rs. 

Rs.  a.  p. 

Rs. 

Rs.  a.  p. 

Government : 

Rice  ... 

32,936 

1,28,100 

3 14  3 

117 

595 

4 15  5 

33,053 

1,28,095 

4 2 4 

Garden 

27 

86 

3 1 10 

27 

86 

3 1 10 

Hill  

31,975 

5980 

0 8 0 

26h 

421 

0 2 7 

34,556 

6401 

0 2 8 

Total  ... 

64,938 

1,34,166 

2698 

1016 

67,636 

1,35,182 

... 

Alienated  : 

367 

16,760 

... 

... 

867 

16,760 

Hill  

48 

9 

0 3 6 

48 

9 

0 3 6 

Total  ... 

415 

16,769 

... 

415 

16,769 

... 

Total : 

33,303 

1,44,860 

4 4 1 

117 

695 

4 16  6 

33,420 

1,45,455 

4 4 1 

27 

86 

3 1 1( 

... 

1 

27 

86 

3 1 10 

Hill  

32,023 

5989 

0 3 C 

2581 

'in 

1 0 2 7 

34,604 

6410 

0 2 11 

Total  .. 

65,353 

1,50,936 

2698 

1016 

68,051 

1,61,951 

According  to  the  1881  returns  70,200  people  owned  12,960 
houses,  4490  ploughs,  308  carts,  6687  bullocks,  5691  cows,  7654 
buffaloes,  44  horses,  2288  sheep  and  goats,  and  3 asses. 

In  1880-81,  of  64,946  acres,  the  total  area  of  occupied  land,  23,687 
or  36‘47  per  cent  were  fallow  or  under  grass.  Of  the  remaining 
41,259  acres  325  were  twice  cropped.  Of  the  41,584  acres  under 
actual  tillage  grain  crops  occupied  40,613  acres  or  97’66  per  cent, 
32,563  of  them  under  rice  hhdt  Oryza  sativa,  4448  under  ndchni 
Eleusine  coracana,  3596  under  chenna  mri  Panicum  miliare,  and 
6 under  kodra  Paspalum  scrobiculatum.  Pulses  occupied  595  acres 
or  1'43  per  cent,  242  of  them  under  udid  Phaseolus  mungo,  50  under 
tur  Caianus  indicus,  36  under  imig  Phaseolus  radiatus,  1 ^ under 
gram  llarhliara  Cicer  arietinum,  1 under  kuUth  Dolichos  biflorus, 
and  265  under  other  pulses.  Oilseeds  occupied  31 1 acres  or  0 74 
per  cent  all  of  them  under  gingelly  seed  til  Sesamum  indicum. 
Fibres  occupied  26  acres  or  0-06  per  cent,  25  of  them  under  cotton 
kdpus  Gossypium  herbaceum,  and  1 under  brown  hemp  amhadi 
Hibiscus  cannabinus.  Miscellaneous  crops  occupied  39  acres,  or 
0-09  per  cent,  4 of  them  under  sirgarcane  ns  Saccharum  omcinarum, 
and  the  remaining  35  under  various  vegetables  and  fruits. 
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The  1881  population  rctiu’iis  show,  of  70,200  people  67,332  or 
95'91  per  cent  Hindus;  2345  or  3‘34  per  cent  Musalmans ; 507 
or  O’ 72  per  cent  Beni-Isrd-els ; 10  Christians  ; and  6 Parsis.  The 
details  of  the  Hindu  castes  are:  2642  Brtihmans  ; 1044  Ktlyasth 
Prahhus,  writers  ; 662  Jains,  514  Vanis,  38  Lingdyats,  10  Kointis, 
and  4 Bhatijls,  merchants  and  traders  ; 20,604  Agris,  19,596  Kunbis, 
and  87  Malis,  husbandmen  ; 657  Soiidrs,  gold  and  silver  smiths ; 
495  Sutars,  cai’penters ; 421  Kdtaris,  wood  turners;  421  Kumbhdrs, 
potters ; 349  KasJirs  and  T5,mbats,  copper  smiths  and  lac  bracelet 
sellers  ; 163  Buruds,  basket  makers  ; 161  Beld<lrs,  stone  masons  ; 
122  Shimpis,  tailors  ; 98  Lohars,  blacksmiths;  89  Telis,  oilmen;  42 
Raulis,  cotton  tape  makers ; 9 Khatris,  weavers  ; 7 Patharvats,  stone 
masons  and  carvers ; 4 Kang5,ris,  dyers ; 142  Guravs  and  5 Ghadsis, 
musicians;  6 Bhats,  bards;  372  Nhavis,  barbers;  124  Parits, 
washermen ; 1060  Dhangars,  shepherds;  619  Gavlis,  milk  sellers; 
1639  Kolis  and  39  Bhois,  fishers  and  sailors  ; 948  Kd^lans,  labourers  ; 

151  Bhand5;ris,  palm  juice  drawers;  63  Pardeshis,  messengers; 
8 Kaniathis,  labourers ; 6 Klid^tiks,  butchers ; 5 Kalals,  distillers ; 
4924  Kathkaris,  3307  Thakurs,  339  Vanjdris,  21  Vadars,  and  5 Bhils, 
unsettled  tribes  ; 868  Chambhars,  leather  workers  ; 3732  Mh5,rs  and 
53  Mangs,  village  servants  ; 16  Bhangis,  scavengers  ; 266  Jangams, 

152  Gosavis,  105  Joshis,  100  Gondhalis,  and  18  Kolhatis,  beggars. 

Roha  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Alibag  and  Pen,  on  the  east 

by  the  Pant  Sachiv’s  territory,  on  the  south  by  Md-ngaon,  and  on  the 
w^est  by  the  Habsan  or  Janjira.  Its  area  is  200  square  miles,  its 
(1881)  population  44,835  or  224  to  the  square  mile,  and  its 
(1880-81)  realizable  land  revenue  £10,719  (Rs.  1,07,190). 

Of  200  square  miles,  the  area  surveyed  in  detail,  a little  above 
half  a square  mile  is  occupied  by  the  lands  of  alienated  villages. 
The  remainder,  according  to  the  i-e venue  survey,  contains  61,166 
acres  or  49’5  per  cent  of  arable ; 12,007  acres  or  9*89  per  cent 
of  unarable  ; 402  acres  or  0 3 per  cent  of  grass  or  huran  ; 29,469 
acres  or  23*8  per  cent  of  forest  reserves;  and  19,902  acres  or 
16’1  per  cent  of  village  sites,  roads,  and  rivers.  From  the  61,166 
acres  of  arable  land,  223  have  to  be  taken  on  account  of  alienated 
land  in  Government  villages.  Of  the  balance  of  60,943  acres  the 
actual  area  of  arable  Government  land,  41,771  acres  or  68’2  per 
cent,  were  under  tillage  in  188Q-81. 

Roha  is  for  the  most  part  hilly,  the  hills  in  the  north  near  the 
Kundalika  river  being  wooded  and  fringed  by  salt  marsh  and  rich 
rice  lands.  To  the  north  and  west  of  the  M4nd4d  river,  in  the 
south  and  south-west,  the  slopes  and  tops  of  the  ranges  that  border 
Janjira  are  specially  well  watered  and  densely  wooded.  The  less 
rugged  lands  in  the  centre  are  in  places  broken  by  isolated  fortified 
peaks.  The  rich  valley  of  the  Kundalika  passes  east  from  Roha 
about  eight  miles  to  Kolad  where  the  rice  lands  are  broken  by 
picturesque  spurs  of  rocky  hills. 

The  eastern  parts  of  Roha  are  much  cut  off  from  the  sea  breeze, 
but  towards  the  close  of  the  hot-weather  months  parts  of  the  west 
and  south-west  are  almost  as  pleasant  as  Alibag.  During  the  twenty- 
two  years  ending  1881  the  rainfall  at  Roha  has  averaged  11 5’77 
inches.  The  details  arc  : 
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Roha  Rainfall,  1860-1881. 


Year. 

Rainfall. 

Year. 

Rainfall. 

Year, 

Rainfall. 

Year. 

Rainfall. 

Year. 

Rainfall. 

Ins.  Cts. 

Ins.  Cts. 

In.s.  Cts. 

Ins.  Cts. 

Ins.  Cts. 

1860 

115  77 

1865  ... 

Ill  13 

1870  ... 

130  81 

1875  ... 

145  48 

1880  ... 

106  15 

1861 

147  19 

1866  ... 

104  1 

1871  ... 

79  74 

1876  ... 

160  32 

1881  ... 

95  53 

1862 

98  60 

1867  ... 

100  54 

1872  ... 

124  98 

1877  ... 

105  49 

1808 

109  73 

1868  ... 

108  89 

■ 1873  ... 

90  99 

1878  .. 

162  16 

1864 

93  43 

1869  ... 

114  82 

1874  ... 

127  73 

1879  ... 

113  41 

The  chief  river  is  the  Kundalika.  Besides  the  Kundalika  there 
are  the  Achabdg,  theGanga  near  Roha,  and  the  Salunkhedi,  all  falling 
into  the  Kundalika  creek.  The  rice  lands  are  very  well  watered 
during  the  rainy  season,  but  in  the  cold  and  hot  months  the  supply 
of  drinking  water  is  defective.  In  1881-82  there  were  205  wells, 
two  dams,  forty^five  ponds,  and  108  streams  and  springs. 

In  the  south  and  east  on  the  hill  slopes  and  uplands  the  soil  is 
a mixture  of  earth  and  broken  trap  or  muram.  In  the  level  parts 
the  soil  varies  from  reddish  to  yellow  or  black.  It  is  in  places 
very  fertile  and  suited  both  for  early  and  for  late  crops. 

In  1881-82, 6343  holdings  or  Jchdtda  were  recorded  with  an  average 
area  of  84  acres  and  an  average  rental  of  £1  13s.  (Rs.  164).  If 
equally  divided  among  the  agricultural  population,  these  holdings 
would  represent  an  allotment  of  5-^-^  acres  at  a yearly  rent  of 
19s.  Qd.  (Rs.  9|).  Distributed  among  the  whole  population  the 
share  to  each  would  amount  to  1-|-  acres,  and  the  incidence  of  the 
land  tax  to  4s.  8d.  (Rs.  2-5-4). 

The  survey  rates  were  fixed  in  1863  for  thirty  years.  The  54,232 
occupied  acres,  at  average  acre  rates  of  11s.  ^d.  (Rs.  5-8-3)  for  rice 
land,  7s.  8|c?.  (Rs.  3-13-9)  for  garden  land,  and  4|d.  (3  annas  2 pies) 
for  uplands,  yielded  £10,479  6s.  (Rs.  1,04,793).  The  remaining  375 
acres  of  arable  waste  were  rated  at  £47  10s.  (Rs.  475)  and  alienations 
at  £431 16s.  (Rs.  4318).  Deducting  alienations  £431 16s.  (Rs.  4318), 
and  adding  quit-rents  £207  (Rs.  2070)  and  grass  lands  £48  (Rs.  480), 
the  total  rental  of  the  151  villages  amounted  to  £10,781  16s. 
(Rs.  1,07,818).  The  following  statement  gives  the  details  : 


Roha  Rent  Roll,  1878-79. 


ARABIiE  lASD. 

Occupied. 

U.N'OCCUPIED. 

Total. 

Acres. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Acre 

rate. 

Acres. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Acre 

rate. 

Acres. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Acre 

rate. 

Government : 

Rs. 

Rs.  a.  p. 

Rs. 

Rs.  a.  p. 

Rs. 

Rs.  a.  p. 

17,654 

97,450 

5 8 3 

148 

431 

2 14  6 

17,802 

97,881 

5 7 1 

21 

84 

3 13  9 

21 

84 

3 13  9 

Hill  

36,557 

7259 

0 3 2 

227 

44 

0 3 1 

36,784 

7303 

0 3 2 

Total  ... 

54,232 

1,04,793 

375 

475 

54,607 

1,05,268 

... 

Alienated  : 

656 

3135 

ll  12  5 

656 

3135 

4 12  5 

Hill  

4047 

1183 

»0  4 8 

... 

... 

4047 

1183 

0 4 8 

Total  ... 

4703 

4318 

... 

4703 

4318 

... 

Total : 

18,310 

1,00,585 

5 7 1 

148 

431 

2 14  7 

18,458 

1,01,016 

5 7 6 

21 

84 

3 13  0 

21 

84 

3 18  9 

Hill  

40,604 

8442 

0 3 9 

227 

44 

0 3 1 

40,831 

8486 

0 3 3 

Total  ... 

58,935'  1,09,111 

375 

475 

59,310 

1,09,586 

... 
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According  to  the  1881-82  returns  44,835  people  owned  8370 
houses,  4669  ploughs,  247  carts,  6968  bullocks,  5653  cows,  4815 
buffaloes,  87  horses,  2293  sheep  and  goats,  and  7 asses. 

In  1880-81  of  58,781  acres,  the  total  area  of  occupied  land,  17,010 
or  28’93  per  cent  were  fallow  or  under  grass.  Of  the  remaining 
41,771  acres  955  were  twice  cropped.  Of  the  42,726  acres  under 
actual  tillage  grain  crops  occupied  39,233  acres  or  91 '82  per  cent, 
18,179  of  them  under  rice  hhdt  Oryza  sativa,  9122  under  ndchni 
Eleusine  coracana,  8580  under  chenna  wW  Panicum  miliare,  3351 
under  Jcodra  Paspalum  scrobiculatum,  and  1 under  wheat  gahu 
Triticum  gestivum.  Pulses  occupied  3179  acres  or  7'44  per  cent, 
1068  of  them  under  udicl  Phaseolus  mungo,  426  under  mug 
Phaseolus  radiatus,  322  under  tur  Cajanus  indicus,  209  under 
gram  harhhara  Cicer  arietinum,  and  1154  undei\  other  pulses. 
Oilseeds  occupied  264  acres  or  0-61  per  cent,  all  ^f  them  under 
gingelly  seed  til  Sesamum  indicum.  Fibres  occupied  13  acres  or 
0-03  per  cent,  all  of  them  under  brown  hemp  amhddi  Hibiscus 
cannabinus.  Miscellaneous  crops  occupied  37  acres  or  0 08  per  cent, 
5 of  them  under  sugarcane  us  Saccharum  officinarum,  and  the 
remaining  32  under  various  vegetables  and  fruits. 

The  1881  population  returns  show,  of  44,835  people  42,463  or 
94-70  per  cent  Hindus  ; 1869  or  4-17  per  cent  Musalmans  ; 488 
or  1-08  per  cent  Beni-Israels ; 11  Christians;  and  4 Parsis.  The 
details  of  the  Hindu  castes  are  ; 1367  Brahmans ; 389  Kayasth 
Prabhus  and  4 Patane  Prabhus,  writers;  918  Lingayats,  161  Jains, 
126  Vd-nis,  merchants  and  traders;  21,098  Kunbis,  4048  Agris, 
and  73  Malis,  husbandmen ; 644  Sonars,  gold  and  silver  smiths  ; 
507  Kumbhars,  potters ; 517  Sutars,  carpenters  ; 309  Shimpis,  tailors; 
279  Katdris,  wood  turners ; 202  Buruds,  basket  makers  ; 144  Kasdrs 
and  Tdmbats,  copper  smiths  and  lac  bracelet  sellers,  71  Telis,  oilmen; 
32  Belddrs,  stone  masons;  16  Lohdrs,  blacksmiths;  5 Pdtharvats, 
carvers  and  stone  masons;  4 Koshtis,  3 Khatris,  and  3 Sdlis, 
weavers ; 2 Kangdris,  dyers  ; 47  Guravs,  musicians ; 406  Nhavis, 
barbers  ; 276  Parits,  washermen ; 705  Gavlis,  milk-sellers  ; 547 
Dhangars,  shepherds  ; 1746  Kolis  and  323  Bhois,  fishers  and  sailors  ; 
347  Bhanddris,  palm-juice  drawers;  43  Ghisddis,  tinkers;  22 
Pardeshis  and  5 Rdmoshis,  messengers  and  watchmen ; 9 Khatiks, 
butchers  ; 1961  Kdthkaris,  249  Vanjdris,  82  Thdkurs,  and  32  Vadars, 
unsettled  tribes  ; 803  Chdinbhdrs,  leather  workers  ; 3386  Mhdrs,  and 
74  Mdngs,  village  servants;  2 Bhangis,  scavengers;  254  Gosdvis, 
169  Jangams,  36  Gondhalis,  and  17  Holdrs,  beggars. 

]\Ia  ngaon  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Roha,  on  the  east  by  the 
Pant  Sachiv  s territory  and  Mahdd,  on  the  south  by  Mahdd,  and  on 
the  west  by  the  Habsdn  or  Janjira.  Its  area  is  353  square  miles  ; 
its  (1881)  population  81,085  or  229  to  the  square  mile  ; and  its 
(1880-81)  realizable  land  revenue  £14,965  (Rs.  1,49,650). 

Of  the  353  square  miles  surveyed  in  detail  nearly  three-fourths 
of  a square  mile  are  occupied  by  the  lands  of  alienated  villages. 
The  remainder  according  to  the  revenue  survey  contains  126,654 
acres  or  58-3  per  cent  of  arable ; 30,380  acres  or  6-2  per  cent  of 
unarable  ; 490  acres  or  O’l  per  cent  of  grass  or  Jcv^ran  ; 22,420  acres 
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or  lO’S  per  cent  o£  forest;  and  54,508  acres  or  25-1  per  cent  of 
village  sites,  roads,  rivers,  and  streams.  From  the  126,654  acres 
of  arable  land  456  acres  have  to  be  taken  on  account  of  alienated 
land  in  Government  villages.  Of  the  balance  of  126,198  acres,  the 
actual  area  of  surveyed  arable  Government  land,  94,087  acres  or 
74' 2 per  cent  were  under  tillage  in  1880-81. 

Except  towards  the  south  the  country  is  broken  by  a number  of 
detached  hills.  Towards  the  north  and  west,  near  the  Manddd  river, 
most  of  the  country  is  a rugged  upland  rising  into  isolated  peaks 
and  with  many  low  winding  spurs  covered  with  brushwood  and 
coppice. 

Except  in  some  of  the  western  uplands  where  the  sea  breeze 
reaches,  Mdngaon  is  hot  during  the  hot  months.  During  the  fifteen 
years  ending  1881  the  rainfall  averaged  118 '18  inche.s.  The  details 
are : 


Mangaon  Rainfall,  1867  - 1881. 


Year. 

Rainfall 

Year. 

Rainfall 

Year. 

Rainfall 

Year. 

Rainfall 

Ye.ar. 

Rainfall 

Ins.  Cts. 

Ins.  Cts. 

Ins.  Cts. 

Ins.  Cts. 

Ins.  Cts. 

1867 

136  72 

1870  ... 

Ill  96 

1873  ... 

90  4 

1876  ... 

107  6 

1879  ... 

126  84 

1868 

97  81 

1871  ... 

104  4 

1874  ... 

139  27 

1877  ... 

113  34 

1880  .. 

100  38 

1869 

84  10 

1872  ... 

129  48 

1876  ... 

140  33 

1878  ... 

185  84 

1881  ... 

106  7 

The  chief  rivers  are  the  Ghod  with  a winding  southerly  course  of 
about  twenty  miles  and  its  tributary  the  Nizdmpur-Kal  with  a 
south-westerly  course  of  eighteen  miles.  The  water  supply  in  most 
of  the  villages  is  scanty.  In  1881-82  there  were  in  all  465  wells,  one 
dam,  206  ponds,  and  227  streams  and  springs. 

The  soil  is  poorer  than  in  Pen  or  Alihag,  and  it  has  a larger 
proportion  of  arable  upland. 

In  1881-82,  13,450  holdings  or  hhdtds  were  recorded  with  an 
average  area  of  9^®^  acres  and  an  average  rental  of  £1  2s.  (Rs.  11). 
If  equally  divided  among  the  agricultural  population  these  holdings 
would  represent  an  allotment  of  61  acres,  at  a yeai'ly  rent  of  14s. 
lOd.  (Rs.  7-6-8).  If  distributed  among  the  whole  population  of 
the  sub-division,  the  share  to  each  would  amount  to  1 \ acres,  and 
the  incidence  of  the  land  tax  to  3s.  7d.  (Re.  1-12-8). 

The  survey  rates  were  fixed  in  1863-66  for  thirty  years.  The 
125,206  occupied  acres,  at  average  acre  rates  of  8s.  11(?.  (Rs.  4-7-4) 
for  rice  land,  7s.  l\d.  (Rs.  3-12-10)  for  garden  land,  and  4|d 
(3  annas  3 pies)  for  upland,  yielded  £14,814  4s.  (Rs.  1,48,142).  The 
remaining  274  acres  of  arable  waste  were  rated  at  £25  4s.  (Rs.  252) 
and  alienations  at  £194  10s.  (Rs.l945).  Deducting  alienations  £194 
10s.  (Rs.  1945),  and  adding  quit-rents  £139  4s.  (Rs.  1392)  and  grass 
lands  18s.  (Rs.  9),  the  total  rental  amoimted  to  £14,979  10s. 
(Rs.  1,49,795).  The  following  statement  gives  the  details : 
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Mdngaon  Rent  Roll,  187S-79. 


OCCOPtED. 

■Unoccupied. 

Total. 

Arable  Land. 

Acres. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Acre 

rate. 

Acres. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Acre 

rate. 

Acres. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Acre 

rate. 

Rs. 

Rs.  a.  p. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

a.  p. 

Rs. 

Rs.  a.  p. 

Government ; 

Rice 

28,806 

1,28,441 

4 

7 4 

34 

109 

3 

2 9 

28,840 

1,28,650 

4 7 3 

Garden 

18 

70 

3 

12  10 

... 

.. 

18 

70 

3 12  10 

Hill 

96,382 

19,631 

0 

3 3 

^0 

143 

0 

9 5 

96,622 

19,774 

0 3 3 

Total  ... 

125,200 

1,48,142 

... 

274 

252 

125,480 

1,48,394 

... 

Alienated : 

Rice 

426 

1643 

3 

13  7 

426 

1643 

3 13  7 

Hill 

1449 

302 

0 

3 4 

... 

... 

•• 

1449 

302 

0 3 4 

Total  ... 

1875 

1945 

... 

... 

... 

•• 

1875 

1945 

.«« 

Total : 

Rice 

29,232 

1,30,084 

4 

7 2 

34 

109 

3 

2 9 

29,266 

1,30,193 

4 7 3 

Garden 

18 

70 

3 12  10 

... 

... 

18 

70 

3 12  10 

Hill 

97,831 

19,933 

0 

3 3 

240 

143 

0 

9 5 

98,071 

20,076 

0 3 3 

Total ... 

127,081 

1,50,087 

... 

274 

252 

127,355 

1,50,339 

... 

According  to  the  1881  returns  81,085  people  owned  15,510  houses, 
4532  ploughs,  251  carts,  12,032  bullocks,  10,264  cows,  9943 
buffaloes,  107  horses,  and  4771  sheep  and  goats. 

In  1880-81,  of  123,609  acres,  the  total  area  of  occupied  land, 
29,522  or  23’88  per  cent  were  fallow  or  under  grass.  Of  the 
remaining  94,087  acres  451  were  twice  cropped.  Of  the  94,538 
acres  under  actual  tillage  grain  crops  occupied  84,355  acres  or 
89'22  per  cent,  28,482  of  them  under  rice  hhdt  Oryza  sativa,  20,000 
under  ndchni  Eleusine  coracana,  19,895  under  kodra  Paspalum 
scrobiculatum,  and  15,978  under  chenna  vari  Panicum  miliare. 
Pulses  occupied  7115  acres  or  7‘52  per  cent,  3144  of  them  under 
wfZicZ  Phaseolus  mungo,  1557  under  gram  harbhara  Cicer  arietinum, 
874  under  tur  Cajanus  indicus,  673  under  mug  Phaseolus  radiatus, 
and  867  under  other  pulses.  Oilseeds  occupied  1591  acres  or  1-68 
per  cent,  all  of  them  under  gingelly  seed  til  Sesamum  indicum. 
Fibres  occupied  1439  acres  or  1'52  per  cent,  all  of  them  under  brown 
hemp  ambddi  Hibiscus  cannabinus.  Miscellaneous  crops  occupied 
38  acres  or  0‘04  per  cent,  7 of  them  under  sugarcane  us  Saccharum 
officinarum,  and  the  remaining  31  under  various  vegetables  and 
fruits. 

The  1881  population  returns  show,  of  81,085  people  76,131  or 
93‘89  per  cent  Hindus ; 4833  or  5‘96  per  cent  Musalmans ; and 
121  or  0‘ 14  per  cent  Beni-Israels.  The  details  of  the  Hindu  castes 
are  : 1901  Brahmans ; 879  Kayasth  Prabhus  and  12  P4t4ne  Prabhus, 
writers  ; 1963  Vdnis,  169  Ling4yats,  and  53  Jains,  merchants  and 
traders  ; 43,321  Kunbis,  362  Agris,  17  Mdlis,  husbandmen  ; 1036 
Sondrs,  gold  and  silver  smiths ; 1037  Kumbhdrs,  potters ; 844 
Sutdrs,  carpenters ; 409  Telis,  oilmen ; 348  Shimpis,  tailors ; 320 
Buruds,  basket  makers ; 304  K^sd,rs,  copper  smiths  and  lac  bracelet 
sellers ; 99  Kachhis,  fruit-sellers ; 242  Sdlis,  22  Koshtis  and  7 
Khatris,  weavers  ; 41  Kdt^is,  wood  turners  ; 11  Jingars,  saddlers  ; 
7 Piitharvats,  carvers  and  stone  masons ; 5 Sangars,  blanket 
weavers;  30  Guravs  and  16  Ghadsis,  musicians;  740  Nhdvis, 
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barbers  ; 307  Farits,  washermen  ; 3253  Gavlis,  milk  sellers ; 701 
Dhangars,  shepherds;  1248  Kolis,  GO  Bhois,  and  18  Khdrvis,  fishers 
and  sailors;  118  Bhandaris,  palm-juice  drawers;  79  Sdrekaris, 
labourers;  28  Khdtiks,  butchers;  9 Pardeshis,  messengers;  8 Kalans, 
labourers;  1573  Kdthkaris,  50  Vanjaris,  45  Thdkurs,  and  7 Vadars, 
unsettled  tribes;  1976  Chambhars,  leather  workers;  11,521  Mhdrs, 
and  100  Mdngs,  village  servants;  427  Gosdvis,  286  Jangams,  76 
Joshis,  31  Gondhalis,  7 Holars,  5 Gopals,  and  3 Jogis,  beggars. 

Maha'd  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Mangaon  and  the  Pant 
Sachiv’s  territory,  on  the  east  by  the  Pant  Sachiv’s  territory,  on 
the  south  by  Satdra  and  by  Khed  in  Ratndgiri,  and^on  the  west  by 
Janjira  and  by  Ddpoli  in  Katnjlgiri.  Its  area  is  459  square  miles, 
its  (1881)  population  109,391  or  238  to  the  square  mile,  audits 
(1880)  realizable  land  revenue  £14,189  (Rs.  1,41,890). 

Of  459  square  miles,  the  area  surveyed  in  detail,  14J  are  occupied 
by  the  land  of  alienated  villages.  The  remainder,  according  to 
the  revenue  survey,  contains  172,573  acres  or  5 9 '2  per  cent  of 
arable;  6739  acres  or  2 3 per  cent  of  unarable;  2164  acres  or  0-7 
per  cent  of  grass  ; 33,698  acres  or  11  *5  per  cent  of  forest  reserves  ; 
and  73,801  acres  or  25'3  per  cent  of  village  sites,  roads  and  rivers. 
From  the  172,573  acres  of  arable  land  1822  have  to  be  taken  on 
account  of  alienated  lands  in  Government  villages.  Of  the  balance 
of  170,751  aci’es,  the  actual  area  of  arable  Govermnent  land,  89,342 
acres  or  1'57  per  cent  were  in  1880-81  under  tillage. 

In  the  north  is  a range  of  hills  that  centres  in  the  great  fortified 
scarp  of  R4ygad.  Towards  the  south  the  country  is  wild  and  rugged, 
broken  by  many  spurs  from  the  Mahdbaleshvar  hills.  Along  the 
central  plain  of  the  Savitri  and  up  the  valleys  of  its  tributaries, 
though  the  country  is  much  broken  by  low  bare  hills  there  is  a 
large  area  of  rice  and  garden  land. 

Mahad  is  almost  entirely  cut  off  from  the  sea  breeze  and  is 
subject  to  much  greater  changes  of  temperature  than  most  of  the 
district.  During  January  and  February  the  nights  are  sometimes 
surprisingly  cold.  But  the  days  are  almost  always  hot,  and  from  the 
end  of  February  till  the  break  of  the  rains  tli^  heat  is  generally 
oppressive.  The  rainfall  is  heavy,  the  average  fall  during  the  twenty- 
two  years  ending  1881  being  123’60  inches.  The  details  are  : 


Malidd  Baiiifcdl,  1860 -ISSl. 


Year. 

Rainfall. 

Year. 

Rainfall. 

Year. 

Rainfall. 

Year. 

Rainfall. 

Year. 

Rainfall. 

Ins.  Cts. 

- 

Ins.  eta 

Ins.  Cts. 

Ins.  Cts. 

Ins.  Cts. 

1860 

84  14 

1865  ... 

108  83 

1870  ... 

112  36 

1875  ... 

160  69 

1880  ... 

95  0 

1861 

156  3.3 

1866  ... 

124  57 

1871  ... 

109  54 

1876  ... 

104  6 

1881  ... 

122  14 

1862 

135  61 

1867  ... 

124  68 

1872  ... 

131  30 

1877  ... 

99  8 

1863 

177  9 

1868  ... 

111  54 

1873  ... 

113  65 

1878  ... 

lt5^  17 

1864 

98  12 

1869  ... 

no  94 

1874  ... 

150  30 

1879  ... 

127  60 

The  chief  river  is  the  Savitri,  which  takes  its  rise  near 
Mahdbaleshvar  and  runs  through  the  sub-division  in  a north  and 
then  in  a westerly  course.  Five  of  the  Savitri’s  tributaries  are  streams 
of  considerable  size.  The  right  bank  tributaries  are  theKdmthi  which 
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joins  the  Sdvitri  after  a southerly  course  of  four  miles  at  Boraj  ; the 
Rdygad-Kill  with  a course  of  about  twenty  miles,  which  falls  into  the 
Sdvitri  about  four  miles  above  Mahd,d ; and  the  Gandhari  with  a 
southerly  course  of  about  twelve  miles  falling  into  the  S^vitri  a 
little  below  MahM.  The  left  bank  tributaries  are  the  Chola  with 
a northerly  course  of  about  ten  miles  joining  the  Savitri  close  to 
Polddpur,  and  the  Ndgeshvari  with  a northerly  course  of  about 
fourteen  miles  falling  into  the  Sdvitri  opposite  Ddsgaon.  Besides 
[ these  rivers  there  were  in  1881-82,  771  wells,  fifty-two  ponds,  and 
476  streams  and  springs. 

The  rice  lands  of  Mahad  are  particularly  fertile,  especially  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mahad,  Ghodegaon,  and  Birvadi,  where  the  greater 
portion  of  the  land  bears  a rich  second  crop  of  gram  tur  and  ijdvta. 

In  1881-82,  17,078  holdings  or  khdtds  were  recorded  with  an 
average  area  of  10  acres  and  an  average  rental  of  16s.  \d.  (Rs.  8-0-8). 
If  equally  divided  among  the  agricultural  population,  these  holdings 
would  represent  an  allotment  of  7|  acres  at  a yearly  rental  of  12s. 
8d.  (Rs.  6-5-4).  Distributed  among  the  whole  population,  the  share 
to  each  would  amount  to  1^  acres,  and  the  incidence  of  the  land  tax 
to  2s.  6d.  (Rs.  1^). 

The  survey  rates  were  fixed  in  1866  for  thirty  years.  The  170,756 
occupied  acres,  at  average  acre  rates  of  8s.  5^^.  (Rs.  4-3-6)  for  rice 
land,  6s.  od.  (Rs.  3-3-4)  for  garden  land,  and  d^d.  (2  annas  11  'pies) 
for  uplands,  yielded  £13,784  6s.  (Rs.  1,37,843).  The  remaining 
1610  acres  of  arable  waste  were  rated  at  £35  (Rs.  350)  and  alienations 
at  £1474  4s.  (Rs.  14,742).  Deducting  alienations  £1474  4s.  (Rs. 
14,742),  and  adding  quit-rents  £388  (Rs.  3880)  and  grass  lands 
£1  14s.  (Rs.  17),  the  total  rental  of  the  249  villages  amounted  to 
£14,209  (Rs.  1,42,090).  The  following  statement  gives  the  details  : 


Malidd  Rent  Roll,  1878-79. 


Arable  Land. 

Occupied. 

Unoccupied. 

Total. 

Acres. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Acre 

rate. 

Acres. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Acre 

rate. 

Acres. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Acre 

rate. 

Rs, 

Rs.  a.  p. 

Rs. 

Rs.  a.  p. 

Rs. 

Rs.  a.  p. 

Government : 

Rice  ... 

26,364 

1,11,204 

4 3 6 

40 

106 

2 9 7 

26,394 

1,11,310 

4 3 5 

Garden 

21 

68 

3 3 4 

- • t 

21 

68 

3 3 4 

Hill 

144,381 

26,571 

0 2 11 

1670 

244 

0 2 5 

145,951 

26,815 

0 2 11 

Total  ... 

170,756 

1,37,843 

... 

1610 

350 

172,366 

1,38,193 

... 

Alienated 

9177 

14,742 

... 

... 

9177 

14,742 

... 

Total... 

179,933 

1,62,585 

1610 

350 

... 

181,543 

1,52,935 

... 

According  to  the  1881  returns  109,391  people  owned  21,156 
houses,  11,389  ploughs,  179  carts,  17,218  bullocks,  13,741  cows, 
9738  buffaloes,  47  horses,  and  3821  sheep  and  goats. 

In  1880-81  of  170,546  acres,  the  total  area  of  occupied  land, 
81,204  or  47‘61  per  cent  were  fallow  or  under  grass.  Of  the 
remaining  89,342  acres  1076  were  twice  cropped.  Of  the  90,418 
acres  under  actual  tillage  grain  crops  occupied  85,675  acres  or 
9475  per  cent,  29,109  of  them  under  ndchni  Eleusine  coracana,  27,591 
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under  rice  hhdt  Oryza  sativa,  20,577  under  chenna  vari  Panicum 
miliare,  and  8398  under  koclra  Paspalum  scrobiculatum.  Pulses 
occupied  2440  acres  or  2'69  per  cent,  1439  of  them  under  udid 
Phaseolus  mungo,  426  under  tur  Cajanus  indicus,  331  under  mug 
Phaseolus  radiatus,  and  244  under  other  pulses.  Oilseeds  occupied 
2245  acres  or  2 '48  per  cent,  all  of  them  under  gingelly  seed  til 
Sesamum  indicum.  Fibres  occupied  K)  acres  or  0 01  per  cent,  all 
of  them  under  brown  hemp  amhddi  Hibiscus  cannabinus. 
Miscellaneous  crops  occupied  48  acres  or  O'OS  per  cent,  10  of  them 
under  sugarcane  us  Saccharum  ofEcinarum,  and  the  remaining  38 
under  various  vegetables  and  fruits. 

The  1881  population  returns  show,  of  109,391  people,  102,640  or 
93’82  per  cent  Hindus  ; 6725  or  614  per  cent  Musalmans ; 19 
Christians  ; 5 Beni-Isrdels  ; and  2 Pdrsis.  The  details  of  the  Hindu  . 
castes  are ; 1999  Brdhmans ; 1006  Kayasth  Prabhus  and  3 
Patdne  Prabhus,  writers ; 2091  Vdnis,  325  Lingdyats,  49  Jains, 

7 Bhdtias,  and  5 Johdris,  merchants  and  traders;  65,649  Kunbis  • 
and  3 Mdlis,  husbandmen;  1597  Sondrs,  gold  and  silver  smiths;  ' 
1533  Sutdrs,  carpenters;  1048  Kumbhdrs,  potters;  562  Shimpis,  ■ 
tailors;  381  Buruds,  basket  makers;  314  Kdsdrs  and  Tdmbat.s,  i 
copper  smiths  and  lac  bracelet  makers ; 154  Telis,  oilmen ; 102  j 
Sdlis,  weavers ; 71  Belddrs,  stone  masons ; 28  Otdris,  casters ; 27 
Pdtharvats,  carvers  and  stone  masons  ; 1 7 Lohdrs,  blacksmiths  ; j 

8 Khatris,  weavers  ; 7 Sangars,  blanket  weavers  ; 5 Jingars,  saddle  ^ 
makers ; 150  Guravs  and  8 Ghadsis,  musicians ; 86  Bhdts,  bards  ; -i 
1056  Nhdvis,  barbers ; 664  Parits,  washermen  ; 2332  Gavlis,  milk  '■ 
sellers  ; 752  Dhangars,  shepherds  ; 1281  Kolis,  892  Bhois,  52  Gdbits, 
and  35  Khdrvis,  fishers  and  sailors ; 123  Bhanddris,  palm-juice 
drawers  ; 64  Ghisddis,  tinkers  ; 40  Khdtiks,  butchers  ; 39  Shindes, 
husbandmen;  23  Pardeshis,  messengers ; 11  Sdrekaris,  labourers; 
794  Kathkaris,  47  Thdkurs,  5 Bhils,  and  1 Vanjdri,  unsettled 
tribes;  1521  Chdmbhdrs,  leather  workers;  14,684  Mhdrs  and  66 
Mdngs,  village  servants  ; 3 Bhangis,  scavengers  ; 517  Jangams,  231 
Gosdvis,  107  Kolhdtis,  51  Gondhalis,  9 Gopdls,  3 Joshis,  and  2 
Bairdgis,  beggars. 
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Akshi,  three  miles  south  of  Alibag,  is  one  of  the  chief  garden  or  Chapter  XIV. 
hdgdyat  villages  in  the  Alibdg  sub-division.  Compared  with  338  pioneg  ofTnterest 
houses  and  1359  people  in  1850,  in  1881  it  had  240  houses  and  1286 
people,  of  whom  1261  were  Hindus,  twenty  were  Beni-Isrdels  or  Akshi. 
Indian  Jews,  and  five  were  Musalmans.  The  lands  of  Akshi, 

N^gaon,  and  Revdanda  or  Cheul,  form  the  belt  of  gardens  and  palm 
groves  which  stretches  about  seven  miles  along  the  coast  south  of 
Alibdg.  From  these  gardens  large  quantities  of  vegetables,  especially 
of  dudhydbhoplas  Oucurbita  lagenaria,  hhendjes  Hibiscus  esculentus, 
govdHcha  shengas  Dolichos  faboeformis,  mangoes,  lemons,  pine- 
apples, plantains,  and  betel-leaves  go  to  Bombay  in  the  fair  season. 

They  are  taken  to  Bombay  by  Kolis  and  bought  from  them  by 
Bombay  Bhdtids  and  Musalmans.  From  the  Alibag- Cheul  road  the 
Akshi  houses  are  nearly  hidden  by  thick  palm  and  mango  groves  and 
luxuriant  underwood.  The  chief  householders  are  Brahmans  and 
Chavkalshis ; the  poorer  classes  Bhandaris,  Kunbis,  and  Kolis.  On 
the  south  side  of  the  Alibag  creek  is  an  old  reservoir  with  a greatest 
depth  of  fourteen  feet,  an  area  of  about  three  acres,  and  a supply  of 
water  that  lasts  throughout  the  year.  Akshi  has  two  temples,  one 
of  K^lkaborva  Devi  and  the  other  of  Someshvar  Mahddev.  About 
twejity-five  paces  from  the  Devi’s  temple,  on  the  road,  to  the  left  of 
the  house  of  one  Rama  Ndik,  is  an  inscribed  stone  4' 3"  long  by  V 
broad.  Above  are  the  sun  and  moon  followed  by  the  ass-curse ; 
then  comes  a roughly  cut  writing  of  nine  lines  in  the  Devandgari 
character,  and,  below  the  writing,  a second  representation  of  the  sun 
and  moon.  About  ten  feet  to  the  left  of  the  Someshvar  temple  is 
an  inscribed  stone,  5'  5"  long  by  V 3"  broad.  Above  are  the  sun 
and  moon  followed  by  fifteen  lines  of  writing  in  the  Devandgari 
character  and  below  the  writing  is  the  ass-curse. 

Aliba'g,  north  latitude  18°  39"  and  east  longitude  72°  57",  the  AlibAo. 
head-quarters  of  the  Kolaba  district  and  the  chief  town  of  the 
Alibag  sub-division,  had  in  1881  an  area  of  398|  acres,  6376  people, 
and  a municipal  revenue  of  £611  (Rs.  6110). 

The  town  lies  on  the  coast,  nineteen  miles  south  of  Bombay, 
at  the  mouth  of  a tidal  creek,  locally  known  as  the  Sakhar  creek, 
from  the  village  of  Sdkhar  on  its  southern  bank.  On  the  east  side 
of  the  town  is  a salt  marsh,  covered  with  water  at  high  tides,  which 


^ Besides  the  Accounts  of  Forts  which  have  been  contributed  by  Mr,  E.  H.  Moscardi, 
C.S. , this  chapter  owes  much  to  additions  and  corrections  by  Mr,  W,  F,  Sinclair, 
C.S.,  Mr,  T,  S.  Hamilton,  C.S.,  and  Mr,  H,  Kennedy. 
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i.s  gradually  being  reclaimed,  and,  on  the  west,  between  the  town  and 
the  sea,  is  a belt  of  cocoa  palms  which  extend  along  the  coast  both 
to  the  north  and  south  for  many  miles.  The  view  of  Alibag,  as  it  is 
approached  from  the  sea,  is  exceedingly  picturesque.  In  the  fore- 
ground is  the  sea-fort  of  Kolaba,  with  its  temples,  ruined  palaces, 
and  trees  ; beyond  is  the  long  line  of  palms  broken  only  by  groups 
of  still  higher  casuarinas,  beneath  which  may  be  distinguished  the 
houses  of  the  European  residents.  The  town  itself  is  almost  hidden 
save  some  huts  in  the  Kolis’  quarter  which  border  on  the  creek.  In 
the  distance  are  the  hills  which  run  like  a backbone  down  the  Alib4g 
sub-division.  Prominent  among  those  immediately  behind  the  town 
are  Ramdharan  with  its  conical  peak,  and  the  fort  of  Sagargad  with 
its  curious  outlying  pinnacle  of  rock.  To  the  left  of  Ramdharan  is 
the  wooded  hill  of  Kankeshvar,  with  a long  spur  stretching  far  to  the 
north,  and  to  the  right  of  Sdgargad  are  the  forest  clad  hills  of 
Beloshi  and  Mahan  reaching  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see  to  the  south. 
To  the  south-east,  over  the  Ndgaon  and  Revdanda  palms,  rise  the  low 
bare  Cheul  hills,  with  a row  of  Buddhist  caves  on  the  south  face, 
and  a shrine  of  Dattatraya  crowning  their  south-east  peak.  At  the 
end  of  the  long  row  of  palms,  on  the  coast  may  be  distinguished  the 
mouth  of  the  Roha  creek  or  Kundalika  river,  the  ruins  of  Revdanda 
on  one  side  and  the  fort  of  Korlai  on  the  other,  with  a background 
of  the  Habsan  and  Roha  hills.  About  two  miles  out  at  sea,  to  the 
south-west  of  the  Kol4ba  Fort,  a round  tower  about  sixty  feet  high, 
marks  the  Cheul  Kadu,  a dangerous  reef  covered  at  high  water,  on 
which  among  other  vessels,  have  been  wrecked  the  Peninsular  and 
Oriental  Company’s  steam-ship  ' Jeddo’  and  the  English  ship  ‘Di 
Vernon.’ 

With  the  exception  of  some  newly  built  two-storied  houses  with 
tiled  roofs  there  are  few  buildings  of  any  size  in  Alibag  and  many 
of  the  dwellings  are  but  thatched  huts.  The  roads  are  well  ^kept 
and  clean  and  the  main  thoroughfares  are  lighted.  The  town  is 
supplied  with  drinking  water  from  a lake  recently  made,  distant 
about  a mile  and  half  to  the  north-east  on  the  I'oad  to  Dharamtar.  On 
the  whole,  Alibag  is  a prosperous  place  and  has  grown  considerably 
in  the  past  ten  years.  On  the  north-west  side  of  the  town,  at  the 
end  of  the  shady  road  which  leads  to  the  jail  and  Government  offices, 
is  an  open  grass  plot  where  the  new  official  residence  for  the  Col- 
lector is  (1883)  being  built.  In  front  is  the  sea  and  behind  is  an  oval 
pond  formed  by  the  quarrying  of  stone  for  the  buildings  in  the 
neighbourhood.  On  the  east  side  of  the  pond  is  the  Hirakot,  now 
used  as  a jail  and  treasury,  a new  row  of  buildings  for  Government 
offices,  and  the  police  lines.  The  Hirakot,  or  Diamond  Fort,  is  built 
of  massive  undressed  blocks  of  trap,  some  of  them  about  foiir  feet 
by  three.  It  is  entered  on  the  south  side  by  a steep  flight  of  steps 
recently  replaced  by  modern  masonry.  At  the  top  of  the  steps,  on 
the  right  hand  side  of  the  doorway,  is  an  image  of  Mdruti  with  a 
spirit  or  devi  under  his  foot.  Immediately  inside,  in  the  gateway, 
are  the  guard-rooms  and  over  these  is  an  office  of  modern  construc- 
tion. The  walls,  which  are  about  thirty  feet  high,  the  ciudain  wall 
being  six  feet  high  and  four  feet  broad,  enclose  a space  some  fifty 
yards  square.  The  cells  for  the  prisoners  are  built  along  the  north 
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and  east  walls,  and  the  treasury  is  on  the  west  side.  In  the  south- 
west corner  is  an  old  well  with  a flight  of  steep  steps. 

At  the  end  of  the  double  row  of  police  lines,  abutting  on  the  main 
road,  are  the  remains  of  a small  outwork,  some  seven  feet  high  and 
150  feet  in  circumference,  built  of  the  same  kind  of  large  stones  as 
the  fort.  On  this  stands  the  chief  constable’s  offica  This  outwork 
was  originally  used  by  one  of  the  Angricls  as  a place  from  which  to 
M^atch  the  Dasara  and  Divdli  (September- October)  festivities,  and 
for  seeing  the  Muharram  processions  when  tdbiits  used  to  be  carried 
to  the  sea.  The  building  was  afterwards  used  as  a dispensary. 

The  Alibd.g  coast  is  open  to  the  strong  sea  breeze,  which  blows 
during  most  of  the  year  and  makes  the  climate  pleasanter  than  in 
the  inland  parts  of  the  district.  la  the  town  the  passage  of  the 
bi'eeze  is  checked  by  the  palms  and  underwood.  But  the  sea 
face,  where  are  the  jail,  the  police  lines,  and  the  dwellings  of  the 
European  officers,  is  much  opener  and  more  healthy.  During  the 
twenty- three  years  ending  1880,  the  Alibdg  rainfall  varied  from  144 
inches  in  1878  to  forty  in  1871,  and  averaged  eighty  inches.  The 
thei'inometer  readings,  for  the  five  years  ending  1879,  show  that  May 
is  the  hottest  month,  with  an  extreme  maximum  of  9 5 '2  and  an 
extreme  minimum  of  80  0,  and  January  the  coldest  month  with  an 
extreme  maximum  of  87'0  and  an  extreme  minimum  of  62'6.  The 
mean  daily  range  of  the  thermometer  is  greatest  (15'4)  in  January 
and  least  (3’4)  in  July. 

The  mouth  of  the  Alibd,g  creek  is  much  blocked  by  shifting  sand 
banks,  and,  during  the  last  ten  years,  the  old  channel,  close  under 
the  south-east  wall  of  the  Kolaba  fort,  has  gradually  silted,  driving 
vessels  to  the  south  of  a large  sand  bank.  The  river  is  always 
difficult  of  navigation,  and  during  strong  north-west  or  south-west 
winds  becomes  exceedingly  dangerous,  even  for  small  craft.  The 
creek  is  nearly  dry  at  low  tide,  and  even  at  high  tide  is  navigable 
only  by  vessels  of  about  six  tons  (25  khandis).  Small  craft  of  five 
to  seven  tons  (20-28  khandis)  at  high  tide  pass  about  four  miles 
further  to  Hatala. 

Large  quantities  of  rice  go  every  year  to  Bombay,  Katndgiri, 
and  the  southern  coast,  and  in  April  and  May  common  green 
mangoes  are  largely  exported  to  Bombay.  In  the  fair  season 
(October- June)  one  of  the  Shepherd  steamers  daily  calls  off  Alibag 
on  its  way  to  and  from  Goa,  the  passage  to  Bombay  taking  from 
two  to  three  hours.  The  sea  trade  returns  for  the  eight  years  ending 
1881-82  show  average  exports  worth  £15,058  (Rs.  1,50,580)  and 
imports  worth  £22,752  (Rs.  2,27,520). 

Alibag  is  well  supplied  with  water.  At  present  (1882)  there  are 
368  wells  and  two  ponds,  compared  with  271  wells  and  one  pond 
in  1850.  The  large  number  of  wells  is  due  to  the  fact  that  water 
is  found  in  the  sandy  soil  within  a few  feet  of  the  surface.  Though 
well  suited  for  irrigating  palm-trees  this  water  is  not  good  to  drink. 
Formerly,  for  their  drinking,  the  well-to-do  brought  water  from  wells 
about  two  miles  east  of  Alibag,  in  the  village  of  Vadgaon  under  the 
Sdgargad  range.  But  the  poor  suffered  from  the  badness  of  the  water 
and  guinea- worm  was  very  common.  In  1875  the  survey  of  an  old 
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pond  at  Veshvi  about  1^  miles  east  of  Alibag,  showed  that,  by  raising 
its  southern  bank,  cutting  out  the  northern  bank,  and  building  two 
earth  dams,  a lake  could  be  formed  22 ^ acres  in  area  and  capa,ble  of 
storing  22,500,000  gallons  of  water,  all  of  which  could  be  delivered 
and  distributed  with  a pressure  of  four  feet  in  the  town  of  Alibdg. 
By  putting  a masonry  dam  across  the  bed  of  the  stream  and  cutting 
a channel  from  the  dam  to  the  head  or  north  end  of  the  lake,  it 
would  be  possible,  by  lifting  a sluice  in  the  dam  and  conducting  the 
river  into  the  channel,  to  keep  the  new  lake  up  to  the  maximum 
level  so  long  as  the  river  ran  dui'ing  the  fair  season.  The  river 
ceases  to  run  between  the  1st  and  the  20th  of  January.  Taking 
the  earlier  date,  on  the  1st  of  January  of  every  year,  the  lake  could 
be  always  at  its  highest  level,  that  is,  containing  22,500,000  gallons 
of  water.  As  the  population  of  Alibdg  is  only  about  6300,  and  as 
there  are  no  industries  requiring  large  quantities  of  water,  it  was 
found  that  a maximum  supply  of  sixteen  gallons  a head  was  ample 
for  ordinary  use.  Therefore  on  the  first  January  in  each  year  there 
would  be  nearly  nine  months’  supply,  while,  in  almost  every  season, 
the  rainfall  in  June  would  fill  the  lake.  If  at  any  time  a larger 
quantity  of  water  was  required,  the  storage  capacity  of  the  lake 
could  be  doubled  or  even  trebled  by  deepening  its  upper  or  northern 
end. 

The  dam  across  the  river  is  200  feet  long,  and  at  its  greatest 
height  feet.  It  is  built  in  the  rocky  bed  of  the  river  of 
rubble  in  Portland  cement,  thus  forming  a step  in  the  river  over 
which  the  stream  flows  easily.  At  the  south  end,  protected  from 
the  stream  by  a curtain  wall,  is  a two-feet  iron  sluice  lifted  by  a 
screw  winch  j from  this  sluice  the  watei’  escapes  into  a hollow 
channel,  which  continuing  for  a third  of  a mile,  empties  into 
the  northern  end  or  head  of  the  lake.  It  has  been  found  easy  to 
fill  the  lake  in  forty-eight  hours.  The  two  new  earthen  dams 
of  the  reservoir  are  respectively  six  and  ten  feet  high,  with  the 
usual  slopes  34  to  one  on  the  water  side,  and  two  to  four  on  the 
outer  side.  They  are  built  of  a very  sticky  earth  which  is  found  on 
the  spot  ; a puddle  wall  runs  through  their  centre,  which  has  been 
carriSi  down  into  solid  ground  throughout  the  whole  length. 
Banks  and  puddle  wall  rise  together  in  layers  of  six  inches  worked 
in  and  consolidated  by  gangs  of  labourers.  Both  the  inside  and 
outside  slopes  and  the  crowns  of  the  banks  are  cased  with  a layer  of 
14  feet  of  the  best  muram  or  broken  trap,  carefully  beaten  and 
consolidated.  The  old  banks  to  the  south  and  east  have  been 
raised  in  the  same  way,  and  they  have  also  had  a trench  cut  through 
their  entire  lengths  deep  into  solid  ground,  which  has  been  filled  with 
puddle  carefully  worked  in  as  above.  All  the  inner  slopes  of  the 
dams  are  pitched  with  rough  stone  laid  edgeways  and  driven  into 
the  face  of  the  banks  with  heavy  rammers,  the  interstices  being 
filled  with  chips  driven  well  home  that  the  banks  may  be  protected 
from  waste  or  wear.  The  crowns  of  all  the  dams  are  covered  with 
a well  consolidated  layer  of  road  metal.  The  building  of  a masonry 
waste  weir  was  found  unnecessary,  as  at  a very  favourable  point 
there  is  a natural  overflow  which  can  carry  off*  all  surplus  water. 
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The  outlet  is  through  a heavy  dam  of  rubble  in  cement,  built  at 
the  east  end  of  the  lake,  carried  on  each  side  into  the  banks.  A 
deep  channel  has  been  dug  from  the  bed  of  the  lake  to  this  dam, 
and,  for  several  feet  before  the  channel  reaches  the  dam,  the  sides 
are  built  in  wing  walls  with  rubble  smoothly  coated  with  cement. 
Two  iron  pipes,  one  a twelve-inch  and  the  other  a nine-inch  pipe, 
ai'e  bedded  at  the  foot  of  the  masonry  dam.  From  the  twelve-inch 
pipe  on  the  outer  side  of  the  dam  a twelve-inch  stoneware  pipe, 
joined  in  cement,  is  carried  twelve  feet  underground  to  a hollow  a 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  distant.  This  is  the  waste  or  sludge  pipe 
through  which,  if  necessary,  the  lake  can  be  run  diy.  The  inner 
mouth  of  the  pipe  is  fitted  with  a plug  which  can  be  lifted  at 
pleasure,  and  during  heavy  rain  scour  the  bottom  of  the  lake.  The 
nine-inch  iron  pipe  is  the  feed  or  outlet  pipe.  It  has  one  mouth  at 
the  lowest  point  from  which  delivery  in  Alibag  is  possible,  and 
another  mouth  five  feet  above,  so  that  water  can  be  drawn  off  either 
seven  or  twelve  feet  below  the  highest  level  of  the  lake  or  ten  feet 
below.  Through  this  pipe  the  water  passes  into  a filter-chamber 
with  eight  compartments,  filled  with  fresh  sand  and  charcoal,  the 
water  passing  over  one  dividing  wall  under  another,  and  so  on,  till 
it  reaches  the  last  or  outlet  compartment,  when  it  escapes  through 
a nine-inch  masonry  pipe  whose  mouth  is  guarded  by  a strainer  of 
metal  gauze. 

The  supply  of  water  is  regulated  by  a simple  beam  fixed  over  the 
outlet  pipe  filled  with  two  wheels  or  blocks.  Over  the  blocks  a light 
chain  supports,  on  the  inside  of  the  lake  a weighted  plug,  and  on  the 
outside,  that  is  in  the  filter  chamber,  a large  copper  float  which  rests 
on  the  surface  of  the  water.  As  the  level  in  the  filter-chamber  rises 
the  float  rises  and  the  weighted  plug  drops  into  the  outlet ; as  the 
level  in  the  filter-chamber  falls  the  float  falls  and  lifts  the  plug.  At 
the  head  of  the  filter-chamber  a vdiite  marble  tablet  has  been  let 
into  the  masonry  with  an  inscription  in  English  and  in  Marathi. 
The  English  runs  : 

The  Royal  Aliba'g  Water  Works  to  commemorate  the  visit  of  H.  R.  H.  the 
Prince  of  Wales  to  India.  The  Bha'u  Sa'heb  Dhondira'j  Vina'yuk  Bivalkar 
generously  presented  Rs.  20,000  for  the  above  works  which  BI.  R.  H.  the  Prince 
of  Wales  was  pleased  to  declare  should  be  known  as  above  entitled.  Commenced 
15th  November  1875,  completed  1st  June  1876.  Arthur  Crawford,  Collector; 
W.  Grey,  C.  E.,  Engineer ; Na'gu  Purbha'ji,  Contractor. 

To  save  the  great  cost  of  iron  mains  Mr.  Crawford,  the  Collector, 
arranged  that  stoneware  pipes  should  be  brought  from  England, 
tested  up  to  a head  of  thirty-five  feet.  These  masonry  pipes  saved 
seventy-five  per  cent  in  cost.  They  worked  well  for  a time,  but, 
before  long,  either  from  faulty  construction  or  from  bad  masonry, 
serious  leakage  was  found  at  the  joints.  This  defect  has  to  some 
extent  been  cured,  but  the  masonry  pipes  are  a doubtful  success.’- 

The  nine-inch  main  from  the  reservoir  is  laid  alongside  of  the 
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* As  the  contractor  who  laid  the  earthenware  pipes  put  an  insuflBcient  quantity 
of  cement  in  the  joints,  roots  of  trees  found  their  way  into  the  joints  and  choked  them. 
In  1879,  the  pipes  were  cleared  and  the  joints  properly  cemented,  but  even  now  (1883) 
there  are  constant  leakages,  and  it  is  a moot  point  whether  ultimately  iron  pipes  will 
not  have  to  be  laid.  Mr.  T.  S.  Hamilton,  C.S. ; Professional  Papers  on  Indian  Engi- 
neering, X.  41  No.  CCCXLIX. 
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high  road  about  a mile  and  a half,  to  a point  in  the  town  where  three 
leading  streets  meet.  On  the  way  it  supplies  a large  cattle-pond,  a 
stone  reservoir  for  the  Mhdi's  and  others  of  low  caste,  and  another 
for  the  little  village  of  Chendra.  Where  the  road  crosses  the  salt 
swamp  at  the  entrance  to  the  town,  arrangements  are  made  to  shut 
off  the  water  from  the  town  with  a sluice,  and  by  opening  a valve 
above  it  to  scour  the  main  from  end  to  end.  At  the  junction  of  the 
three  streets  the  nine-inch  main  ceases,  and  three  four-inch  pipes 
bi'anch  from  it  down  the  three  leading  streets  ; these  four-inch  pipes 
change  to  three-inch  and  finally  to  two-inch  pipes.  At  points 
chosen  by  the  townspeople  are  eighteen  stone  reservoirs,  each 
holding  one  thousand  gallons,  fitted  with  self-acting  ballcocks  to 
keep  the  water  in  the  reservoirs  above  level  and  prevent  overflow. 
The  reservoirs  are  from  two  and  a half  to  four  feet  deep,  built  of 
dressed  blocks  of  trap  brought  from  the  Kolaba  fort,  and  lined 
inside  with  cement.  The  level  of  the  bottom  of  each  reservoir  is 
above  the  level  of  the  nearest  roadside  drains,  and  an  opening  is  left 
filled  with  a plug,  so  that  each  reservoir  can  at  any  time  be 
thoroughly  cleaned.  Round  each  reservoir  is  a stone  pavement  three 
feet  wide.  The  cost  of  the  works  was  £3400  (Rs.  34,000),  of  which 
£2000  (Rs.  20,000)  were  contributed  by  the  Bhdu  Saheb  of  Alibag.^ 

In  1850  there  were  140  tiled  and  1087  thatched  houses  with  an 
average  household  of  three  members.  Most  of  the  houses  facing  the 
roads  wei’e  well  built  and  tiled.  In  1881  there  w^ere  966  tiled  and  180 
thatched  houses.  The  houses  of  the  rich  are  usually  tiled,  with  walls 
at  least  six  feet  high  and  not  very  pointed  roofs.  There  is  frequently 
an  upper  storey  and  inside,  on  both  stories,  rooms  are  partitioned  off 
and  sometimes  matted.  The  houses  of  the  poor  have  low  walls  of 
kdrvi  or  bamboo,  high  pointed  thatched  roofs  and  floors  of  hardened 
mud.  They  have  usually  but  one  room. 

In  1850  there  were  4329  people,  3764  of  whom  were  Hindus,  385 
Musalmans,  158  Beni-Isrd,els,  and  twenty- two  Christians.  In  1872 
the  number  had  increased  to  5473,  of  whom  4903  were  Hindus, 
416  Musalmdns,  nine  Chi’istians,  and  145  others.  In  1881  the 
population  was  returned  at  6376,  of  whom  5674  were  Hindus,  407 
Musalmd,ns,  172  Beni-Israels,  and  123  othei's. 

Alibag,  that  is  Ali’s  Garden,  is  said  to  be  called  after  Ali,  a rich 
Musalman  who  lived  about  200  years  ago  and  made  many  wells 
and  gardens  in  and  near  AlibAg.  Ten  or  eleven  of  Ali’s  weUs 
remain.  The  two  best  known  are  the  Pimpal  well  near  the  large 
banyan  tree  close  to  the  mdmlatdar’s  office  where  also  is  Ali’s  tomb; 
and  the  Ganpati  well  in  front  of  Ganpati’s  temple.  The  site  of 
the  present  town  is  said  to  have  formerly  been  covered  by  the  sea. 
According  to  local  tradition  the  old  settlement  was  at  RAmnAth, 


* The  details  of  cost  are : Head  works  and  main  to  municipal  limits,  £2000 
(Rs.  20,000);  pitching  dams,  £100  (Rs.  1000)  ;and  distribution  mains  and  reseirroirs, 
£1300  (Rs,  13,000).  This  amount  has  been  contributed  from  the  following  sources  : 
£2000  by  the  Bhdu  Sdheb  of  Alibdg;  £1115  by  public  subscriptions  ; £170  from  local 
funds  for  the  reservoir  at  Chendre,  for  the  Mhdrs’  cistern  outside  of  municipal  limits, 
and  for  a reservoir  at  the  Civil  Hospital;  and  £115  by  Government  for  a public 
reservoir. 
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three  quarters  of  a mile  to  the  north  of  Hirakot,  and  Ali’s  garden  Chapter  XIV. 
was  converted  into  the  present  town  towards  the  close  of  the  places  ofinterest. 
seventeenth  century,  when  Angria  made  it  his  head-quarters.  Alibag  Alibao 

has  never  been  a place  of  importance.  In  1771  Mr.  Forbes  visited  ^ ^ 

Alibag  and  was  sumptuously  received  by  Raghoji  Angria  and  his 
minister  Govind  Shet.^  Raghoji  lived  on  the  island  fort  of  Kolaba, 
but  his  palace,  treasury,  stables,  and  gardens  were  on  the  mainland 
in  Alibilg.  It  became  the  head-quarters  of  the  Kolaba  agency  in 
1810.^  Between  1840  and  1850  the  town  was  improved  and  its 
appearance  completely  changed  by  the  making  of  roads. 

The  gardens  of  Alibag,  which  yield  cocoanuts  and  some  fine 
varieties  of  graft  mangoes,  are  among  the  best  in  the  district,  and 
the  value  of  the  produce  is  increased  by  the  ease  with  which  it  can 
be  sent  to  Bombay.  There  is  a vegetable  market,  about  ten 
miscellaneous  shops,  and  ten  taverns,  nine  for  country  and  one  for 
European  liquor. 

Besides  the  district  and  sub-divisional  establishments,  the  chief 
Government  institutions  are  the  sub-judge’s  court,  the  customs 
house,  the  civil  hospital,  the  post  office,  the  English  mission  school,  the 
Government  vernacular  school,  and  the  jail.  There  are  also  a gilds’ 
school  established  by  the  municipality,  a library,  and  two  private 
vernacular  schools.  Alibd,g  has  a printing  and  a lithographic  press 
from  which  issue  two  weekly  Marathi  papers  called  the  Satyasadan, 
or  the  Abode  of  Truth,  and  the  Sharabh  or  Grasshopper,  and  two 
monthly  Marathi  magazines  called  Abala  Mitra  or  the  Friend  of 
the  Weak  that  is  of  women,  and  Saddharma  Dip  or  the  Light  of 
True  Religion. 

The  municipality  was  established  in  1864.  In  1880-81  it  had  an 
income  of  £611  (Rs.  6110),  representing  a taxation  of  2s.  3d.  (Re.  1|) 
a head.  The  yearly  expenditure  amounts  to  about  £650  (Rs.  6500). 

The  chief  improvements  have  been  under  water- works  and  conser- 
vancy. A scheme  is  under  consideration  for  converting  the  night- 
soil  into  manure  by  mixing  it  with  the  ashes  of  the  town  sweepings. 

There  are  five  chief  Hindu  temples,  dedicated  to  Mahddev,  Vithoba,  Objects. 
Vishnu,  Maruti,  and  Ram.  The  old  Agent’s  Court,  or  Addlat, 
situated  to  the  west  of  the  town,  was  built  about  the  year  1821  by 
Raghoji  Angria  and  has  since  been  used  as  a court-house.  Though 
low  and  plain,  it  is  strongly  built  with  thick  walls  and  massive 
wooden  pillars.  The  court-house  on  the  ground-floor  has  room  for 
about  200  people.  The  court  of  the  subordinate  judge  is  held  in  a 
small  upper  room.  There  are  two  mosques  one  a hundred  years 
and  the  other  ten  years  old ; there  is  also  a synagogue  forty  years 
old.  There  are  two  rest-houses,  one  near  the  girds’  school  and  the 
other  near  the  ticket -box  of  the  Bombay  Steam  Navigation 
Company.  The  Musalmdn  and  Christian  burial  ground  and  the  Hindu 
' burning  ground  are  removed  from  the  town  on  the  north-west. 


^ Oriental  Memoirs,  I.  222-226. 

2 There  was  a mint  at  Alibag,  or  in  Koldba  fort,  at  which  Angria  coined  rupees 
which,  till  lately,  were  known  as  Alibaghi  rupees. 
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Chapter  XIV.  Tlie  little  European  burying  ground,  about  half  a mile  to  the  north 
Places  oflnterest.  Hirakot,  shaded  by  tall  casuarina  trees,  has  the  grave  of  a 
sub-Collector  Mr.  Travers,  who  died  in  1854  and  of  several  English 

Alibag.  French  shipwrecked  sailors.^ 

Hirdlcot.  The  largest  building  in  Alib4g  is  the  Hirdkot  or  Diamond  Fort, 

built  of  massive  blocks  of  black  trap,  to  the  north-west  of  the  town 
within  a hundred  yards  of  the  beach.  It  is  said  to  have  been  built  by 
Kdiihoji  Angria  in  1720.  In  1740  the  great  Peshwa  Bdlaji  Bdjir^v, 
then  a youth  of  twenty,  who  had  come  to  help  Mandji  Angi'ia  against 
his  half-brother  Sambhdji,  distinguished  himself  by  an  attack  on  a 
party  stationed  under  the  Hirakot.  He  drove  them  into  Sambhdji’s 
camp,  killed  twenty-five  or  thirty  men,  and  took  prisoner  Talaji 
Sambhdji’s  half-brother.^  In  1793,  after  Raghoji’s  death,  Jaysin 
who  was  imprisoned  by  Anandib4i,  the  infant  Angria’s  mother, 
escaped,  and  collecting  some  followers  besieged  Hirakot.  AnandibAi 
led  an  army  against  the  besiegers,  and  in  a bloody  and  hard-fought 
battle  defeated  Jay  sing  with  heavy  loss.  After  Afiiandibdi’s  death. 
Jaysing  marched  to  Alibag  and  took  Hirdkot.  Hearing  that  the 
Peshwa  had  promised  to  help  Mdndji,  Jaysing  applied  for  aid 
to  Babui'av,  Sindia’s  commander-in-chief,  who  was  his  relation. 
Bdburav  agreed  to  help  but,  when  he  reached  Alib4g,  he  picked  a 
quarrel  with  Jay  sing  and  took  Hirakot  by  treachery.  Jaysin  g’s  eldest 
son  escaped  to  Bombay,  and,  in  1807,  collecting  a foi*ce  of  2000 
men  under  command  of  one  Bachaji  Shet,  a Revdanda  goldsmith, 
captured  Hirakot.  Hir5,kot  remained  in  the  Angria’s  hands  till  in 
1840,  with  the  rest  of  the  Kolaba  state,  it  passed  to  the  British 
Government. 

Kolaba  Fort.  To  the  south-west  of  Alibag,  about  a furlong  from  the  shore,  is 
the  low  fortified  rock  of  Kol4ba.  It  is  mentioned  as  one  of  Shivdji’s 
forts.®  But  it  did  not  rise  to  consequence  till,  early  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  it  became  the  stronghold  of  the  great  Mar4tha 
admiral  and  pirate  K5.nhoji  Angria.  It  is  a low  rocky  island, 
850  to  900  feet  from  north  to  soutlr,  and,  at  the  broadest,  about  350 
feet  from  east  to  west.  The  fortifications  consist  of  an  isolated 
outwork  to  the  north  and  the  main  fort  enclosed  by  a wall  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  high  and  about  700  paces  in  circuit,  with 
two  gates,  a main  gate  in  the  north-east  and  a small  gate  in  the 
south,  and  seventeen  towers,  four  in  the  corners,  five  on  the  sea  face, 
four  on  the  land  face,  three  on  the  north  face,  and  one  on  the  south 
face.^  Above  the  line  of  the  walls  appear  the  point  of  Ganpati’s 
spire  and  a few  scattered  cocoa  palms.  The  whole  of  the  masonry 


*The  graves  are  (1)  Astley  Cooper  Travers,  Bo.C.S.,  Sub-Collector  and  Joint 
Magistrate  of  Kolilba,  died  11th  June  1854;  (2)  Three  men  of  |Di  Vernon  wrecked 
1st  August  1866;  (3)  Six  men  of  Turzah  (Tirzah)  wrecked  18th  July  1867  ; (4) 
Jean  Bertin,  carpenter  of  ship  Marie  Catherine  drowned  at  Warsoli,  15th  July  1864; 
(5)  Charles  Randall,  died  2l8t  February  1858,  aged  29  ; (6)  Herbert  Henry  Rowell, 
died  31st  March  1861,  infant. 

* Grant  Duffs  Mardthils,  248.  ® Hamilton’s  New  Account,  I.  24.3. 

3 The  names  of  the  seventeen  towers,  most  of  which  can  still  be  traced,  are  Nagdr- 
kliAni,  Ganesh,  Madi,  TopkhAni,  Surya,  Hanumant  afterwards  kuoAvn  by  the  name 
of  Hagrya,  BhavAni,  Pira,  GolandAj,  DArukhAni,  EshvantdAri,  NAla,  Ghanchakra, 
Fatya,  Darya,  Mauohandra,  and  BAbdev.  Each  of  these  towers  is  said  to  have  been 
guarded  night  and  day  by  four  men. 
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is  of  large  squared  blocks  of  trap  fitted  without  mortar.  Beginning  Chapt^  XIV. 
from  the  north,  the  outwork,  which  is  known  as  Sarjakot,  is  said  places  of  Interest, 
to  have  been  built  after  the  main  fort  to  protect  the  Great  alibAg 

Gate  from  the  artillery  of  Hirakot.  Like  the  rest  of  the  fortifica-  r,.‘ , 

tions  it  is  built  of  big  blocks  of  trap,  about  three  feet  by  two,  put 
together  without  mortar.  The  outer  height  of  the  walls  is  about 
twenty-five  feet.  Inside  a flight  of  thirteen  steps,  about  thirteen 
and  a half  feet  high,  leads  to  a parapet  twenty  paces  broad  sur- 
rounded by  a curtain  wall  four  feet  high  and  four  feet  three  inches 
thick.  The  enclosed  space  is  about  t^wenty-six  yards  by  twenty- 
eio'ht.  About  sixty-five  yards  to  the  north-west,  is  a raised 
platform,  about  1 1 0 paces  long  eleven  feet  high  and  fourteen  paces 
broad,  said  to  have  been  used  for  stabling  horses  and  storing  grass. 

The  small  building  at  the  south  end  is  called  the  powder-magazine. 

To  the  south  a line  of  big  rough  stones,  forming  a causeway,  about 
five  feet  high  thirteen  and  a half  feet  broad  and  ninety  paces  long 
leads  to  the  Manik  Chavda,  a tower  about  thirty-one  feet  in  diameter 
and  seven  and  a half  feet  high.  Beyond  the  M^nik  tower  is  another 
causeway,  about  forty-three  paces  long  twenty-four  feet  broad 
and  seven  high  at  the  north  end.  Then  comes  the  outer  defence  of 
the  main  fort  well  built  with  the  same  great  black  stones.  The 
outer  height  of  the  wall  is  about  seventeen  feet.  Inside  the 
parapet  is  about  six  feet  high  and  the  curtain  wall  about  four  feet 
six  more.  It  is  strengihened  by  a central  and  corner  towers.  This 
north  outwork  encloses  a space  about  ninety  paces  east  and  west 
by  about  sixty  north  and  south. 

At  the  north-east  corner  of  the  main  fort  is  the  chief  gateway 
known  as  the  Great  Gate  or  Malm  Darvaza  with  a pointed  arch  and 
two  flanking  towers.  The  north  wall  of  the  main  fort  has  a central 
tower  entered  from  the  north  by  a sloping  pavement.  As  in  other 
parts,  except  repairs,  the  masonry  is  of  big  black  stones  put 
together  without  cement.  The  outer  height  of  the  wall  is  about 
tv^enty-eight  feet,  of  which  four  are  curtain,  and  the  breadth  is 
about  seventeen  feet.  From  the  top  of  the  slope  is  a view  of  the 
inside  of  the  fort,  which  is  about  800  feet  long  by  300  broad,  full  of 
temples,  ruins,  and  trees.  In  the  north-west  corner  of  the  wall,  on 
the  parapet,  are  a sentry-box  and  two  old  guns,  which,  during  the 
stormy  months  (June -September),  are  fired  as  signals  if  a vessel  is 
seen  dangerou.sly  near  shore.  The  west  or  sea  face  is  about  twenty 
feet  high  with  a curtain  wall  of  four  feet  more.  In  the  west  face 
besides  at  the  corners  are  five  towers. 

A short  distance  south  of  the  life-boat  sentry-box  fifteen  steps  lead 
to  the  interior  of  the  fort.  At  the  north-east  corner  of  the  interior  of 
the  fort  is  the  double  door-way  of  the  Main  Gate  or  Mafia  Darvaza. 

The  outer  door- way  has  a peaked  arch  and  a teak  door  armed  with 
iron  spikes.  Inside  of  the  outer  door  is  a three-cornered  space, 
fifteen  yards  broad,  with  a wall  across  the  inside  in  which  is  a flat  gate- 
way with  wooden  side  posts.  Inside  of  the  inner  gateway,  in  the 
north  wall,  is  a square  room  or  talghar  with  four  domes  supported 
by  round  stone  pillar.s.  According  to  one  account  in  front  of  this 
room  were  two  store-houses,  one  for  rice,  the  other  for  butter,  oil, 
molasses,  sugar,  and  wheat.  On  the  right,  close  to  the  inner  gate,  is 
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Padmavanti’s  shrine,  a ruined  tiled  shed  with  a small  figure  of  a 
woman  (l'^"  x I'lO").  To  the  south,  in  a roofless  enclosure,  is  a rough 
figure  of  Gulbai  or  Mahishasuri  (3' 8"  x 2' 2"),  the  buflaloe-slaj^er,  with 
a buffaloe  lying  in  front.  Gulbdi  is  represented  with  one  head  and 
four  hands.  Her  upper  left  hand  holds  a discus  and  her  lower  left 
grasps  the  buflaloe’s  tongue ; her  lower  right  smites  the  buffaloe 
with  a trident  and  her  upper  right  twists  its  tail.  The  small  tiled 
house  on  the  left  is  the  shrine  of  Bhavani  and  the  house  of  an  Airri, 
one  of  the  two  ministrants  who  are  in  charge  of  the  fort  temples. 
In  Bhavdni’s  shrine  are  a bust  of  Bhavdni  and  images  of  Vetdl  a,nd 
Ganpati.  The  shrine  has  a yearly  Government  allowance  of  £6  4s. 
(Rs.  62).  The  ruined  line  of  buildings  on  the  right,  beyond  Gulbai’s 
shrine,  are  stables  in  part  of  which  fighting  rams  or  yedwes,  antelopes, 
and  birds  were  kept.  To  the  south  of  the  stables  are  the  ruins  of 
a house  and  granary.  The  buildings  on  the  left  are  the  ruins  of 
two  palaces.  The  first  or  more  northerly  is  known  as  the  Nani 
Sdheb’s.  It  is  said  to  be  called  after  Lakshmibai,  or  Ndni  Sdheb, 
the  widow  of  the  great  Kd,uhoji  Angria  (1690-1731).  Next  comes 
the  chief  palace  of  the  Angria’s,  roofless  and  ruined.  The  wood  work 
was  sold  by  auction  in  1842,  and  many  of  the  stones  were  taken  to 
build  the  Alib%  water- works  in  1875.  It  is  known  as  the  Big 
Palace,  Tliorla-  Vdda,  and  is  said  to  have  had  five  stories,  and  to  have 
been  built  by  the  younger  Raghoji  Angria  in  18 Iff.  To  the  east  of 
the  palace  were  store-houses  and  other  outbuildings.  In  the 
palace  enclosure  is  a small  step  well.  To  the  south  of  the  palace, 
entered  by  a brick  gate-way,  is  a cement  lined  stone  reservoir  about 
115  feet  by  105.  In  Angria’s  time  only  one  potful  a day  of  this 
water  is  said  to  have  been  allowed  to  each  person.  In  a niche 
in  the  reservoir  are  images  of  heavenly  ♦ damsels  or  apsards. 
Overlooking  the  reservoir  there  is  said  to  have  been  a small 
dwelling  and  near  it  five  houses  belonging  to  Angria’s  officers, 
the  minister  or  divdn,  the  head  revenue  officer  or  daftarddr,  the 
secretary  or  chitnis,  the  registrar  or  phadnis,  and  the  treasurer  or 
potnis.  On  the  right,  nearly  opposite  the  reservoir,  in  a walled 
enclosure,  is  the  chief  temple.  It  is  known  as  the  Ganpati 
Panchdyatan,  because  it  contains  the  five  images  of  Ganpati,  Shamb 
orMahddev,  Vishnu,  Surya,  and  Devi.  It  was  built  by  the  elder 
Raghoji  (1759-1793).  It  is  in  Musalmdn  style  with  open  tracery 
windows  and  measures  sixty-four  feet  by  twenty  and  forty-five 
high.  The  image  of  Ganpati,  which  is  finely  carved  in  alabaster,  is 
eighteen  inches  high  and  has  two  stone  foot  marks  or  pdduhds  in 
front.  Next  to  Ganpati’s  temple  is  a temple  of  Mahddev  and  to 
the  north  a shrine  of  Maruti  or  the  Monkey  God.  To  the  south  of 
the  enclosure  of  Ganpati’s  temple,  on  the  right  are  the  ruins  of  a 
temple  of  Kdnoba,  and,  on  the  left,  was  the  jail.  Further  south  on 
either  side,  are  ruined  guard-rooms,  and,  beyond  the  guai’d-rooms, 
is  the  Yashvant  Gate  with  a peaked  arch  and  side  recesses.  Outside 
is  the  shrine  of  Yashvanddri,  the  guardian  of  the  gate,  a white  stone 
marked  with  red.  South  of  the  fort  wall,  the  open  raised  space, 
about  eighty  paces  by  thirty-eight,  is  said  to  have  been  a ship  dock. 

Except  two  temple  ministrants  or  guravs  and  their  families,  no 
one  lives  on  the  island.  A yearly  fair,  attended  by  about  100  people, 
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is  held  on  the  full  moon  of  Chaitra  (April -May).  The  chief  articles 
sold  are  sweetmeats  and  pulse.  Of  the  two  ministrants,  one  draws 
a yearly  Government  allowance  of  £4  lOs.  (Rs.  45)  and  is  in 
charge  of  Ganpati^  Mdruti,  Bapdev,  and  the  heavenly  nymphs. 
The  other,  who  has  a yearly  allowance  of  £6  4s.  (Rs.  62),  is  in  charge 
of , the  goddesses  Gulbdi,  Bhavdni,  Padmavanti,  and  Yashvantdari. 
Besides  the  temples  a tomb  of  a Muhammadan  saint  enjoys  a 
yearly  grant  of  £1  4s.  (Rs.  12).  In  addition  to  the  buildings 
mentioned  above,  there  was  the  sadar  or  court  where  the  chief  held 
his  office,  a small  palace  built  by  Esoji  Angria,  and  a building  known 
as  the  kdrkunmandalivdda  for  the  use  of  court  officers  and  clerks 
when  they  went  on  duty  to  the  fort. 

The  first  mention  that  has  been  traced  of  Kolaba  Fort,  is  as  one  of 
the  forts  which  were  chosen  by  Shiv5ji  for  defence  about  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  whole  of  the  Konkan  south 
of  Kalydn  came  into  his  hands.  In  1662  Shivdji  rebuilt  and 
strengldiened  Kol5,ba  and  made  the  harbour  one  of  his  chief  naval 
stations.-  He  gave  the  command  of  his  fleet  to  Darya  Sagar  and 
M5,nik  BhandAii  under  whom  Kolaba  soon  became  a centre  of 
piracy.  To  put  a stop  to  the  ravages  of  the  Mardtha  fleet,  the 
Portuguese  sent  an  ambassador  to  Shivaji  who  promised  to  refrain 
from  molesting  their  coasts  and  shipping,  if  he  was  supplied  .with 
guns  and  war  stores.  To  this  the  Portuguese  agreed,  and,  as  might 
be  expected,  the  demand  for  stores  was  frequently  renewed.^ 

In  1690  Kd.nhoji  Angria  was  appointed  second  in  command  of 
R5j5,r5,m’s  fleet,  and  in  1698  succeeded  to  the  .command  on  the 
death  of  the  admiral  Sidoji  Gujar.  Kdnhoji  Angria  soon  showed 
himself  a most  daring  and  enterprizing  leader.  Vessels  of  all 
nations  were  attacked,  repeated  descents  were  made  along  the  coast, 
and  few  defenceless  towns  from  Bombay  to  Travankor  escaped 
a visit.  As  in  the  time  of  Shivdji,  KoHba  continued  the  principal 
rendezvous  of  the  Maratha  fleet.  In  1713,  under  the  treaty  with 
Peshwa  Baldji  Vishvanath,  Kolaba  with  several  other  forts,  was 
given  to  Angria.^  In  1722  the  Bombay  Government,  incensed  at 
A'ngria’s  piracies  and  effrontery,  joined  the  Portuguese  in  an 
expedition  against  Kolaba.  A Portuguese  land  force  and  three 
English  ships  of  the  line  under  Commodore  Mathews  co-operated  ; 
but  the  attempt  failed  owing  to  the  cowardice  of  the  Portuguese.^ 
About  this  time  Kolaba  is  described  by  Hamilton  as  a fort  built  on 
a rock,  a little  way  from  the  mainland  and  at  high  water  an  island.'^ 
Kdnhoji  died  about  the  year  1728.® 

Of  the  two  legitimate  sons  who  succeeded,  the  elder  Sakhoji 
remained  at  Kolaba.  Sakhoji  died  shortly  after  his  father,  and 
his  younger  brother  Sambh5ji,  keeping  the  eldest  of  his  three  half- 
brothers  with  him  at  Gheria  in  Ratnagiri,  appointed  the  other  two 
Yes5ji  and  Mdnaji  to  the  charge  of  KoHba.  Yesaji  the  elder  brother 
had  civil  control,  while  Mdnaji  commanded  the  army  and  navy. 
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^ Grant  Duff’s  Mardthils,  85.  In  1673  Khdfi  Khin  mentions  ‘ Kaldba  and  Gandiri  ’ 
as  newly  built  forts  of  Shivaji.  Elliot  and  Dowson,  VII.  290,  355. 

^ Grant  Duff’s  Manltluls,  193.  ^ Grant  Duff’s  Mardtlids,  231. 

■*  Hamilton’s  New  Account,  I,  243.  ® Grant  Duff’s  Maritthils,  230, 
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Before  long  Mdnaji  quarrelled  with  his  family,  and,  with  the  help 
of  the  Portuguese  to  whom  he  promised  land  near  Revdanda, 
escaladed  KoUba  and  carried  it  sword  in  hand.  He  put  out 
Yesdji’s  eyes  and  confined  him  first  at  Poynd,d  and  then  at  Alibag.^ 
As  soon  as  the  Portuguese  retired,  Sambhdji  attacked  Koldba,  but, 
with  the  help  of  the  Peshwa  Bdjirdv,  Mdndji  forced  Sambhdji  to 
raise  the  siege.^  In  1737,  as  Mdnaji  had  failed  to  give  them  the 
districts  he  had  promised,  the  Portuguese  joined  Sambhdji  against 
him.  Mdndji  sent  to  the  Peshwa,  who  agreed  to  help  him  on 
condition  of  his  paying  a yearly  sum  of  £700  (Rs.  7000),  and 
presenting  the  Rdja  of  Sdtdra  Avith  European  and  Chinese  articles 
worth  about  £300  (Rs.  3000).* 

With  the  Peshwa’s  help  Mdndji  succeeded  in  repelling  the 
Portuguese  attack.  Three  years  later,  in  1740,  Sambhdji,  taking 
advantage  of  the  absence  of  a large  body  of  the  Peshwa’s  troops  in 
Hindustdn,  laid  siege  to  Koldba  and  cut  off*  the  garrison’s^  supply  of 
fresh  water.  Mdndji  applied  to  Bdldji  Bdjirdv  the  Peshwa’s  son,  then 
on  his  first  active  service,  who  sent  500  men  to  support  the  garrison, 
and,  under  orders  from  Chimndji  Appa,  repaired  to  Koldba  in  person 
and  applied  for  help  to  the  Governor  of  Bombay. 

Bdldji,  or  as  he  was  called  the  Ndna  Sdheb,  reached  Koldba 
on  the  fifth  day’s  march,  and  distinguished  himself  by  attacking  a 
party  stationed  under  the  protection  of  Hirdkot  and  driving  them 
into  Sambhdji’s  camp,  killing  twenty-five  or  thirty  men  and  taking 
prisoner  Taldji  the  half-brother  of  Sambhdji.  Meanwhile  the 
Eno-lish,  who  reached  Koldba  before  Ndna  Sdheb,  forced  Sambhdji’s 
fie^  to  run  to  Suvarudurg  and  compelled  him  to  move  his  camp 
from  the  sea  side,  to  throw  up  an  entrenchment  to  protect  his 
people,  and  finally  to  retire  to  Suvarndurg  in  Ratndgiri. 

No  further  steps  were  taken,  as  Mdndji,  finding  that  the  Peshwa  s 
officers  were  scheming  to  take  Koldba,  patched  up  a truce  with 
Sambhdji,  and  the  designs  of  the  Peshwa’s  officers  were  stopped 
by  the  news  of  Bdjirdv’s  death.  Shortly  after,  in  1747,  the  Sidi  of 
Janjira  sent  a strong  force  against  Koldba,  but  with  the  PeshAva’s 
help  the  Musalmdns  were  completely  defeated  ^ betAveen  Thai 
and  Navgaon  a few  miles  north  of  Alibdg.  On  his  death  in  1759, 
Mdndii  was  succeeded  by  Raghoji  the  first  Angria  of  that  name, 
the  eldest  of  Mdndji’s  ten  illegitimate  sons.  Mr.  Forbes,  who  visited 
Koldba  in  1771,  found  Raghoji  living  in  the  island  fort  of  Koldba, 
thouo-h  his  palace,  treasury,  stables,  and  gardens  were  on  the  main- 
land m Alibdg.'^  Raghoji  paid  the  Peshwa  a yearly  tribute  of  £20,000 
(Rs.  2,00,000)  and  held  his  lands  on  military  tenure.  Alibdg  at  this 
time  was  pleasant  and  AA’^ell  cultiA^ated.  In  177 5 Alibdg  is  mentioned 
as  Cole  Arbor.*  In  1776  the  pretender  Saddshivrdv  Bhdu,  after  his 
defeat  by  Sindia’s  troops,  instead  of  landing  at  Bombay  as  was 
intended,  repaired  to  Koldba.  On  his  arrival  he  was  seized  and 
confined  by  Raghoji  Angria,  to  Avhom  the  Bombay  Government  made 


1 From  AlibAg  YesAii  escaped  to  the  Peshwa,  who  decided  that  he  had  no  claim  on 
KolAba,  and,  on  his  engaging  not  again  to  break  the  peace  settled  ten  Wandw  of  nee 
and  £40  (Rs  400)  a month  on  him  and  sent  him  to  Revdanda.  Bom.  Oov.  Kec.  Pol. 
Dep  n07  21  • Grant  Duff.  231  > D.Uo  237. 

* Oriental  Memoirs,  I.  224.  * Parson  s Travels,  244. 
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an  unsuccessful  application  for  bis  release.  From  Alibjlg  Angria 
sent  bim  to  Poona,  where  be  was  trampled  to  death  by  an  elephant.^ 
Baghoji  died  in  1793.  In  the  family  quarrels  which  followed 
bis  death,  Anandibdi  the  mother  of  the  infant  Angria  gathered  a 
band  of  troops,  besieged  the  Kolaba  fort,  imprisoned  Jaysing,  and 
executed  his  chief  advisers.  After  four  months  Jay  sing  escaped, 
and,  collecting  some  followers,  besieged  Hirdkot  in  Alibdg. 
Anandib^i  led  an  army  against  the  besiegers,  and  in  a bloody  and 
hard-fought  battle  defeated  Jaysing  with  much  loss.  After 
Anandibai’s  death.  Jaysing  marched  on  Alibdg  and  took  Hird.kot. 
Hearing  that  the  Peshwa  had  promised  to  help  Mandji,  Jaysing 
applied  for  aid  to  Baburd,v,  Sindia’s  commander-in-chief  who  was 
his  relation.  Baburslv  agreed  to  help,  but  soon  after  reaching  Alibd,g, 
he  picked  a quarrel  with  Jaysing  and  took  Hirdkot  by  treachery. 
Jaysing’s  eldest  son  escaped  to  Bombay,  and,  in  1807,  collecting  a 
force  of  2000  men,  placed  it  under  the  command  of  one  Bachdji  Shet, 
a goldsmith  of  Revdanda,  who  succeeded  in  taking  Hirakot.  But 
Baburav,  with  the  help  of  the  Peshwa  and  the  Englisli  and  by  bribing 
Bachaji’s  officers,  captured  him  and  his  leading  supporters.  In  1817 
order  was  established  under  the  British.  No  further  mention  of 
Kolaba  occurs  till  it  lapsed  to  the  British  in  1840,  on  the  death  of 
Kdnhoji  II.  without  legitimate  heirs. 

Antora,  a small  port  on  the  Bhogd,vati  creek,  one  and  a half  miles 
north  of  Pen,  had  in  1881  a population  of  420,  of  whom  239  were 
Musalmans  and  181  Hindus.  At  ordinary  high  tides  the  creek  is 
navigable  to  Antora  by  boats  of  seven  tons  (28  khandis)  and  at  spring 
tides  by  boats  of  forty  tons  (160  khandis).  Beyond  Antora  only 
canoes  pass.  The  average  yearly  trade,  during  the  eight  years 
ending  1881-82,  was  worth  £100,485,  of  which  £66,991  (Rs.  6,69,910) 
were  exports  and  £33,494  (Rs.  3,34,940)  imports. 

Ashtami,  across  the  creek  from  Roha,  is  included  within  Roha 
municipal  limits.  It  has  a fine  pond  and  several  well-to-do  Beni- 
Isrdel  families.  Esthemy  is  mentioned  in  1673  by  Oxenden,  the 
English  ambassador  to  Shivaji  at  Raygad.^  A century  later  (1771) 
Forbes  mentions  it  (Ustom)  as  a considerable  village  some,  distance 
from  the  banks  of  the  Cheul  river.^ 

AVa's  is  a small  port  in  the  Alibdg  sub-division,  fourteen  miles 
south  of  Bombay  and  eight  miles  north  of  Alibag.  The  1881  census 
showed  230  houses  and  a population  of  1160,  of  whom  1122  were 
Hindus,  34  Beni-Isrdels,  and  4 Musalmans. 

Avchitgad,'*  a fortified  hill  in  Roha,  977  feet  high,  lies  about 
three  miles  from  Roha  on  the  north  side  of  the  Kundalika  river. 
It  is  built  on  a spur  jutting  out  from  the  hill  range  which  divides  the 
Roha  from  the  Alibdg  and  Pen  sub-divisions.  The  fortified  portion 
of  this  spur  consists  of  a narrow  flat-topped  ridge,  some  600  yards 
long  and  800  to  1000  feet  high,  with  precipitous  sides,  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  spur  by  two  ravines,  the  northernmost  of  which 


1 Grant  Duffs  MarAthfls,  398. 

^ Fryer’s  New  Account,  77  ; Orme’s  Historical  Fragments,  215. 

^ Forbes’  Oriental  Memoirs,  I.  211. 

* Contributed  by  Mr,  E,  H.  Moscardi,  C.S.,  and  Mr,  T.  S.  Hamilton,  C.S. 
B 653-34 
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extends  about  half  way  to  the  plain.  The  fort  is  approached  by 
rough  paths  up  watercourses,  either  from  the  southern  or  Roha  side, 
or  from  the  village  of  Medha  on  the  northern  side.  These  two  paths 
meet  on  a narrow  neck  of  the  spur  and  the  further  ascent  is  on  the 
east  side  of  the  fort,  passing  the  ruined  plinth  of  what  is  said  to 
have  been  a watch-tower,  up  to  the  main  gate,  which  is  concealed  in 
a recess  between  two  bastions  one  of  which  is  in  ruins. 

The  walls  of  the  fort  are  of  rough  workmanship,  consisting 
of  unhewn  stones,  whose  interstices  are  filled  with  mortar  and 
smaller  stones.  The  circular  towers  at  each  end  of  the  fort  are  of 
carefully  dressed  and  well  fitted  stones  and  are  apparently  of  later 
date.  In  the  wall  of  the  southern  tower  is  a slab  bearing  an 
inscription  which  gives  a date  corresponding  with  A.D.  1796.^  From 
either  tower  the  view  is  pleasing  and  extensive,  embracing  the  Pen 
hills  with  Miradongar  and  Ratangad  on  the  north,  the  long  broken 
line  of  the  SahyMris  with  Khandala  and  the  Duke’s  Nose  on  the 
east,  and  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Kundalika  with  the  Roha  and 
Janjira  hills  on  the  south  and  west.  The  arch  of  the  main  gate 
and  all  other  remaining  arches  are  of  the  plain  cusped  or  ogee  type. 
Some  fifty  yards  from  the  northern  tower  lies  a cast-iron  gun  about 
six  feet  long.  A little  further  south  is  another,  smaller,  but  of 
better  finish  and  marked  at  the  breech  with  the  figures  and  letters 
4 8 6 T.  W.,  either  of  English  make  or  a close  copy.  Still  further 
down  is  another  gun  similar  to,  though  rather  longer  than,  the  first. 

The  south  end  of  the  fort,  being  wider  than  the  north  where  it 
narrows  to  a point,  is  defended  by  a wall  extending  completely  across 
the  ridge.  In  the  centre  and  highest  point  of  the  wall  is  one  of  the 
large  circular  towers  already  mentioned,  and  at  the  west  end  of  the 
wall  is  another  small  tower  of  rough  workmanship  containing  a small 
gun.  Another  gun  from  which,  according  to  tradition,  criminals 
used  to  be  blown,  lies  at  the  north-west  angle  of  the  citadel,  and  in  a 
rocky  platform,  just  in  front  of  it,  round  holes  are  pointed  out  as  the 
sockets  for  the  posts  to  which  the  victims  were  tied  before  execution. 
The  view  from  the  summit  of  the  fort  is  very  extensive.  It 
embraces  the  Pen  hills  with  Miradongar  on  the  north,  the  line  of  the 
Sahy^ldris  with  Khandala  and  the  Duke’s  Nose  on  the  east,  and  the 
valley  of  the  Kundalika  with  the  Roha  and  Janjira  hills  in  the  south 
and  west. 

The  buildings  of  interest  within  the  fort  are,  next  to  the  northern 
tower,  the  ruins  of  the  sadar  or  governor’s  residence,  which  seems 
to  have  been  a spacious  and  handsome  building.  At  its  north-east 
corner  is  a massive  round  tower,  and  in  the  south  wall  is  a handsome 
door  or  window  in  the  form  of  a pointed  arch.  Nearlj^  opposite  the 
gateway  in  the  eastern  wall  are  the  remains  of  the  sadar  kacherl  or 
commandant’s  office,  a building  about  sixty  feet  long  by  forty  feet 
broad.  No  trace  of  this  building  remains  but  the  plinth.  Not  far 
from  it  on  the  south  side  is  the  citadel.  It  is  a rectangle  of  about 
300  yards  from  north  to  south,  and  rather  more  than  100  yards 


* The  MarAthi  runs  ‘ Shri  GanesliAyanamil  Shri  Jaydev  Sliake  1718  Nal  nAni 
samvatsare  Chaitra  Shuddli  pratipad.’ 
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from  east  to  west,  taking  up  nearly  the  whole  breadth  of  the  fort  at 
this  point,  which  is  about  midway  between  its  northern  and  southern 
ends.  The  defences  of  the  citadel  consist  of  a thick  battlemented 
wall  hanked  at  the  corners  by  polygonal  towers.  There  is  also  an 
octagonal  tower  in  the  middle  of  the  northern  wall,  and  several 
smaller  round  towers  or  buttresses  in  the  eastern  and  western  side 
walls.  In  the  north  wall  are  two  gates  one  at  each  end  ; there  is 
also  a gate  in  the  south  wall  near  the  western  end.  These  gates 
are  similar  in  shape  and  construction  to  the  gate  of  the  fort.  The 
citadel  has  a large  cistern  about  100  feet  across  with  twelve  nearly 
C(pial  sides.  The  sides  are  of  hewn  stone  and  very  carefully  built, 
nearly  perpendicular,  with  a narrow  flight  of  stone  steps  in  one  of 
the  sides  leading  to  the  water.  It  is  said  to  hold  about  twelve  feet 
of  water.  Near  this,  on  the  west  side  of  the  citadel,  are  seven  rock- 
hewn  cisterns,  one  of  which,  for  the  use  of  Mhdrs,  extends  partly 
under  the  western  wall.  In  the  midst  of  this  group  of  cisterns  is  a 
mean-looking  shrine  in  honour  of  a havalddr  named  Bapuji,  which 
enjoys  a yearly  Government  allowance  of  £3  4s.  (Rs.  32).  In  front 
of  the  shrine  is  a very  elegant  lamp -pillar  or  dipmdl  with  a figure 
of  Bapurav  Pashilkar  carved  at  its  base.  Among  the  cisterns  is  also 
a little  shrine  with  an  effigy  of  this  same  Bapurav  Pashilkar.  It  is 
smeared  with  red  lead,  and  offerings  are  made  to  it.  Near  the 
south-east  corner  of  the  citadel  is  a temple  of  Mahadev,  with  neatly 
cut  images  of  Ganpati,  Parvati,  and  Vishnu.  Near  here  the 
powder  magazine  is  said  to  have  stood,  but  no  trace  of  it  remains. 
Between  the  citadel  and  the  southern  wall  of  the  fort  there  are 
many  ruined  houses,  but  all  of  them  are  small  and  present  no  features 
of  interest. 

Avchitgad  was  taken  with  Surgad,  Pdli  and  Bhurap  by  Colonel 
Brother’s  force  in  February  1818.^  Tradition  ascribes  the  building  of 
the  fort  to  Shivdji.  The  architect  is  said  to  have  been  a Musalmdn 
named  Shaik  Muhammad,  to  whom  also  is  ascribed  the  temple  at 
Pingalsai  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.^  The  name  Avchitgad,  apparently 
from  the  Sanskrit  avchitta  or  haste,  accords  well  with  its  rough  style 
of  building. 

Birva'di  Port,^  six  miles  south-west  of  Roha,  crowns  the  last  of 
a broken  range  of  hills  varying  in  height  from  1800  to  1200  feet, 
which  runs  south-west  from  the  central  hills  or  backbone  of  the 
Roha  sub-division.  The  link  between  the  Birvadi  hill  and  the  rest  of 
the  range,  is  a neck  of  land  so  low  that,  from  a distance,  its  two  conical 
peaks  seem  to  stand  by  themselves.  Of  the  two  peaks,  the  eastern, 
which  alone  is  fortified,  is  considerably  lower  than  the  western. 
On  all  sides  but  the  north-east  the  hill  is  surrounded  by 
low  rice  fields,  which  are  almost  enclosed  by  other  hills  most  of 
them  higher  than  BirvMi,  so  that  except  from  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Revdanda  creek,  Birvadi  is  not  visible  from  any  con- 
siderable distance.  There  is  only  one  regular  path  up  the  hill. 
This  leads  from  the  northern  side,  starting  from  a point  on  the  foot- 
path from  Roha  to  Birvadi  village  about  a mile  from  Birvd,di.  It 
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^ The  crenelated  battlements  of  the  outer  wall  prove  the  MusalmAn  origin  of  the 
fort.  Mr.  A.  K.  Nairne,  C.  S.,  in  Konkan  38,  and  Indian  Antiquary,  III.  101. 

- Bombay  Courier,  2l8t  February  1818.  ^ Mr.  E.  H.  Moscardi,  C.S, 
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is  also  possible  to  reach  the  fort  by  very  steep  tracts  which  climb 
straight  from  the  villages  of  Khera  and  Chanera.  The  path  from 
Khera  leaves  Birvd,di  village  on  the  west  or  right  hand,  and,  after 
passing  a small  brushwood-covered  hill,  enters  a somewhat  less 
wooded  region  strewn  with  the  ruins  of  houses,  apparently  the 
remains  of  a considerable  village  or  small  town.  Beyond  this  the 
path  becomes  steep  and  narrow,  winding  among  boulders  and  clumps 
of  karinda  and  other  bushes.  The  line  of  fortifications  is  about 
300  feet  above  the  village.  It  consists  of  a triangular  escaipment, 
whose  top  seems  to  have  been  protected  by  masomy.  Traces  of  this 
masonry  remain  in  places,  but  the  large  number  of  blocks  of  dressed 
stone,  that  lie  scattered  on  every  side  below  the  fort,  seem  to  show 
that  the  wall  sti'etched  round  the  whole  or  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
lines  of  defence.  The  sides  of  the  fort  face  the  south,  the  north-east, 
and  the  north-west.  The  gate  of  the  fort  is  at  the  northern  angle. 
There  are  four  round  bastions  about  twenty  or  thirty  feet  across 
and  close  together’,  the  gate  lying  between  the  two  bastions  most  to 
the  east.  It  is  approached  by  a fiight  of  stone  steps,  and  is  a nearly 
circular  archway  with  a small  cusp  or  indentation  in  the  keystone. 
These  and  the  other  bastions  in  the  fort  are  well  and  solidly 
built  of  dressed  stone,  and  have  the  appearance  of  being  almost 
entire.  They  are  pierced  with  loopholes  for  musketry,  but  no  cannon 
or  embrasures  for  cannon  are  visible  in  them  or  elsewhere  in  the 
fort.  Besides  this,  there  are  four  other  bastions  along  the  escarp- 
ment, one  on  each  of  the  eastern  and  western  angles  in  the  south  and 
north-west  sides.  J ust  within  the  outer  escai’pment  are  four  I’ock-cut 
cisterns,  two  on  the  north-east  side,  one  on  the  south,  and  one  on 
the  north-west  side.  The  last  is  broken  and  empty,  the  rest  are 
shallow  and  nearly  filled  with  rubbish,  but  the  water  is  good.  A 
masom’y  dam  runs  outside  of  these  cisterns  along  the  edge  of  the 
escarpment.  Immediately  within  this  escai’pment,  which  with  its 
bastions  forms  the  only  defence  of  the  fort,  the  central  peak  of  the 
hill  rises  about  200  feet  above  the  fort  and  about  800  feet  above  the 
plain.  On  the  point  of  the  peak  is  the  plinth  of  a house  about  forty 
feet  long  by  thirty  broad,  which  was  either  the  governor’s  residence 
or  a store-house  for  provisions  and  ammunition.  There  is  nothing  in 
its  shape  or  construction  to  suggest  that  it  was  intended  for  any 
special  use.  The  view  from  the  summit  is  pleasing  but  not  extensive, 
and  is  singularly  devoid  of  objects  of  interest.  Richly  wooded  hills 
shut  in  the  view  on  the  north,  east,  and  south.  Only  towards  the 
north-east,  where  the  summits  of  the  Sahyadris  are  just  visible,  is 
anything  to  be  seen  behind  the  surrounding  hills.  On  the  eastern 
side  the  view  is  a little  more  extensive.  A broad  plain,  broken  by 
slight  inequalities,  stretches  as  far  as  the  Revdanda  creek,  whose 
winding  course  can  be  followed  nearly  to  the  sea.  Of  the  fort  of 
Korle  only  the  top  is  visible,  the  rest  being  hidden  by  another 
neai’er  hill.  Immediately  below  and  on  the  near  side  of  the  creek 
are  the  villages  of  Birvddi,  Chanere,  Khera,  Chadgaon,  and  Talavde. 
These,  with  Karable  and  Yunghar  in  the  valley  to  the  .south-east,  on 
the  nearer  side  of  the  hills,  are  the  only  conspicuous  objects  in  the 
immediate  foreground. 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill  is  a small  ruined  Musalman  tomb 
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apparently  old.  The  name  of  the  saint  is  not  known,  but,  after  the 
tomb,  the  village  is  called  Shaikh-ki-Birvadi  in  contradistinction  to 
the  other  Birvadi  in  Mahdd.  This  Roha  Birvadi  is  one  of  the  two 
Kolaba  forts,  which,  after  taking  Kalyan  in  1648,  Shivaji  ordered 
to  be  built  to  secure  his  share  of  Kolaba  against  his  formidable 
neighbour  the  Sidi.  The  other  fort  was  Lingana.’- 

Chandragad'^  or  the  Moon-fort  in  the  village  of  Dhavale,  fifteen 
miles  south-east  of  Mahad,  stands  on  a low  spur  of  the  Sahyadris 
about  two  miles  north-west  of  Arthur^s  Seat,  a well-known  point 
of  view  on  the  Mahdbaleshvar  plateau.  A foot-path  from  the  head 
of  the  Krishna  valley  leads  down  to  the  village  of  Dhavale  whence 
the  ascent  to  the  fort  can  be  made.  The  top  of  the  fort  is  2258 
feet  above  mean  sea  level. 

Cheul,®  or  Revdanda,  in  north  latitude  18°  33'  and  east  longitude 
73°  on  the  coast  about  thirty  miles  south  of  Bombay,  lies  at  the 
west  end  of  the  right  or  north  bank  of  the  Kundalika  river  or 
Roha  creek.  From  the  harbour,  except  that  the  fort  walls  and  the 
ruins  of  some  of  the  buildings  of  the  Portuguese  city  stand  out 
from  the  trees,  the  whole  site  of  the  former  cities  of  Portuguese 
and  Musalman  Cheul  is  hid  by  thick  orchards  and  palm  groves, 
which,  from  the  sea  on  the  west  and  the  river  on  the  south,  stretch 
about  three  miles  north-east  to  a range  of  low  rocky  hills.  The  rich 
groves  of  fruit  trees,  the  shady  lanes,  the  numerous  wells,  and  the 
large  double-storied  garden-houses  have  an  air  of  comfort  and 
prosperity.  But,  except  ruins,  of  the  two  great  cities  of  Upper  or 
Musalmdn  and  Lower  or  Portuguese  Cheul,  nothing  is  left  save 
three  scattered  villages  with  little  trade  and  few  industries. 

Cheul  is  a place  of  great  antiquity.  Under  the  names  of 
Champjivati  and  Revatiksheti-a,  local  Hindu  traditions  trace  it  to 


* Grant  Duffs  Mardthds,  64.  ^ Mr.  T.  S.  Hamilton,  C.S, 

® The  following  table  shows  the  chief  forms  under  which  the  name  Cheul  has 
appeared : 

The  Name  Chexil. 


Aothority. 

Bate. 

A.D. 

Spelling. 

Authority. 

Date. 

A.D, 

Spelling. 

Kanheri  Inscriptions  ... 

130 

Chemnla 

Cheul  Mosque 

1507  and 

Ehdul. 

Ptolemy 

150  1 

Tiniulla,  Local. 
Symulla,  Greek. 

Do  Couto 

1628 

1602 

Chaul. 

Periplus 

247 

Semulla. 

Barros  

1620 

Chaul. 

Kantieri  Inscription  ... 

400-500 

Chemula. 

Francois  Pyrard 

1608 

Chaul. 

Kosmas  (doubtful) ... 

525 

Sibor. 

Ferishca 

1609 

Chaul. 

Hiwen  Tbsang  (ditto) ... 

C40 

Tchi-Mo-Lo. 

De  Christiana  Expedi- 

1615 

Ciaiil. 

Masudi 

915 

Saimur. 

tiono. 

Muhalhil 

942 

Saimur. 

Pietro  della  Valle 

1625 

Ciaul  and 

A1  Istakbri  

950 

Saimur. 

Ciul. 

Ibn  Haukal  

970 

Saimur. 

0 Chronista  de  Tissuary 

1634 

Chaul. 

AJ  Birnni 

1030 

Jaimur. 

Thevcnot 

1665 

Chaoul. 

Siliih  ira  Copperplate  . . . 

1094 

Chemuli. 

Ogilby  

1670 

Chaul. 

A1  Idrisi 

1153 

Saimur. 

Fryer  

1672 

Chaul. 

Nikitin  

1470 

Chivil. 

Oxendcn 

1674 

Choul. 

Varthema  

1603 

Cevul. 

Carre  

1672 

Chaul. 

Barbosa 

1514 

Cheul. 

Gemelli  Careri 

1695 

Chaul. 

Mohit  

1540 

Shiul. 

Hamilton  

1720 

Call. 

Ortelius 

1570 

Chaul. 

Grose  

1750 

Choule. 

Mirdt-i-Ahmadi 

1570 

Chaiwal. 

Account  of  Bombay  ... 

1780 

Choul. 

Fitch  

Linschotcn  

1584 

1584 

Chaul. 

Chaul. 

Modem  Inscriptions  ... 

...  1 

Cheul. 

Chaul. 

Cajsar  Frederick 

1586 

Chaul. 

Local  Pronunciation  ... 

...  1 

Chenval. 

Tsenjvul. 
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the  times  when  Krishna  reigned  in  Gujar^Lt  (b.C.  1200  ?y  It  seems 
probable  that  Cheul  is  Ptolemy’s  (a.d.150)  headland  and  emporium  of 
Symulla  or  Timulla,  between  the  Binda  river  or  Bassein  creek  and 
Balipatnathat  is  Palepattan  or  Mahdd.  The  placehas  a special  interest 
as  Ptolemy  mentions  that  he  gained  information  about  Western  India 
from  people  who  had  come  from  Symulla  to  Alexandria  and  had 
been  acquainted  with  the  country  for  many  years.^  About  the 
same  time  (a.D.  130)  the  name  apj^ears  in  two  Kanheri  cave 
inscriptions  as  Chemula,^  the  residence  of  two  brothers  who  made  gifts 
to  the  monastery.  About  a hundred  years  later  (a.D.  247)  it  appears 
in  the  Periplus  of  the  Erythraean  Sea,  as  Semulla  the  first  local  mart 
south  of  Kalliena.^  In  the  fifth  century  it  again  occurs  as  Chemula 
in  one  of  the  Kanheri  cave  inscriptions.®  It  is  pei’haps  mentioned 
early  in  the  sixth  century  (A.D.  .52.5)  by  the  Greek  merchant  and 
monk  Kosmas  Indikopleustes  as  Sibor,  a leading  place  of  trade 
between  Kalyan  and  the  Malabar  ports,®  and,  perhaps,  about  a 
hundred  years  later  (642)  as  Chimolo  by  the  Chinese  pilgrim  Hiwen 
Thsang.'^ 


1 The  name  Champdvati  is  derived  either  from  the  champa  tree,  the  champa  fishing 
net,  or  from  a king  named  Champa.  The  name  Revatikshetra  is  said  to  come  from 
Revati,  the  wife  of  Balrdm,  Krishna’s  brother.  Da  Cunha’s  Chaul,  4.  The  primeval 
city  is  said  to  have  had  1,600,000  buildings,  .360  temples,  and  360  ponds.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  divided  into  sixteen  wards  or pdkhddy as,  three  of  which  Dod,  DakhavAda, 
and  Murad  afterwards  formed  Portuguese  Cheul.  Da  Cunha’s  Chaul,  106-109. 

2 The  passage  in  Ptolemy  (Lib.  I.  Cap.  XVII. ) runs,  ‘ The  Indian  emporium  of  Symulla 
is  placed  by  Marinus  to  the  west  not  only  of  Cape  Comorin  but  even  of  the  river  Indus, 
thouf'h  it  is  stated  to  lie  to  the  south  of  the  river  by  those  who  have  sailed  to  it  and 
fromlt,  and  who  have  for  long  been  familiar  with  those  parts,  and  by  those  also  who 
have  come  to  us  from  there  and  who  say  that  the  place  is  locally  called  Timula. 
From  these  people  we  have  learned  other  things  about  India  especially  about  its 
provinces  as  well  as  of  the  inland  parts  of  that  country  as  far  as  tbe  Golden 
Chersonese.  Bertius’  Ptolemy,  pp.  19,  198.  The  possibility  of  Chemul  being  Pliny’s 
(a  d 77)  Perimula,  the  greatest  emporium  in  India  half  way  between  Tropinaor  Cochin 
and  Haidarabad  in  Sindh  (see  McCrindle’s  Megasthenes,  142),  has  been  suggested  in 
the  History  Chapter,  Also  that  it  may  be  Automula  ‘ a noble  emporium  on  the  coast 

belonging  to  the  Horatce.’  (Ditto  146).  .nr  /-,  • ji  > t>  • , ion 

3 Bombay  Gazetteer,  XIV.  172,  173.  ^McCrmdle’s  Penplus  129. 

6 Bombay  Gazetteer,  XIV.  189.  The  Greek  Symulla  and  the  Kanheri  Chemul  were 
till  lately  identified  with  Cheul.  But  the  discovery  of  the  village  Chembur,  sometimes 
pronounced  Chemud,  in  Trombay  island  in  Bombay  harbour  has  made  it  doubtful  whether 
the  old  trade  centre  was  there  or  at  Cheul.  The  following  reasons  seem  to  favour 
the  view  that  Cheul,  not  Chembur,  was  the  Greek  Symulla.  First,  it  is  unlikely 
that  two  places  so  close  and  so  completely  on  the  same  line  of  traffic  as  KalyAn 
(the  Kalliena  of  the  Periplus)  and  Chembur,  should  have  flourished  at  the  same  time. 
Second,  the  expression  in  the  Periplus  ‘ below  (/xern)  Kalliena  other  local  marts  are 
Semulla  ’ points  to  some  place  do-wii  the  coast  rather  than  to  a town  on  the  same 
harbour  as  Kalliena,  which  according  to  the  author’s  order,  north  to  south,  should 
have  been  named  before  it.  Third,  Ptolemy’s  point  or  headland  of  Symulla  has 
no  meaning  if  the  town  was  Chembur  in  Trombay.  But  it  fits  well  with  Cheul  as 
the  headland  would  then  be  the  south  shore  of  Bombay  harbour,  one  of  the  chief 
capes  in  this  part  of  the  coast,  the  south  head  of  the  gulf  or  bay  whose  north  head 
is  at  Bassein  The  identification  of  Simulla  point  with  the  south  shore  of  Bombay 
harbour  is  borne  out  by  Fryer  (1675)  (New  Account,  62)  who  talks  of  Bombay 
facing  Cheul  and  notices  the  gulf  or  hollow  in  the  shore  stretching  from  B^sein  to 
Cheul  point  The  old  (1540)  Portuguese  name,  Cheul  Island,  for  the  Isle  of  KhAnderi, 
off  the  south  point  of  Bombay  harbour,  further  supports  this  view.  See  Dorn  JoAo  do 

Castro  Primeiro  Roteiro  da  Costa  da  India,  56.  i a tc  a m 

« Topocraphia  Christiana  in  Migne’s  Bibliotheca  Cleri  Universe,  I.  446,  450. 

7 Foe  Koue  Ki,  391.  The  following  is  Hiwen  Thsang’s  account  of  1 chimolo. 
Tchlmolo  is  also  called  Molokiutho.  It  is  in  Southern  India  and  has  a circuit  of  830 
miles  (5000  hs).  Great  riches  come  from  the  sea.  Iho  people  are  black  and 
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Cheul  next  appears,  under  the  names  Saimur  and  Jairnur  in  the 
writings  of  the  Arab  travellers  of  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth 
centuriesd  It  is  described  (915)  as  in  the  province  of  Ldr,  the  most 
southern  coast  toAvn  in  the  dominions  of  the  Balhara  Emperors, 
prolmbly  the  Rathods  of  Malkhet  near  Haidarabad.^  In  the 
begiiming  of  the  tenth  century  (915),  when  visited  by  Masudi  the 
Arab  traveller,  Saimur  was  under  the  government  of  a local  prince 
called  Djandja,  that  is  Jlianjha  the  fifth  of  the  northern  branch  of 
wie  Silahfiras  who  ruled  the  Konkan  from  about  A,D.  820  to  1260.^ 
in  AAA^  Hindus  the  town  had  a Musalman  population  of  about 
10,000,  some  of  them  country-born,  others  immigrants  from  Siraf, 
Oman,  Basrah,  and  Bagdad  who  had  married  and  settled  in  Cheul 
They  were  very  prosperous,  some  of  them  distinguished  mer- 
clmnts,  well  cared  for  by  the  Emperor  who  let  them  build  mosques 
and  had  chosen  one  of  their  number  to  settle  their  disputes.^  The 


savage.  To  the  east  (south  m Julien’s  Hiwon  Thsaug,  I.  193)  of  the  town  are  burial 
mounds  built  by  Asoka  and  his  younger  brother.  The  kingdom  is  bordered  on  the 
south  by  the  sea  To  the  east  is  Uie  mountain  of  Moloye  and  to  the  east  of  that  is 
the  mountain  of  Pon-tha-lo-kia.  From  this  rises  a river  which  encircles  the  hill  and 
falls  into  the  southern  sea.  To  the  north-east  of  that  hill  on  the  sea-shore  is  a citv 
from  which  they  sail  to  the  south  sea  and  Ceylon.  Ceylon  is  500  miles  (3000  Us)  to 

Several  pomts  in  this  account,  though  they  are  very  vague,  support  the  view 
which  the  close  reseinblance  of  name  suggests,  that  Cbimolo  is  Chemula  or  Cheul 
ihe  other  name  Molokiutho,  or  Malakuta,  may  also  be  Malakuda  the  hill  of  Kuda 
about  twenty  miles  south  of  Cheul  famous  for  its  Buddhist  caves.  These  identifica 
So  doubtful.  According  to  General  Cunningham  (Ancient  Geograph? 

2),  Hiwen  Thsang  s route  brings  Malakuta  to  the  south-east  of  the  continent 
He  identifies  Molokiucha  or  Malakuta  with  Madura ; and  Chimolo  or  Jhi-niu-ra  with 
Ptolemy  s Limunke  or  Damunke  that  is  the  Tamil  country.  Saint- Martin 
Hiwen  Thsang,  III.  399)  states  that  Hiwen  Thsang  knew  of  MalakuL  aS 
hearsay  only.  He  identifies  Malakuta  with  the  Malabdr  coast  and  Chimolo  with 
Kumto  that  is  Cape  Comorin. 

1 Masudi  (915),  Muhalhil  (941),  A1  Istakhri  (9.50),  Ibn  Haukal  (976)  A1  Bimni 
(1030),  and  A1  Idrisi  (11.30)  call  it  Saimur.  Elliot  and  Dowson,  I.  24  27  ,30  34 
66,  85.  Like  the  Greek  name  the  Arab  name  comes  almost  as  close  to  Chembur  as  it 
comes  to  Cheul.  At  the  same  time  it  seems  probable  that  Cheul  not  Chembur 
was  the  Arab  Sd,imur.  Thdna  w'as  at  this  time  one  of  the  chief  towns  if  not  the 
chief  town  in  the  Konkan  (Masudi  Prairies  d’Or,  I.  381 ; A1  Biruni  EUiot  I 66  • 
Jaubert’s  A1  Idrisi,  172),  and  it  seems  unlikely  that  Chembur  in  Trombay  and  Tlvlna 
were  places  of  importance  at  the  same  time.  Besides  Masudi  speaks  of  Saimur  as 
a province  as  well  as  a town  (Prairies  d’Or,  I.  381),  and  AI  Biruni,  the  best  authority 
after  naming  the  ports  in  order  southwards  to  Thdna  goes  on,  ‘ There  you  enter 
the  country  of  Laran  where  is  Jaimour,  Malia,  and  Kanji.’  (Elliot  I 66)  This 
phrase  could  hardly  have  been  used  of  a town  on  the  same  side  of  the  same  harbour 
as  Th;ina. 

2 Masudi  writes  it  Mankir.  He  correctly  describes  it  as  far  inland  thouch  his 

distance  (640  miles)  is  too  great.  Prairies  d’Or,  I.  178.  ° 

not  Statistical  Account,  Bombay  Gazetteer,  XIII.  422,  note  1, 424,  435,  and 

^ Prairies  d’O^r,  I.  ^1,  II.  86 ; Elliot  and  Dowson,  I.  24.  Masudi  has  a curious 
passage  about  the  self-sacrifice  which  he  says  was  then  common  among  the  people 
of  the  Konkan  When  a man  wished  to  burn  himself  he  had  first  to  get  the  kinc’s 
leave.  When  leave  was  granted  while  the  pyre  was  preparing,  the  victim  passed 
through  the  sheets  with  the  sound  of  timbrels  and  cymbals,  clad  in  silk,  and  attended 
by  friends.  His  head  was  crowned  with  iafei  or  sweet  basil  and  shaved,  and  on  it 
were  placed  burnt  pieces  of  sulphur  and  gum  sandarach.  As  he  went  he  chewed 
betelnut  and  betel-leaves.  When  he  had  made  the  circuit  of  the  town  he  came  back 
to  the  fire  and  threw  himself  into  it.  In  one  case  of  which  Masudi  was  an  eye-witness 
a young  man,  after  making  the  round  of  the  town,  on  coming  to  the  fire  stood 
before  it  without  a sign  of  fear  or  uneasiness.  He  then  seized  a knife  and  ripped  mien 
his  belly,  put  his  left  hand  into  the  wound,  grasped  his  liver,  drew  it  out,  cut  it  with 
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language  of  the  people  was  said  to  be  Ldri  that  is  Gujardti.^ 

Some  years  later  (942),  though  this  is  less  trustworthy,  the  people 
are  described  as  very  beautiful, Tborri  of  Indian  and  Turkish  and  Indian 
and  Chinese  parents,  eating  neither  flesh,  fish,  nor  eggs.  Besides 
the  Hindus  there  were  Musalni^ns,  Christians,  Jews,  and  Parsis  or 
fire-worshippers.  On  a high  place  was  a temple  with  very  holy 
images  adorned  with  turquoises  and  rubies,  and  the  strangers  had 
mosques,  churches,  synagogues,  and  fire  temples.  The  Turks 
brought  merchandise  ; and  certain  kinds  of  aloes  and  wood,  though 
not  gi'own  there,  were  called  Saimuri  from  its  fame  as  a market.^ 
A few  years  later  (970)  Saimur  is  described  as  a great  strong 
city  with  abundance  of  mangoes,  cocoanuts,  onions,  and  rice,  _ but 
no  dates.®  At  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  (1094),  in  a 
copperplate  grant  of  the  fourteenth  Silahdra  king  Anantdev,  under 
the  fonn  Chemuli,  it  is  mentioned  as  a port  like  Shurpdrak 
(Sopdra)  and  Shristhdnak  (Thd.na).'^  In  the  twelfth  century  it 
was  a large  well  built  town  with  cocoanut  trees  and  henna  in 
abundance  and  on  the  hills  many  aromatic  plants.® 

In  the  thirteenth  century,  according  to  a local  story,  Cheul  was  under 
a chief  of  theDevgirifamily  ofYddavs,  who  attacked  and  defeated 
the  ruler  of  Mahim  or  Bombay.®  Early  inthefourteenthcentury(  J 312) 
it  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  centres  of  YMav  power  in  the  Konkan, 
which  were  brought  to  subjection  by  Malik  Kafur,  the  general  of 
AM-ud-din  Khilji  (1297-1315).^  The  discovery  of  a stone  with  a 
Kd,narese  inscription  near  the  Rameshvar  temple  suggests  that  the 
early  Musalmans  did  not  maintain  their  hold  on  Cheul,  and  that, 
with  the  Southern  Konkan,  Cheul  passed  for  a time  under  the  Goa 
viceroy  of  the  Vijayanagar  or  Anegundi  kings  (1336-1587).  If  the 
Yijayanagar  kings  held  Cheul  their  power  did  not  last  long.  In  1357 
it  'is  mentioned  as  the  chief  town  of  one  of  the  Bahmani  provinces 
(1347-1490)®;  in  1378  as  a town  in  which  Muhammad,  the  nephew 


the  knife,  handed  it  to  one  of  his  brothers,  and  leaped  into  the  fire.  It  was  usual, 
■when  a king  died  or  was  killed,  for  a number  of  persons  -who  were  known  as  ‘ Friends 
of  the  King  ’ to  burn  themselves  alive.  It  made  one  shudder  to  hear  the  stories  that 
were  told  of  the  tortures  and  punishments  which  the  Indians  had  imagined.  They 
underwent  these  tortures  because  for  every  pain  here  they  looked  for  a pleasure 
hereafter.  Masudi  Prairies  d’Or,  II.  85,  87.  In  connection  with  this  passage  of  Masudi 
it  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  some  battle  stones,  probably  of  about  the  same  date,  or  a 
little  later,  near  ShdhApur  in  ThAna  men  are  shown  leaping  into  a blazing  fire. 

1 GujarAti  may  have  then  been  the  language  of  trade  in  Cheul  as  it  now  is  in 
Bombay.  References  to  LAr  or  LAt  are  given  in  Bombay  Gazetteer,  XII.  57  note  1. 
The  name  survives  in  the  LAd  division  of  VAnis,  VanjAris  and  other  castes,  and 
perhaps  in  the  local  MarAtha  phrases  Var-lAt  for  inland  Konkan,  and  KhiU-lAt  for 

coas^Konk<i  Ihn  Muhalhil,  (941)  Elliot’s  History,  I.  97  ; Yule’s  Cathay, 

I excii.  The  Chinese  element  in  the  population  is  not  impossible.  A note  of  some 
of  the  "references  to  Chinese  settlements  on  the  west  coast  of  India  is  given  in  the 
Appendix.  The  account  is  in  other  parts  confused  and  the  reference  to  Cheul  is 

*^°^Ibn^Haukal  (943-976)  Elliot,  I.  38.  * Indian  Antiquary,  IX.  38. 

6 A1  Idrisi  (1153)  in  Elliot,  I.  85.  Idrisi  is  confused  placing  Saimur  five  days 

fr/im  Sani.An  and  only  two  from  Broach  and  in  a dififerent  ‘ climate  ’ from  ThAna.  See 
Elliot  and  Dowson,  1.  85-87.  * Trans.  Bom.  Goog.  Soc.  VI.  132. 

7 Briggs’  Ferishta,  I.  379  ; Nairnc’s  Konkan,  24. 

e Scott’s  Ferishta,  I.  10,  13  ; Briggs,  II.  295  ; Jervis’ Konkan,  62,  63. 
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of  Ala-iid-din  Balimani  I.  (1347-1358),  a most  just  and  kindly  ruler, 
established  rich  schools  for  orphans^;  in  1380Ferishta  notices  it  as  a 
great  town  apparently  the  chief  port  of  the  Bahmanis^;  and,  at  the 
close  of  the  century  (1398),  as  one  of  the  chief  ports  of  the  Konkan, 
from  which  the  Bahmani  king  Firuz  (1397-1422)  sent  ships  to  bring 
the  manufactures  and  curious  wares  of  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  talented  men  the  choicest  of  all  products.^  The  Russian 
traveller  Athanasius  Nikitin  (1470)  calls  it  Chivil.  He  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  struck  with  the  riches  or  trade  of  the  place.  Except  a 
few  of  the  upper  classes  who  wore  silk,  the  people  went  naked  with 
uncovered  heads  and  bare  breasts.  They  were  black  and  many 
followed  to  stare  at  the  white  man.^  About  twenty  years  after 
Nikitin’s  visit  (1490),  Cheul  passed  from  the  Bahmani  to  the 
Ahmadnagar  dynasty  (1490-1595),  and,  as  their  chief  port,  was 
well  cared  for.  Shortly  after  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century  Varthema  (1503-1508)  describes  Cevul  as  on  a beautiful 
river  about  two  miles  from  the  sea,  well  walled  with  a warlike 
pojxdation  whose  arms  were  swords,  bucklers,  bows,  spears,  and 
artillery.  ^ The  country  between  Cevul  and  Combeia  (Cambay)  was 
called  Gujardti.  The  king  was  a pagan  who  administered  justice 
well  but  had  not  many  fighting  men.  The  country  was  rich  in 
horses,  oxen,  and  cows  and  in  everything  except  grapes,  nuts,  and 
chestnuts.  There  were  many  Moorish  merchants,  and  there  was  a 
large  export  of  grain,  barley,  vegetables,  and  cotton  stuffs.  The  air 
was  more  warm  than  cold  and  the  people  were  of  a dark  tawny 
colour.  Except  the  Moorish  merchants,  they  wore  a shirt,  and 
some  went  naked  with  a cloth  round  the  middle  but  nothing  on 
their  feet  or  head.  Their  creed  was  the  same  as  the  creed  of  the 
king  of  Kalikat.5 

About  this  time  (1505)  the  Portuguese  first  appeared  at  Cheul.*^ 
Knowing  that  the  Sultans  of  Egypt  and  Gujarat  had  bound  them- 
selves to  drive  them  out  of  the  Indian  seas,  the  Portuguese  at  first 
treated  all  Musalm5,ns  as  enemies.  A young  Portuguese  commander, 
Dom  Lourenco  de  Almeida  the  son  of  the  Viceroy,  cruizing  in 
search  of  the  enemy’s  fleet,  anchored  off  Cheul  with  a squadron  of  ten 
ships,  and  attacking  all  Musalmfin  vessels  caused  great  destruction.'^ 
This  display  of  strength  induced  the  Ahmadnagar  king  to  come  to 
terms  with  the  Portuguese  and  agree  to  pay  them  a yearly  sum  of 
£G00  (2000  gold  'parddos)  for  the  protection  of  Cheul  ships.^ 

Towards  the  close  of  1508  an  Egyptian  fleet  of  twelve  sail, 


^ Da  Cunha’s  Chaiil,  15.  2 gcott’s  Deccan,  I.  56,  73. 

3 Briggs’  Ferishta,  II.  368.  The  only  notice  of  Cheul  traced  in  the  14th  century 
travellers  is  m Mandevill  (1322-1.356)  who  speaks  of  the  island  or  province  of  Chava 
or  Cava,  and  gives  the  same  details  about  idolatrous  natives  and  big  rats  as  Friar 
Oderic  (1321)  gives  of  Thdna.  Hakluyt’s  Voyages,  II.  143.  Yule  (Cathay  27  - 28)  shows 
reasons  for  believing  that  Mandevill  was  not  a real  traveller. 

4 Major’s  India  in  the  XVth  Century  ; Nikitin,  8,  9. 

® Badger’s  Varthema,  114.  This  Hindu  governor  of  Cheul  may  have  been  either 
an  officer  appointed  from  Ahmadnagar  or  a local  tributary  chief.  The  father  of 
Ahmad  Khan,  the  founder  of  the  Ahmadnagar  dynasty,  was  a Brdhman,  and  AJimad 
employed  Brdhmans  in  the  highest  posts  (Elphinstoue’s  History,  669).  On  the  other 
hand,  at  this  time  (Bom.  Gaz.  XIII.  441,  450)  the  ruler  of  ThAna  seems  to  have  been  a 
tributary,  not  an  officer  of  the  GujarAt  king.  « Persian  FerisWa,  II.  706. 

^ Da  Cunha’s  Chaul,  23,  8 Cuuha’s  Chaul,  23  - 30. 
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commanded  by  Amir  Husain  a Persian  noble  and  with  1500 
Mamelukes  on  boai’d,  arrived  at  Diu.  They  were  joined  by  Malik 
Eiaz  the  Gujarat  governor  of  Diu  with  a fleet  of  forty  small  vessels, 
and  together  sailed  south  in  search  of  the  Portuguese.^  Dom 
Lourenco  was  waiting  for  reinforcements  in  Cheul  harbour  with 
a squadron  of  eight  ships.  Most  of  his  men  were  ashore  when  news 
came  that  a great  unfriendly  fleet  was  coming  from  the  north. 
Before  the  enemy’s  fleet  entered  the  harboui-,  Lourenco  broiight 
his  ships  to  a strong  position  for  defence,  and  though  Husain 
pressed  them  with  his  whole  strength  the  attack  failed.  During 
the  night  the  Egyptian  fleet  retired  across  the  river  behind  the 
shelter  of  the  shallows,  and  waited  for  Malik  Eiaz  and  the  Gujarat 
squadron.  At  daybreak  Lourenco  renewed  the  fight,  bearing  down 
on  the  enemy  with  such  skill  and  vigour  that  he  captured  two  galleys 
and  all  but  boarded  Husain’s  ship.  This  the  strength  of  the  tide 
and  the  courage  of  the  Mamelukes  prevented,  and,  shortly  after, 
just  before  evening,  Malik  Eiaz  appeared  with  his  fleet  of  forty  sail. 
A skilful  movement  by  some  of  the  Portuguese  ships  prevented  the 
union  of  the  Egyptian  and  Gujarat  squadrons.  As  he  was  badly 
wounded,  and  as  the  enemy  were  strong  enough  to  block  the 
whole  liver  mouth,  his  Captains  advised  Lourenco  to  make  his 
way  to  the  open  sea  under  cover  of  night.  But  he  refused  to 
slink  away  and  ordered  them  to  be  ready  next  morning  to  force 
the  enemy’s  line.  At  daybreak,  seeing  the  Portuguese  ready  to 
start,  Malik  Eiaz,  though  his  vessels  were  small,  came  out  against 
them,  and,  in  spite  of  heavy  loss,  blocked  the  passage.  Most  of  the 
Portuguese  forced  their  way  through,  but  the  Admiral’s  ship,  still 
commanded  by  the  wounded  Lourenco,  ran  foul  of  some  fl.shing 
stakes,  and  went  on  the  rocks.  Lourenco,  though  again  wounded, 
cheered  on  his  men,  and  the  crew  kept  the  Gujardt  ships  at  bay  till 
Lourenco  was  killed  by  a bullet  in  the  breast.  The  ship  was  then 
taken  and  sunk.^  Shortly  after  this,  their  victory  over  the  Egjqitian 
fleet  at  Diu  (February  1509)^  moi’e  than  made  up  to  the  Portuguese 
for  their  reverse  at  Cheul.  Their  position  as  Lords  of  the  Sea 
was  established ; Malik  Eiaz  courted  their  alliance,  and  the  Viceroy, 
on  his  way  south,  stopped  at  Cheul  (April  1509),  and,  on  the  basis 
of  the  former  engagement,  entered  into  a formal  treaty  with  Burhdn 
(1508-1553)  the  Ahmadnagar  king,  promising  to  protect  his  port  and 
trading  vessels  on  condition  that  the  Portuguese  were  acknowledged 
rulers  of  the  sea  and  received  a yearly  payment  of  £600  (2000 
gold  parddos).^ 


1 With  the  help  of  the  Venetians,  their  partners  in  loss,  the  Egytians  brought 
timber  from  the  Dalmatian  hills  to  Alexandria,  and,  taking  it  across  the  desert,  built 
their  ships  at  Suez.  Kerr’s  Voyages,  VI.  111. 

2 Malik  Eiaz  saved  twenty  of  the  prisoners,  treated  them  with  kindness,  and 
wrote  to  condole  with  the  Viceroy  on  the  death  of  his  son.  The  loss  was  according 
to  the  Portuguese  in  killed  and  wounded  264  on  tbeir  aide,  and  600  of  the  'Purks. 
According  to  Fcrislita  400  Turks  went  to  heaven  and  4000  Portuguese  went  to  hell 
Da  Cunha’s  Ghaul,  29. 

^ The  Portuguese  were  much  helped  by  the  conduct  of  Malik  Eiaz  who,  probably 
with  good  reason,  fearing  the  Egyptians  little  less  th.an  ho  feared  the  Portuguese, 
gave  them  scanty  assistance  and  entered  into  a treaty  with  the  Portuguese. 

^ Da  Cuuha’s  Chaul,  32. 
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Under  the  Portuguese,  who,  thougli  most  destructive  to  the  ports 
that  refused  to  acknowledge  them  as  lords  of  the  sea,  were  very 
careful  to  protect  Cheul,  the  trade  of  the  port  rapidly  increased. 

In  1514,  whenBarbosa  visited  Cheul,  the  governor,  a Moorish  gentle- 
man with  the  title  of  Xech  or  Shaikh,  was  a vassal  of  the  king  of 
Decani,  that  is  the  Ahmadnagar  king,  and  collected  his  revenues 
and  accounted  to  him  for  them.  He  kept  the  country  in  good  order, 
was  a great  friend  of  the  Portuguese,  and  treated  strangers  with 
kindness.  There  was  always  a Portuguese  factor  in  Cheul  appointed 
by  the  captain  of  Goa  whose  chief  duties  were  to  send  supplies  to 
Goa  and  to  the  Portuguese  fleet.  Cheul  was  not  a large  town.  Its 
houses  were  well  built,  but  all  were  thatched.  In  the  rainy 
season  there  were  few  inhabitants,  but,  by  December,  numbers  began 
to  pour  in,  bringing  their  goods  in  great  caravans  of  oxen,  one  man 
for  about  thirty  or  forty  beasts,  with  packs  like  donkeys^  packs 
and  on  the  top  long  sacks  placed  crosswise.  They  stopped  about 
three  miles  from  the  town,  set  up  their  shops,  and  during  December, 
January,  February,  and  March  the  place  was  like  a fair.^  By  sea 
there  was  a great  trade  with  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Arabia,  cocoanuts 
being  exported  and  dates  and  horses  imported.^  There  was  also  a 
great  coasting  traffic  with  Malabar  and  Goa  to  the  south  and  with 
Gujardt  to  the  north.  Some  of  the  ships  belonged  to  Gujar5.t,  but 
the  bulk  of  the  trade  seems  to  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
Malabar  vessels.  During  the  busy  months,  December,  January, 
February  and  March,  many  ships  came  from  Malabar  laden  with 
cocoanuts,  betelnuts,  spices,  drugs,  palm-sugar,  and  emery.  They  also 
brought  from  the  factories  of  the  king  of  Portugal  much  copper,  quick- 
silver, and  vermilion,  all  of  which  were  largely  used  both  inland 
and  in  Gujarat.  From  GujarAt  there  came  copper,  quicksilver  and 
vermilion  by  way  of  Mekka  and  Diu,  cotton  stuffs,  and  many  other 
goods.  From  Cheul  the  Malabdr  boats  took  wheat,  vegetables,  millet, 
rice,  sesame,  much  oil  of  sesame,  pieces  of  fine  muslin  for  women’s 
head-dres.ses,  and  many  cotton  .stuffs  called  herdnis.  Malab5,r  boats 
that  went  on  to  Gujarat  took  with  them  from  Cheul  chiefly  muslins 
and  cotton  cloths  ; and  Gujarat  boats,  on  their  return  voyage,  took 
copper,  quicksilver,  vermilion,  mu.slin,  and  cotton  stuffs,  much  of  the 
muslins  and  cotton  stuffs  going  by  Diu  to  Arabia  and  Persia.^  In  his 
account  of  the  exports  from  Cheul,  Barbosa  does  not  distinguish 
between  local  products  and  articles  brought  from  the  Deccan.  It 
seems  probable  that  the  vegetables,  rice,  some  of  the  sesame,  and  some 
of  the  cotton  cloths  were  local,  and  that  the  wheat,  millet,  a share  of 
the  cotton  cloth,  and  the  bulk  of  the  muslins  came  from  the  Deccan."^ 

In  1516  Burhan  (1508-1553),  the  Ahmadna  gar  king,  allowed  the 


In  1.514  Cheul  was  the  only  great  trade  centre  between  Surat  and  Goa. 
Thdna  though  a pleasant  well  bmlt  town  had  little  trade,  and  was  troubled  bypirates  ; 
and  Ddbul  and  the  other  Bijdpur  ports  were  depressed  by  the  Portuguese.  Stanley’s 
Barbosa,  68.  ^ Stanley’s  Barbosa,  16,  28,  .31,  42. 

8 Stanley’s  Barbosa,  60,  69-71.  The  author  of  the  Mohit  (1540),  or  Arab  Voyages, 
speaks  of  Shiul  as  a port  of  the  Deccan,  exporting  muslins  from  Kandhar,  Daulatabad, 
and  Burhdnpur.  Jour.  Beng.  As.  Soc.  V-2,  461. 

* Barbosa  notices  that  the  people  wore  the  cotton  cloths  for  a few  days  and  then 
bleached  them  very  white,  gummed  them,  and  exported  them.  Thus  it  came,  he 
adds,  that  some  were  found  torn.  Stanley’s  Barbosa,  70.  ’ 
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Portuguese  to  build  a factory  at  Cheul  and  to  liave  freer  access  : 

than  before  to  the  harbour.  In  1.521  Cheul  was  Imrnt  l>y  the  l 

Bijapur  fleet,  and,  in  spite  of  aPoi'tuguese  defeat  off  the  mouth  of  | 

the  river,  the  Ahmadnagar  kings  remained  friendly  to  them  allowing  i 

them,  or  according  to  another  account  pressing  them,  to  build  a fort 
at  Lower  Cheul,  one  of  his  chief  objects  being  to  secure  a supply 
of  horses.^  In  spite  of  the  ti’eachery  of  Shaikh  Muhammad,  the 
Musalmdn  governor  of  Cheul  and  the  opposition  of  Malik  Eiaz  of 
Dill,  who  lay  off  the  river  for  throe  weeks  and  harassed  the  builders, 
the  fort  was  finished  in  1.524.^  In  1528  the  Gujarat  fleet,  aided 
by  some  Turkish  ships,  attacked  Cheul,  but  were  scattered  by  a joint 
Portuguese  and  Ahmadnagar  squadron.  Next  year  (1529)  hostilities 
were  renewed  and  Cheul  was  plundered  by  a party  of  Gujarat 
troops.^  This  campaign  closed  unfortunately  for  the  Portuguese. 
Burhan  Nizdm  of  Ahmadnagar  was  defeated  by  Bahadur  Shah 
(1526-1536)  the  Gujarat  king.  He  was  forced  to  acknowledge  Gujarat 
supremacy,  and  by  the  gift  of  a scai’let  umbrella  of  royalty  became 
Bahadur’s  close  ally.^  Under  Gujarat  influence  the  Ahmadnagar 
king  seems  to  have  picked  a quarrel  with  the  Portuguese  and  done 
them  much  haian.^  On  Bahadur’s  death  in  1535  the  friendship 
between  Ahmadnagar  and  the  Portuguese  was  renewed,  and  in  1538 
Cheul  was  a great  and  illustrious  city,  the  emporium  of  the  largest 
part  of  the  east.^*  In  1545  its  people  distinguished  themselves  by 
their  zeal  in  supplying  funds  for  the  relief  of  Diu  then  hard  pressed  , 
by  a great  Gujarat  army.^  Till  1557  peace  continued  unlirokcn. 


^ Fai-ia  in  Kerr,  VI.  191.  - Da  Cunha’s  Chaul,  35,  37. 

® Bird’s  Mirdt-i-Ahmadi,  237.  ^ Scott’s  Deccan,  I.  370.  ' 

® In  1530  the  Portuguese  suffered  a repulse  at  Cheul.  Briggs’  Ferishta,  III.  531. 

® Dom  Joao  de  Castro  Priineiro  Koterio,  50.  The  following  is  a summary  of  De 
Castro’s  account  of  the  Cheul  river.  It  is  a great  river  made  noble  by  the  deeds  of  Dom 
Lourenco,  and  well  provided  with  food,  four  leagues  from  Danda  Biijpuri  and  fifty -seven 
from  Goa.  Within  the  bar  to  the  south  of  the  river  is  a great  and  beautiful  hill  which, 
from  outside,  appears  to  be  an  island.  To  the  north  of  the  hill  are  two  sand  banks  one 
of  which  runs  straight  to  the  bar  and  the  other  meets  the  river.  To  the  south  of  the 
hill  is  a long  low  tongue  of  sand,  which  is  the  reason  why  the  rock  has  been  thought 
to  be  an  island.  From  the  place  where  this  tongue  ends  rises  a high  rugged  hill 
which  to  the  north  falls  abruptly  and  throws  out  a narrow  point,  in  which,  at  the  foot 
of  a great  green  tree,  is  a well  of  water.  Inside  of  the  hill,  the  land  along  the  river  is 
low  until  it  meets  a very  long  point  behind  which  the  river  disappears.  The  other  or 
north  bank  of  the  river  is  one  beautiful  shore.  Facing  the  hill,  a spit  of  sand  runs  into 
the  river  and  from  it  the  shores  stretch  indifferent  directions.  The  sea  or  outer 
shore  runs  to  the  north-west,  but  that  which  goes  inside  the  river  takes  a tura  to  the 
cast.  The  Portuguese  fortress  stands  on  the  spit  of  sand.  A little  to  the  east 
the  shore  begins  to  bend  and  the  river  forms  a great  bay  on  the  north  of  which  is 
the  city  of  Cheul.  The  bar  of  the  river  has  one  sandbank.  At  low  tide  there  are 
standing  pools  on  it,  and  (at  high  tide)  the  depth  is  2^  fathoms.  The  channel  is  wide. 

It  runs  from  south-east  to  nortli-west  and  on  both  sides  are  great  banks  where  the 
sea  continually  breaks.  These  sandbanks  run  north-east  and  south-east  to  north 
and  south.  The  larger  one  is  in  the  channel.  The  other  which  conies  from  the  side 
of  the  hill  and' enters  by  the  river  is  small.  About  a gunshot  from  the  point  of  sand  ; 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  where  the  shores  turn  in  different  directions,  banks  stretch  in 
two  long  arms.  One  runs  straight  to  the  point  of  the  hill  which  is  over  the  bar  and 
the  other  along  the  coast.  » m i 

^ Diu  was  twice  besieged,  in  1538  (Septcrabcr-Novcniber)l.iy  a strong  fleet  of  Turks, 
and  in  1545  (Maroh-November)  by  agreat  GujarAt  army.  The  defence  in  both  cases 
was  conducted  with  the  most  distinguished  bravery  and  resource.  See  Kerr’s 
Voyages,  VI.  268,  400.  The  ladies  of  Cheul  offered  to  send  their  earrings,  necklaces, 
bracelets  and  other  jewelry.  There  arc  jewels  in  Cheul,  wrote  ouo  lady,  enough  to 
carry  on  the  war  for  ten  years,  Da  Cunha’s  Chaul,  43-44. 
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Then  tliG  Portiigiiose,  on  the  accession  of  Husain  Nizdm  Shdh  Chapter  XIV. 

(1553-lofi5)  of  Alu.iadn^var  sent  to  propose  the  cession  of  Korfe  places ofinterest. 
tiie  isolatctl  lugli  ridge  tluit  lies  across  the  mouth  oi  the  river.  To 
tliis  Husain  would  not  agree,  and,  to  prevent  any  attempt  of  the  Cheul. 

Portuguese  to  seize  the  hill,  he  sent  some  of  his  best  officers  with  History. 

orders  to  build  a strong  fort  at  Korle.^  The  Portuguese  did  their 
best  to  prevent  tliis.  The  Goa  lleet  came  to  their  help.  And,  after 
some  fighting,  the  disjiute  was  settled  by  an  agreement  that  the 
point  .should  remain  unfortilied.  In  loTO'-^  Ahmadnagar  and  Bijapur 
combined  against  the  Portuguese,  and,  in  1571  (16th  February),  the 
Ahmadnagar  king,  with  an  enormous  force  and  very  strong  ami  well 
served  artillery,  laid  siege  to  Portuguese  Cheul.^  For  such  an  attack 
the  Portuguese  were  badly  prepared.  The  town  was  defended  by  a 
single  wall,  a fort  not  much  larger  than  a house,  and  a handful  of 
men."*  Acting  with  Murtaza’s  land  force  the  fleet  of  the  Zamorin  of 
Kalikat  blockaded  the  river  mouth.  But  the  Kalikat  fleet  was 
soon  dispersed,  and  the  Portuguese  received  such  strong  reinforce- 
ments of  men  and  ammunition,  that  they  were  able  to  break  the 
force  of  the  siege,  by  holding  some  of  the  outlying  fortified  buildings, 
among  which  are  mentioned  the  Franciscan  monastery,  the 
church  of  the  Dominicans,  and  the  Misericordia.  The  Franciscan 
monastery  was  the  first  attacked,  and  after  standing  a five  days’ 
bombardment  the  garrison  was  safely  withdrawn.  For  a month 
the  siege  was  closely  pressed,  the  walls  were  breached  in  many  places, 
and  the  garrison  reduced  to  defend  themselves  in  the  separate 
houses.  Still  they  were  reinforced  from  time  to  time,  and  kept  up 
so  lively  a defence,  that  for  five  months  the  siege  made  little  progress. 

At  last,  on  the  29th  of  June,  a general  assault  was  ordered.  Many 
of  the  outworks  were  taken,  but  they  were  recovered  and,  after 
fighting  till  evening,  the  enemy  had  to  retire  with  the  loss  of  3000 
men.  As  both  sides  were  anxious  for  peace  a treaty  was  made  and 
the  Alimadnagar  king  withdrew.^ 

After  the  siege  (1577)  the  Portuguese  repaired  their  defences 
and  raised  fortifications  along  the  southern  shore.  At  this  time 


^ One  of  the  officers  was  Chulabi  Rumi  Khdn,  a distinguished  soldier  from  Asia 
Minor  who  had  served  in  Europe  and  was  the  maker  of  the  great  BijApur  bronze  gun. 
Briggs’  Ferishta,  III.  239-248.  Compare  Waring’s  Mar.4th{ls,  47. 

2 At  this  time  in  the  GujarAt  accounts  (Bird’s  M irAt-i-Ahmadi,  129)  Cheul,  or  Chaiival, 
is  entered  as  one  of  the  ports  of  the  Europeans  which  yielded  revenrie  to  GujarAt. 
This  revenue  was  not  tribute  ; it  was  perhaps  some  cess  levied  on  GujarAt  ships 
trading  witli  Cheul. 

3 According  to  Portuguese  writers  Murtaza  had  34,000  horse,  100,000  foot,  30,000 
pioneers,  and  4000  artisans  some  of  them  Europeans.  He  had  300  elephants  and  40 
pieces  of  artillery  of  enormous  size  able  to  throw  stone  balls  of  100,  200,’and  300  pounds 
weight  (Kerr,  VI.  430-432).  On  the  march  some  of  these  guns  could  be  taken  to 
pieces.  Their  shooting  is  described  as  wonderfully  accurate.  (Ca3sar  Frederick  (1583) 
Hakluyt,  II.  345).  The  Portuguese  had  nicknames  for  each  of  the  big  guns,  the 
Cruel,  the  Devourer,  the  Butcher.  Kerr’s  Voyages,  VI.  432:  Da  Cunha’s  Chaul,  49. 

Da  Cunha’s  Chaul,  48. 

® According  to  Ferishta  the  Alimadnagar  king  had  to  raise  the  siege  owing  to  the 
treachery  of  his  officers  who  were  bribed  especially  by  presents  of  wine  (Briggs,  III. 
254).  According  to  Faria-y-Souza  the  Moors  feared  a woman  who  went  before  the 
Portuguese  in  the  fight,  so  bright  that  she  blinded  them.  Many  went  to  see  her 
image  in  tbc  chureh  in  Cheul  and  were  converted  and  staid  there.  Da  Cunha’s 
Chaul,  54. 
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the  prosperity  of  the  city  was  at  its  highest.  Of  all  places  on 
the  coast  Cheul  had  the  greatest  number  of  ships  from  the  Red  Sea 
and  Ormuz  as  well  as  coasting  tradei's.’-  In  1583  the  Dutch 
traveller  Jean  Hugues  de  Linschot  described  ‘Chaul’  as  a foi’tified 
city  with  a good  harbour  and  famous  for  trade.  It  was  well  known 
to  the  merchants  of  Cambay,  Sind,  Bengal,  Ormuz,  Maskat,  and 
the  shoi-es  of  the  Red  Sea.  The  merchants  were  rich  and  powerful 
owning  a great  number  of  ships.  Rice,  peas  and  other  pulse,  butter, 
oil,  and  cocoanuts  were  plentiful,  also  ginger  but  of  a kind  little 
esteemed.  There  were  also  some  but  not  many  cotton  fabrics. 
Many  Gujardtis  and  Cambay  Banians  had  settled  in  Cheul.  They 
dealt  in  rice,  cotton  and  indigo,  especially  in  precious  stones  in 
which  they  were  very  skilful.  In  arithmetic  the  Banians  surpassed 
all  Indians  and  even  the  Portuguese.  Near  Cheul  was  a city 
inhabited  from  ancient  times  by  the  people  of  the  country,  which 
had  a great  manufacture  of  silks.  The  raw  silk  was  brought  from 
China  and  worked  into  robes.  Beds,  chairs,  and  cabinets  were  also 
made  in  this  eity  in  admirable  style  and  a covering  given  them 
with  lac  of  all  colours.  The  air  was  good,  the  climate  cool  and 
the  most  healthy  in  the  whole  of  India.^  About  1586,  the  Venetian 
traveller,  Caasar  Frederick,^  noticed  the  two  cities  of  Cheul,  the 
Portuguese  city  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  very  strongly  walled, 
and  the  Moor  city  a mile  and  a half  up  the  river.  Both  were  sea 
ports  with  great  trade.  The  imports  were,  from  the  Indian  coast, 
cocoanuts,'* *^  spices,  and  drugs  ; and  fi’om  Portugal,  Mekka,  and  Cliina, 
sandals,  raw  and  manufactured  silk,  velvet,  scarlet  cloth,  and 
porcelain.  The  exports  were  to  other  parts  of  India,  Malacca,  Macao 
in  China,  Ormuz,  East  Africa,  and  Portugal,  iron,  borax,  assafoetida, 
corn,  indigo,  opium,  silk  of  all  kinds,  and  an  infinite  quantity  of 
cotton  goods,  white,  painted,  and  printed.  Of  local  mdustries  there 
was  the  weaving  of  great  quantities  of  silk  cloth,  and  the  manufacture 
of  paltry  glass  beads  which  were  sent  in  large  numbers  to  Africa.^ 


1 Fitch  in  Harris,  II.  207.  » Navigation,  17,  20-21,  /3. 

® Ctesar  Frederick  w^as  in  India  for  over  twenty  years,  from  about  15C3  to  1585. 
He  was  in  Cambay  twelve  years  after  the  conquest  of  Gujardt  by  Akbar  (1573)  and 
came  from  Gujarfit  to  Cheul.  Halduyt’s  Voyages,  II.  344. 

* Frederick  (Hakluyt’s  Voyages,  II.  344-345)  enlarges  on  the  cocoa  palm  the  most 
useful  tree  in  the  world.  Of  its  timber  they  built  houses  and  ships,  and  of  its 
branches  bedsteads,  its  nuts  yielded  from  the  outer  rind  oakum,  from  the  inner  shell 
spoons,  and  from  the  kernel  wine,  sugar  and  oil,  its  bark  yielded  cord,  and  its  leaves 
sails  and  mats.  There  was  a great  number  of  cocoa-palms  in  the  country  between 
Cheul  and  Goa,  and  from  Kochin  and  Kananor  there  came  to  Cheul  every  year  fifteen 
large  ships  laden  with  cured  nuts  and  sugar. 

® Kerr’s  Voyages,  VI.  153,  206, 474.  About  the  same  time  (November  1584)  Cheul 
was  visited  by  Ralph  Fitch,  John  Newbury,  William  Leeds  the  jeweller,  and  Jam(» 
Story  the  painter,  the  first  English  merchants  who  came  to  India.  Fitch's  account  is 
much  the  same  as  Frederick’s.  He  speaks  of  a great  trade  in  all  kinds  of  spices,  drugs, 
silk  raw  and  manufactured,  sandals,  ivory,  much  China  work,  and  a great  deal  of 
cocoanut  sugar.  (Hakluyt,  II.  382).  Besides  the  Portuguese  traflic  there  was  a largo 
Musalmiln  trade  with  "Mekka  bringing  many  European  goods  and  sending  away  opium, 
indigo,  and  other  articles  (Ditto,  384-398).  The  trade  in  horses,  though  not  noticed 
by  these  travellers,  was  still  important.  Do  Couto,  XIII.  165. 

There  would  seem  to  have  been  a strong  Jain  and  GujarAt  Wdni  elemeut 
among  the  merchants  of  Cheul  as  hitch  describes  the  Gentiles  as  ha\iiiga  veiy 
strange  order  among  them.  They  worshipped  the  cow  and  greatly  esteemed  the 
dung  of  the  cow  to  paint  the  walls  of  their  houses.  They  killed  nothing,  not  so  much 
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In  1592  (a.  h.  1000)^  Biirhiln  Nizd,m  II.  (1590-1594)  of 
Alimadnagar,  who  seems  to  have  had  some  dispute  witli  the 
Portuguese  Viceroy,  sent  a force  to  Cheul  and  ordered  a fort  to 
be  built  at  Korle.^  When  the  fort  was  finished  his  troops  be^an 
to  amioy  the  Portuguese,  battering  tlie  walls  of  the  Portuguese  fort 
from  across  the  river.  At  the  same  time  the  country  to  the  north 
of  Portuguese  Cheul  was  invested,  and,  in  spite  of  brilliant  sallies, 

1 the  Ahmadnagar  guns  made  great  breaches  in  the  Cheul  walls. 
But,  as  before,  the  garrison  received  constant  supplies  and  reinforce- 
ments from  sea.  On  the  4th  of  September  1594  the  governor, 
Alvarode  Abranches,  at  the  head  of  1500  Portuguese  and  as  many 
trusty  natives,  crossed  over  in  small  boats,  and  landing  on  the 
Korle  shore,  pressed  on,  and  aided  by  the  lucky  chance  of  a dead 
elephant  blocking  the  gate,  took  the  fort.^  This  brilliant  success 
raised  the  name  of  the  people  of  Cheul  high  among  the  Portuguese, 
They  were  granted  the  right  to  choose  their  judge  or  Ouveidor, 
and  had  other  municipal  powers  conferred  on  them. 

In  spite  of  the  decline  of  the  Portuguese,  Cheul  was  still 
prosperous.  Its  power  at  sea  was  unchallenged,  its  trade  was  great 
and  gainful,  and  the  city  was  safe  from  attack  and  full  of  magnihcent 
buildings.'^  Soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century 
Cheul  was  visited  by  the  French  traveller  Francois  Pyrard 
(1601-1608).®  He  describes  the  town  and  fortress  of  Portuguese 
Cheul  as  quite  different  from  Daman  and  Bassein,  because  the 
country  was  extremely  rich,  abounding  in  valuable  goods,  which 
merchants  from  all  parts  of  India  and  the  east,  chiefly  Hindus  and 
idolaters,  came  to  seek.  The  climate  was  healthy  and  living  was 
cheap.  Portuguese  Cheul  was  very  strong,  and  Upper  Cheul  was 
a great  centre  of  manufactures  with  very  deft  and  hardworking 
craftsmen  who  made  a great  number  of  chests  and  Chinese-like 
cabinets  very  rich  and  well  wrought,  and  beds  and  couches 
lacquered  in  all  colours.  There  was  also  a great  weaving 
industry,  abundance  of  beautiful  cotton  fabrics,  and  a still  more 
important  manufacture  of  silk,  far  better  than  China  silk,  that 
supplied  both  the  Indian  and  Goa  markets,  where  it  was  highly 


as  a louse,  for  they  deemed  it  a sin  to  kill  anything.  They  ate  no  flesh,  but  lived 
upon  roots,  rice,  and  milk.  When  the  husband  died  the  widow  was  burned  with 
him  if  she  was  alive  ; if  she  refused  to  burn  her  head  was  shaven  and  there  was  never 
any  account  made  of  her  after.  They  say,  if  they  should  be  buried,  it  were  a great 
sin,  for,  of  their  bodies,  there  would  come  many  worms  and  other  vermin,  and  when 
their  bodies  were  consumed  those  worms  would  lack  sustenance  which  were  a sin, 
therefore  they  will  be  burned.  In  Cambay,  he  adds,  they  will  kill  nothing,  nor  have 
anything  killed  ; in  the  town  they  have  hospitals  to  keep  lame  dogs  and  cats  and  for 
birds.  They  will  give  meat  to  the  ants.  Fitch  in  Hakluyt’s  Voyages,  II.  384. 

1 Some  Portuguese  authorities  give  1594,  DaCunha’s  Chaul,  42 ; Faria-y-Souza 

gives  1591.  Kerr,  VI.  474.  2 Briggs’  Ferishta,  III.  284. 

2 Details  are  given  under  Korle.  In  1590  Ismael  of  Ahmadnagar  sirstained  a severe 
defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  Por-tuguese.  Waring’s  ManithAs,  49. 

^ Almost  all  of  the  buildings,  whose  ruins  are  still  so  imposing,  were  flnished  before 
the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  chief  dates  are  : the  Castle  1521  - 1524  ; the 
Cathedral,  15.34 ; the  church  of  the  Franciscans,  1534 ; the  church  and  convent  of 
the  Dominicans,  1549  ; the  House  of  Mercy,  1550  ; the  south  face  of  the  Town  Walls, 
1577  ; and  the  church,  convent,  and  college  of  the  Jesuits,  1580. 

® In  1599  FoulkeGrevil  in  his  Memoir  mentions  Chouleas  one  of  the  five  kingdoms 
of  Malabdr.  Bruce’s  Annals,  1. 125. 
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Places  of  Interest,  ■^^i^'^adnagar  in  1600,  Upper  Cheul  passed  to  the  Emperor  Akhar 
and  was  called  Mamale  Mortezabad.  Three  yeai's  later  Malik 
Ambar  regained  the  bulk  of  the  Ahmadnagar  dominions  for  the 
young  king,  Murtazah  Nizam  Shah  II.  But  his  power  did  not 
pass  within  sixteen  miles  of  Cheul.  The  Muhammadan  city 
remained  for  some  years  longer  in  the  hands  of  a governor  or 
malik,  who  held  it  from  the  Moghal.^  Pyrard  describes  the 
Prince  or  Malik  of  Musalman  Cheul  as  a good  friend  to  the 
Portuguese,  very  strong  and  famous,  with  a great  number  of 
elephants.  When  he  wished  to  eat  he  summoned  a number  of 
beautiful  women,  some  of  whom  sang  and  played,  while  others 
took  a piece  of  coloured  cloth  and  tore  it  into  shreds,  each  taking  a 
shred  and  wearing  it  as  a sash.  After  these  pleasures  the  Prince 
made  them  all  withdraw  and  set  himself  to  sleep  by  deeply 
meditating  on  the  emptiness  and  uncertainty  of  life. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  effect  of  the 
passing  of  the  rule  of  the  sea  from  the  Portuguese  to  the  Dutch  was 
soon  felt  at  Cheul.  In  1609  the  governor  of  Upper  Cheul  was 
bold  enough  to  fit  a fleet  of  thirty  paddos  to  cruize  against  the 
Portuguese,  and  in  1611  some  Musalmd^n  outlaws  found  their  way 
into  Cheul,  and  murdered  the  Captain,  Baltazar  Rebello  d’  Almeida. 
In  1612,  in  revenge  for  the  injury  done  to  their  fleet  near  Surat, 
a Moghal  force  laid  waste  the  country  round  Cheul,  besieged  the 
town,  and  had  to  be  bought  off  at  considerable  cost.  The  succession  of 
Ruy  Freire  d’  Andrade,  a judicious  and  popular  governor,  for  a time 
repaired  the  fortunes  of  Cheul,  and  two  favourable  treaties  were 
made  with  the  Moghal  and  with  Nizam  Shah.  During  this  time 
Malik  Ambar  had  succeeded  in  regaining  Upper  Cheul.  In  1615  a 
treaty  of  friendship  was  concluded  with  the  Portuguese,  and  promises 
passed  that  neither  the  English  nor  the  Dutch  should  be  allowed 
to  settle  at  Cheul.  In  January  1617  the  treaty  was  renewed,  and  it 
was  agreed  that  the  gardens  between  the  towns  .should  belong  to  the 
Portuguese.® 

A few  years  later  the  Italian  traveller,  Pietro  Della  Valle,  twice 
visited  Cheul,  in  March- April  162.3  and  in  November -December 
1625.  He  describes  the  entrance  as  commanded  on  the  right  by  the 
famous  hill  known  as  II  Morro  de  Ghaul  or  the  hill  of  Cheul, 
which  had  originally  been  a Musahmin  fort  and  since  its  capture 
had  been  greatly  strengthened  by  the  Portuguese.  Inside  of  the 
rock  the  river  wound  among  hills  and  between  low  shores.  Near 
the  city  it  formed  a safe  roomy  port  with  deep  water  so  close  to  the 
bank  that  from  a small  galley  you  could  step  ashore  by  a gangway.* 
Of  the  fortifications  or  of  the  size  and  condition  of  the  town  Della 

He  notices  that  the  Cathedral  in 


Valle  gives  little  information. 


^ Viagen  cle  Francisco  Pyrard,  Nova  Goa,  1862,  ii.  227.  About  this  time  Keeling, 
captain  of  the  third  voyage  of  the  East  India  CoiniDany,  heard  at  Socotra  that  Chaul 
was  a good  safe  port  and  a rich  trading  town.  Kerr,  VIII.  208. 

® Briggs’  Ferishta,  III.  315;  Viagen  de  Francisco  Pyrard,  II.  227;  Voy.age  do 
Francois  Pyrard,  II.  165,  166.  * 0 Chronista  do  Tissuary,  IV.  6-7. 

* Viaggi  di  Pietro  Della  Valle,  Venice  1667)  part  III.  pp.  133, 136. 
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the  soiith-ea.^t  corner  of  the  Portuguese  settlement  was  not  enclosed 
within  the  walls.  The  Portuguese  were  still  on  friendly  terms 
with  Nizam  Shah  and  his  governor  Malik  Ambar,  the  rulers  of 
Upper  Cheul.  But  the  sea  was  infested  by  Malabilr  pirates  who 
crowded  round  the  mouth  of  the  Cheul  river  in  such  numbers  that 
even  Portuguese  ships  of  war  were  afraid  to  face  them.^  Cheul 
had  lately  (1623)  suffered  a severe  blow  by  the  destruction  of 
Portuguse  power  at  Ormuz.  Della  Valle  gives  no  details  about 
the  trade  of  the  port,  but  has  passing  references  to  fleets  of  small 
vessels  from  Goa  and  Bassein  and  larger  vessels  from  the  Persian 
Gulf.2 

On  the  2nd  of  December  1625  Della  Valle  went  to  see  the  town  of 
the  Moors  subject  to  Nizam  Shah  and  his  officer  Malik  Ambar.  It 
was  called  Chaul  de  Riba  or  Upper  Cheul.  There  were  two  ways 
of  going  from  Portuguese  to  Musalmdn  Cheul.  One  way  was  by 
land  along  a beautiful  road  between  palm-trees,  meadows,  and 
forests  of  fruit  trees  ; but  this  was  a long  way  round  to  the  market 
and  more  thickly  built  parts  of  Musalman  Cheul.  The  other  way 
was  across  a tongue  of  water  that  ran  inland  from  the  main  creek. 
At  high  tide  it  was  easy  to  pass  in  a canoe  or  almadia  dug  out  of  a 
single  piece  of  timber.  At  low  tide  you  had  to  cross  on  men  s 
shoulders  who  were  stationed  there  for  the  purpose  and  were  called 
Horses.  The  market  was  on  the  further  shore  of  this  water.  Close 
to  the  market  the  ground  was  thickly  peopled  by  Musalmdns  and 
Hindus,  but  chiefly  by  Hindus.  There  were  many  shops  where 
could  be  had  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  country  cloth,  and  fine 
muslins,  and  other  articles  which  came  to  Cheul  from  many  parts 
of  the  interior.  Beyond  the  neighbourhood  of  the  market  and 
the  shops  the  houses  were  scattered,  surrounded  by  gardens  or 
rather  groves  of  palms  and  other  fruit  trees.  The  trees  were  tall 
and  handsome,  covering  beautiful  wide  roads  with  delightful  shade. 
At  a little  distance  from  the  market  was  a large  pond  surrounded 
by  flights  of  stone  steps  and  called  the  Nave  Ndgher  pond,  Taule 
Nave  Nagher.  The  Musalmmi  quarter  was  close  to  the  market 
along  the  river  bank.  There  they  had  mosques,  hot  baths  which  the 
Hindus  did  not  use  as  they  washed  in  the  ponds  in  the  sight  of  all, 
grave-yards,  a custom  hou.se,  a court  of  justice  or  divan,  and  all 
other  Government  buildings.  Most  of  the  Hindus  lived  at  some 
distance  from  the  market  among  the  trees.  They  had  several 
temples,  one  of  the  chief  of  which  was  dedicated  to  Zagadamha 
(that  is  Jagadamba  the  World  Mother)  said  to  be  the  same  as 
Lakshmi.  Another  temple  was  dedicated  to  Amriteshvar  (Amritsuer) 
who  was  said  to  be  the  same  as  Mahadev,  and,  as  in  Cambay,  was 
worshipped  under  the  form  of  a round  stone.  There  were  other 
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^ The  Italian  traveller  Gemelli  Careri  (1695)  has  the  following  note  on  the  Malabdr 
pirates  or  Malabdrs  as  they  were  generally  called : These  pirates  who  belong  to  several 
nations,  Moors,  Gentiles,  Jews,  and  Christians,  fall  upon  all  they  meet  with  a great 
number  of  boats  full  of  men.  They  live  under  several  monarchs  in  the  coimtry  that 
stretches  from  Mount  Delhi  in  the  south  of  Kdnara,  to  Madrasapatam.  They  take 
poor  passengers,  and,  lest  they  should  have  swallowed  their  gold,  give  them  a 
potion,  which  makes  them  digest  all  they  have  in  their  bodies,  which  done  they  search 
the  stinking  excrements  to  find  the  precious  metal.  Churchill’s  Voyages,  1 V . 201, 

® Viaggi,  III.  409. 
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temples,  among  them  one  of  Nir^yan,  but  the  most  highly  esteemed 
temple  was  one  of  R^meshvar  far  from  the  market  where  ithe  thickly 
peopled  tract  begins  along  the  land  route  to  Portuguese  Cheul.^  This 
was  a fine  temple  with  a large  masonry  pond  where  the  people  used 
to  come  to  bathe  and  play  and  worship.  Many  women  washed  in  the 
pond,  some  of  them  young  and  handsome,  and  took  no  pains  to  hide 
themselves  from  passers-by.  Many  washermen  and  women  used  also 
to  come  to  the  pond  and  wash  clothes.  Between  Ranieshvar  temple 
and  Lower  or  Portuguese  Cheul,  the  road  lay  through  beautiful 
fields,  gardens,  and  palm  groves  belonging  to  the  Portugue.se.  It 
then  pas.sed  close  to  the  sea-shore  where  were  hamlets  of  fishers. 
The  country  was  level  and  very  plea.sant  for  travelling,  either  on 
foot  or  in  carriages  like  those  of  Surat.^  At  the  back  of  Upper  Cheul, 
by  the  way  that  led  to  the  inland  parts,  were  some  not  very  high 
hills. 


In  1631,  according  to  Portugue.se  accounts,  Adil  Khdn  of  Bijdpur 
took  possession  of  Upper  Cheul,  and  soon  after  gave  it  to  the  Moghals.^ 

In  1634,  Antonio  Bocarro,  the  King’s  Chi'onicler,^  described  the 
mouth  of  the  river  as  blocked  with  a sand-bank  to  the  north,  but 
with  a channel  to  the  south-east  Avhich  at  low  water  had  a depth  of 
not  more  than  seven  feet  and  at  high  water  about  thirteen  feet  and 
a half.®  Inside  of  the  bar  there  was  depth  and  room  for  many  barks 
to  enter  without  fear  of  damage.  Portuguese  Cheul  was  .surrounded 
by  a wall  with  nine  bastions  four  of  them  with  redoubts  (revczes). 
The  northern  suburbs  were  also  able  to  defend  themselves. 

The  commandant  of  the  fort  lived  in  an  enclosure  with  dressed 
stone  walls  in  which  also  was  the  jail.  Besides  the  citadel  there 
were  200  Portuguese  and  fifty  Native  Chri.stian  houses,  good  upper 
storied  buildings  of  stone  and  mortar.  Each  of  these  families  had 
one  slave  able  to  carry  arms.  F ormerly  there  had  been  more  slaves, 
but  they  had  fled  to  the  land  of  the  Moors.®  Outside  the  walls, 
in  some  cocoa  gardens  and  plantations,  were  500  married  men  of 
black  Christians  and  Gentiles.  Some  of  them  were  skilled  craftsmen 
and  others  were  Chaudris  who  went  uj)  palm-trees  and  took  the 
fruit ; these  had  greatly  helped  the  Portuguese  in  their  wars  with  the 
Musalmans.  In  the  city  were  two  magazines,  a state  magazine  and 
a city  magazine,  with  stores  of  powder,  balls,  and  other  munitions, 
enough  for  any  trouble,  and  to  spare  for  Goa  and  all  other  cities. 
The  state  establishment  in  Cheul  cost  about  £152  (Rs.  1524)  a 
year.  It  included  the  Captain,  a European  nobleman,  with  a 
sergeant  and  eight  privates  and  two  torch -bearers,  a factor  who  was 
also  sea-sheriff  and  commissary -general  with  four  messengers  and  a 


1 Details  are  given  below  under  Objects. 

Della  Valle  stayed  in  Cheul  from  Nov.  25th  to  Dec.  17th. 

» 0 Chron.  de  Tis.  I.  95.  •'0  Chron.  de  Tis.  IV.  17-21. 

® Seven  feet  is  eight  to  nine  palms,  the  palm  being  either  nine  or  ten  inches, 
the  Portuguese  inch  being  larger  than  the  English  inch,  thirteen  and  a half  feet  is 
three  h'osses  of  eighteen  palms  each . This  makes  the  dras.i  about  four  feet ; in  other 
passages  the  brass  is  six  feet  or  a f.athom.  Dr.  G.  Da  Cunha. 

“Probably  from  fear  of  the  Inquisition.  The  Jesuits  were  then  all-powerful  in 
Cheul. 
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torch-bearer,  a factor’s  clerk,  a judge,  a police  superintendent  with 
six  constables,  a master  of  the  watch,  a magistrate  with  six 
messengers,  a jailor,  a porter,  a high  constable,  and  six  bombardiers^ 
Inside  the  walls  of  Cheul  were  seven  religious  buildings,  the 
Cathedral,  the  Hospital  or  Misericordia,  the  Jesuit  church  of  St. 
Paul’s  and  the  Jesuit  monastery,  and  the  churches  and  monasteries 
i of  the  Dominicans,  Franciscans,  and  Augustinians.  Outside  of  the 
walls  were  three  churches,  the  church  of  St.  Sebastian,  the  parish 
church  of  St.  John,  and  a Capuchin  church  of  the  Mother  of  God. 
Towards  the  support  of  these  religious  establishments  the  king  paid 
about  £244  (Rs.  2448,  Xeraphins  4897)  a year.^ 

Against  expenses  amounting  to  about  £700  (Xeraphins  13,882), 
there  was  a revenue  of  about  £8500  (Xeraphins  70,000),  chiefly  from 
taxes  on  foreign  merchants,  shroffage  and  brokerage,  excise  duties  on 
opium  tobacco  and  spirits,  and  the  tribute  of  Upper  Cheul.^  The 
flnances  were  not  flourishing.  The  Upper  Cheul  tribute  of  £460 
(Rs.  4650)  was  badly  paid.  The  Moghals  had  taken  most  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Malik,  that  is,  of  Malik  Ambar  the  Ahmadnagar 
minister,  and  as  the  Cheul  people  had  revolted,  there  was  no  one  from 
whom  the  Portuguese  could  recover  their  tribute.  The  other  revenues 
were  also  failing  ; trade  was  declining  and  the  Dutch  were  masters  of 
the  sea.  It  was  proposed  to  introduce  fresh  customs  rates  estimated 
to  yield  a yearly  revenue  of  £1250  (Xeraphins  25,000).  This  after 
meeting  £694  (Xeraphins  13,882),  the  cost  of  Cheul  and  of  the  Korlai 
garrison,  would  leave  a balance  of  £1385  (Xeraphins  27,716)  to  be 


1 The  details  of  the  cost  were  : the  Captain  receiving  about  Rs.  600  (Xeraphins  1.333) 
a year  ; the  factor  Rs.  ICO  (Xeraphins  333)  ; the  factor’s  clerk  Rs.  50  (Xeraphins  100) ; 
the  judge  or  onvidor  Rs.  160  (Xeraphins  333) ; the  police  superintendent  or  alkaidi 
Rs.  25  (Xeraphins  .50)  ; the  master  of  the  watch  Rs.  30  (Xeraphins  60);  the  police 
m.igistrate  or  mdrinho  Rs.  25  (Xeraphins  50) ; the  jailor  Rs.  .34  (Xeraphins  68)  pay 
and  Rs.  8 (Xeraphins  lO)  for  oil ; the  porter  Rs.  26  (Xeraphins  52) ; the  constable  of  the 
fort  Rs.  50  (Xeraphins  100);  and  six  bombardiers  on  Rs.  2 (Xeraphins  4)  each  a month. 
Of  subordinates  there  were  the  capt.ain’s  ndlk  and  eight  peons,  the  getting  Rs.  1^ 
(3  Paddos  or  Xeraphins),  and  the  peons  8 as.  (Xeraphin  1)  a moirth,  or  a ye.arly  cost  of 
Rs.  66  (Xeraphins  132) ; two  torch-bearers  each  at  8 as.  (Xeraphin  1)  a month  and  one 
man  of  oil  amounting  to  Rs.  32  (Xeraphins  64)  a year  ; the  factor’s  interpreter  Re.  1 
(Xeraphins  2)  a month  .and  four  peons  and  a torch-bearer  on  8 a.s.  (Xeraphin  1)  a month 
and  the  torch -bearer’s  15  mans  of  oil  ; twelve  messengers,  six  of  the  police  superinten- 
dent’s and  six  of  the  police  magistrate’s,  on  8 as.  (Xeraphin  1)  a month. 

These  sums  have  been  turned  from  reis,  larines,  and  xeraphins  into  rupees  on  the 
following  basis.  One  rupee  equals  two  xeraphins,  one  xeraphin  equals  three  larines,  and 
one  larine  equals  90  reis.  That  is,  a rupee  equals  two  xeraphins,  six  larines,  and  540  reis. 
Other  coins  which  occur  in  these  accounts  are  a pa.ddo  equal  to  half  a rupee  that  is 
to  one  xeraphin  ; a gold  paddo  equal  to  four  silver  paddos,  that  is  to  two  rupees,  and  a 
patakoe  also  equal  to  two  rupees.  These  seem  to  be  the  values  of  the  different  coins  on 
which  Boccarro  in  1634  and  his  editor  in  1866  based  their  calculations.  But  the 
results  are  not  more  than  rough  approximations  as  most  of  the  coins  varied  in 
value  at  different  times  and  in  different  places  at  the  s.ame  time.  Dr.  G.  Da  Cunha. 

^ The  det.ails  are  : to  the  seven  religious  buildings  inside  the  walls,  the  Cathedral 
Rs.  260,  the  House  of  Mercy  Rs.  283,  the  King’s  hospital  Rs.  33.3,  the  Jesuit’s 
Rs.  420,  the  Augustinian’s  Rs.  250,  the  Franciscan’s  Rs.  185,  and  the  Dominican’s 
Rs.  513.  To  the  three  churches  without  the  walls,  Rs.  132  ; St.  John’s  Rs.  60,  St, 
Sebastian’s  Rs.  60,  and  the  Mother  of  God  Rs.  12. 

^ The  details  were  : from  Ormuz  and  Cambay  merchants  Rs.  1400  (Patakoes  700), 
opium  Rs.  1120  (Patakoes  560),  markets  Rs.  670  {Patakoes  iiS5),  brokerage  and 
measuring,  Rs.  6600  {Patakoes  3.300),  tob.acco  Rs.  19,226  {Patakoes  961.3),  spirits 
Rs.  2000  (Pataioe.-.’ 1000),  and  tribute  from  Upper  Cheul  Rs.  4650  (Larmes  28,000), 
O Chron.  de  Tis.  IV.  17-21. 
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sent  to  Goa.'^  Unlike  the  Portuguese  of  Daman  and  Bassein,  whose 
wealth  was  almost  all  in  land,  the  Portuguese  of  Cheul  lived  by  trade 
and  shipping.  The  chief  ports  to  which  the  vessels  of  Cheul  traded 
were,  besides  the  Portuguese  settlements,  Cambay  in  Gujardt,  Maskat 
and  Basrah  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  Mozambique  in  East  Africa,  Manilla 
in  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  China.  The  chief  articles  of  trade  were 
fine  gold-bordered  Deccan  cloth  for  which  there  was  much  demand 
in  Persia,  glass  beads,  iron,  silk,  rice,  wheat  and  vegetables.^  As  far 
as  weather  went  their  small  trading  craft  or  row-boats  might  have 
traded  with  Cambay  at  any  time  during  the  fair  season.  But  the  sea 
was  so  infested  by  pirates  that  Cheul  vessels  never  sailed  except 
in  large  companies  and  under  the  escort  of  ships-of-war.  They  did 
not  make  more  than  two  voyages  in  the  season.  To  Cambay  they 
took  cocoanuts,  betelnuts,  cinnamon,  pepper,  and  all  the  other 
drugs  of  the  south,  cloves,  nutmeg  and  mace,  besides  such 
Chinese  products  as  pao  the  great  bamboo,  porcelain,  and  tutenag. 
From  Cambay  they  brought  cotton  cloth,  opium,  and  indigo. 
They  also  traded  with  Maskat  and  Basra,  leaving  Cheul  at 
any  time  between  October  and  the  end  of  April,  and  returning 
generally  in  September  and  October,  or  in  March  April  and  May.* 
The  vessels  were  pinnaces  or  pataxos  and  galliots.  They  took  rice, 
Cambay  cloth,  cocoanuts  and  cocoa  kernels,  and  brought  horses, 
almonds,  and  dates.  To  Mozambique  a pinnace  went  every  January 
laden  with  Cambay  cloth,  black  kanakins,  and  a great  quantity  of 
glass  beads  from  the  Deccan  or  Billa  Ghat.  It  brought  back  ivory, 
gold,  and  Kafir  slaves.  The  export  of  glass  beads  yielded  a high 
profit  and  was  a monopoly  of  the  captain  of  Cheul.  To  China 
there  went  Cambay  cloth,  linen,  almonds  and  raisins  from  Maskat, 
frankincense,  and  pucho^  a Cambay  wood  that  served  for  many 
purposes,  and  to  Manilla,  besides  the  articles  sent  to  China  much 
wheat  flour  and  iron.  This  iron  came  in  large  quantities  to  Cheul 
from  the  Deccan.  It  was  so  thick  that  it  served  for  heavy  articles 
such  as  anchors,  the  small  guns  called  falcons,  and  for  nails.  The 
time  for  starting  for  Manilla  and  China  was  between  the  end  of 
March  and  the  end  of  May.* 


lOChron.  de  Tis.  IV.  .IS.  “ 0 Chron.  de  Tis.  lU.  221 

^ This  is  for  Daman  which  he  says  is  the  same  as  Cheul.  0 Chron.  de  Tis.  III.  196, 
^ P'ucho,  better  known  as  Putchnk,  is  the  fragrant  root  of  the  Aucklandia  costus 
which  is  exported  from  Calcutta  and  Bombay  to  China,  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Persian 
Gulf  where  it  is  used  as  a medicine  and  as  incense.  The  plaiit  is  a native  of  Kilshmir 
and  was  well  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans  as  Kostus  (Sanskrit  A' The 
author  of  the  Periplus  (a.d.  247)  calls  it  by  that  name  and  notices  that  it  was  exported 
both  from  Barbarikon  on  the  Indus  and  through  Ujjain  from  Barj’gaza  or  Broach. 
(McCrindle’s  Periplus,  20,  122).  It  probably  went  to  Rome  as  both  Propertius 
(b.c.  51)  and  Horace  (b.c.  651 -b.c.  8)  notice  kostus  as  a valuable  incense  (Balfour  s 
Encycloptedia  of  India,  IV.  7.89).  In  1583  Liuschot  (Navigation,  135)  identifies 
pucho  with  kostus  and  notices  that  pticho  is  a Malay  word.  He  says  that  it  came  to 
Cambay  from  Sitor  and  Mdndor,  apparently  Chitor  and^  MAndu  in  Mdlw-a,  where  it 
was  probably  brought,  as  toUjjain  in  e.arlier  times,  from  KAshmir  and  the  Indus  valley. 
From  Cambay  it  was  exported  to  Malacca  and  China.  In  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  Milburn  (Oriental  Commerce,  I.  200)  notices  putchuk  as  an  article  sent  in 
large  (tuantities  from  Western  India  to  China.  Putchuk  is  still  exported  from 
Kardchi  and  Bombay,  and  the  export  from  Calcutta  averages  about  £lo00  a year. 
The  plant,  Aucklandia  costus,  of  which  pvtcho  or  pntekok  is  the  rooq  has  been  identihed 
by  Drs.  Royle  and  Falconer.  Balfour’s  Encyclopredia,  IV.  738-730  ; x iilos  Marco 
Polo,  II.  332.  See  Appendix.  * 0 Chrou.  dc  Tis.  . 33. 
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Upper  Cheul,  on  the  mainland  about  a quarter  of  a league  east 
of  Portuguese  Cheul,  was  a city  of  the  Moors  without  walls  or 
fortifications.  There  were  about  3000  fighting  men,  many  of  them 
Moors.  The  chief  craftsmen  were  silk-weavers  who  made  silks  of 
all  kinds.  There  were  also  cabinet  makers  and  makers  of  inlaid 
work.^ 

Shortly  after  this  (1636),  in  concluding  a treaty  of  peace  with 
the  king  of  Bijapur,  the  Moghal  Emperor  handed  over  all  the 
Ahmadnagar  possessions  in  the  Konkan.  Upper  Cheul  did  not  long 
remain  under  Bijapur.  About  ten  years  later  (1648)  Shivdji  overran 
the  Konkan,  and  though  in  1655  he  had  to  give  up  his  conquests,  he 
soon  recovered  them,  and  by  1672  had  reduced  Musalmdn  Cheul  to 
ruin  and  finally  taken  possession  of  it.^  Meanwhile,  by  the  decay  of 
Portuguese  power  and  the  establishment  of  the  English  at  Bombay 
(1666),  Portuguese  Cheul  had  lost  almost  all  its  tr^de  and  wealth.  In 
1674  Oxenden,  the  English  ambassador  to  Shivdji  at  Ray  gad,  stopped 
at  Cheul,  but  as  he  arrived  during  the  night  he  could  not  enter  the 
Portuguese  city  as  the  gates  were  shut  and  a watch  set.  He  passed 
the  night  in  the  small  church  of  St.  Sebastian’s  in  the  suburbs.  Next 
afternoon  about  three  he  went  to  Upper  Cheul,  a town  belonging  to 
the  Rcdja,  that  is,  to  Shivaji.  In  former  times  this  city  had  been  a 
great  mart  of  all  Deccan  commodities,  but  it  was  totally  ruined  in  the 
late  wars  betwixt  the  Moghals  and  Shivaji  whose  arms  had  plundered 
and  laid  it  waste.  Still  it  was  the  seat  of  a Maratha  Subhedar,  a 
person  of  quality,  who  commanded  Nagothna,  Pen,  Thai,  and  the 
other  countries  opposite  Bombay.^  As  late  as  1668  the  weavers  of 
Cheul  are  mentioned  as  making  5000  pieces  of  taffaties  a year.^ 
The  want  of  security  at  Cheul  was  of  great  advantage  to  Bombay. 
Efforts  were  made  to  induce  the  silk-weavers  and  the  other  skilled 
craftsmen  of  Cheul  to  settle  in  Bombay  ; the  first  street  in  Bombay 
was  built  to  receive  them ; and  their  descendants  of  several  castes, 
coppersmiths,  weavers,  and  carpenters  are  still  in  Bombay,  known  as 
Chevulis,  thus  preserving  the  correct  name  of  their  old  home.  In 
1681,  Upper  Cheul  was  pillaged  by  the  Sidi,  and  Sambhdji,  enraged 
that  the  Portuguese  had  made  no  effort  to  stop  him,  attacked 
Portuguese  Cheul,  but  was  powerless  against  its  strong  guns  and 
walls.®  In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  Mardtha  fleet,  the  Portuguese 
succeeded  in  landing  reinforcements,  and,  on  December  24th  1683, 
Sambhdji  had  to  raise  the  siege.  In  1694  some  of  the  Portuguese 
were  driven  out  of  the  open  country  by  the  Moghal  army,  and 
forced  to  seek  shelter  in  Cheul.  It  was  enclosed  by  good 
walls  and  other  works  and  furnished  with  excellent  cannon, 
but  it  had  lost  its  trade  and  was  miserably  poor.®  In  spite  of  its 


^ 0 Chron.  de  Tis.  IV.  35. 

2 Elphinstone’s  History,  566.  In  1666  Thevenot  (Voyages,  V.  248-9)  describes  Cheul 
as  hard  to  enter  but  very  safe,  sheltered  from  every  kind  of  weather.  The  town  was 
pretty  and  defended  by  a strong  citadel  on  the  top  of  a hill  called  by  the  Europeans 
IlMorrode  Cianl.  Ogilby’s  (Atlas,  V.  243)  account  (1670)  is  taken  from  Varthema 
(1503),  who  described  it  as  a country  yielding  everything  except  raisins,  nuts,  and 
chestnuts,  and  with  numerous  oxen,  cows,  and  horses. 

3 Fryer’s  New  Account,  77.  ^Bruce’s  Annals,  II.  241.  ® Bruce’s  Annals,  II.  60. 

’ Hamilton’s  New  Account,  I.  243,  and  Gemelli  Carcri  (1695)  in  Churchill’s  Voyages, 
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poverty,  the  constant  danger  of  a Mar^tha  attack  forced  the 
Portuguese  to  strengthen  their  fortifications  and  maintain  an 
efficient  garrison.  The  report  of  Andre  Ribeiro  Coutiriho,  who  in 
1728  made  an  official  inspection  of  Portuguese  Cheul,  shows  that 
since  1634  the  fortifications  had  been  so  improved  as  to  be  practically 
rebuilt,  and,  except  that  the  sea  had  caused  some  damage  to  the 
west  face,  the  works  were  in  excellent  order.  Cheul  was  the  most 
considerable  fort  in  the  province  of  the  north.  In  shape  it  was 
fifteen-sided  and  had  eleven  bastions  and  four  outworks.  It  was 
arined  by  fifty-eight  three  to  forty  pounder  guns  be.sides  pedreiros 
which  threw  stone  shot.  The  garrison  consi.sted  of  three  companies 
of  sixty-two  men  each.  These  were  - nominally  soldiers  but  there 
were  many  fishing  boat  captains,  palm-tappers,  and  artillery  who 
were  paid  Rs.  2 (Xeraphins  4)  a month  and  ranked  as  soldiers.  The 
rich  well-peopled  suburb  to  the  north  of  the  town-wall  had  been 
strengthened  by  an  outwork,  armed  with  nineteen  guns  and 
garrisoned  by  two  companies  of  the  same  style  of  men  as  the  fort 
garrison.  There  were  also  234  Bhandari  or  palm-tapper  soldiers, 
deserving  men  who  had  shown  the  greatest  bravery  in  the  late  war 
with  Angria.^ 

When  Bassein  fell  to  the  Mardthas  in  1739  the  Portuguese  were 
unable  to  hold  Cheul.  They  offered  Cheul  and  Korlai  fort  to  the 
English,  who,  though  they  had  been  unfriendly  before  the  siege  of 
Bassein,  had  helped  the  Portuguese  with  money  during  the  siege,  and, 
at  considerable  expense,  had  maintained  the  Bassein  gaiTison  during 
the  rains  of  1739  in  Bombay.  The  English  had  no  troops  to  garrison 
Cheul,  but  they  accepted  the  Portuguese  offer,  trusting  by  the  cession 
of  those  places  to  gain  the  goodwill  of  the  Mard,thas,  and  hoping  to 
be  able  to  arrange  terms  between  the  Mardthds  and  the  Portuguese. 
The  Portuguese  placed  their  interests  in  the  hands  of  the  English, 
and  though  the  Marathas  were  exacting  and  overbearing  and 
demanded  extreme  concessions,  it  was  arranged,  mainly  through  the 
efforts  of  the  Anglo-Portuguese  i-epresentative  Captain  Inchbird, 
that  the  Marathas  should  leave  the  Goa  district  of  SAlsette,  and  that, 
till  they  left,  Cheul  should  be  held  by  the  Portuguese.  The  articles 
of  peace  were  signed  on  the  14th  of  October  1740,  and  Cheul  was 
finally  given  over  to  the  Marathas  in  November,  when  all  Christians 
who  could  afford  to  move  went  to  Goa.^ 

Under  the  Marathas,  Cheul  in  no  way  regained  its  former 
importance.  In  1750  Tieffenthaler  calls  it  Tschaul  and  notices  it  as 
a city  and  fortress  once  Portuguese,  that  went  to  the  Mardtlrts  in 
1739.®  About  the  same  time  Grose  notices  that  there  Avas  a Dutch 
factory  at  Cheul. ^ In  April  177 7 a French  ship  came  to  Cheul  with 
Chevalier  de  St.  Lubin.  He  received  a handsome  escort  and  went  to 
Poona  where  he  was  well  treated.  The  ship’s  loading,  consisting  of 
artillery,  fire-arms,  copper,  and  cloth,  was  landed  at  Cheul,  and  the 


IV.  200.  Haniilton  notices  that  it  had  formerly  been  a noted  place  of  trade 
especially  for  fine  embroidered  quilts. 

* 0 Chron.  de  Tis.  (ISfifi),  I.  59. 

2 Bombay  Quarterly  Keview,  IV.  87-88;  Da  Cunha’s  Chaul  and  Biisscin,  71; 
Low’s  Indian  Navy,  I.  112. 

, “ Description  Histoi’ique  ct  Geogi'aphiquo  de  I’lndc,  I.  412.  ■* *  Voyage,  I.  305. 
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French  were  allowed  free  use  of  the  portd  In  1778  (19th  January)  Chapter  XIV. 
it  Avas  further  agreed  that  the  French  should  hold  Cheul,  that  they  places  oTlnterest. 
might  the  better  introduce  troops  and  artillery.^  Even  as  late  as 
1781  Upper  Cheul  is  called  a considerable  seaport,^  and  in  1786  Cheul. 
negotiations  were  renewed  for  its  transfer  to  the  French.^ 

Upper  and  LoAver  Cheul^  or  as  they  are  more  often  called  Cheul  Description. 
and  Revdanda,  are  among  the  prettiest  and  most  interesting  places 
in  the  district.  They  lie  close  together  on  the  coast,  on  the  north 
or  right  bank  of  the  Roha  or  Kundalika  river.  They  are  bounded 
by  a broken  range  of  low  hills  on  the  north-east,  by  the  sea  on  the 
west,  and  by  the  Roha  river  on  the  south  and  south-east.  Almost 
the  whole  of  Cheul  and  Revdanda,  which  stretches  towards  the 
south-west  betAveen  the  river  and  the  sea,  is  a great  shady  palm 
grove.  It  is  beautifully  wooded  and  well  Avatered,  with  a roAv  of 
ponds  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  and,  in  the  palm  gardens,  numerous 
wells  Avorked  by  Persian  wheels.  About  half  a mile  from  the 
extreme  Avest  of  the  Revdanda  shore  a short  creek  runs  north  from 
the  Roha  river,  and  forms  a salt  swamp,  thickly  covered  with 
mangroA^e  bushes,  about  half  a mile  broad  and  half  a mile  long,  and 
seamed  by  one  or  two  winding  muddy  channels.  This  creek  or 
salt  swamp  divides  Cheul  into  two  parts.  Upper  or  Old  Cheul  on  the 
east  and  LoAver  or  Portuguese  Cheul  on  the  west.  Lower  or 
Portuguese  Cheul,  the  point  that  runs  to  the  south-west  betAveen  the 
salt  swamp  and  the  sea,  is  now  generally  known  as  Revdanda. 

Cheul  can  be  reached  either  by  land  from  Alibag  or  by  sea. 

The  beginning  of  the  seven  miles  of  land  journey  from  Alibag  is  made 
troublesome  by  the  Alibag  creek,  but  beyond  the  creek  most  of  the 
way  lies  through  shady  palm  groves,  half  a mile  to  a mile  from  the 
coast.  Approaching  Cheul  by  sea,  to  the  south  of  Alibag  there 
stretches  on  the  left  a line  of  Avhite  sand  Avith  a deep  fringe  of  palms, 
and  behind  the  palms  a broken  range  of  low  bare  hills  roughly  lying 
east  and  west.  At  the  west  end  of  the  hill  top  (423)  a cluster  of  trees 
marks  the  site  of  some  old  Musalman  buildings ; and,  to  the  east,  the 
highest  point  (553),  is  crowned  by  the  shrine  of  Datt^traya,  and  the 
white  temple  of  Hinglaj  shines  half  up  the  south-east  face.  To  the 
south,  from  the  sea,  rises  the  square  fortified  top  of  Korle  rock 
(271)  stretching  in  front  of  the  river  mouth,  and  sheltering  it  from 
south-west  storms.  Nearing  the  Roha  river,  on  the  left,  two  lines  of 
high  stone  walls  mark  the  north  and  west  faces  of  the  great  fort  of 
Portuguese  or  Lower  Cheul,  which  is  also  known  as  the  Agar  Kot  or 
Palm  Garden  fort.  The  space  enclosed  by  the  walls  is  a mass  of 
green  palm  tops  from  which,  about  the  middle  of  the  west  face,  rises 
the  great  seven-storied  tower  of  St.  Barbara’s,  the  fortified  church 


^ Account  of  Bombay  (1781),  116,  120. 

2 Account  of  Bombay,  143.  In  Bombay  much  uneasiness  was  caused  by  this  cession 
of  Cheul  to  the  French.  That  the  treaty  was  no  light  affair  appears  from  NAna, 
Fadnavis’  letter  dated  1.3th  May  1778,  in  which  he  procured  the  French  alliance  ‘to 
punish  a nation  who  had  raised  an  insolent  head  and  whose  measure  of  injustice 
was  full.’  St.  Lubin  was  promised  an  estate  in  the  Deccan,  and  the  French  were 
to  get  £200,000  (20  Idkiis)  and  10  ships,  and,  if  they  attacked  Bombay,  £2(X),(KK)  more. 
Account  of  Bombay,  163,  168. 

® Account  of  Bombay,  23.  Grant  Duff’s  Mardthils,  399. 
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of  the  Franciscans.  Near  the  north-west  corner  of  the  walls  a 
gray  mound  of  sea  sand  is  heaped  to  the  battlements  by  the  strong 
northerly  breezes  of  the  dry  season.  The  west  wall  is  breached  by 
the  sea  near  the  uoi'th-west  corner,  and  again  near  the  centre  at 
St.  Barbara's  tower.  At  the  mouth  of  the  river  the  channel  keeps 
.to  the  right  close  under  Korle,  which  with  steep  bare  sides  rises  to 
the  south,  its  narrow  northern  slope  being  flanked  with  walls  and 
crossed  by  three  lines  of  fortifications  between  the  sea  and  the  central 
fortified  top.  Beyond  Korle  rock  lies  a low  belt  of  rice  and  palm 
la;nd  in  which  is  hid  the  Christian  village  of  Korle.  Behind  Korle 
village  the  Janjira  hills  rise  over  800  feet  from  the  river  bank  steep 
and  richly  wooded.  The  river  mouth  at  first  stretches  to  the  south- 
east, it  then  bends  to  the  north-east,  and  again  winds  to  the  south- 
east, passing  out  of  sight  behind  the  Janjira  and  Roha  hills.  In  front 
of  the  south  face  of  the  Revdanda  fort  stretches  a bank  of  brown 
sand  covered  above  high  tide  with  sand,  bind-weed  Heremitus 
arenarius,  and  low  bushes.  Above  the  bushes  runs  the  long  south 
face  of  the  fort  wall  covered,  in  many  places,  with  figs  and  other 
climbing  shrubs.  Near  the  centre,  the  Sea  Gate  is  hid  by  a large 
banyan  tree,  behind  which  to  the  right  rise  the  massive  ruins  of 
the  citadel  or  Cheul  castle.  Further  east  outside  of  the  wall  is  the 
tiled  roof  of  the  Customs  House.  Alost  of  the  larger  fishing  and 
trading  craft  are  drawn  close  to  the  beach,  round  the  point  of  sand, 
which  forms  the  western  bank  of  the  Cheul  swamp. 

Except  the  Portuguese  ruins  in  Revdanda  or  Lower  Cheul;  the 
Musalman  mosque,  baths,  and  castle  of  Rfijkot  in  old  or  Upper 
Cheul;  and  the  Buddhist  caves  in  the  south  and  south-west  faces 
of  the  Cheul  hills,  for  so  historic  a place,  Cheul  has  few  objects  of 
interest.  The  scantiness  of  old  remains  is  due  to  three  causes. 
Most  of  the  buildings  were  probably  of  timber  and  have  disappeared. 
The  old  stone  Hindu  buildings  have  been  destroyed  by  the 
Musalmans  in  Upper  Cheul  and  by  the  Portuguese  in  Lower  Cheul, 
and  in  both  cases  the  modern  buildings  are  so  overlaid  with  mortar 
that  it  is  difficult  to  discover  even  the  fragments  of  the  older 
masonry.  The  third  reason  is  that  Cheul,  though  a leading  centre 
of  trade,  was  generally,  as  described  by  Barbosa  (about  1514),  an 
emporium  or  fair  rather  than  a capital.  Still,  though  its  remains  are 
neither  numerous  nor  important,  the  sea  and  the  sandy  beach,  the 
winding  palm-fringed  river,  Korle  rock,  and  the  wooded  Janjira  hills 
are  so  beautiful,  and  the  palm  groves  and  gardens  are  so  fresh,  cool 
and  shady,  that  two  or  three  days  pass  pleasantly  in  and  near  Cheul. 

The  first  afternoon,  for  they  look  best  in  the  afternoon  light 
and  the  afternoon  breeze,  may  be  spent  among  the  ruins  and  palm 
groves  within  the  walls  of  Revdanda  or  Portuguese  Cheul.  The 
greater  part  of  the  next  day  may  be  passed  among  the  woods  and 
ruins  of  Upper  Cheul,  and  in  visiting  the  Buddhist  caves  iu  the  hill 
beyond  and  the  old  Someshvar  temple  and  the  Dancing  Girfis 
Mosque  about  two  miles  further  to  the  north  ; in  the  afternoon  a 
visit  by  boat  may  be  made  to  Korle  fort.  A third  morning  maybe 
given  to  the  north  and  west  end  of  the  Cheul  hills,  and  to  some 
Hindu  memorial  stones  and  Musalman  remains  in  the  woods  to  the 
north  of  Revdanda, 
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The  walls  of  the  Portuguese  or  Agar  Fort  have  a circuit  of  one  and 
a half  miles  and  an  average  height  of  about  twenty  feetj  with  a parapet 
about  twelve  feet  broad  and  a curtain  wall  about  six  feet  high.  They 
enclose  a fifteen-sided  space  about  220  yards  from  north  to  south 
and  330  yards  from  east  to  west.  There  are  two  double  gateways, 
the  Laud  Gate  on  the  north  and  the  Sea  Gate  on  the  south.  A third 
gate  has  lately  been  added  by  opening  a passage  for  the  Alibag  road 
thi’ough  the  north  wall.  Besides  the  curtain  wall  which  is  pierced 
for  musketry,  there  are  the  remains  of  nine  semicircular  towers,  and, 
on  the  north  or  land  face,  there  are  two  large  corner  towers  and  two 
great  outworks  about  thirty  feet  high  which  flank  the  north  or 
Land  Gateway.^ 

As  rulers  of  the  sea  the  Portuguese  had  little  to  fear  from  an 
attack  on  the  west  or  south.  The  walls  and  towers  along  those  two 
sides,  except  at  the  south  entrance  gate,  are  therefore  of  no  great 
strength.  And  as  the  east  is  sheltered  by  the  salt  marsh,  on  this 
side  also  no  very  massive  fortifications  were  required.  It  was  from 
the  north  that  an  enemy  must  attack  Portuguese  Oheul.  To  protect 
the  north  side  a great  moat,  about  seven  feet  deep  and  seventeen 
paces  wide,  was  dug  across  from  the  sea  to  the  north-west  corner 
of  the  Cheul  creek ; two  massive  corner  towers  strengthened  the 
east  and  west  ends  of  the  north  wall ; and  two  great  works,  parallel 
with  the  north  wall,  flanked  the  north  or  Land  Gateway. 

Though  the  dates  of  the  building*  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
fortifications  of  Cheul  are  not  all  known,  inscriptions  and  other 
records  show  that  the  building  extended  over  more  than  200  years, 
from  about  1520  to  1721.  The  earliest  piece  of  work  was  the 
fortifying  of  the  factory  or  citadel  between  1521  and  1524.  The 
next  was  the  building  of  the  fortified  religious  houses  of  the 
Fi’anciscans  in  1534  and  of  the  Dominicans  in  1549.  Then  followed 
the  fortifications  along  the  south  beach  in  1577.  The  south-east 
corner  of  the  wall  was  completed  some  time  between  1 625  when  the 
Cathedral  was  outside  of  the  wall,  and  1634  when  it  was  inside  of  the 
wall.  In  December  1634  Antonio  Bocarro,  the  King’s  Chronicler, 
described^  the  walls  as  containing  nine  bastions,  Sam  Pedro,  Santa 
Cruz,  Sam  Paulo,  Sanctiago,  an  unnamed  bastion  facing  Sam  Paulo, 
Sam  Dinis,  Sam  Francisco,  Sam  Domingos,  and  a bastion  over  the 
Cazados  or  Married  Men’s  Gate.  Sam  Pedro,  over  the  river,  had  a 
large  gun  called  a camel  and  a pedreiro  which  threw  stone  balls 
weighing  eighteen  pounds ; Santa  Cruz  had  no  guns  and  was  being 
filled  with  sand ; S.  Paulo  had  no  guns  and  was  being  filled  with  sand  : 
Sanctiago  had  a gun  which  threw  sixty-five  pound  iron  shot  and  a 
camel  which  thi'ew  eighteen  pound  stone  shot.  This  bastion  had  a 
redoubt  {revez)  armed  with  one  iron  piece.  Another  bastion  in  front 
of  S.  Paulo  had  a brass  colubrina  coated  inside  with  iron,  which 
threw  balls  of  sixteen  pounds.  This  bastion  had  two  redoubts,  one 
which  commanded  the’ ground  towards  Sanctiago,  the  other  covering 
(facing  ?)  the  great  gate.  It  had  two  places  from  which  bombards 
were  thrown  in  one  of  which  was  a bronze  piece.  S.  Dinis,  the  next 


^ Details  are  given  in  the  Appendix.  - 0 Chron.  de  Tis.  IV.  17-21, 
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Chapter  XIV.  bastion,  had  no  artillery,  but  in  a redoubt  facing  the  sea  shore  was 
Places  oTinterest.  pedreiro  which  threw  stones  of  fourteen  pounds  weight.  The 

bastion  Sam  Francisco  which  faced  the  sea  had  three  metal  pieces, 
Cheul.  eagle  throwing  balls  of  forty  pounds,  a fifty-pounder  cannon 

Porhiguese  Ruins,  ((jelled  a reforced  cannon),  and  a fifty  pounder  lion,  all  throwing 
iron  balls.  The  next  bastion  S.  Domingos  had  no  pieces.  The 
* bastion  over  the  Married  Man’s  Gate  or  Cazados  had  a cannon 

which  threw  twenty-four  pound  iron  shot.  Lastly  in  the  landing 
place  near  the  Cathedral  were  two  fourteen-pound  guns.  These 
thirteen  guns  were  all  uncovered,  Dom  Martim  Affonso  had 
carried  many  of  the  guns  to  Malacca  and  the  blanks  were  never 
filled.  The  walls  were  much  under-armed.  They  were  in  the 
charge  of  the  Jesuits,  and  additions  seem  to  have  been  lately  made, 
as  the  city  wall  is  said  to  enclose  the  Cathedral,  which,  nine 
years  before,  Della  Valle  noticed  was  outside  of  the  walls.  The 
walls  were  higher  on  the  land  side,  that  is  to  the  north  where  there 
was  the  risk  of  attack,  than  either  on  the  sea  side,  the  west,  or  on 
the  river  side,  the  south  and  east.  The  height  of  the  land  wall 
varied  from  twenty-eight  to  thirty- two  feet  (4^  to  5 brasses  of  ten 
palms  each), and  that  of  the  sea  and  river  walls  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
three  feet  (3-3^  brasses).  The  wall  was  topped  by  between  five  and 
seven  feet  of  parapet.  The  thickness  of  the  walls  varied  from  ten 
feet  at  the  base  to  six  feet  across  the  top.  There  was  no  ditch 
because  there  were  large  suburbs  which  could  defend  themselves. 
The  form  of  the  bastions  varied  and  was  not  very  perfect. 

After  1634  much  was  done  to  improve  and  strengthen  the 
fortifications.  The  north  gate  was  made  by  the  Jesuits  in  1635  and 
1636  ; the  south  gate  was  repaired  in  1638 ; a small  outwork  was 
raised  in  front  of  the  south  gate  about  1656  ;,and  the  great  north- 
west tower  was  built  in  1688.  Several  other  additions  were  made, 
including  the  great  outworks  at  the  north-east  and  the  north-west 
corners  of  the  wall  and  on  each  side  of  the  north  gate.  The  north 
wall  was  protected  by  a great  moat  and  the  north  suburb  was  secured 
by  a strong  outwork.  When  and  by  whom  these  additions  were 
made  is  not  known.  Probably  some  of  them,  like  the  north  gate, 
were  the  work  of  the  Jesuits  about  1636,  when  Upper  Cheul  passed 
from  friendly  Ahmadnagar  to  hostile  Bijapur.  Other  changes 
perhaps  date,  like  part  of  the  north-west  tower,  from  1688,  when  the 
Marathas  were  supreme  on  land  and  most  dangerous  rivals  to  the 
Portuguese  at  sea.  Additions  to  the  north-west  corner  were  made  as 
late  as  1721.  The  fortifications  as  they  now  stand  were  completed 
some  time  before  1728.  On  the  fifth  of  December  of  that  year  Andre 
Ribeiro  Coutinho,  who  was  sent  by  the  Portuguese  government  to 
examine  their  forts,  described  the  Avails  as  they  are  now.  The 
fortress  had  been  rebuilt  in  modern  style.  It  was  fifteen-sided,  the 
corners  fortified  by  eleven  bastions  and  four  redoubts,  armed  with 
fifty-eight  three  to  forty  pounders  besides  pedreiros  or  stone - 
shot  guns.  Though  the  fortifications  were  in  good  order  the  sea 
was  damaging  the  west  wall.  Between  Sam  Jacinto  and  Sam 
Luiz,  apparently  two  bastions  at  the  north-west  corner  which  had 
been  added  since  1634,  the  walls  were  in  need  of  repair ; the  ditch 
probably  on  the  north-west  was  in  places  filled  with  sand,  and 
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required  an  outwork  or  stockade  on  tke  sea  side  to  prevent  further  Chapter  XIV. 
encroachment.^  Places  of  Interest. 

In  examining  the  remains  of  Portuguese  Cbeul  from  the  south  or  Chbul. 

sea  gateway,  the  first  object  of  interest  is  a small  ruined  outwork  Portuguese  Ruins. 
in  front  of  the  walls.  At  the  south-east  corner  of  this  low  wall,  on 
a slab  about  4'  3"  by  2'  3",  is  carved  the  figure  of  a Avarrior  in  military 
‘ uniform,  wearing  the  insignia  of  the  Order  of  Christ,  and  a rich  sash 
or  baldric  over  a coat  of  plaited  mail,  and,  on  his  head,  a plumed 
morion  or  open  helmet.  The  face  is  broken.  Under  the  figure  are 
the  letters  El  Kei  DoJoaoUCoarto,  that  is  the  King  Dom  Joao  the 
Fourth.  This  fixes  the  date  at  about  1656.^  On  the  right,  over 
the  fort  walls,  rises  the  massive  ruined  tower  of  Cheul  castle.  A 
few  paces  further  is  the  circular  arch  of  the  outer  gateAvay.  Over 
the  centre  of  the  arch,  is  a slab  Avith  a crown  and  armorial  bearings. 

Inside  of  the  outer  gate  the  entrance  turns  to  the  left  through  an 
oblong  space  enclosed  by  high  walls.  On  the  right  hand  Avail  is  a 
slab  about  tAVo  feet  three  inches  square,  with  a coat  of  arms  of 
three  stars  and  a mace,  with  the  legend  Ave  Maria  Grasia  Pea, 
apparently  for  Ave  Maria  Gratia  Plena,  Hail  Mary  full  of  grace. 

BeloAv  this  coat  of  arms  is  an  inscription,  stating  that  the  whole  of 
the  fortification  along  the  beach  was  built  in  1577  when  Alexandre 
de  Souza  Freire  was  Captain  of  the  fort.®  The  arch  of  the  inner 
gateway,  like  all  other  arches  in  the  fort,  is  round.  Over  the  centre 
of  the  arch  are  carved  a Maltese  cross,  and,  under  the  cross,  the  Royal 
Arms  of  Portugal,  Avith  a globe  about  two  feet  in  diameter  on  the 
(visitor’s)  left  symbolising  the  extent  of  Portugal’s  power,  and  on 
the  right  three  tied  arrows  symbols  of  peace.^  On  the  north  wall, 
over  the  inner  face  of  the  second  gateway,  to  the  east  (visitor’s  left) 
is  a slab  (about  V 6"  square)  with  a broken  inscription  apparently 
stating  that  the  gate  was  under  the  protection  of  Our  Lady  of  Sorrow.® 

On  the  right,  on  a part  of  the  wall  which  has  since  been  destroyed, 
was  a slab  with  an  inscription  stating  that  the  gate  was  repaired 
in  1638.®  Close  to  the  right  a steep  paved  way  leads  about  fifteen 
feet  to  the  rampart  where  are  three  old  guns.  The  top  of  the  wall 
is  10'  6"  broad  and  has  a five  feet  high  curtain  pierced  for  musketry 
at  intervals  of  about  six  feet.  The  height  of  the  top  of  the  curtain 
from  the  outside  sand  is  about  22'  . From  the  top  of  the  wall 

can  be  seen  the  Alibag  road,  Avith  the  small  thatched  houses  of  Agar 
Kot  or  inner  Revdanda  on  either  side.  Except  the  large  ruined 
castle,  close  on  the  right,  all  the  remains  of  Portuguese  buildings 
are  hid  iu  a great  grove  of  cocoa  and  betel-palms,  mixed  with 
plantains  custard-apples  and  mangoes,  and,  at  intervals,  overtopped 
by  huge  banyan  and  pipal  trees. 

Besides  by  the  winding  Alibfig  road,  the  fort  is  intersected  by  The  Castle, 


’ 0 Chron.  de  Tis.  I.  (1866)  35,  59.  Details  of  the  bastions  are  given  in  the 
Appendix. 

2 A rough  drawing  of  the  figure  is  given  in  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  (New  Series)  VII.  110. 

■ ® The  Portugues  runs,  Naer  ad  1577 1 Sedo  ||  Capitao- Alixadrede  H Sovsa  freire, 

Desta  Fo  II  Rtaleza  i Sefesto  1|  DaestaFortificasao  II  Addaaddapraiahdlomar. 

•*  Da  Cunha’s  Chaul,  SO. 

®The  Portuguese  runs,  E.sta  Porta||  CoaRdansU  DorOve  HF||  Sva. 

® The  Portuguese  runs,  Naer  a de||  1638  Sere||  Deficov||  Esta  Porta. 
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many  lanes  and  pathways,  and  is  divided  into  numerous  enclosures 
by  irregular  lines  of  loose  stone  walls.  Each  enclosure  or  garden 
has  one  or  more  wells,  whose  water  is  raised  by  a Persian  wheel, 
and  carried  along  masonry  channels.  About  thirty  yards  north 
of  the  Sea  Gate,  a little  to  the  south  of  a great  banyan  tree,  a 
path  to  the  right  leads  to  a handsome  gateway,  over  which  is  a 
cross  and  under  the  cross  the  Royal  Arms  of  Portugal,  and,  in  niches 
on  either  side,  figures  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  This  handsome 
gateway  gives  entrance  to  a space  about  forty  paces  east  and  west 
by  fifty-six  paces  north  and  south,  enclosed  by  ruined  walls  about 
twenty-five  feet  high  which  rise  in  the  south-west  in  a massive 
ruined  tower  about  fifty  feet  high.  This  walled  enclosure  is  the 
factory  of  Cheul,  built  in  151G  and  fortified  between  1521  and  1524 
^e  oldest  Portuguese  building  out  of  Goa.  It  is  known  as  the 
ChavJcom  Buruj  or  Four-cornered  Tower.  It  was  the  Captain’s 
rGSidencGj  lialf  fortress  lialf  palace ; and  included  a jail,  wliicb.  is  still 
known  as  Turung,  the  Portuguese  tronho,  now  a common  Indian 
word. 

Passing  back  through  the  castle  gateway,  a path  to  the  east, 
along  the  north  wall  of  the  castle,  leads  to  the  south-east  corner  of 
the  fort.  Outside  of  the  east  end  of  the  castle,  much  overgrown 
with  trees,  the  ruins  of  a magnificent  church,  stretch  about  150 
yards  from  east  to  west.  The  nave  which  is  about  35  paces  long 
and  13  broad  is  enclosed  by  walls  about  30  feet  high.  No  trace  of 
the  roof  remains,  and  a raised  water  channel  runs  down  the  centre 
of  the  nave.  At  the  east  end  of  the  nave  are  the  remains  of  chancels 
about  eight  paces  broad,  and  beyond  the  chancels  on  the  east  rises 
the  altar  a ruined  heap  in  a space  about  twelve  yards  square.  These 
seem  to  be  the  ruins  of  the  cathedral  or  Matriz  of  Cheul. 
Dr.  Da  Cunha  notices  that  the  Matriz  was  one  of  the  earliest  religious 
buildings  in  Cheul.  It  dates  from  1534,  and  was  the  work  of  the 
famous  Franciscan  friar  Antonio  do  Porto,i  who  built  it  on  the 
eastern  margin  of  the  river  and  called  it  Igreja  de  Nossa  Senhora 
do  Mar,  Church  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Sea.  It  was  at  first  a small  church 
affiliated  to  St.  Barbara’s,  the  church  and  convent  of  the  Franciscans. 
Afterwards  it  was  separated  from  the  Franciscan  church,  was 
increased  in  size,  and  raised  to  the  dignity  of  the  Matriz  or  See  of 
Cheul.  In  1623  Della  Valle  notices  that  the  first  thing  he  saw  on 
landing  was  the  great  church  or  cathedral,  outside  the  walls  on  the 
sea  shore.  He  went  to  hear  a sermon  in  the  Cathedral  which  was 
the  seat  of  a Bishop  and  a Vicar  who  had  lately  been  driven  from 
Ormuz.^  The  south-east  end  of  the  fortifications  were  completed 
before  1634,  as,  in  that  year,  the  Cathedral  is  described  as  within 
the  town  wall.  In  1634  the  cathedral  staff  included  the  Vicar  of 
the  See  who  received  Rs.  33  (Xer.  66)  a year ; four  canons  each  paid 
Rs.  20  (Xer.  40)  : a treasui’er  on  Rs.  10  (Xer.  20)  ; two  choir  boys 
each  on  Rs.  32  (Xer.  64)  j and  a beadle  on  Rs.  7 (Xer.  14).  The 


1 Several  details  about  the  Apostle  of  Sdlsette  are  given  in  the  Tludna  Statistical 
Account,  Bombay  Gazetteer,  XIII.  201,  460, 461  note  1. 

® Viaggi  di  Pietro  Della  Valle,  Venice  1667,  part  III.  1.S3-136. 
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sacristan  got  Rs.  C2  (Xer.  124)  for  the  expenses  of  the  church  ; and 
every  Easter  Day  all  the  members  of  the  Cathedral  stafE  were  given 
a new  surplice  at  a cost  of  Rs.  4 (Xer.  8).^ 

Close  to  the  east  wall  of  the  Cathedral  the  south-east  corner  of  the 
fort  ends  in  a round  tower  on  which  lies  an  old  gun.  About  150  paces 
north-east  along  the  top  of  the  wall,  the  eastern  tower,  with  two  old 
* cannon,  commands  a view  of  the  Revdanda  landing  to  the  south,  and, 
across  the  mangrove  swamp,  about  half  a mile  to  the  north-east  the 
Cheul  landing.  At  some  distance  west  from  the  east  wall  and  to  the 
north  of  the  cathedral,  is  a ruined  fortification,  apparently  the  remains 
of  the  walls  which  were  built  round  the  castle  between  1521  and  1524, 
and  of  which  the  rest  was  perhaps  used  in  building  the  new  wall  in 
1577  or  1638.  To  the  north  of  this  old  wall  is  a building  with  a round 
western  doorway  surmounted  by  a cross.  The  building  is  plain  and 
has  large  side  windows.  It  has  a vaulted  roof,  and  is  full  of  stones 
and  rubbish  as  if  of  a ruined  upper  storey.  The  people  call  it  the 
Kothi  or  granary.  But  its  large  windows  show  that  it  was  not  a 
granary,  and  the  cross  over  the  door  seems  to  show  that  it  was  a 
religious  building.  It  seems  probable  that  it  was  the  House  of 
Mercy  or  Misericordia.  Dr,  Da  Cunha  mentions  that  Hospitals 
or  Houses  of  Mercy  were  introduced  into  Goa  by  Albuquerque  in 
1514,  and  were  patronised  by  Nuno  da  Cunha  in  1532.  Cheul 
had  one  of  the  oldest  Houses  of  Mercy,  and  had  a chapel  attached 
to  it.  The  state  contributed  money  and  rice,  and  supported  a 
physician,  a surgeon,  and  a barber.^  In  1546,  it  is  mentioned  as 
receiving  an  allowance  of  £100  {^000  parddos),  in  consequence  of  the 
number  of  wounded  and  sick  that  were  brought  to  it  from  Diu  after 
the  second  famous  siege  of  that  fort.  It  was  first  under  the  charge 
of  the  Franciscans  and  in  1580  passed  to  the  Jesuits.®  In  1634  the 
House  of  Mercy  received  thirteen  khandis  of  rice  a month  in  alms. 
This  was  paid  in  cash.^  In  a direct  line  this  building  is  about  100 
paces  east  of  the  great  banyan  tree  in  Agar  Kot. 

About  150  yards  to  the  north-east  of  the  Kothi  or  hospital,  the 
north-east  corner  of  the  fort  is  protected  by  a strong  tower  or  redoubt, 
which  overlooks  a small  landing  known  as  Pagareka  Bandar  or 
Upper  Revdanda.  To  the  north,  the  moat  winds  from  the  end  of 
the  creek  westwards  to  the  sea.  About  100  yards  north-west  of  the 
north-east  tower,  one  of  the  great  northern  works  stands  out  from 
the  line  of  the  walls.  In  its  inner  face  are  some  large  vaulted 
buildings  apparently  either  quartei’S  or  store  houses.  Through  one 
of  these  rooms  a scrambling  passage  leads  to  the  top  of  the  outwork 
on  which  trees  and  vegetables  now  grow.  Passing  back  into  the 
fort,  about  twenty  yards  to  the  west,  an  opening,  about  four  feet 
high,  leads  into  the  wall  and  passes  inside  of  the  wall  to  the  north- 
west outwork.  According  to  the  people  one  branch  of  the  passage 
strikes  north  under  the  moat  to  the  outside.  About  110  paces 


1 O Chron.  de  Tis.  1\'.  17-21. 

2 The  details  were,  13  kJuindis  of  rice,  or  £28  (566  jMrcldos)  iu  cash,  and  £33  (666 

parddos)  in  salaries.  Dr.  Da  Cunha,  93.  ® Da  Cunha’s  Chaul,  94. 

* 0 Chron,  de  Tis.  IV.  17-21. 
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Chaptw  XIV.  west,  along  tbe  foot  of  the  wall,  lead  to  the  hole  in  the  north  wall 
Places  of  Interest,  which  the  Alibd,g  road  passes. 

Within  the  fort,  about  sixty  yards  south  of  the  Alib%  gate,  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Alibag  road,  are  the  lofty  and  handsome  remains  of 
the  church  of  the  Jesuits.  The  entrance  is  by  a round  arched  doorway 
with  side  pilasters.  Dr.  Da  Cuuha  notices  that  this  front  is  the  same 
as  the  front  of  the  Jesuit  church  of  the  Holy  Name  in  Bassein  and  of 
the  Jesuitchurch  of  the  Good  Jesus  at  Goa,  and  that  all  three  are 
on  the  model  of  the  mother-church  of  the  Jesuits  in  Rome.  The 
Jesuit  church  at  Cheul  was  built  in  1580  and  was  dedicated  to 
bt.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  As  early  as  1552  the  people  of  Cheul  prayed 
bt.  h rancis  Xavier  to  found  a Jesuit  college.  But  Xavier  was  not 
able  to  spare  men,  and  the  first  Jesuits  to  arrive  were  two  Fathers 
Pe.  Christovao  de  Castro  and  Pe  Miguel  Leitao,  and  two  Brothers 
who  came  in  1580.  On  their  arrival  the  Jesuits  were  placed  in 
charge  of  the  House  of  Mercy  and  their  preaching  drew  crowds. 

1 he  jealousy  of  the  older  orders  of  priests  at  first  prevented  the  Jesuits 
from  pr^ching  in  the  Cathedral.  Afterwards  they  were  allowed  to 
preach,  but  they  met  with  much  opposition  till,  chiefly  through  the 
kindness  of  the  Prior  of  the  Dominicans,  Father  Christovao  collected 
unds  and  built  a home  for  the  Jesuits,  to  which  soon  after  a church 
and  a college  attended  by  about  300  students  were  added.  The 
number  of  the  fathers  was  raised  from  two  to  seven  and  their 
college  was  divided  into  two  sections,  the  upper  which  taught 
Latin  logic  and  theology  to  forty  youths,  and  the  lower  which 
tought  300  boys  Portuguese  grammar,  music,  and  the  simpler 
Christian  doctrines.  The  Jesuits  of  Cheul  were  under  the  Jesuit 
College  of  Bassein.  The  plain  ruined  building  across  the  road  from 
the  church,  and  a few  yards  further  to  the  south,  is  perhaps  the 
remains  of  the  Jesuit  house  or  monastery.  On  the  1st  of  April  1623 
Della  Valle  visited  the  college  and  church  of  the  Jesuits.  He  notices 
Hiat  hke^the  Jesuit  churches  in  Daman  and  Bassein  it  was  called 
St.  Paul  s.i  In  1634  there  were  seven  priests  each  of  whom  was 
paid  by  the  state  about  M.  (2|  as.)  a day .2 

Beyond  the  archway  in  the  north  wall,  the  Alibag  road  crosses  the 
moat  which  is  about  six  feet  deep  and  seventeen  paces  broad,  the 
sides  lined  with  stone.  As  has  been  noticed  the  moat  was  made 
some  time  between  1634  and  1728. 

To  the  west  of  the  archway,  through  which  the  Alibag  road  passes 
the  great  north-west  work  stretches  outside  of  the  line  of  wall, 
from  thiity  to  forty  feet  high,  with  a north  face  about  fifty-six 
and  a west  face  about  sixty-four  paces  long.  At  the  north-west  end 
of  the  outwork  the  moat  is  heaped  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  wall 


^ Viaggi,  III.  133-136.  Jesuit  churches  in  India  were  called  after  St.  Paul  because 
it  was  on  the  day  of  St.  Paul  s conversion  that  the  foundation  stone  of  the  first 
Jesuit  church  in  Goa  was  laid.  The  Jesuits  probably  chose  that  day  for  laving 
the  foundations  of  their  first  church  because  it  was  on  an  altar  in  St  Paul’s  Bazilisk 
in  Rome  that  St.  Ignatius  of  Loyola  took  the  vow  to  found  the  Society  of  Jesus 
Ur.  Gerson  Da  Cunha. 

‘The  amount  is  one  larine  of  90  reis  a day  ; 90  reis  is  less  than  a third  of  a xeranhin, 
a aierap/tm  18  about  8 as.  0 Chron.  de  Tis.  IV.  17-21.  ^ 
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by  loose  sand,  blown  off  tbe  beach  during  the  strong  northerly  gales  Chapter  XIV. 
of  the  dry  months.  Between  this  sand  drift  and  the  west  end  of  places  oTlnterest. 
the  outwork  is  the  main  Laud  Gate,  a double  round-arched  gateAvay 
the  same  as  the  Sea  Gate.  Above  the  lintel  of  the  outer  gate  are  hkul. 

carved  a crown  and  other  emblems  with  an  oblong  empty  niche,  to 
which  it  is  believed  that  a slab  (2'6"x2'2")  now  in  the  Bombay 
I Asiatic  Society's  Museum  originally  belonged.  The  inscription 
runs  : 

This  work  was  done  at  the  end  of  the  year  1635  and  the  beginning  of  1636, 
when  Joao  de  Thobar  de  Velasco  was  Captain  of  the  fortress  of  Chaul.  The  glorious 
Father  St.  Francis  Xavier  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  was  taken  as  patron  of  this 
city.  1 

Along  the  foot  of  the  inner  or  south  face  of  the  wall  the  distance 
from  the  modern  Alibag  archway  to  the  Land  Gate  is  about  150 
yards.  To  the  east  of  the  Land  Gate  in  the  inner  face  of  the 
outwork  are  the  remains  of  houses  or  military  quarters,  and,  as  in 
the  north-east  outwork,  there  is  an  opening  to  a passage  inside  of 
the  wall,  and  a path  leading  to  the  top  of  the  outwork  which  like 
the  top  of  the  other  outwork  is  now  a vegetable  garden. 

For  about  eighty-five  yards  west  of  the  Land  Gate  the  road  runs  The  Chtirch  of  the 
close  to  the  fort  wall.  It  then  turns  to  the  south,  where,  about  thirty  Angustinians. 
yards  on  the  left,  are  the  remains  of  an  immense  pile  of  buildings, 
two-storied  and  over  forty  feet  high,  whose  west  front  is  about 
fifty-five  paces  long.  From  the  west  front  the  line  of  buildings 
stretches  east  about  fifty  paces,  the  south-east  corner  ending 
close  to  the  modern  temple  of  Shd^mb  or  Mahadev.  This  great 
building  was  the  church  and  monastery  of  the  Augustinians.  The 
church  was  built  in  1587  by  F.  Luis  de  Paraiso  under  the  name  of 
Our  Lady  of  Grace,  Nossa  Senhora  da  Graca.  The  monastery  had 
room  for  sixteen  monks.  In  1634  the  monks  of  St.  Augustine  were 
paid  by  the  state  Ks.  250  (Xer.  500)  a year.^  In  1741,  when  Cheul 
was  handed  to  the  Marath5,s,  the  church  of  the  Augustinians  was 
one  of  its  best  preserved  buildings. 

Returning  to  the  west  front  of  the  Augustinians^  church,  the 
ruins  on  either  side  of  the  road  about  thirty-six  yards  to  the  south, 
are  identified  by  Dr.  Da  Cunha  with  the  Cheul  court  house.  It 
is  interesting  to  remember  that,  in  reward  for  their  valour  in 
capturing  Korlai  Fort  in  1592,  the  people  of  Cheul  were  allowed  to 
choose  their  own  judge  or  Ouvidor.  In  1 634  the  pay  of  the  judge 
was  Rs.  166  (Xer.  333).® 

Near  the  north-west  corner  of  the  north  wall  are  more  outworks 
and  another  passage  inside  of  the  wall.  In  the  floor  of  the  veranda 
of  a house,  near  the  north-west  corner,  is  a large  slab  of  stone 
(6'  9"  X 3')  with  the  words,^  ‘ The  Grave  of  Luis  Alvares  Camillo  and 
his  heirs. ^ Further  to  the  north-west  a path  leads  to  the  great 


1 The  Portuguese  is,  Estaobra  Sefes  Norema||  TE  Doanno  635  epri||  ncipode  636 

SENDO  CaPITAII  ODE.STA  FORTALEZA  DCH||  AVL  IOAO  DE  THOBaR  DE  VE||  LaSCOESETO 

MovrorpadII  Roeirodestacidb  OGLoli  Riozope  SfranciscoxaII  Tier.  DacompaDeiesvs. 

2 OChron.  de  Tis.  IV.  21. *  * O Chron.  de  Tis.  IV.  17-21. 

* The  Portuguese  letters  are : (Sepoltura)  Del  vis  Alvaresca  meio  e de 

SEVS  ERDEIRO(S). 
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north-west  tower.  The  lower  part  of  the  tower  has  been  eaten  away 
by  the  sea,  and  the  upper  platform  and  the  walls  are  split  in  great 
rents.  A small  gate  opens  west  on  the  sand.  On  this  north-west 
tower  surmounted  by  a coat  of  arms  is  a somewhat  confused  and 
inaccurate  inscription  which  Dr.  Da  Cunha  has  translated  : 

When  Francisco  de  Tavora  was  Viceroy  of  India,  Conde  d’Alvor  Joao  deMelo 
de  Brito  commanded  this  tower  to  be  built  at  his  expense  while  Chief  Captain  of 
this  Camp  in  the  year  1088.* 

Another  inscription,  on  a stone  (2'  l"x  1'  9")  with  a cross  on  the 
top,  refers  to  part  of  this  north-west  wall  which  was  known  as 
N.  S.  da  Conceicao.  Dr.  Da  Cunha,  who  notices  that  it  is  the  worst 
engraved  inscription  in  Cheul,  translates  it : 

In  1721  when  Antonio  de  Souza  de  Lemos,  a nobleman  of  the  household  of  His 
Majesty,  whom  may  God  always  guard,  was  Captain  and  Governor  of  the  Fortress 
of  Chaul,  under  orders  sent  by  his  Excellency  Senhor  Francisco  Jose  de  Sampaio 
e Castro  Viceroy  and  Captain  General  of  Portuguese  India,  commanded  that  this 
fortification  named  N.  S.  da  Conceioao  should  be  built  on  the  25th  March  of  the 
above  mentioned  year.  “ 

About  fifty  yards  south-east  of  the  small  gateway,  near  the  north- 
west tower,  opposite  a large  breach  in  the  west  wall,  stands  the  great 
Seven- storied  Tower,  Sdtkhdni  Buruj,  the  centre  of  the  Franciscan 
buildings.  Some  ruined  buildings  to  the  west  are  (December  1882) 
used  as  a distillery.  The  tower  is  about  twenty  feet  square  inside 
and  ninety-six  feet  high.  It  has  six  stories  of  windows,  the  seventh 
story  being  the  top  of  the  tower.  The  walls  seem  strong  and  in 
good  order,  and  one  or  two  of  the  beams  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
floors  still  hang  overhead.  In  the  east  face  of  the  tower  there  is  a 
handsome  round  arch.  A number  of  buildings  seem  to  have 
clustered  round  the  tower,  as  high  on  the  west  and  south  faces 
are  marks  of  peaked  roofs.  To  the  west  behind  the  distillery  are 
remains  of  a large  building  with  round  windows.  To  the  north 
is  a ruined  two-storied  wall  about  fifty  paces  long.  To  the  east 
traces  of,a  large  building  pass  forty  paces  from  the  tower  and  to  the 
south  they  stretch  nearly  to  the  south-west  coimer  of  the  fort.  These 
are  the  remains  of  the  fortified  church  and  monastery  of  the 
Franciscans  which  played  an  important  part  in  the  great  siege  of 
Cheul  in  1577.  The  church  which  was  begun  in  ISSI  by  the  great 
Antonio  de  Porto  was  dedicated  to  St.  Barbara.  In  1634  the 
Franciscan  church  and  monastery  received  from  the  king  yearly 
gifts  of  rice,  cloth,  oil,  raisins,  almonds,  and  medicines  worth  about 
Rs.  185  (Xer.  371).®  According  to  Mr.  Hearn,  as  late  as  1847,  the 
church  was  perfect  and  many  little  figures  of  the  Incarnation, 
Crucifixion,  and  Ascension  stood  out  in  relief  from  the  roof.  By 


1 The  Portuguese  is:  SenpoVr.  da  Inma  Frco.  de  Tavor,  Conde  de  Aivor 
Muo.  loM.  DE  lEMO  DE  Brito  fzeo  ksta  atalaia  asvacvsta  sendo  CaPam.  Mor 

DESTA  CANPO  NAER  AD.  1688.  ■ 

3 The  Poi-tuguese  is  : No  ano  de  1721,  sendo  Capitao  e Go\or.  deia  Fortz* 
DE  CuAVL  Antonio  de  A de  Lemos,  Fidalgo  da  Caza  de  S-'-  MS®-  qve.  ds.  sr  por 
ORDEM  QtTE  lEVE  DO  XmO.  SO**-  FrANSO.  JoZEPE  DE  SaM^O  E C-VIRO,  VrEI  E 
Capitao-GfrA  da  India  Pa,  levantar  esa  fortficacao  chamada  N.  S.  da 
CONCEICAO  AOS  25  DE  Marco  DA  DiA  HE.  RA.  A.  IMA. 

3 The  details  are  8 kJutndis  of  wheat,  6 khandis  of  rice,  two  bundles  of  sugar,  oO 
pieces  of  cotton  cloths,  one  piece  of  linen,  6 mam  of  butter,  6 mans  of  cocoa-oil,  6 
mans  of  wax,  2 mans  of  raisins,  1 man  of  almonds,  1 man  of  pistachio-nute,  and  6000 
reis  (Rs.  10)  for  medicine— total  Es.  185  or  Xer.  371.  0 Chron.  do  lis.  1> . 17-21. 
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1854  ifc  was  completely  choked  with  ruins.  In  the  chief  arched  Chapter  XIV. 
door  of  the  church  was  a niche  from  which  a stone  now  in  the  pin-on  AfTnf^rAnf 
Museum  of  the  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  was 
taken.  This  stone,  which  measures  about  5'  11"  by  2'  2",  is  broken  Cheul. 
into  three  parts.  It  bears  the  inscription  : 

Consecrated  to  Eternity.  Dom  Joao  IV.  King  of  Portugal  in  the  Cortes  which 
he  assembled  in  1646  made  himself  and  his  kingdom  tributary  for  a yearly  pensioua 
to  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Virgin  Xiady.  Under  a public  oath  he  promised 
to  maintain  that  the  same  Lady,  the  elect  Patroness  of  his  empire,  was  free 
i^rom  the  stain  of  original  sin.  To  preserve  Portuguese  piety  he  ordered  that  this 
msting  memorial  should  be  carved  in  the  15th  year  of  his  reign  and  in  the  year  of 
Christ  1655.  This  was  done  in  the  year  1656- *  * 

About  sixty  paces  east  of  the  south-west  corner  of  the  fort  are  the  Dominican 

remains  of  the  church  and  monastery  of  the  Dominicans,  These  Church. 

were  built  in  the  year  1549  by  Friar  Diogo  Bermudes  and 
dedicated  to  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe.  The  monastery  was  the 
richest  and  largest  religious  establishment  in  Cheul  with  from 
thirty  to  forty  monks  besides  novices.  In  1634,  it  received  from  the 
state,  23  khandis  of  wheat,  8 khandis  of  rice,  2 pipes  of  Portuguese 
wine,  Rs.  100  (Xer.  200)  in  cash,  and  seven  gallons  of  oil,  altogether 
worth  Rs.  470  (Xer.  940).^  The  head  of  the  Dominicans  held  the 
high  post  of  Father  of  Christians  in  Cheul,  an  officer  who  is  described 
as  ' set  over  the  rest  for  furthering  Christianity,  fostering  Christians, 
and  bringing  others  to  Christ.’  In  1634  the  Father  of  Christians 
received  Rs.  33  (Xer.  66)  a year  from  the  state.®  The  ruins  are  very 
extensive.  To  the  south  of  the  main  church,  in  what  seems  to 
have  been  a separate  chapel,  is  a rounded  stone  with  the  broken 
inscription  ‘ Tomb  of  Antonio  Alaide  Menezes  and  of  his  heirs,  who 
died  in  the  year  (1601  ?).’^  North  from  this  chapel  is  the  main 
church,  whose  floor,  according  to  Dominican  usages,  rises  in  the 
west  end  to  a ruined  altar.  A portion  of  the  building,  about 
twenty-five  paces  by  fifteen,  is  roofed,  the  only  one  of  the  larger 
ruins  in  which  any  trace  of  a roof  remains.  The  walls  are  about 
forty  feet  high,  and  the  roof  is  vaulted,  rising  about  ten  feet  higher 
than  the  side  walls  and  divided  into  square  panels.  To  the  east 
the  buildings  are  completely  ruined,  except  some  remains  of  a 
chancel  or  side  chapels  with  vaulted  roofs  panelled  like  the  roof 
of  the  main  building.  Cloisters  stretch  sixty  or  seventy  yards 
further  east  and  command  a view  of  the  peaked  outer  roof  of  the 
church.  Lines  of  ruins  stretch  to  the  south  as  far  as  to  the  east. 

The  courtyard  and  floors  of  the  old  buildings  are  full  of  trees  and 
the  ground  is  quarried  for  stones.  At  the  east  end  of  the  roofed 
building  is  a large  slab  (6'  X 2'  6")  with  a coat  of  arms.  In  the 
middle  of  the  coat  of  arms  is  the  figure  of  an  eagle,  and  above  the 


^ The  Portuguese  runs  : Consacra  da  eternida  de  Ioam  IV,  Rei  de  Portugal, 

KMASCORTES  Q CELEBROV  NO  ANNO  DE  1646  FES  TRIBVTARIO  ASI  E A SEVS  REIN03 
O O.VNNVA  PENCAM  A ImMACVLA  DA  CONCEIOAM  DA  ViRGEM  SeNHORA  E CO.AI  PVBLICO 
rVRAMENTO  PROMETEO  DEFENDER  QA  MESMA  SeNHORA  ELEITA  PaDROEIRA  DE  SEV 
IMPEHO  FOI  PRESERVAD.A  DE  TODA  A MAC\’XA  DE  PECCADO  ORIGIN.AL.  EpeRA  QA 
PIEDADE  PORTVGEZA  VIVESSE  MANDOV  ABRIR  NESTA  PEDR.A  ESTA  PERPETVA  LEM 
BRANCA  NO  15  ANNO  D SEV  IMPERIO  E NO  DE  ChRISTO  1655.  FeSE  ESTA  OBRA  N 
A E B DE  1656. 

» 0 Chron.  de  Tis.  IV.  17-21.  3 0 Chron.  de  Tis.  IV.  17-21. 

* The  Portuguese  runs  : Sepvltvra  d [e]  [AJntonio  ataide  (?)  Menkses  (?)  E ob 
SEV  [S]  Erdeiros,  que  Faleceo  a dem(!)  dc(?)  I. 
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eagle  are  the  letters  I.H.S.,  Jesus  Homlnum  Salvator  ‘Jesus  the 
Saviour  of  Men.'  Round  the  eagle  is  the  motto  ‘ Dominvm  (est) 
spes  mea'  ‘The  Lord  is  my  Hope'.  Below  the  coat  of  arms  is  an 
inscription  which  Dr.  Da  Cunha  translates,  ‘ This  is  the  tomb  of 
Manoel  Saldanha  and  of  his  heirs,  who  died  on  the  20th  of  December 
of  the  year  1636'.^  Manoel  Saldanha  was  one  of  the  sons  of  the 
Viceroy  Ray  Lourenco  de  Tavora  who  governed  from  1609  to  1612. 
Near  this  is  another  broken  slab  with  an  inscription,  of  which  ‘ (Tomb) 
of  Diogo  Goes,  and  of  (his  heirs)  died  on  2nd  of  October  of 
' can  be  made  out. 

Forty  or  fifty  yards  east  of  the  Dominican  monastery  are  the 
ruins  of  some  small  buildings,  and  there  are  more  ruins  about  sixty 
yards  further.  On  the  right,  after  about  sixty  yards  more,  are  the 
ruins  of  St.  Xavier's  Chapel,  about  forty-five  feet  from  east  to  west 
and  twenty  feet  broad.  It  is  a plain  building  with  remains  of  a 
vaulted  roof.  Its  chief  interest  is  an  inscribed  tablet  of  white 
marble  (4'  x 2'  9")  over  the  east  doorway.  The  inscription  runs;: 


St.  Francis  Xavier  havinglived  in  this  place  on  Ins  waytothe  north,  this  chapel 
was  built  by  Dom  GiUanes  ivmronha  Captam  of  this  Fort  to  the  memory  and  praise 
of  the  saint  in  the  year  1640.“ 


There  is  no  other  object  of  interest  between  St.  Xavier's  Chapel 
and  the  great  banyan  tree  in  the  hamlet  of  Agar  Kot  from  which 
the  examination  of  the  ruins  was  begun.  The  ground  on  which 
the  hamlet  stands  is  said  to  have  originally  been  occupied  by  the 
store-rooms  or  almazens,  of  which  Bocarro  in  1634  mentions  two,  a 
state  magazine  and  a city  magazine.^ 

Of  the  buildings  outside  of  the  wall  the  chief  were  the  customs 
house  which  was  on  the  south  face  near  the  site  of  the  present 
customs  house.  In  1623  Della  Valle  mentions  a customs  house 
outside  of  the  walls.^  Besides  the  customs  house  there  were, 
outside  of  the  walls,  a church  of  St.  Sebastian,  built  early  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  somewhere  between  Upper  and  Lower  Cheul. 
In  1634  the  vicar  of  St.  Sebastian's  received  Rs.  50  (Xer,  100)  as' 
vicar  and  Rs.  30  (Xer.  60)  as  sacristan.®  In  this  church,  in  April 
1674  the  English  ambassadors  who  went  to  see  Shivdji  crowned  at 
R4ygad,  passed  the  night,  as  they  could  not  enter  the  city  because 
the  gates  were  shut  and  a watch  set.®  A ruined  church,  about 
200  paces  east  of  the  sea  gate,  is  probably  this  St.  Sebastian's. 
The  roof  is  gone,  but  about  half  of  the  walls  remain.  It  is  entered 
by  four  gateways,  one  to  the  north,  one  to  the  west,  and  two  to  the 
south.  It  encloses  a space  sixty-five  paces  from  east  to  west,  and 
twenty-five  from  north  to  south.  Another  church,  the  church  of 
St.  John,  whose  vicar  in  1634  was  paid  Rs.  60  (Xer.  120)  a year. 


1 The  Portuguese  runs : Esta  Sepvltvra  hede  Manoel  Saldanha,  k de  sevs 

Eedeiros  que  Morreo  : A— 20  de  dezembro  de  (1)636  anos.  v 

2 The  Portuguese  runs:  PoR  haver  morado  neste  lvgarSao  Francisco  Xamer 
Oco  PASSOV  AO  NORTE  LHE  FES  ESTA  ERMIDA,  Do  GlLIANKS  DeNW  SRNDO  CaPITAO 
DESTO  FORTALEZA.  PA  MEMORIA  E LOVVCR  DO  SaNCTO  O ANO  DE  1640. 

* O Chron.  de  Tis.  IV.  17-21.  ‘ Viaggi,  Til.  133.  _ ^ , 

® OChron.de  Tis.  IV.  17-21.  The  amount  is  then  calculated  at  Aer.  i.^,^but 
Xer.  140  is  on  the  usual  basis  of  Reis  300= Xer  1, 


® Fryer’s  New  Account,  77. 
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is  mentioned  as  outside  of  tlie  A^allsd  A small  cliapel,  twelve  paces  Chapter  XIV. 

from  east  to  west  by  eight  from  north  to  south,  of  the  same  name,  peaces  oTlnterest 

Sanjd'O,  is  still  in  use,  about  a quarter  of  a mile  to  the  north  of  the 

fort.  There  was  also,  outside  of  the  wall  to  the  north,  a fortified  camp  Chbui.. 

called  the  camp  of  St.  John,  OCamioo  de  Sam  Jodo,  which  is  mentioned  Burns. 

in  1728  as  garrisoned  and  equipped  with  nineteen  cannon.^  The  ruins 

which  may  still  be  seen  near  Revdanda  village,  not  far  to  the  north 

of  the  fort  walls,  probably  belong  to  this  camp.  The  camp  was 

probably  built  soon  after  1617,  when  Malik  Ambar  ceded  the 

gardens  to  the  north  of  the  fort  to  the  Portuguese.  In  1634 

Bocarro  states  that  the  fort  had  no  ditch  because  the  large  suburbs 

to  the  north  could  defend  themselves.^  In  1634  a third  church,  the 

Capuchin  Church  of  the  Mother  of  God,  outside  of  the  walls,  is 

mentioned  as  receiving  Rs.  12  (Xer.  24)  a year  for  medicines.^  This 

completes  the  details  of  the  ruins  of  Portuguese  Cheul. 

The  greater  part  of  the  next  day  may  be  spent  in  visiting  the  Objects  oj 

Dancing  GirPs  Palace,  or  Kaloaiitniclia  Vdda,  about  five  miles  to  the  Buerest, 

north-east,  the  Buddhist  caves  and  the  modern  shrines  of  Hinglaj 
and  Dattdtraya  in  the  east  spur  of  the  Cheul  hills,  and  the  Musalman 
tombs,  baths,  and  fort  in  Upper  Cheul,  returning,  according  to  the 
tide,  either  by  water  down  the  Cheul  creek,  or  by  land  round  the  top 
of  the  creek.  Leaving  the  Revdanda  Sea  Gate  the  road  to  Upper 
Cheul,  which  is  the  same  as  the  Alibag  road,  winds  north  across  the 
fort  enclosure,  past  the  Jesuit  monastery  and  church,  and  out 
through  the  archway  in  the  north  wall  and  across  the  moat. 

Beyond  the  moat  the  road  passes  through  the  large  village  of 
Revdanda  with  many  well  built  two-storied  houses  and,  in  1881,  with 
a population  of  6908,  of  whom  6072  were  Hindus,  493  Musalmans, 

23  Beni-Israels  and  320  Others.  Further  to  the  north,  among 
the  palm  groves,  is  the  chapel  of  St.  John,  or  Sanjdv,  and  some 
ruined  Avails  which  seem  to  belong  to  the  Fortified  Camp  of  St. 

John.  After  about  a mile  and  a quarter,  almost  all  through  shady 
palm  gardens,  the  Cheul  road  leaves  the  Alibag  road  and  strikes 
to  the  east,  across  the  head  of  the  Cheul  creek,  through  the  Cheul 
palm  woods,  about  three-quarters  of  a mile  east,  to  the  Bhavale 
lake  close  to  the  south  of  the  Cheul  or  Hinglaj  hills.  The  palm 
gardens  through  which  the  road  winds  are  richer  and  more  varied 
than  the  gardens  in  the  Agar  or  Revdanda  fort.  Even  without  the 
help  of  mangoes,  tamarinds,  haranj  and  jack  trees,  a help  which 
is  seldom  wanting,  the  tall  palms  bend  over  the  road  and  keep  it  in 
constant  shade,  damp  enough  to  be  almost  free  from  dust  till  far  on 
in  the  cold  weather.  Thorn  hedges  take  the  place  of  dykes,  there 
are  more  betel  palms,  and  the  growth  of  undei’wood  is  richer.  The 
houses  are  sometimes  in  rows,  sometimes  by  themselves  in  gardens. 

There  are  wells  in  every  garden  and  occasionally  small  ponds,  and 
the  air  is  full  of  the  groaning  hum  of  the  Persian  wheels. 

From  the  north  bank  of  the  Bhavale  lake,  the  Cheul  hills,  with 
steep  bare  sides,  rise  from  300  to  550  feet  high,  and  form  an  irregular 


^ 0 Chron.  de  Tis.  IV.  17-21. 
I 0 Chron.  dc  Tie.  IV.  17-21. 


2 0 Chron.  de  Tis.  I.  35, 

0 Chron.  de  Tis.  IV.  17-21, 
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Chapter  XIV.  horse-shoe  or  semicircle.  Some  trees  on  the  south-west  point  mark 
Piorp«  the  site  of  a Musalmdn  tomb,  and  the  eastern  spur  has  on  its  crest 

riac  0 nteresT;.  gj^rine  of  Dattatraya,  and  near  the  foot  of  its  southern  face  the 

white  temple  of  IIingld;j.  On  a knoll,  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Bhavale  lake,  is  a domed  Musalman  tomb  about  thirty-seven  feet 
square.  'J'he  sides  are  of  dressed  trap  built  with  mortar,  and  the 
whole  is  plain  except  three  recesses  with  pointed  arches  on  each 
side.  The  central  recess  in  the  south  wall  is  the  main  door  and  the 
central  recess  in  the  west  face  is  now  a smaller  door,  though  it  seems 
originally  to  have  been  a prayer  niche.  Round  the  top  of  the 
outside  walls  runs  a row  of  rough  brick  and  cement  panels,  and 
above  the  panels  rises  a brick  domenbout  ten  feet  high.  Inside,  the 
floor  is  bare  with  no  trace  of  a tomb.  The  inner  walls  are  plain  for 
about  twelve  feet,  when  there  is  a cornice,  and,  above  the  cornice, 
a row  of  shield-shaped  ornaments  about  a foot  apart.  Above  the 
shields  is  a row  of  niches  (about  2^  &'  x 1^  4”),  and,  about  four  and  a 
half  feet  above  the  lower  cornice,  a second  and  deeper  cornice. 
Above  the  upper  cornice  is  a row  of  flowered  panels,  about  a foot 
square  at  the  sides  and  two  feet  high  at  the  corners.  Above  the 
noi’th-east,  south-west,  and  north-west  panels  is  a circle  of  plaster 
tracery.  The  main  door  in  the  south  face  (5'  10"  x 4'  broad)  has  on 
each  side  a double  pilaster,  with  hour-glass  shaped  ornaments,  and 
over  the  door,  some  rough  open  stone  tracery.  The  people  call  the 
building  the  Masjid  or  mosque,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  a tomb, 
and  there  are  several  Musalman  graves  close  by.  About  half  a 
mile  further  east,  to  the  south  of  the  Hinglaj  spur,  on  the  top  of  a 
mound  about  fifty  feet  high,  is  a small  rudely  carved  Hindu  image. 
Bits  of  brick  are  scattered  over  the  mound  and  there  are  several 
Musalman  graves  at  its  west  foot.  About  200  yards  east  of  the 
mound  is  a heap  of  old  stones  and  dressed  pillars,  with  one  or  two 
roughly  carved  human  figures.  They  are  rude  memorial  stones,  which, 
according  to  a local  story,  were  raised  in  honour  of  a wedding  party 
whom  the  earth  swallowed.  A little  further  to  the  south  is  a 
small  shrine  to  the  spirit  of  a Mang  woman.  Several  old  half- 
buried  stones  seem  to  show  that  this  was  once  the  site  of  a Hindu 
temple. 

Through  the  Someshvar  pass,  about  one  and  a half  miles  to  the 
north-east,  is  the  Dancing  Girl’s  House  or  Kcilvantnichci  Vd/da, 
a ruined  building  of  stone  and  mortar  in  Musalmd,n  style.  The 
front  is  of  dressed  stone  with  three-peaked  arches  and  three  brick 
domes.  The  hall,  which  has  three  domes  and  two  end  recesses, 
is  fifty-seven  feet  long  by  fourteen  and  a half  broad.  To  the  west 
of  the  hall  is  a walled  enclosure  about  fifty  paces  by  seventy, 
and  at  the  further  end  a mosque  forty-six  and  a half  feet  long  by 
thirteen  and  a half  broad,  with  a praying  recess  in  the  west  wall. 
Behind  the  mosque  is  a large  pond.  In  the  village  of  Sardi  about 
a quarter  of  a mile  further  is  a small  step  well  with  an  inscription 
dated  1782.1 


The  Dancing 
Oirl’s  House. 


1 The  inscription  runs  : Shri  Skak  1704,  ShubhakrU  ndm  Samvatsare,  Shri  ViUhal 
Charani  Shdmji  Trimbak  Prabhu  Sopdrkar,  Vaishdkh  Shuddha  15. 
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On  tlie  hills  to  the  east  of  Sarai  village,  in  the  lands  of  Chinchoti, 
is  an  old  building  near  Vcighdevi’s  temple.  From  what  the  people 
say  it  seems  to  be  a Musalman  tomb.  On  the  way  back  to  Cheul, 
in  the  Someshvar  pass,  the  tombs  on  the  left  are  sati  tombs,  and 
those  beyond  are  said  to  be  tombs  of  Mardtha  nobles.  In  a hollow 
across  the  road  is  the  temple  of  Someshvar.  It  has  a broken  bull 
in  front,  and  appears  as  a pair  of  Musalman  domes  built  one  to  the 
west  of  the  other.  The  outer  dome  is  eight-sided  and  about  twenty- 
five  feet  square.  On  the  floor  is  a large  broken  ling  which  seems 
to  belong  to  the  ling  socket  in  the  shrine.  The  basement  of  the 
inner  dome  is  square  and  its  centre  is  filled  by  a shrine  about  twenty 
feet  square.  It  has  been  much  mended  with  cement,  but  the  inside 
of  the  dome  is  in  the  cross-corner  style,  and  is  perhaps  older  than 
the  Musalmdns.  The  walls  are  about  eleven  feet  high  and  the 
centre  of  the  dome  about  four  feet  higher.  The  shrine  is  dark  and 
its  floor  is  about  six  feet  below  the  level  of  the  floor  of  the  dome. 
The  inner  measurement  of  the  shrine  is  about  eleven  feet  square. 
The  walls  are  plain  surrounded  by  a shelf  about  four  feet  from  the 
ground.  The  only  object  of  worship  is  an  empty  ling  case. 

Eeturning  to  near  the  foot  of  the  Hinglaj  spur,  twenty  or  thirty 
yards  south-east  of  the  wedding  stones,  is  a domed  Musalman  tomb 
(about  24'  square)  near  the  north-east  end  of  a pond.  An  old  spire 
stone  seems  to  show  that  the  tomb  stands  on  the  site  of  a Hindu 
temple.  Some  yards  back,  near  the  high  road,  is  a temple  of  M^ruti 
whose  god  is  famous  for  giving  responses.  When  the  god  is  to  be 
consulted  the  temple  servant  sets  a betelnut  in  each  of  two  holes 
on  the  god’s  breast.  If  the  nut  in  the  right  hole  falls  first,  the 
wish  of  the  person  consulting  the  god  will  be  granted.  If  the  left 
nut  falls  first  the  wish  will  not  be  granted.  The  nuts  are  dipped 
in  water  before  they  are  laid  in  the  holes. 

In  the  south-east  face  of  the  Hinglaj  spur,  about  a hundred  feet 
from  the  foot  of  the  hill,  is  a small  cell  (11'  X 5'  10"  x 5'  6"  high).  It 
is  entered  by  a door  three  feet  two  inches  by  five  feet  and  a half, 
and  there  is  a veranda  outside  eleven  feet  by  five  with  holes  for 
a shade  or  front  scaffolding.  The  cell  is  without  ornament  or 
writing.  It  is  in  good  repair.  About  a yard  to  the  west  is  a 
second  cell  (7'  7"x4'  4"x8'  high)  with  a broken  front  and  the 
remains  of  a narrow  veranda.  The  work  seems  to  have  been 
stopped  by  the  badness  of  the  rock.  The  cells  are  high  enough 
to  have  a beautiful  view,  south,  over  the  green  palm  tops,  across 
the  Roha  river  to  Korle  and  the  Janjira  hills,  and  south-east  up  the 
windings  of  the  broad  Roha  river  to  the  distant  Roha  hills. 

Passing  round  to  the  west  face  of  the  spur,  about  the  same  level 
as  the  south-east  cells,  a path  leads  to  the  temple  of  Hinglaj.  The 
temple  faces  west  and  is  reached  from  the  south-west  by  a flight  of 
158  modern  steps.  At  the  top  of  the  steps,  to  the  right,  is  a rock-cut 
cave  (I.)  about  17'  3"x  15'  5"  and  from  6'  to  6'  8"  high.  Part  of  the 
north-west  corner  is  cut  off  by  a modern  shrine  of  Ashapuri  Devi. 
In  the  south  wall  of  the  cave  are  two  cells,  the  east  cell  4'  6"  x 3'  4" 
and  the  west  cell  four  feet  square.  In  the  front  or  west  wall  of  the 
cave  is  a window.  Outside  of  the  cave,  to  the  right,  a flight  of  thirty 
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steps  leads  up  to  two  open  rock-hewn  water  cisterns  (II.),  the  upper 
cistern  18' 6"  x 14' 5"  and  the  lower  cistern  16' x 18' 6".  At  the 
foot  of  the  cistern  steps,  a little  to  the  north,  inside  of  a gateway, 
is  a modern  temple  of  HingUj  with  a woman  of  the  Agri  caste  as 
temple  servant.  In  front  of  the  temple  is  an  open  space  with  tulsi 
and  lamp  pillars,  and  a view  of  the  sea  over  the  Revdanda  palms. 
A narrow  passage  runs  round  the  temple  between  it  and  the  scarped 
rock  behind.  Inside  of  the  temple,  below  the  image  is  a rock-cut 
apparently  ancient  cistern  (III.),  about  four  feet  square  and  two 
and  a half  feet  deep.  Dr.  Da  Cunha  notices  a story  that  there  used 
to  be  an  inscription  over  the  cistern  which  has  been  recently  defaced. 
The  shrine  of  the  temple  measures  8'  6"  x 7'  10"  x 6'  9",  and  the  hall 
16  11  X 1 1 10  X 6'  10'^.  The  object  of  worship  is  a modern  image 
of  a woman. 

About  ten  paces  beyond  the  temple  is  a row  of  small  Buddhist 
caves.  The  first  (IV.)  is  divided  by  a wall  of  rock  into  a hall  and 
an  inner  shrine.  The  hall  measures  13'  8"  x 7'  8"  x 5'  9",  and,  an 
opening  (1'  8"x3'  10")  in  the  back  wall,  leads  into  a shrine  or  cell 
(7  lO'x  6'  3"x  5'  6")  with  a stone  bench  at  the  side.  In  the  back 
wall  is  an  image  niche.  (I'  8"  x 3')  with  a modern  image  of  Ashtabhuja 
Devi  or  Chatursinghi,  The  next  cutting  is  a passage  (V.)  or  narrow 
recess  (11'  3"  x 3'  5"  x 4'  3")  with  two  old  Brdhmanical  images  at  the 
end.  The  next  (VI.)  is  an  open  cell  seven  feet  square  and  four  feet 
high.  The  next  (VII.)  is  20'  x 8'  10"  x 5'  5" ; in  the  back  wall  is  a 
stone  bench  6'  8"  x 2'  8";  and  in  front  there  has  been  a veranda  7'  6" 
broad.  At  the  west  end  is  a cell  6'  9"x6'  3"x6'  5".  The  rock 
is  bad  and  much  of  the  roof  has  fallen  in.  On  the  north-west 
wall  outside  of  this  cave  is  carved  a relic  shrine  ddghoha  or  chaitya 
(VIII.),  semicircular  in  form,  and  surrounded  by  a belt  of  carving  in 
the  Buddhist  rail  pattern.  The  tee  rises  in  a pile  of  five  plates,  each 
larger  than  the  plate  below  it,  and  over  the  tee  is  an  umbrella.  The 
dome  is  3'  6"  high  and  two  feet  broad,  and  the  tee  and  umbrella 
rise  a foot  and  a half  above  the  dome.  From  its  shape  the  ddghoha 
appears  to  belong  to  about  150  a.d. 

A few  feet  in  front  of  the  last  cave  (VII.),  a hole  in  the  rock  leads, 
by  some  rough  steps,  about  twelve  feet  down  into  a chamber  (IX.) 
5'  2"  X 6'  8"  X 7'  7".  A slightly  ornamented  cornice  runs  round  the 
top  of  the  wall.  Inside  is  an  empty  shrine  (4'  10"  x 2'  9"  x 6')  which 
has  been  repaired  with  cement. 

Beyond  cave  VII.,  a path,  through  a modern  gateway,  leads  up 
the  hillside  to  the  shrine  of  Dattatraya.  Near  the  top  on  the  left 
are  two  modern  wells.  On  the  top  of  the  hill  are  several  small 
houses,  in  which  live  one  or  two  ascetics,  and  a family  of  Brahmans 
who  share  in  the  worship  of  the  god.  The  shrine  of  the  god 
stands  on  high  ground  in  the  middle  of  the  houses  at  the  top  of  a 
flight  of  six  steps.  The  chief  object  of  worship  is  a modem  statue 
of  Dattatraya,  carved  in  stone,  with  the  three  heads  and  six  hands 
of  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Shiv.  In  front  of  the  figure  are  the  prints 
of  two  feet  said  to  be  old.  On  a raised  platform  on  the  right  a pair 
of  feet  with  a mace,  shell,  double  drum,  a moon,  and  a lotus  are 
carved  in  alabaster,  with  an  inscription  stating  that  they  were  offered 
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to  the  god  in  1787  that  is  a.d.  1865.  A silver  cover,  the  gift  of  a 
Bhandari  bearing  date  May  1882,  is  being  fitted  over  the  feet. 
There  seems  to  be  nothing  old  on  the  top  of  the  hill.  The  chief 
ministrant  of  the  shrine  is  a woman  of  the  Gurav  caste.  Her 
grandfather  came  from  Poona  to  the  Rameshvar  temple  in  Cheul 
and  she  has  lately  become  ministrant  at  Dattatraya’s  shrine.  She 
gets  all  the  offerings,  which,  at  the  great  December  fair,  are  said 
to  be  worth  about  £25  (Rs.  250).  She  lives  in  Cheul  and  comes  to 
the  shrine  every  day.  She  does  the  main  worship,  washing  the  god 
and  offering  him  flowers.  A Brdhman  also  does  some  worship,  but 
he  is  not  the  proper  servant  of  the  god  though  people  give  him 
money.  The  great  fair  lasts  during  the  three  days  of  the  December 
full-moon.  From  8000  to  10,000  pilgrims  come,  Prabhus,  Kshatris, 
Panchkalshis,  Chavkalshi  M^lis,  Brdhmans,  and  others.  Most  are 
from  the  neighbouring  villages,  but  some  are  from  Poona  and 
Gujardt.  Sheep  and  cocks  are  offered  to  the  god.  Some  are  offered 
alive  and  these  the  ministrant  gets.  Others  have  their  throats 
cut  some  way  from  the  shrine,  and  these  the  offerers  take  away 
and  eat.  Each  pilgrim  leaves  two  pice  before  the  god  for  the 
woman,  and  gives  a pice  each  to  the  Brahman  and  the  ascetic. 
The  Brahman  is  a Chitpavan  by  caste,  and  the  ascetic  or  havct,  is  a 
Brahmachd.ri  or  Brd-hman  beggar  from  Upper  India.  On  the  east 
slope  of  the  hill  is  a hut,  where  a fair  or  xiras,  in  honour  of  a 
Musalman  saint,  is  held  after  the  great  Dattd<traya  fair  is  over. 
The  main  approach  to  Dattatraya’s  shrine  is  from  the  north-west 
by  a flight  of  steps  with  low  parapets,  which  have  been  built  at 
intervals  within  the  last  forty  years  by  different  worshippers,  as 
thankofferings  or  in  fulfilment  of  vows.  There  ai’e  now  333  steps, 
and  five  are  being  built.  At  the  top  of  the  steps  is  an  ascetic’s 
house  in  which  is  worshipped  the  hollow  stem  of  a dead  umbar  tree 
Ficus  glomerata,  an  emblem  of  the  three-headed  Dattatraya.  In 
a slab,  let  into  the  right  parapet,  on  one  of  the  steps  near  the  top,  a 
Marathi  inscription  gives  the  date  Samvat  1905  and  Shah  1770, 
that  is  A.D.  1848,  and  the  name  Savitribdi  Kshatri.^  At  a hundred 
steps  from  the  top,  a second  inscription  states  that  in  Shah  1776 
that  is  A.D.  1854,  Mahadoba  Lakshman,  a Sondr,  the  servant  of 
servants  at  the  feet  of  the  Lord  Dattatraya,  built  fifty  steps.^  At 
the  248th  step  from  the  top  another  inscription  states  that  five  steps 
were  built  by  Krishna  Narayan  in  Shah  1790,  that  is  1868.^  On 
the  face  of  the  290th  step  is  carved  Narayan  Bhau  Bhore,  and  at 
the  296th  step  in  the  parapet  are  two  little  plates  with  rough 
unreadable  plaster  letters.  Altogether  there  are  333  steps,  and 
five  more  are  (December  1882)  being  made  by  Vikdji  Ganpat  Kshatri 
of  Revdanda. 

From  the  end  of  the  steps,  a path,  across  the  shoulder  of  the  hill 
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^ The  IMardthi  runs  : Sau.  Sdvitribdi  Kshatri,  Samvat  1905,  Shah  1770,  Kilah  ndm 
Samvatsar,  Kdrtik  vadya  pratipad, 

2 The  MarAthi  runs:  Shri.  Shri  Dattatraya  Svdmicha  Pdduka  ddsdnudds  Mahadoba 
Lcikshmanji  Sheth  Sondr  ydni  bdnhdle,  pdirya  50,  Shak  1776,  Anand  ndm  Samvatsare 
mdhe  Chaitra  shuddha  tritiya  vdr  Som,  Shri  Samvat  1910. 

* The  Mardthi  is : Shri  Guru  Dattatraya  Charani  Krishna  Ndrdyan  Kshatri 
Mnkddam,  pdirya  pdnch,  Shak  1790,  Fibhtt  ndm  Samvalsar,  Mdhe  Paush, 
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to  the  west,  leads  down  a central  spur,  to  some  knolls  or  hillocks 
over  the  Bhav^le  lake,  where  ai’e  foundations  of  stone  and  mortar 
buildings.  From  the  Bhavale  lake,  a winding  lane  leads  about  a mile 
south-east  to  a large  temple  of  Bhagvati  Devi,  in  a walled  enclosure 
with  a splendid  pipal  tree  on  a plinth  in  front  of  the  temple. 
Above  the  shrine  door,  five  lines  of  Sanskrit  state  that  the  temple 
was  repaired  in  1751.^  The  lanes  in  this  part  of  Cheul  are  in 
some  ways  finer  than  the  Revdanda  lanes.  Though  in  places  as  much 
as  twelve  yards  broad,  they  are  arched  over  with  trees.  The  gardens 
are  very  rich  and  have  a great  variety  of  foliage,  an  undergrowth 
of  bushes,  and,  among  the  cocoa  and  betel  palms,  many  tamarind, 
haranj,  and  Calophyllum  or  undi  trees,  with  patches  of  bamboos  and 
plantains,  and  occasionally  an  open  rice  field  with  a tall  brab  palm 
or  tasselled  forest  palm,  beh7-U  mad. 

About  a mile  south  of  Bhagvati  Devils  temple  is  a low  mound  and  a 
pond  known  as  the  Pokaim.  The  mound  is  covered  with  Musalman 
graves,  some  with  inscriptions,  on  finely  dressed  slabs  and  blocks  of 
black  basalt  or  trap,  which  belong  to  an  old  temple  of  Shamb  or 
Mahadev.  To  the  west  is  the  walled  tomb  of  Pir  Syed  Ahmad. 
About  fifty  yards  to  the  south-east  are  the  remains  of  a Musalmdn 
Bath  or  Harndm  Khdna.  Along  the  noi’th  wall  is  a row  of  six  cells 
or  rest-places  with  arched  roofs,  each  about  9'  6"  x 7'  6"  x 12',  and  the 
whole  face  about  seventy  feet  long.  At  the  east  end  a doorway, 
about  nine  feet  broad,  leads,  through  a double  arch,  into  a central 
hall  about  twenty-two  feet  square,  with  three  recesses,  that  on  the 
north  about  ten  feet  deep,  that  on  the  east  about  twelve  feet,  and 
that  on  the  south  about  seven  feet.  The  hall  is  covered  with  a fine 
domed  roof  about  thirty  feet  high.  From  the  north-west  of  the  hall 
short  crooked  passages  lead  to  two  bathing-rooms,  the  north  bath 
about  16'  X 13'  6"  and  the  south  bath  about  26' x 13'. 

On  raised  ground  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  hidden  among  trees, 
about  a quarter  of  a mile  to  the  south  of  the  baths,  is  a ruined 
mosque,  with  an  outer  dome  in  the  centre  of  the  roof,  and  a minaret 
in  the  north-east  corner.  It  is  about  ninety  feet  long  by  forty 
broad.  The  west  of  the  building  and  most  of  the  south  have 
disappeared,  destroyed  by  banyan  and  other  climbing  trees,  helped, 
according  to  some  accounts,  by  Portuguese  cannon.  There  remain 
three  sets  of  four  six-feet  high  pillars,  the  east  row  square,  the  two 
other  rows  eight-sided.  From  the  tops  of  the  pillars  spring  arches 
whose  peaks  are  about  six  feet  six  inches  higher,  and  from  the  arch- 
peak rises  a dome  about  five  feet  deep.  Of  the  original  sixteen  domes 
eleven  are  left,  three  on  the  west  and  two  on  the  south  having 
disappeared.  To  the  north-east  are  a pair  of  tombs  with  two 
inscriptions  on  the  east  wall  one  apparently  referring  to  H.  915  (a.d. 
1507)  and  the  other  to  H.  1034  (a.d.  1623).^  The  raised  ground  on 


^ The  Sanskrit  runs  : {!)  SJiri  Ganeshdi/a  nama[h)  ; {S)  Shake  1673,  Prajdpati  ndma 
(3)  Samvatsare  Fdlguna  Shuddha  sapta  (4)  mydm  devydlayasya  jirnoddhdrasya 
(6)  prdrambh  kritah  samdptistu  angird{?). 

^ The  inscriptions  are  much  weather-worn  and  one  of  them  is  broken.  Prof. 
Kehatsek  has  kindly  supplied  the  following  translation  of  such  fragments  as  can  be 
made  out  of  the  first  inscription.  The  numbers  show  the  lines  of  the  inscriptions. 
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wliicli  tlie  mosque  stands  has  many  fragments  of  old  bricks,  but  as  Chapter  XIV . 
far  as  was  seen  no  further  signs  of  old  building.  To  the  south  of  places  of  Interest, 
the  mosque,  along  the  edge  of  a long  stretch  of  mangrove  bushes,  Cheul 

are  some  remains  of  an  old  wall  or  jetty. 

About  a quarter  of  a mile  to  the  east  of  the  mosque,  on  the  shore  Rdjkoi. 

of  the  creek,  are  the  remains  of  Rajkot,  the  citadel  of  Musalmd,n 
Cheul.  If  Bocarro  is  correct  in  stating,  that,  in  1634,  Upper  Cheul 
had  no  fortifications  Rtljkot  must  have  been  built  during  the  ten 
years  (1636-1646)  of  Bijdpur  rule.^  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Maratha 
wars  in  1691  and  1731.  Rajkot  has  corner  towers  about  fourteen 
feet  high,  and,  on  the  top,  thirty-three  feet  by  forty.  The  north- 
west and  the  south-west  towers  ai’e  joined  by  a wall  about  sixty  paces 
long,  twenty  feet  broad  and  six  feet  high.  Through  an  inner  wall 
a path  leads  to  a walled  courtyard  about  forty-five  paces  square,  the 
south  end  filled  with  the  ruins  of  a large  two-storied  palace,  with 
peaked  arches  and  eight-sided  pillars.  The  walls  are  overgrown 
with  a gigantic  lacework  of  tree  roots.  The  building  was  about 
twenty  paces  broad  and  was  divided  lengthways  by  a central  wall. 

In  front  of  the  palace  is  an  old  fountain,  and  at  the  east  end  a row 
of  houses  and  a well.  To  the  east  is  another  walled  enclosure  about 
forty  paces  square  filled  with  cocoa-palms.  Outside  on  the  creek  face 
are  large  black  stones  laid  without  mortar,  which  look  like  the 
remains  of  an  older  Hindu  fort. 

About  a quarter  of  a mile  further  east  is  an  old  jetty  of  large  Objects  of 
black  stones  set  out  into  the  mud,  known  as  Giriche  Dhond  Bandar.  n eies , 

A little  further  are  some  Musalman  tombs,  and,  about  a quarter  of  a 
mile  beyond,  at  the  east  end  of  the  Cheul  palm  groves,  is  the  landing- 
place  and  village  of  Agra.  Returning  to  Rajkot,  outside  of  the  fort 
to  the  east,  is  the  lower  half  of  a broken  Hindu  image  (2'  X 1'  3")  of 
a male  figure  with  a bull  at  his  feet.  It  is  well  carved  and  has  a 
sacred  thread  or  strap  hanging  below  the  knee.  It  is  of  about  the 
eleventh  or  twelfth  century.  About  half  a mile  west  of  Rajkot  is 
the  Patil’s  creek,  crossed  by  a paved  causeway  or  dddar.  On  the 
west  side  is  a large  Musalmdn  graveyard.  About  a quarter  of  a 
mile  further  is  Cheul  landing,  an  open  green  covered  with  fishing 
nets  and  stakes,  with  lines  of  rope  for  drying  fish  and  nets.  To 
the  west  a narrow  muddy  channel  about  five  feet  deep  winds  south 
to  the  Roha  river,  with,  at  high  tide,  water  enough  for  craft  of  about 
three  tons  (10  khandis).  Across  the  mangrove  swamp  are  the  palms 
and  sandy  beach  of  Lower  Cheul  or  Revdanda.  At  the  foot  of  a 
tree  is  the  head  of  an  old  Hindu  figure,  about  two  feet  by  one  foot 
four  inches,  and,  in  front  of  a small  temple  at  the  east  end  of  the 


{l)Our  Lord  comnicands  the  arrangement,  (2)  Diligently  of  the  Sunm  mosque  (3)  With 

a priest  and  pond (4)  Whom  we  may  love  according  to  the  orchnance  of  Muhanimacl 

the  Apostle  ; and  in  (5)  KhUul  we  command  you  to  prohibit  intoxication  LaiiclJ  (0) 

Infidelity  like  companions  [of  you]  (7) our  prophet  (8)  Muhammad  had 

(9)  and  (10) (11)  Mosque  with  propriety,  (12)  (13)  (14) ....  (lo) . . . . . (dale) 

(Ig-) year  915  (?).  Of  the  second  inscription  he  has  made  out  (1)  As  was  the 

edifice  of  the  house  of  God,  (2)  Date  of  mosque  year .... . (3)  HandaUd/iw  [or  bu  or  yu] 

(4) year  103  (?).  Mr,  Ghulam  Muhammad  Munshi  deciphers  the  doubtful  figure 

in  the  fourth  lino  as  4,  that  is  1034  or  A.D.  1623. 

* 0 Chronista  de  Tissuary,  IV . 35. 

B 653—39 
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green,  is  an  old  land  grant  stone  (4'  x 1')  with  the  ass-curse  and  letters 
too  worn  to  be  read.  If  the  tide  serves  it  is  easy  to  get  to 
Revdanda  down  the  creek.  But  as  a rule,  the  way  back  is  round  the 
head  of  the  creek,  along  the  road  from  Revdanda  to  Bhavdle  lake. 

A third  morning  may  be  spent  in  north  Cheul  and  Revdanda, 
seeing  Rameshvar’s  temple  and  Angria’s  tomb,  the  remains  on  the 
western  top  of  the  Cheul  hills,  some  Hindu  battle-stones  to  the 
north,  and  a Musalmiin  garden  or  water-house  to  the  south  of  the 
Male  causeway,  on  the  Alibdg  road.  From  the  Sea  Gate  about 
four  miles  through  the  woods  of  Revdanda  and  north  Cheul,  lead 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Varanda  pass.  By  the  dome-shaped  hillock  of 
Chencha,  a natural  mound  apparently  with  no  trace  of  building,  a 
tract  leads  south-east,  past  the  Meti  pond,  up  the  western  shoulder 
of  the  Cheul  hills.  The  hill  sides  and  the  hill  top  are  bare  strewn 
with  black  boulders,  with,  in  hollows  or  sheltered  slopes,  patches  of 
thorns  and  brushwood  and  one  or  two  stunted  teak. 

Near  the  end  of  the  south-west  spur  are  the  remains  of  two 
ruined  buildings.  One,  about  100  yards  from  the  end  of  the  spur, 
is  the  ruined  temple  of  Mahalakshmi  (2.3'  X 19')  with  broken  walla 
of  rough  stone  work  and  no  roof.  In  the  centre  is  a ruined  shrine 
and  a small  old-looking  image.  The  goddess  is  much  feared.  As 
her  temple  is  ruined,  she  wanders  about,  and  is  believed  to  have 
dragged  under  water  and  drowned  three  men  who,  within  the 
last  year  or  two,  have  lost  their  lives  in  the  Narayan  pond  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill.  Close  to  the  ruined  shrine  is  a dry  pond.  And,  on 
rising  ground  at  the  south-west  end  of  the  hill,  among  trees  and 
brushwood,  stands  a ruined  Musalman  dome,  on  a plinth  of  rough 
stone  work  about  fifty  feet  square.  The  dome  is  thickly  covered 
with  trees  and  bushes.  The  walls  are  of  stone  and  mortar,  about 
26  feet  square  outside  and  21  feet  squai’e  inside,  and  the  rounded 
dome  is  of  brick.  There  are  recesses  in  the  corners,  doors  in  the 
east  north  and  south  faces,  and  a prayer-niche  in  the  west  face. 
The  wall  is  about  ten  feet  high  and  the  dome  about  twenty  feet 
more.  The  whole  is  plain,  except  a cornice  which  runs  round  the 
top  of  the  wall  inside,  and  some  rough  cement  panelling  above  the 
cornice.  The  site  seems  a likely  place  for  a Buddhist  stupa  and  the 
bricks  and  plinth  may  have  belonged  to  some  old  Hindu  work.  In 
places  on  the  south  face  of  the  hill  are  said  to  be  fragments  of 
stone  steps  built  without  mortar,  but  on  the  hill  top  there  seems 
no  certain  trace  of  anything  old. 

The  hill  top  commands  a fine  view  of  the  rice  lands  and  palm 
groves  of  Revdanda  and  Cheul,  the  mangrove  bushes  of  the  Cheul 
creek,  the  Roha  river,  the  Janjira  hills,  and  the  sea.  Close  by  the 
foot  of  the  hill  is  a row  of  ponds,  the  Meti  pond  in  the  west,  then 
the  Shetripfil  pond,  the  Ndr^yan  pond,  the  PAtil’s  pond,  and  the 
Bhavdle  lake  in  the  east.  Hill  side  tracts  lead  to  the  knob  that 
crowns  the  hill  top  to  the  west  of  the  Dattatraya  steps.  This 
knob  or  knoll  is  covered  with  prickly-pear  bushes  and  has  no  si^is 
of  buildings.  About  sixty  yards  south  of  the  knob,  and  thirty 
or  forty  feet  beloAV  it,  is  an  open  space  in  which  are  a number 
of  small  heaps  of  big  rough  stones.  The  local  story  is  that  long 
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ago  people  were  buried  here,  and  the  heaps  of  stones  are 
apparently  rnde  tombs.  Some  of  them  are  long  like  modern  graves 
lying  north  and  south,  others  are  oval,  and  others  are  circular  from 
nine  to  twelve  paces  round.  The  stones  are  the  ordinary  black  hill 
boulders,  and  the  heaps  rise  from  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  ground.  There  is  no  sign  of  mortar  and  as  far  as 
was  seen  no  trace  of  letters.  Except  that  the  stones  were  smaller 
and  rougher,  these  round  cairns  are  much  like  the  Kod  graves 
(b.c.  200),  which  wore  found  near  Sopara  in  April  1882.  One  of 
the  lai’gest  had  been  opened  and  a hole  about  two  feet  deep  dug  in 
the  centre.  No  trace  of  pottery  was  noticed  but  the  hole  Avas  too 
thickly  covered  with  bushes  to  be  properly  examined.^  Looking 
north  from  the  top  of  the  hill,  it  is  worthy  of  note,  that,  in  a line  with 
the  Someshvar  pass  to  the  east  of  the  Cheul  hills,  there  is,  in  the 
Sagargad  range,  a great  dip  or  gap,  known  as  the  Pir  pass,  which 
must  have  been  one  of  the  highways  of  traffic  when  Cheul  was  a 
great  port.  It  seems  probable  that  the  place  which  Barbosa  (1514) 
describes  as  the  great  fair,  three  miles  out  of  Cheul,  was  in  the  open 
land  beyond  the  Someshvar  pass  close  to  the  Dancing  Girl’s 
mansion  and  the  village  of  Sarai.^ 

From  the  hill  top  a tract  may  be  taken,  either  back  to  the  west 
mouth  of  the  Varanda  pass,  or  to  the  crest  of  the  pass,  a little  beyond 
which,  by  the  road  side,  is  an  old  Hindu  land  grant  stone  (5'  1"  x 1'  3") 
with  an  inscription  in  four  lines  of  about  the  twelfth  century. 
About  half  a mile  north  of  the  Varanda  pass,  on  rising  ground,  is 
a temple  of  Mahalakshmi.  At  the  foot  of  the  rising  ground  is  a 
fragment  of  an  old  land  grant  stone  and  a carved  pillar  top,  probably 
part  of  a ruined  temple  of  Mahalakshmi.  The  modern  temple  is  like 
the  Someshvar  temple  two  domes  side  by  side,  the  eastern  dome 
20'  X 18'  and  the  western  dome  16'  8"  square.  The  corners  of  the 
outer  dome  are  in  the  hollow  or  honeycombed  cement  work  which 
is  common  in  the  Musalman  buildings  of  Ahmadnagar.  The  shrine 
which  is  surrounded  by  a passage  four  feet  wide,  is  plain,  and  is 
apparently  modern,  though  it  has  old  Hemadpanti-like  knobs  at  the 
corners  and  in  the  middle  of  each  step  in  the  roof.  To  the  south 
of  the  temple  is  a lamp-pillar  about  twenty- two  feet  high.  Down 
the  east  face  are  six  or  seven  sati  stones. 

About  a quarter  of  a mile  south,  about  100  paces  east  of 
the  north  end  of  the  Male  causeway,  are  five  Hindu  battle-stones, 
perhaps  of  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century.  They  are  much  like  the 
battle  pillars  and  slabs  at  Eksar  in  Salsette  and  at  Atgaon  near 
Shahapur  in  Thana.^  The  largest  stone  is  seven  feet  long  by  a foot 


^ The  following  are  rough  details  of  the  tombs:  Beginning  from  those  furthest  down 
the  slope  of  the  spur,  1 is  round,  about  12  feet  across  and  eighteen  inches  high,  the 
circle  broken,  the  stones  small  and  rough  ; 2 and  3,  round  about  four  feet  across  ; 4, 
a long  modern-shaped  grave  about  nine  feet  by  five  heaped  up  ; 5 and  6,  round  about 
four  feet  across  ; 7,  long  about  seven  feet  by  two  ; 8,  a bigger  tomb  roughly  circular 
about  twelve  paces  round  ; 9,  small  roughly  round  about  four  feet  across  ; 10,  a rough 
heap  ten  paces  round  ; 11,  a larger  grave  with  larger  stones,  oval,  about  twelve  paces 
round  ; 12  to  19  rude  cairns  not  more  than  two  feet  high  ; 20  is  oblong  ; 21  and  22  are 
bigger  and  in  sliape  more  modern  ; 23-27  are  rude  cairns  ; 28  is  the  largest  and  has 
been  opened  ; 29-35  are  rude  low  cairns. 

* Stanley’s  Barbosa,  70-71.  ^Bombay  Gazetteer,  XIV.  57-59,  309-312. 
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and  a half  broad.  At  the  top  is  a funeral  urn  with  an  attendant  on 
each  side  holding  a fly-whisk  over  her  shoulder.  Below  are  three 
panels  each  about  ten  inches  broad  full  of  deeply  cut  figures,  and, 
under  the  lowest  panel,  is  an  empty  space  about  a foot  and  a half 
broad.  In  the  lowest  of  the  three  panels  on  the  (visitor's)  left,  two 
rows  of  three  men  in  each  row,  armed  with  swords,  fight  two  archers 
on  the  right.  In  the  central  panel  the  swordsmen  drive  olf  the 
archers,  and,  in  the  top  panel,  a chief,  with  an  umbrella  over  his  head 
and  two  followers,  worships  the  ling.  On  the  (visitor's)  right  is  a 
defaced  and  broken  stone  (3'x  T 5")  in  the  same  style.  The  only 
part  which  can  be  made  out  is,  in  the  lowest  panel,  a man  worshipping 
the  ling.  Further  to  the  right  is  a fragment  of  a similar  stone,  with 
a row  of  heavenly  nymphs  carrying  garlands  to  crown  the  wanaora. 
To  the  visitor’s  left  is  a fourth  memorial  stone  (3'  9"x  1'  4"),  with 
three  panels  of  clearly  cut  but  somewhat  defaced  figures.  In  the 
lowest  panel  two  men  seem  (but  this  is  doubtful)  to  attack  some 
building,  more  like  a temple  than  a fort.  In  the  central  panel,  on 
the  right,  a man  with  a sword  seems  to  clutch  at  a central  figure, 
who  is  drawn  back  by  two  men  on  the  right.  There  is  a fallen 
figure,  probably  the  man  who  was  attacked  by  the  swordsman. 
Above  are  figures  worshipping  the  ling.  To  the  visitor’s  left  a 
smaller  stone  (2'  10"  x F)  shows  a man  brandishing  a sword,  pn 
the  topis  a funeral  urn,  and,  between  the  urn  and  the  warrior,  a ling 
and  a bull.  These  stones  are  worshipped  by  the  villagers  as  the  Sat 
Vh's  or  Seven  Heroes,  and  are  much  dreaded,  being  believed  to 
scour  the  fields  and  gardens  at  night. 

About  a quarter  of  a mile  from  these  battle-stones,  two  hundred 
yards  south  of  the  Male  causeway  and  about  forty  yards  west  of  the 
road,  in  a thickly  wooded  palm  garden,  are  the  ruins  of  an  arched 
garden  house  in  the  centre  of  a built  pond.  It  is  known  as  the 
Jala  Mandir  or  Water  Palace.  It  stands  in  the  centre  of  a pond, 
about  thirty-six  paces  square  and  five  feet  deep,  whose  sides  and 
bottom  are  lined  with  cement.  The  central  building,  which  is 
covered  by  the  roots  of  a large  banyan  tree  and  by  bushes,  stands  on 
a plinth  about  five  feet  high  and  twenty-five  feet  square.  It  is 
entered  from  the  east  by  a broken  flight  of  steps.  It  is  of  stone 
and  mortar  and  consists  of  four  large  pointed  archways  with  cornei 
pillars.  There  is  no  trace  of  the  domed  roof,  and  the  walls  seem  kept 
in  their  place  by  the  network  of  banyan  roots.  It  is  said  to  be  a 
Portuguese  building,  but  the  style  of  arch  and  the  position  point  to 
a Mu  sal  in  An  origin. 

About  a mile  nearer  Revdanda,  is  a large  modern  temple  of 
Ganpati  with  a small  step  well  and  a large  basil  pillar.  In  front 
of  the  temple  is  a lamp-pillar  bearing  an  inscription  dated  1858.^ 
About  seven  years  ago  the  god’s  tooth  was  broken,  but  a new 
tooth  is  growing  and  large  numbers  of  people  come  to  see  it. 
The  temple  servant  or  piijdri  is  a MAli  or  Chavkalshi.  About  half 


* Tho  Marathi  of  the  inscription  nms  : Charani  tatpar  Lakslimi  .lydl  Iid{fhav 
Bdlm  Ndik  Rohile  putra  Kdlu  jdt  Mali  PdiMalshi  Ix’dhmir  Cheul,  Shak  1780, 
Kdhvjukt  iidm  Samvatsaiv,  miti  Vaishdkh  Shuddha  S Saumiiamr. 
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a mile  furthev,  is  a great  temple  of  Rilmeslivar,  with  a handsome 
masonry  pond  in  front.  In  the  temple  are  said  to  be  three  Jcunds 
or  pits  which  are  paved  over.  The  central  pit  in  front  of  the  god 
Shiv,  or  Shamb,  is  the  Fire-pit  or  Agni  Kund ; the  pit  on  tho 
visitor’s  right,  in  front  of  Ganpati,  is  the  Wind-pit  or  Vdyu  Kund  j 
and  the  pit  in  front  of  Lakshmi-Narciyan  is  the  Rain -pit  or  Parjanya 
Kund.  When  heat  fails  the  fire-pit  should  be  opened,  when  wind 
fails  the  wind-pit  should  be  opened,  and  when  rain  fails  the  rain-pit 
should  be  opened.  The  only  time,  within  the  memory  of  the  people 
of  the  temple,  when  one  of  the  pits  was  opened,  was  the  opening  of 
the  rain-pit  in  the  dry  season  of  1876.  A hole  five  feet  deep  was 
found  with  some  Maratha  coins.  The  coins  Avero  taken  away  and 
set  apart  to  be  worshipped. 

In  December  1625,  the  Italian  traveller  Della  Valle  gave  the 
following  detailed  account  of  the  Rameshvar  temple  and  pond.  On 
the  land  road,  between  Portuguese  and  Musalman  Cheul,  where 
the  thick  houses  begin,  is  a temple  of  Rameshvar,  the  finest  temple 
in  Cheul.  It  is  built  on  the  bank  of  a large  square  pond,  each 
side  seventy-three  paces,  surrounded  by  banks  and  flights  of 
stone  steps  with  wide  passages  or  platforms  at  the  sides,  shaded 
by  beautifal  tall  trees.  Above  the  pond,  facing  the  chief  door  of 
the  temple,  under  a dome  supported  by  four  pillars,  is  a figure  of  a 
bull  with  all  the  four  feet  bent  the  same  way.  It  is  called  Nandi 
and  is  the  same  as  the  Kcinarese  Basua  (Basava) . The  people  say 
it  is  a male,  different  from  Gayati  the  wife  of  Ram,  which  is  a 
female.  The  face  of  the  bull  is  turned  round  fronting  the  temple, 
while  the  back  and  the  tail  stretch  towards  the  pond.  The 
Gentoos  who  come  to  visit  the  temple  first  wash  their  face,  hands,  and 
feet  in  the  pond,  then  touch  the  bull  with  their  forehead  and  hands, 
making  a reverence,  and  grasping  the  tail.  Then  some  enter  the 
temple,  while  others  first  go  round  it,  beginning  their  round  from 
the  right  side  to  one  coming  out  from  the  temple.  In  the  temple, 
they  spread  fruit  and  rice  before  the  idol,  and  also  before  the  bull, 
and  before  a basil  plant  in  a pillar  vase  near  the  bull’s  shrine.  In 
several  places  round  the  temple  are  shrines  facing  the  pond,  with 
different  idols,  in  one  of  which  is  the  great  monkey  Hanumd,u  who 
helped  Ram  to  win  back  his  wife.^ 

In  a large  block  of  stone,  to  the  north-west  of  the  temple,  are 
nine  holes,  about  two  inches  square,  which  are  said  to  be  the 
navagraha  or  nine  planets.  In  a garden,  to  the  west  of  the  temple, 
is  a handsome  unfinished  building  of  dressed  stone.  In  front  to  the 
east  is  a platform,  the  side  walls  of  dressed  stone  about  two  feet 
high,  and  enclosing  a space  of  thirty  feet  by  twenty-four.  To  the 
west  of  the  platform,  on  a plinth  about  four  feet  high  and  thirty-two 
feet  square,  is  an  eight-sided  building  of^  di’essed  stone  (about 
12'  6"x  15'  8"),  with  a door  in  the  east  face,  and  windows  in  the 
other  three  sides  Avith  open  stone  trellis  work  and  tracery.  The 
sides  ai’e  about  nine  feet  high  and  there  is  no  roof.  It  is  an  unfinished 


1 Via""i  cli  Pietro  Della  Valle,  III.  411-415.  Della  Valle’s  account  is  accompanied 
by  a phm  of  the  pond,  temple,  and  other  buildings. 
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tomb  said  to  have  been  built  by  one  of  the  Angrias.  Outside 
there  are  six  small  tombs  in  a line,  and  a seventh  at  one  side. 
Between  the  Rameshvar  temple  and  Angria^s  tomb  a stone  inscribed 
with  Ktlnareso  wi’iting  was  found  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Sinclair,  C.S.,  in 
1874.  It  was  sent  to  the  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society  in  whose  museum  it  now  lies.  It  has  not  been  deciphered. 
The  Rameshvar  temple  is  about  two  and  a half  miles  north-east  of 
the  Sea  Gate  of  the  Revdanda  fort. 

The  afternoon  may  be  pleasantly  spent  in  a water  trip  to  Korle 
fort  and  Korle  village.  The  details  of  the  fort  are  given  under 
Korle. 

Chikalgaon  in  Pen,  about  five  miles  east  of  Nagothna,  isalarge 
village  with,  in  1881,  seventy-one  houses  and  a population  of  322,  of 
whom  319  were  Hindus  and  three  Musalmdns.  Its  forests  are  of 
special  value  from  their  lai'ge  number  of  Mrda  trees  Terminalia 
chebula,  which  yield  from  twenty-four  to  twenty-eight  tons  (60-70 
khandis)  of  myrobalans  a year,  almost  the  whole  of  the  Kolaba 
•supply.^ 

Da'sgaon  is  a small  town,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Sd,vitri  or 
B4nkot  river,  five  miles  west  of  MahM  and  twenty-four  miles 
above  Bankot  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.^  There  is  a stone  jetty  at 
which  native  craft  discharge  and  load.  The  bed  of  the  river, 
between  the  Ratnagiri  town  of  Mahd.pral,Tour  miles  west  of  Ddsgaon 
and  Mahad,  is  rocky,  and  almost  dry  at  low  water  spring  tides. 
Neap  tides  rise  six  feet  and  spring  tides  ten  feet,  aftbrding  tidal 
communication  for  vessels  of  that  draught  only.  During  the  fair 
season  (October -May),  a small  .steamer  plies  daily  (except  Sundays), 
between  Bankot  and  Dasgaon,  in  connection  with  Messrs.  Shepherd 
and  Company’s  regular  daily  steamers  between  Bombay  and  Goa. 
It  takes  from  four  to  five  hours  in  its  passage  to  D4sgaon.  By  the 
new  road  from  Poladpur  to  Mahabaleshvar,  which  is  throughout  of 
a very  easy  gradient,  cart  commimication  has  been  opened  in  a direct 
line  from  Satara  by  Mahabaleshvar  to  the  coast,  Lea\ang  Polddpur 
eighteen  miles  from  Dasgaon,  the  line  goes  by  the  old  Kineshvar 
road  for  five  and  a half  miles.  It  then  branches  to  the  left, 
gradually  climbing  round  the  western  and  northern  shoulders  of 
Pratapgad,  for  sixteen  miles,  to  the  pretty  station  of  Vfida  on  the 
first  plateau.  From  Vada  the  road  winds  ten  miles  more,  round  the 
valleys  between  Sydney  and  Bombay  Point  in  Mahabaleshvar,  and 
pas.sing  close  under  Bombay  Point,  rises  easily  from  the  east  of  it 
into  the  Bombay  Point  road  by  the  Terraces.^  Those  who  choose 


1 See  above,  p.  19. 

s In  1771  Mr.  Forbes  (Oriental  Memoirs,  I.  192)  wrote  the  following  account  of 
the  voyage  from  BAnkot  to  Ddsgaon.  It  affords  an  inland  navigation  of  great  variety. 
The  river,  which  is  seldom  wider  than  four  or  five  hundred  yards,  winds  through  a 
chain  of  hills,  stored  with  timber  or  covered  with  forest,  and  the  banks  are  covered 
with  salt  weed,  an  evergreen  resembling  the  laurel.  An  opening  valley  sometimes 
presents  .aview  of  arable  land,  villages,  and  cattle  ; succeeded  by  woody  mountains, 
waterfalls,  and  precipices.  In  the  n.arrow  parts  the  Ijranches  unite  over  the  stream 
which  is  enlivened  by  monkeys,  squirrels  and  various  kinds  of  birds. 

* Maclean’s  Guide  to  Bombay,  3(i4-()5.  The  traveller  who  has  time  to  simrc  should 
sleep  at  DAsgaon,  where  there  is  an  excellent  travellers’  bungalow  and  rest-house, 
within  three  minutes’  walk  of  the  steamer.  Star  ting  from  DAsgaon  at  dawn  an 
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to  ride  up  the  old  road  from  Kineshvar  will  save  ten  or  eleven 
miles,  but  will  find  the  pass  at  Eadtonda  in  a very  bad  state,  as  it 
is  now  abandoned.  Dasgaon  has  no  imports  ; its  exports,  chiefly  of 
rice  and  ndgli,  varied  from  £1G8  in  1878-79  to  £488  in  1877-78 
and  averaged  £355.’^  The  1881  census  showed  348  houses  and 
1835  people,  of  whom  1453  were  Hindus,  381  Musalmans,  and  one  a 
Beni-Israel. 

Near  Dasgaon,  along  the  creek  from  Ghodegaon  to  Mahdd  are 
two  old  rock-cut  cisterns  filled  with  earth  and  stones.  One  is 
on  the  edge  of  the  creek,  near  the  Bhuiviida  to  the  south-west  of 
Ddsgaon  fort  hill ; the  other  is  on  the  left  of  the  Mah4d  road  a mile 
and  a half  away.  Both  are  under-cut  into  the  rock  so  as  to  be 
mostly  under  its  cover.  There  is  no  image  on  either  ; only  red  paint 
on  the  rock.  The  cistern  near  the  fort  is  presided  over  by  a local 
deity  ; the  other  by  a goddess  named  Asra,  of  some  local  repute  in 
exorcising  spirits,  when  she  is  propitiated  with  the  blood  of 
cocks.^  Dasgaon  is  well  known  for  the  Sov  and  Kondivti  hot 
springs  in  its  neighbourhood,  which,  in  former  times,  used  to  attract 
Europeans  from  Bombay.  In  a treaty  made  with  the  Mardthas  in 
1756,  Ddsgaon  is  mentioned  as  ‘ a pass  for  the  Vanjaris  or  country- 
merchants.’^  In  1771  the  English  Kesident  at  Bankot  or  Fort  Victoria 
had  a small  villa  on  the  Dasgaon  hill  above  the  village.^  Dd,sgaon 
was  one  of  the  two  villages,  belonging  to  the  English  on  the  Bankot 
river,  which  were  taken  by  the  Marathas  in  1775,  and  kept  by  them 
till  1784.®  In  1817  a body  of  Pendharis  plundered  Mahad,  but  did 
not  venture  to  attack  Dasgaon  as  it  was  defended  by  a detachment 
of  invalids.® 

Dharamtar,  or  Sa'ba'j,  is  a port  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Amba 
river,  about  ten  miles  from  its  mouth  and  thirteen  miles  east  of 
Alibitg.^  It  has  a population  of  1334.  The  Dharamtar  pier  was  built 
in  186^8  at  a cost  of  £1653  (Rs.  16,530),  chiefly  from  income  tax 
balances.  During  the  last  ten  years  the  local  funds  have  contributed 


easy  drive  of  eighteen  miles  leads  to  Polddpur,  a convenient  bungalow  with  furniture 
and  messman,  where  the  heat  of  the  day  may  be  passed.  Poh'idpur  should  be  left 
about  two,  a broad  and  excellent  carriage  road  leading,  in  about  four  hours 
and  a half,  to  the  very  pretty  and  newly-built  bungalow  with  messman  at  V,ida. 
A halt  of  a day  may  be  made  at  Vdda,  as  the  messman  provides  all  necessaries, 
including  chairs  and  coolies  for  conveyance  to  the  old  Mardtha  fort  and  palace  of 
Pratdpgad.  A pleasant  morning’s  drive  of  twelve  miles  fonns  an  easy  close  to  this 
delightful  route  to  Mahilbaleshvar.  No  difficulty  will  be  found  in  getting  bullock  or 
pony  carts  with  three  relays  of  ponies,  if  word  is  sent  beforehand  to  Mr.  Ardesir 
Framji,  mail  contractor  ; while  the  Superintendent  of  Mahdbaleshvar  is  always  ready 
to  assist  in  making  arrangements  for  the  road.  The  charge  for  a pony  cart  and 
three  pairs  of  ponies  is  £3  ( Rs.  30)  if  no  halt  is  required.  Ditto . 

1 The  details  are,  1877-78,  £488  ; 1878-79,  £168  ; 1879-80,  £299  : 1880-81,  £480 ; 
1881-82,  £339, 

- Mr.  W.  F.  Sinclair,  C.S.  The  position  of  these  cisterns  seems  to  show  that,  when 
the  cisterns  were  cut,  the  road  along  the  creek  was  on  the  same  level  as  it  is  now. 

* Aitchison’s  Treaties,  V.  17.  Forbes’  Oriental  Memoirs,  I.  192, 

® Bdnkot  Diaries  (MS.)  in  Nairne’s  Konkan,  99. 

® As.  Jour.  III.  626,  IV.  325  in  Nairne’s  Konkan,  111. 

^ Dharamtar  is  so  called  from  the  charity-ferry  or  dharam  tar  that  was  established 
here  free  of  chai’ge  by  a minister  of  one  of  the  Angrids.  The  ferry  continued  to  ply 
between  Dliaramtar  and  Ndgothna  to  the  end  of  1881.  See  above  p.  117  note  1.  Mr. 
Sinclair  suggests  that  the  word  Sdbdj  is  a corruption  of  Shdh  Buruj  or  the  King’s 
Fort. 
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about  £1219  (Rs.  12,190)  towards  its  repair.  As  far  as  Dharamtar 
pier  the  creek  is  at  all  times  navigable  to  boats  of  about  60  tons  (2.50 
khandis).  Above  Dharamtar  navigation  is  difficult  and  at  low  tides 
impossible.  At  ordinary  high  tides,  boats  of  fifteen  tons  (60  khandis), 
and,  at  spring  tides,  boats  of  twenty-five  tons  (100  khandis)  can  pass 
to  Nilgothna,  fourteen  miles  south.  But  the  passage  almost  always 
takes 'even  ordinary-sized  (7|-10  tons)  vessels  two  tides.  The 
Shepherd  ferry  steamers  ply  daily  from  Bombay  to  Dharamtar  pier. 
From  this  a good  carriage  road  used  by  the  post  office  for  mails, 
leads  west  thirteen  miles  to  Alibag. , Across  the  ferry  to  the 
east  the  high  road  by  Ndgothna  fifty-six  miles  to  Mahabaleshyar 
is  now  complete.  There  is  also  an  excellent  road  twenty-six  miles 
east  to  Khopivli  (Campolee)  at  the  foot  of  the  Bor  pass.  On  this 
road  a mail  cart  runs  five  miles  from  Dharamtar  to  Pen.  No  details 
of  the  trade  of  Dharamtar  are  available  as  they  are  included  in  the 
returns  for  Karanja  at  the  mouth  of  the  creek.  The  numbei  of 
daily  passengers  to  and  from  Bombay  varies  from  150  to  200. 

Ghosalgad  Fort,^  six  miles  south  of  Roha,  is  situated  at  the  edge 
of  thehilly  country  that  occupies  the  middle  of  the  Roha  sub-division, 
between  the  Revdanda  creek  on  the  north  and  the  Salav  creek  on  the 
south-east.  It  is  a perfectly  isolated  hill,  the  ground  to  the  north, 
east,  and  south  being  level,  very  slightly  raised  above  the  sea  and 
intersected  by  tidal  creeks.  Only  on  the  west  a slightly  raised  neck 
of  land  joins  it  to  the  principal  range  or  group  of  hills.  The  ba.se 
of  the  hill  is  elliptical  in  shape,  being  about  a mile  and  a half  in 
leno-th  from  east  to  west  by  half  a mile  in  breadth  from  north  to 
south.  Its  height  is  apparently  about  1000  feet,  and  as  it  stands 
compietely  apart,  it  is  a very  conspicuous  object  when  sep  from 
the  north,  south,  or  east.  On  the  western  side  the  Roha  hills  shut 
it  from  view  at  all  points  further  than  the  top  of  their  eastern 
face.  From  whatever  side  it  is  seen,  the  hill  appears  to  consist  of 
four  pai-ts,  which  rise  one  above  the  other.  First  comes  a gentle 
slope;  fairly  wooded  and  fertile,  and  rising  about  200  feet  above 
the  plain.  Second  comes  a steep  ascent  of  about  400  feet,_  bare^  of 
vec^etation  other  than  grass  and  stunted  bushes,  except  a few  fine 
mano-o  trees  on  the  north  near  the  top.  Third  comes  a steep 
nearfy  perpendicular  wall  of  bare  rock,  unscalable  except  at  two 
or  three  points,  which  rises  into  the  air  to  a height  of  more  than 
100  feet.  Fourth  is  the  wedge-shaped  hill-top,  which,  with  a narrow 
rid<^e  running  east  and  west,  rises  above  the  third  pait  of  the  hill 
in  a steep  slope,  partly  rocky  and  bare,  partly  overgrown  with  long 
slippery  grass,  bastard  spurge  and  aloe  bushes.  The  third  division  of 
the  hill,  whose  steepness  is  apparently  partly  due  to  artificial  scarping, 
has  at  its  top  the  chief  line  of  defences  which^  entirely  surrounds  the 
hill.  Between  this  line  of  defences  and  the  hill-top  a narrow  walk 
or  terrace  completely  encircles  the  hill.  From  the  eastern  end  of  the 
third  di^dsion  of  the  hill  and  rising  to  about  half  its  height,  stretches 
a lono-  ridge  or  rather  wall  of  rock,  fifty  to  seventy  feet  higdi 
and  Mty  to  twenty  feet  broad  at  the  top  and  perhaps  twice 
as  much  at  the  base  which  stands  on  the  third  division  ot  the 
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liill.  This  wall  of  rock,  which  is  also  fortified,  is  about  the 
same  length  as  the  fort  itself,  that  is  about  300  yards  long.  It 
runs  east  and  west  like  the  rest  of  the  hill,  and  gives  it  a peculiar 
shape  by  which  it  can  at  once  be  known  from  the  surrounding  hills, 
especially  from  the  neighbouring  fort  of  Tale  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Salav  creek. 

The  chief  ascent  to  the  fort,  in  fact  the  only  ascent  that  is 
practicable  without  much  climbing,  is  on  the  north  side.  Two  other 
ascents,  one  along  the  south  face  and  the  other  at  the  east  end  of  the 
hill,  are  both  almost  impassable.  Starting  from  the  village  of  Ghosdle, 
which  lies  on  the  lowest  and  gentlest  slope  of  the  hill  and  along 
the  whole  length  of  its  northern  face,  the  path  passes  up  the  higher 
and  steeper  slope  to  the  point  where  the  eastern  wall  or  ridge  of 
rock  leaves  the  main  body  of  the  hill.  Here  was  the  gate  of  the 
fort,  but  not  a trace  of  it  remains  and  its  exact  position  cannot  be 
determined.  Before  reaching  this  point  there  appear  on  the  left 
two  temples,  one  of  Bhavani  with  a rudely  cut  image  of  the  goddess, 
and  just  above  it  a rather  large  square  temple  of  Ganpati. 
Having  reached  the  base  of  the  first  end  of  the  rocky  escarpment, 
which  forms  the  third  division  of  the  hill,  the  visitor  climbs  up  to  the 
point  whence  the  ridge  of  the  fortified  wall  of  rock  above  described 
stretches  westward.  It  is  fortified  at  the  top  with  two  parapet  walls, 
one  at  its  northern  and  the  other  at  its  southern  edge.  These  walls 
are  each  about  four  feet  thick  and  meet  in  a point  at  the  western  end, 
where  are  the  remains  of  a round  bastion  of  great  height  but  not 
more  than  about  twenty  feet  in  diameter.  The  northern  and  south- 
ern parapet  walls  have  each  of  them  two  niches,  extending  through 
or  nearly  through  their  whole  thickness.  Those  in  the  southern 
wall  are  pointed  arches  about  four  feet  high.  One  of  them  is  open 
at  the  further  or  outside  end,  the  other  is  closed  on  the  outside  by 
a thin  wall.  Of  the  two  openings  in  the  northern  wall,  which  are 
both  square  at  the  top,  one,  like  the  latter  of  those  on  the  southern 
parapetj  is  built  up  with  a thin  wall  at  the  further  end.  The  other 
is  more  curious.  The  wall  is  here  about  two  feet  thicker  than  else- 
where and  suddenly  narrows  to  its  usual  dimensions.  At  this  point 
a low  square  archway  about  five  feet  in  depth  leads  into  the  wall, 
not  at  right  angles  but  parallel  to  the  wall.  It  then  takes  a sudden 
turn  at  right  angles  to  the  wall  and  to  its  first  direction,  thus 
forming  a hidden  chamber  about  five  feet  long  by  two  broad.  It 
goes  nearly  through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  wall,  for  the  outside 
opening  is  shut  by  a masonry  partition  pierced  with  chinks 
which  show  that  it  is  not  more  than  three  or  four  inches  thick. 
The  part  of  the  fort  which  is  built  along  the  top  of  this  westward 
ridge  is  called  the  khdnluda,  apparently  from  its  resemblance  to 
the  claw  of  a crab.  In  the  rock  just  within  the  bastion,  at  its 
western  end,  is  a circular  hole  about  three  inches  in  diameter  and 
about  a foot  deep.  The  flag-staff  is  said  to  have  stood  here.  There 
is  a similar  hole  in  the  ground  at  about  the  middle  of  the  Jchdnkada. 
There  are  no  remains  of  buildings  or  other  objects  of  interest  in  this 
part  of  the  fort. 

Where  the  gate  originally  stood  are  the  remains  of  a building 
said  to  have  been  the  dungeon  of  the  fort.  Its  eastern  wall 
B G53— 40 
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is  simply  the  rocky  side  of  the  hill,  its  northern  and  southern 
sides  are  formed  by  prolonging  the  northern  and  southern  walls 
of  the  khihikada,  which  here  draw  close  together  and  are  each 
about  twelve  feet  thick.  In  the  southern  wall,  a curious  arched 
gateway,  about  five  feet  six  inches  high,  leads  outside  the  fort  by 
means  of  steps.  It  appears  to  have  been  apj^roached  from  the 
bottom  of  the  hill  by  a path  or  by  steps,  no  trace  of  which  remains, 
and  to  have  been  intended  to  give  easy  access  to  friends 
desirous  of  entering  the  fort  from  the  south  side.  In  the  east  wall 
of  this  building  a rock-cut  cistern  stretches  several  feet  under  the 
hill.  It  is  now  empty.  Near  the  west  end  of  this  chamber  is  the 
place  where  the  gate  of  the  fort  seems  originally  to  have  stood. 
Lying  on  the  ground  are  a number  of  dressed  stones,  two  of 
which  have  rudely  cut  figures  of  tigers,  wide  open  jaws  and  long 
curling  tails,  the  tops  of  which  nearly  touch  their  heads.  These 
tigers  are  said  to  have  formerly  been  above  the  gateway.  The  way 
into  the  fort  passes  up  a flight  of  steps  built  on  the  top  of  the 
southern  wall  of  the  chamber  which  has  just  been  described.  Both 
the  northern  and  southern  walls  of  this  chamber  seem  to  have  had 
a flight  of  steps  at  the  top,  and  to  have  had  parapets  on  the  outside 
of  the  steps.  The  parapet  of  the  north  wall  and  the  steps  of  the 
southern  wall  remain.  The  parapet  of  the  north  wall  is  about  three 
feet  thick  and  is  pierced  with  loopholes  for  musketiy.  The  steps 
on  the  top  of  the  southern  wall  are  prolonged  along  the  face  of  the 
rocky  escarpment  of  the  hill,  until  they  reach  the  ledge  which 
divides  it  from  the  highest  ridge.  To  the  right  or  south  side  of  these 
steps,  on  a small  ledge  which  breaks  the  generally  perpendicular 
face  of  the  escarpment,  are  three  small  rock-cut  cisterns.  The  steps 
lead  to  the  main  enclosure  of  the  fort  itself  which  is  triangular. 
The  length  of  the  northern  and  southern  sides  is  about  300  yards 
each ; they  meet  in  a point  at  their  western  end.  The  third  or 
eastern  side  is  about  150  yards  long.  There  appears  to  have  been 
a wall  with  a parapet  all  round  the  outside  edge  of  the  fort.  Most  of 
this  wall  has  fallen,  but  traces  of  it  everywhere  remain.  Beginning 
at  the  western  angle  of  the  fort,  a little  along  the  northern  side,  are 
three  rock-cut  cisterns.  Unlike  the  cistern  in  the  building  below 
near  the  gateway,  they  are  open  at  the  top.  The  water  in  them  is 
not  now  fit  to  drink.  Passing  along  the  south  side  of  the  fort  the 
bottom  of  the  rock  on  the  left,  that  is  on  the  southern  face  of  the 
highest  ridge  of  the  hill,  is  seen  to  be  pierced  .with  low  and  shallow 
grottoes,  evidently  artificial.  Close  to  these  grottoes  is  the  plinth 
of  a ruined  temple  of  Bhavani.  There  is  no  image  and  no  worship. 
The  image  in  the  little  temple  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  just  above  the. 
village  of  GhosMe  is  said  to  belong  to  this  temple.  Ju.st  below  this, 
on  a ledge  approached  from  the  main  ledge  of  the  fort  by  an 
imperfect  flight  of  steps,  are  two  rock-cut  cisterns  about  forty 
feet  long  by  fiheen  broad.  The  east  cistern  is  open  at  the  top ; 
the  west^cistern  is  cut  into  the  face  of  the  rock  and  overhung  by 
it.  The  water  in  the  west  cistern  is  bad,  that  in  the  east  cistern 
excellent  and  of  considerable  depth. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  south  side  are  the  remains  of  what  appears 
to  have  been  a large  round  bastion.  Here  there  is  a platform 
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apparently  intended  for  a gun,  and,  just  below  it,  an  iron  gun  about 
ten  feet  long  and  of  good  workmanship  has  recently  (1881)  been 
unearthed  from  about  a foot  below  the  surface.  Apparently  it  was 
buried  simply  by  the  operation  of  nature,  being  covered  by  the  sand 
and  gravel,  formed  by  the  disintegration  of  the  rock  above.  The 
^un  has  no  inscription.  About  th  3 middle  of  the  east  side  of  the 
tort  is  an  old  iniinous  Musalrnan  tomb  or  dargdh,  and  near  it  a rudely 
cut  cistern  now  empty.  Close  to  this  and  to  the  north  of  it  are  the 
remains  of  a large  and  solid-looking  dwelling-house,  and  immediately 
to  the  north  of  the  dwelling-house  are  the  remains  of  the  powder 
magazine  still  in  fair  preservation.  It  was  evidently  a solidly  built 
structure,  with  a veranda  on  the  north  and  south  sides  and  a high 
roof  with  gables  at  the  east  and  west  ends.  The  length  of  the  whole 
building  from  east  to  west  was  about  eighty  feet,  and  its  breadth 
including  the  two  verandas  about  forty  feet.  The  irnier  chamber 
is  only  about  twenty  feet  wide.  The  walls  are  nearly  nine  feet 
thick.  A masonry  facing  protected  the  building. 

From  the  north-east  corner  a steep  path  leads  dovm  the  face  of 
the  escarpment  to  a triangular  outwork  or  redoubt,  which  is  built 
along  the  edge  of  a low  hill  which  forms  an  eastern  spur  of  the  fort. 
This  outwork  is  rudely  constructed  of  stone  and  has  platforms  for 
cannon.  Tradition  says  that  this  was  the  place  where  the  besieged 
kept  their  provisions,  but  it  is  scarcely  credible  that  they  should 
have  kept  them  in  so  exposed  a place.  The  only  object  of  interest  on 
the  north  side  of  the  fort  is  a large  open  pond  faced  on  the  outer 
side  with  masonry.  Near  this  is  the  only  point  from  which  the 
ascent  to  the  top  of  the  hill  is  practicable.  As  it  is,  the  ascent  is  very 
steep  and  is  overgrown  with  long  and  slippery  grass.  The  top  of 
the  hill  forms  a narrow  ridge  about  180  yards  long  whose  eastern 
end  commands  an  extensive  view.  A little  east  of  south,  beyond 
the  plain  which  stretches  from  the  foot  of  the  hill,  the  Salav 
creek  winds  towards  the  sea  across  low  mud-flats  hidden  by 
mangrove  bushes.  Beyond  the  Salav  creek,  and  separated  from  it  by 
a narrow  neck  of  rising  ground,  is  the  broader  expanse  of  the  Madar 
creek.  Beyond  this  the  view  ends  with  the  Kuda  hills.  In  front  of 
the  Kuda  hills,  and  hiding  them  on  the  left,  is  the  range  of 
hills  above  Madar,  and  to  the  left  of  these  and  somewhat 
nearer,  is  a thick  range  of  hills,  called  the  hill  of  the  gods  or 
Devdcha  Dongar,  to  the  extreme  left  of  which  is  the  nearly  detached 
hill  on  which  is  built*the  fortress  of  Tale.  Just  on  this  side  of  this 
last  range,  and  appearing  to  flow  at  its  feet,  is  the  tidal  river  that 
lower  down  broadens  into  the  Salav  creek.  In  the  distance  behind 
Tale  fort  are  a number  of  hills,  one  of  which  is  called  Move. 
Still  to  the  left  of  these  and  nearly  due  east  is  the  level  country 
that  stretches  across  Md,ngaon,  bounded  in  the  far  distance  by  the 
Sahyildri  hills.  These  the  eye  can  follow  till  they  disappear  about 
north-east  of  the  point  of  observation.  In  front  of  them  stretches  the 
chain  of  hills  that  lies  to  the  south  of  the  Roha  creek.  The  view  to  the 
west  consists  merely  of  a narrow  valley  which  is  bounded  at  its 
further  side  by  the  central  range  of  Roha  hills.  Nothing  is  visible 
beyond  these  hills  except  atone  point,  where, behind  slight  depressions, 
is  the  group  of  hills  on  one  of  whose  .summits  is  the  fort  of  Avchitgad. 
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Of  the  building  of  the  Ghosala  fort  no  notice  has  been  traced. 
During  the  sixteenth  century,  along  with  the  fords  of  Tale  and 
Rairi  the  modern  Rdygad,  it  belonged  to  the  Ahmadnagar  kingdom. 
In  1686  it  passed  to  Bij^jrur  and  was  in  charge  of  the  Sidi,  who 
entrusted  it  to  a Maratha,  who  in  1648  gave  it  up  to  Shivaji.^  In 
1659,  on  the  approach  of  Afzul  Khan  from  Bijdpur,  the  Sidi  laid 
siege  to  the  fort,  but,  on  the  report  of  Afzul  Khan’s  murder  and  the 
destruction  of  the  Bijdpur  army,  he  hastily  retired.^  In  1735 
Ghosala  was  reduced  by  Bajirdv  Peshwa,  and  in  the  treaty  made 
with  the  Sidi  in  the  same  year  the  fort  was  ceded  to  the  Mardth5»s.^ 
In  1818  it  was  taken  by  a detachment  of  Colonel  Brother’s  force 
before  the  siege  and  surrender  of  Rd,ygad.^ 

Ghodegaon  or  Goregaon,  an  inland  poid  in  the  Mdngaon 
sub-division,  lies  about  six  miles  north-west  of  Ddsgaon  and  two 
south  ^ of  the  junction  of  the  Goda  and  the  Kdl,  v^here  they  meet 
the  tide  from  the  Sdvitri  river.  The  1881  census  showed  521 
houses  and  2830  people,  of  whom  2370  were  Hindus  and  460 
Musalmans.  Boats  of  about  twelve  tons  (50  hhandis)  pass  to 
Ghodegaon,  and  there  is  a large  traffic  to  and  from  the  port  chiefly 
in  rice.  The  average  yearly  trade,  during  the  five  years  ending 
1881-82,  was  exports  £19,957  and  imports  £8880.®  Ghodegaon 
is  probably  a very  old  trade  centre,  the  Hippokura  (Ghodekula) 
of  Ptolemy  (a.d.  150).®  Ptolemy  has  Balipatna  and  Hippokura 
south  of  Symulla  or  Cheul.  Of  these  Balipatna  is  probably 
Palepattan  or  the  city  of  P5,le,  the  modern  village  of  Pale  about 
two  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Mah^d,  possessing  Buddhist  caves. 
Hippokura  has  been  supposed  to  be  Ghodbandar  in  Sdlsette.  But 
Ghodegaon  seems  a more  likely  identification,  as  its  position  at  the 
limit  of  navigation  on  the  northern  branch  of  the  Baiikot  river 
must  have  made  it  an  early  centre  of  trade.  Till  1718  it  was  the 
head-quarters  of  a petty  division.  Afterwards  it  was  ceded  to  the 
Peshwa  by  the  Habshi,  and  in  those  disturbed  times  is  said  to 
have  more  than  once  been  burnt.  In  1826  Ghodegaon  is  mentioned 
as  the  terminus  of  two  routes  from  Poona  by  the  Dev  and  Kumbha 
passes.  It  was  a country  town  or  kasha,  with  500  houses  and 
forty  shops  and  some  temples  and  wells.^ 

Kankeshvar,  close  to  the  sea  in  the  extreme  north-west 
of  the  district,  is  a long  even-topped  hill,  1261  feet  high,  stretching 
nearly  north  and  south,  with  bare  sides  and  a wooded  top.  The 
south  end  of  the  hill,  from  which  it  can  be  most  easily  climbed,  lies 
about  six  miles  south-east  of  Mandva  and  eight  miles  north-east 
of  Alibdg.  Its  nearness  to  the  sea  makes  the  hill  top  pleasantly 


1 Grant  Dnfl’s  MardthAs,  63.  - Ditto,  79.  ® Ditto,  232, 

* Bombay  Courier,  2ncl  May  1818  ; Pendhari  and  Mardtha  Wars,  264. 

® The  details  are  : Exports,  1877-78  £31,787,  1878-79  £28,842,  1879-80  .£18.079, 
1880-81  £7456,  1881-82  £1.3,621  ; Imports,  1877-78  £5956,  1878-79  £13,941,  1879-80 
£6573,  1880-81  £9132,  1881-82  £8799. 

® Ptolemy  ( Bertius’  Edition,  198,205)  has  two  Hippokuras,  one  on  the  coast,  the  other 
inland.  The  inland  Hippokura  is  mentioned  as  the  capital  of  Baleokuros,  which 
Professor  Bhdnddrkar  (MS.)  identifies  with  the  Vidivdyakuras,  a branch  of  the 
Shdtakarnis  who  ruled  at  Kolhdpur.  No  name  of  Kolhapur  resembling  Hippokui^ 
has  been  discovered.  ^ Climes’  Itinerary,  40. 
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cool,  and  its  buildings  and  holy  places,  its  waving  beautifully-wooded  Chapter  XIV. 
top,  and  its  wide  views  of  hill  and  sea  always  repay  a visit,  places  of  Interest. 
The  hill  is  most  easily  climbed  from  the  south-west,  where,  from  Kankeshvar 
the  foot  to  the  top  and  far  along  its  waving  upper  slope,  the  Hill. 

ascent  is  made  ea.sy,  in  steep  places  by  a broad  flight  of  steps 
and  by  a paved  way  where  the  surface  is  level.  The  pavement 
begins  at  the  foot  of  the  south-west  spur,  near  a shrine  of  the  three- 
headed Dattatraya,  about  a hundred  yards  to  the  north  of  the 
large  village  of  Mapgaon.  The  pavement  is  the  gift  of  a Gujard-t 
Vani  of  Alibdg,  named  Govind  Revddas,  the  minister  of  Raghoji 
Angria  (1759-1793),  who  died  in  1774  (Shale  1696),  before  the 
pavement  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  was  completed.  The  first  200  or 
300  yards  have  patches  of  smooth  paving,  patches  of  rough  paving, 
and  stretches  of  bare  rock.  Beyond  this  a well  finished  pavement 
climbs  the  south  face  of  the  hill  in  a zigzag  flight  of  steps,  and 
stretches  over  mounds  and  hollows,  about  half  a mile  to  the  great 
temple  of  Kankeshvar,  and  beyond  the  temple,  about  800  yards  to 
the  Vishnu  pool  or  cow’s  mouth  cistern,  a total  di.stance  of  about 
2000  yards.’^  Two  masoniy  ponds  on  the  hill  top,  the  chief  Shiv 
pool  and  Brahma’s  pool  about  150  yards  to  the  south,  formed  part 
of  this  great  work. 

A few  paces  to  the  east  of  Dattatraya’s  temple,  the  spot  from 
which  the  paved  way  begins  is  marked  l3y  four  stone  pillars  about 
two  feet  high  which  were  set  up  by  the  masons.  On  one  of  them  a 
Ung-c&se  or  shdlunkha  is  carved.  After  about  200  yards  of  an 
irregular  pathway  is  another  small  pillar  with  a hammer  and  three 
chi.sels  carved  on  it.  A hundred  yards  more  of  the  same  unfinished 
pavement,  lead  to  the  foot  of  the  steep  ascent,  the  beginning  of  a 
zigzag  flight  of  steps.  At  the  beginning  of  the  steps,  on  the  right,  are 
two  square  whitewashed  tombs  about  three  feet  high  known  as 
Mohangiri  and  Bdlgiri.  On  the  south  tomb  are  carved  a ling-case, 
a pair  of  feet,  and  a conch  shell.  On  the  north  tomb  are  a ling-case,  a 
pair  of  feet,  a conch  shell,  and  a bull,  and  between  the  two  tombs  is  a 
smaller  tomb  also  with  ling-case,  bull,  conch  shell,  and  feet.  Along  the 
sides  of  the  steps  are  rows  of  ndndruh  trees,  with  many  gaps,  and  the 
trees  that  remain  are  little  more  than  .stunted  bushes.  This  avenue 
of  trees,  which  improves  in  the  less  exposed  upper  slopes,  was  a 
separate  work  from  the  steps,  and  was  carried  out  by  the  headman 
of  Mapgaon  village,  who  was  rewarded  by  freedom  from  forced 
labour  and  from  other  exactions.  In  a square  paved  resting-place, 
at  the  top  of  the  first  hundred  steps,  on  the  right,  is  a cleft  rock 
called  the  Cobra’s  Seat,  Ndgobdeha  Tappa,  because  a cobra  lives  in 
it  and  comes  out  to  be  worshipped  on  Nagpanchami  day.  Close  by 
is  a broken  land-grant  stone  with  the  ass-curse. 

From  the  Cobra’s  Seat,  the  steps  wind  up  the  steep  south  face. 


1 The  details  are  ; From  Dattdtraya’s  temple  to  the  hill  foot  about  300  yards  ; from 
tlie  begiuning  of  the  steps  to  the  Cobra’s  Seat  about  100  yards  ; from  the  Cobra’s  Seat 
to  the  GAyamdndi  or  Cow’s  Altar  about  270  yards  ; from  the  Cow’s  Altar  to  P dleshvar 
shrine  about  380  yards  ; from  Pdleshvar  to  Brahma’s  Pool  about  400  yards  ; from 
Brahma’s  Pool  to  the  temple  about  150  yards  ; and  north  to  Vishnu’s  Pool  about  300 
yards,  that  is  a total  of  about  1900  yards. 
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about  270  paee.s,  to  a platform  known  as  the  Gdyamdndi  or  Cow’s 
Seat.  In  this  platform,  which  measures  about  thirteen  feet  by 
eleven,  is  the  figure  of  a cow  {V  l''xVxV  T),  and  a small 
natural  hole  full  of  crystals  in  the  shape  of  a cow’s  foot-.  The 
cow  used  to  come  from  V^lukeshvar  temple  in  Bombay  and  sprinkle 
with  milk  the  god  Kankeshvar  on  the  top  of  the  hill.  Once 
the  cowherd  followed  the  cow  and  tried  to  catch  hei*.  When  she 
found  herself  discovered  she  leapt  from  the  top  of  the  hill  to  this 
spot,  and  the  cowherd  was  killed,  and  his  image  is  engraved  on  the 
stone  at  the  Cobra’s  Seat.  From  the  crest  of  the  hill  is  a pleasant 
view  cast  along  the  well  wooded  valley  between  the  Kankeshvar  and 
Siigargad  ranges.  Further  to  the  east  are  glimpses  of  the  Ndgothna 
river  and  of  the  distant  Ndgothna  and  Bhor  hills.  To  the  south 
and  west  are  bare  flat  rice-fields  relieved  by  scattered  clumps  of 
trees.  Along  the  coast  stretches  a bi-oad  belt  of  green  palm  tops, 
and  off  the  coast,  in  the  sail-bi-ightened  sea,  lie  the  low  rock  of 
Under!  and  the  higher  lighthouse -crowned  i.sland  of  Khanderi. 

Beyond  the  Cow’s  Seat  the  paved  way  winds  north-east  up  a gentle 
slope,  and  between  less  stunted  and  broken  rows  of  tree.s,  about  380 
yards  to  a small  domed  shrine  of  Pdle.shvar  (13'x  lO'x  10'),  with  a 
ling  inside  and  a curious  pointed  cement-covei’ed  roof.  Beyond  the 
Paleshvar  shrine  the  pavement  turns  to  the  north,  and,  with  rising 
ground  on  the  right,  passes  along  a waving  hill-top,  whose  hollows 
are  beautifully  wooded  with  mango  and  ashok  trees.  About  400 
paces  beyond  the  Paleshvar  temple,  on  the  right,  a two-arched 
doorway  leads  through  a seven  feet  high  wall  of  laterite  masonry  into 
Ram’s  pool  or  Rama  Tirth,  a stone  lined  pond  about  forty-three  feet 
by  fifty-four.  In  the  centre  of  the  other  three  sides  are  doors  with 
single  arches,  and,  inside  of  each  of  the  four  doorways,  flights  of  steps 
lead  to  the  water.  This  is  the  first  of  the  four  pools  in  which  pilgrims 
to  Kankeshvar  should  bathe  before  they  enter  the  chief  temple.  The 
water  is  drunk  but  it  is  not  good.  At  the  foot  of  a tree  about  ten 
yards  west  of  Rdm’s  pool,  on  a stone  about  eighteen  inches  high,  is  the 
rudely  carved  figure  of  a horseman  with  a spear  in  his  hand.  Under 
it,  in  Gujardti  letters,  are  the  words,  Kumhhdr  Rdmji  Rasa,  Samvat 
1929  nd  Vaishdkh  .md  11  ne  vdr  Gareu,  th&t  is  Thursday  the  11th  of 
the  bright  half  of  Vaishdkh  (April -May)  A.D.  1872.  This  stone  was 
set  up  by  a potter  of  Cheul  to  a dead  member  of  his  family  whose 
spirit  haunted  his  house.  The  potter  comes  up  the  hill  every  year, 
makes  the  stone  tidy,  and  gives  the  spirit  a cocoanut  to  content  him 
and  persuade  him  not  to  wander  but  to  stay  in  his  stone  pillar.  A 
little  beyond  the  north  wall  of  Rdm’s  pool  are  three  red  white-.spotted 
stones,  the  centre  stone  roughly  shaped  like  a human  figure.  These 
are  Vetill  the  prince  of  the  spirits  and  two  of  his  soldiei*s.  Steps  to 
the  right  lead  to  an  old  temple  with  an  image  of  Rakhnnlbili.  The 
feet  on  her  right  are  all  that  remains  of  an  image  of  Vithoba, 
which,  some  years  ago,  was  smashed  by  a madman.  Vithoba’s  temple 
is  a complete  ruin. 

About  150  paces  further  noi’th,  along  the  well  wooded  hill  top, 
in  a slight  hollow,  the  chief  buildings  on  the  hill  cluster  round  a 
large  stone-lined  pond,  with  a stone  parapet  wall,  eight  sides,  and 
small  flights  of  steps  leading  to  the  water.  Roimd  the  pond  on  the 
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north  east  and  south  cluster  shrines  and  well  shaded  rest-houses, 
and  on  the  west  hank  is  the  old  richly  carved  temple  of 
Kankeshvar  with  two-storied  rest-houses  beyond,  one  or  two  young- 
cocoa  palms,  old  champa  bushes,  and  high  mango  and  pipal  trees, 
through  whose  leaves  gleam  long  stretches  of  the  western  sea. 
Altogether  there  are  about  fifteen  houses  of  which  five  belong  to 
Brahmans,  one  to  a Gurav,  and  the  others  are  rest-houses.^ 
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The  pond  is  surrounded  by  a parapet  wall  about  four  feet  high, 
round  the  outside  of  which  is  a pavement  about  thirty  feet  broad.  In 
the  parapet  wall  are  eight  doors  three  of  them  large  and  five  of  them 
small.  The  pond  is  eight-sided,  with,  inside  of  each  door,  a terrace 
or  platform  with  a plain  front  and  flights  of  steps  at  each  side. 
When  the  pond  is  full,  the  water  is  about  thirty-four  yards  acros,s. 
The  temple  of  Kankeshvar,  the  chief  building  on  the  hill,  stands  in 
the  middle  of  the  west  bank  of  the  pond.  Its  dark  shrine  and  white- 
washed spire  are  built  in  the  richly-carved  many-cornered  Chd.lukyan 
or  Hemadpanti  style.  There  are  three  main  faces,  to  the  east  north 
and  south,  each  face  enriched  with  image  niches.  The  lines  of  the 
comers,  between  the  faces,  are  carried  up  beyond  the  heavy  eave  into 
pointed  panels,  which,  in  sets  of  three,  each  ending  in  a round  avia 
berry  and  a stoppered  water-pot,  stand  out  round  the  central  spire. 
The  central  spire,  like  its  side  panels,  ends  in  an  dvla  and  a water- 
pot,  which  at  certain  seasons  is  crovuied  by  a large  brass  oil  jar. 
The  outer  measurements  of  the  shrine  are  about  twenty-six  feet 
from  east  to  west,  and  about  sixty-five  feet  round  the  base.  The 
height  of  the  walls,  to  the  heavy  stone  eave,  is  about  sixteen  feet, 
and  to  the  top  of  the  spire  fifty-one  and  a half  feet.  In  the  centre 
of  the  north  east  and  south  faces,  a belt  about  three  feet  broad, 
is  occupied  with  image  niches,  and  a third  image  niche  occupies  the 
face  of  the  spire  above.  Between  each  of  the  three  main  faces  the 
wall  is  built  in  five  corners,  the  two  corners  nearest  the  image  niches 
being  shallow  and  the  three  others  deep.  At  the  top  of  each  of  the 
corners  is  the  fignire  of  a monkey  and  under  the  eaves  are  small 
seated  Yogi  fig-ures.  According  to  the  hdva  or  ascetic  who  lives  in 
the  temple,  the  images  in  the  three  niches  on  the  south  face  are,  in 
the  spire  niche  Brahma  with  Savitri  on  his  knee,  in  the  upper 
shrine  niche  Bhairav,  and  in  the  lower  niche  G^yatri.  Below  Gdyatri 
are  a pair  of  elephants.  On  the  east  face,  in  the  spire  niche  is  Shiv, 
in  the  upper  shrine  niche  Bhairav,  and  in  the  lower  shrine  niche 
Savitri  and  elephants  below.  On  the  north  face,  in  the  spire  niche 
is  Vishnu,  in  the  upper  shrine  niche  Bhairav,  and  in  the  lower 
shrine  niche  Sarasvati  and  elephants  below.  To  the  north  the 
water  passes  from  the  shrine  through  a stone  lion-mouth  or 
sink  mukh,  into  a masonry  cistern,  and  from  the  cistern  through 
a covered  masonry  drain.  A few  yards  to  the  west,  at  the  corner  of 
the  shrine,  are  some  old  carved  stones,  one  of  which,  said  to  be  an 
inscribed  land-grant  stone,  has  lately  been  carried  by  the  bdva  inside 


* The  names  of  the  builders  of  six  of  the  rest-houses  are  : K<ihuji  Shet  Gujar 
of  AliMg,  BAlkrishna  Jivanji  Shet  of  Alibag,  Devubdi  a Bhansilli  lady  of  Bombay, 
Rdgho  Shet  Soudr  of  Bombay,  Govind  Gang^dhar  Phadke  of  N^gaon,  and  GangAdila 
Gujar  of  Bombay, 
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the  temple.  The  hall  or  mandap  to  the  west  of  the  old  shrine  is 
modern.  It  is  a low  tile-roofed  building  like  a dwelling  house. 
Above  the  hall  roof,  in  the  west  face  of  the  spii’e,  is  a scjuare  block 
of  old  masonry  surmounted  by  a standing  figure  of  a tiger,  and 
with  an  upper  and  a lower  row  of  image-niches  with  figures  said 
to  be  of  Bhairav.  There  is  also  another  niche  to  the  west  of  the 
main  niche  in  the  north  face  with  a figure  said  to  be  of  Bhairav. 
The  outer  wall  of  the  shrine  has  been  lately  repaii’ed  and  many  of 
the  crevices  have  been  pointed  with  mortar.  But  the  building  is  in 
the  star  or  many-pointed  Chdlukyan  style,  and,  though  much  less 
ornamented,  seems  to  belong  to  about  the  same  time  (11th  centurj') 
as  the  Ambarndth  temple  near  Kalyd,n.  Though  the  spire  is  white- 
washed, some  of  the  figures  in  the  image-niches  have  been  left  black 
and  the  stoppers  in  the  water  pot  ornaments  are  red.  In  the  inside, 
through  the  east  wall  of  the  modern  hall  or  mandap,  a door  leads  to 
a lobby  or  passage  about  ten  feet  long  by  five  broad.  In  the  back  or 
east  wall  of  this  passage  is  a central  door  eight  feet  high  by  three  feet 
eight  broad  with  richly  carved  pilasters,  and,  on  each  side,  a row  of 
five  door-keepers  each  about  eighteen  inches  high.  To  the  right  are 
two  female  and  three  male  figures,  and  to  the  left  two  female  and 
two  male  figures,  the  fifth  in  the  centre  of  the  left  row  having 
disappeared.  Through  the  doorway  six  steps  lead  down  into  a dark 
shrine  about  ten  feet  square  with  plain  walls,  and,  about  fifteen  feet 
from  the  floor,  a domed  ceiling  in  the  Chalukyan  or  cross-corner 
style.  The  floor  is  paved  with  stone.  In  the  middle  is  a shdlunkha 
or  ling  case  about  three  feet  long,  hid  by  a modern  brass  cobra  that 
raises  a five-hooded  head  facing  the  north.  In  the  centre  of  the 
ling  case  is  a round  hole  about  six  inches  across  and  a foot  deep. 

To  the  south-west  of  the  temple,  about  a hundred  yards  down  the 
hill,  is  Bhim’s  pond  or  Bhim  Kund  where  the  pilgrim  should  bathe 
immediately  before  entering  the  temple.  But  this  pool  dries  soon 
after  the  close  of  the  rains  and  is  seldom  visited.  West  of  the 
main  temple,  under  an  open  tiled  canopy,  is  a bull  and  at  the  side 
two  lamp-pillars  about  twenty-five  feet  high.  Behind,  to  the  west 
and  north-west  are  the  homses  of  the  temple  ministrants  a 
Chavkalshi  or  Md,li,  a Gurav,  and  a Konkanasth  Brahman.  The  MAli 
belongs  to  the  village  of  Jhirdd,  about  two  miles  west  of  Kankeshvar 
hill.  His  is  one  of  eight  families  who  hold  the  office  of  chief 
ininistrant  in  turn,  being  entitled  to  all  offerings.  Besides  he  is 
paid  monthly  from  the  temple  funds  one-fifth  of  a ton  (5  mans)  of 
unhusked  rice  and  11s.  6d.  (Rs.  5|)  in  cash.  The  Guravs,  of  whom 
there  are  eight,  play  music  twice  a day  morning  and  evening.  They 
came  about  four  generations  back  from  Junnar  in  Poona.  They  receive 
from  the  temple  funds  4s.  (Rs.  2)  a month  and  one  and  a half  mans 
of  rice,  eking  out  their  allowance  by  workmg  as  husbandmen  and 
labourers.  The  Chitpdvan  Brilhman  performs  part  of  the  worship, 
and  is  paid  5s.  9d.  (Rs.  2-14)  a month,  and  one  and  a half  mans  of 
unhusked  rice  from  the  temple  funds.  He  came  from  Nagaon  near 
Alibdg  about  twenty  years  ago.  Another  person  attached  to  the 
temple  is  a Brilhman  ascetic  or  Brahmachdri,  who  lives  in  a little 
room  in  the  north  wall  of  the  temple.  He  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  worship  of  the  god.  Attached  to  the  temple  there  are  also  two 
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watchmen,  who  receive  the  same  allowance  as  the  Guravs,  and  a clerk,  Chapter  XIV. 

who  gets  £1  (Rs.  10)  a month  in  cash.  There  are  also  six  cows  and  two  oTInterest. 

buffaloes.  The  temple  enjoys  the  grant  of  Sogaon  village,  which 

yields  about  77  tons  (104  kfia7idis)  of  unhusked  rice  a year.  Half 

of  this  is  sold  at  a rate  fixed  by  the  Collector,  and  the  proceeds  Temple, 

which  range  from  £80  to  £100  (Rs.  800  - Rs.  1000)  are  paid  to 

Government.  Of  the  remaining  fifty-two  hhandis  twenty-two  are 

distributed  to  the  temple  servants  and  twelve  are  spent  in  feeding 

relio-ious  beggars.  The  remaining  eighteen  are  sold,  and  the  proceeds 

applied  towards  the  daily  distribution  of  food  to  travellers^  and 

beo-^ars  who  visit  the  temple.  Connected  with  the  temple  is  an 

alms-house  or  saddvart  foi’  the  charitable  distribution  of  food, 

maintained  by  one  Gangddd,s,  a Gujar  V^ni  of  Bombay.  Any  person 

visiting  the  hill  is  fed  for  three  days  from  the  temple  supplies, 

and  two  days  from  Gangd,dd/s’  alms-house.  The  dole  stops  at  the 

end  of  five  days.’-  The  affairs  of  the  temple  are  managed  by 

a committee  or  panch  of  five,  who  supervise  the  collection  of 

revenue  and  control  the  expenditure.  The  present  committee 

includes  two  Kayasth  Prabhus,  one  Brahman,  one  Gosdvi,  and  one 

Sonar.  When  a vacancy  occurs  the  rest  of  the  committee  choose  a 

suitable  person  from  one  of  the  villages  near  Kankeshvar.  Every 

day,  in  honour  of  the  god,  the  Guravs  play  music  twice,  in  the 

morning  and  in  the  evening.  About  six  in  the  morning  the 

Mdli  ministrant  washes  the  god,  and  his  clothes  and  vessels, 

and  offers  flowers  and  a cocoanut.  Between  seven  and  nine,  after 

the  Mali’s  service  is  over,  the  Brdhman  comes  and  offers  the  five 

nectars  or  amrits  milk,  curds,  sugar,  honey,  and  clarified  butter. 

Again  in  the  afternoon  the  Mali  worships  about  four  o clock 
and  the  Brahman  about  five.  Worshippers  offer  a cocoanut  or 
a betelnut ; they  never  bring  blood  offerings.  All  the  ofierings 
go  to  the  Mali,  but  visitors  often  make  the  Brdhman  a small 
present.  Monday  is  sacred  to  the  god,  and,  once  a year,  comes 
his  great  fair,  at  the  November  full-moon.  The  November  fair  is 
attended  by  10,000  to  12,000  visitors.  A large  number  of  these, 
perhaps  about  a thousand,  are  people  from  Bombay  chiefly  holiday 
makers.  Most  of  the  rest  belong  to  the  villages  round,  the  Kolis 
and  Mdlis,  that  is  Panchkalshis  and  Chavkalshis,  being  the  most 
numerous  and  most  devout  worshippers.  A pilgrim  should  bathe 
iii  the  Ram  pool  about  150  yards  south  of  the  temple,  then  in 
the  Vishnu  pool  about  300  yards  to  the  north,  then  in  the  main 
pond  or  Shiv  pool,  and  perhaps  in  the  Bhim  pool  to  the  south-west. 

He  should  then  make  his  oftering  to  the  god.  It  is  a pretty  fair 
with  crowds  of  gaily  clad  visitors.  In  the  afternoon  three  gods  come 
in  palanquins  to  pay  their  respect  to  Kankeshvar  ; Ganpati  from 
Avds  about  four  miles  to  the  north-west ; Bhairav  from  Shiroli  about 
two  miles  to  the  north ; and  Devi  from  Jhirdd  about  two  miles  to 
the  west.  There  is  also  the  long  pole  of  Phupddevi  from  Revas  about 
four  miles  to  the  north.  Each  of  these  are  escorted  by  a band  of  about 


^ The  daily  dole  is  1 sker  o(  vice,  i slier  of  pulse,  a rupee  weight  of  clarified  butter, 
a native  pice  weight  of  hemp  or  gdnja  to  those  who  smoke  gdnja,  chillies  and 
turmeric,  two  native  pice  weight  of  salt,  and  the  same  quantity  of  tobacco. 
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and  twenty  villagers.  When  the  gods  have  paid  their  respects  to 
Kankeshvar,  Kankeshvar’s  crown  is  brought  out  and  placed  in  a 
palanquin.  Then  a jjrocession  is  formed  and  the  palanquins  are  carried 
round  the  outside  of  the  pond,  with  crowds  of  men  bare  to  the  waist 
and  their  hair  streaming  down  their  backs,  dancing  and  shouting  in 
front  of  the  palanquins,  each  with  a cane  in  his  hand  which  they 
clash  together  as  an  accompaniment  to  their  singing.  On  the  day 
of  the  great  fair  a large  brass  oil  jar  is  pulled  up  by  the  Guravs  and 
set  on  the  top  pinnacle  of  the  spire  and  a light  burnt  in  it.  It 
remains  on  the  top  of  the  spire  till  the  Mahd.shivrdtra  in  February - 
March  when  it  is  taken  down.  On  the  Mahashivratra  a largely 
attended  fair  is  held,  and  a band  of  the  professional  singers  called 
Hardases  are  employed  to  sing  theprai.ses  of  Shiv.  The  entertainment 
costs  from  £20  to  £30  (Rs.  200  - Rs.  300). 

To  the  north-west  of  the  main  temple  is  the  shrine  of  Rdmeshvar. 
It  is  a building  of  plain  dressed  masonry  about  twelve  feet  square, 
repaired  with  mortar,  but  apparently  as  old  as  the  temple.  To  the  east 
is  a porch  about  six  feet  six  inches  square  supported  on  two  pillars 
with  deep  eaves.  On  each  side  of  the  shrine  door  are  carved  pilasters 
and  in  the  centre  of  the  lintel  is  a small  Ganpati.  The  walls  of  the 
shrine  are  plain  both  outside  and  inside.  The  porch  ceiling  is  flat, 
but  the  shrine  ceiling  rises  in  a cross-cornered  dome  to  a central 


stone.  In  the  centre  of  the  paved  floor  of  the  shrine  is  a ling  in  a 
ling-case.  The  outer  roofs  of  the  porch  and  of  the  shrine  are  of 
large  blocks  of  dressed  stone.  They  rise  in  three  tiers  of  steps 
with  stone  horns  or  knobs  in  the  corners  and  in  the  centre  of  each 
tier.  The  ornament  in  the  centre  of  the  dome  roof  is  an  dvla 
berry,  or  round  flattened  crab-apple,  with  a water  pot  on  the  top 
and  a stopper  in  its  mouth,  probably  representing  a cocoanut. 

To  the  east  of  R^meshvar’s  shrine,  from  the  north  bank  of  the 
pond,  rises  a flight  of  ten  steps.  The  small  tiled  building  on  the 
left  is  a rest-house.  Behind  it,  the  modern  square  building  with  a 
domed  roof,  entered  by  five  steps,  and  with  a standing  image  of  the 
deity  inside,  is  the  temple  of  Lakshmi-Nardyan.  Behind  are  some 
thatched  Brahman  huts.  The  larger  tiled  building  on  the  right 
(about  36' X 33' and  12'  high),  in  the  modern  dwelling-house  style, 
is  Ganpati’s  temple.  The  three  figures  in  the  east  wall,  facing  the 
door,  are,  Ganpati  in  the  centre,  Siddhi  on  Ganpati’s  right,  and  Riddhi 
on  his  left.  Opposite  the  temple  door  is  a small  shrine  with  an 
alabaster  image  of  Ganpati’s  rat.  The  temple  has  been  lately  built 
by  the  bciva  or  worshipper,  a burly  long-bearded  Karhada  Brahman 
with  finger  nails  about  two  inches  long.  North  of  Ganpati’s  temple 
is  a domed  shrine  of  Bhairav  and  a Brdhman  dwelling  beyond. 

The  small  domed  shrine  at  the  north-east  of  the  lake  is  dedicated 
to  Mdnkeshvar.  It  is  on  a plinth  about  twelve  feet  square  and  is 
entered  by  three  steps.  The  walls  are  plain  and  the  dome  eight- 
sided, with  a round  pot-like  top,  and  pillars  at  the  corners  of  the  roof. 
In  front  is  a small  old  bull  and  a female  figure.  Inside  is  a ling  and 
a Ganpati  in  a niche  opposite  the  door. 

At  the  .south-east  corner  of  the  pond,  closely  like  the  Rtlmeshvar 
shrine  in  the  north-west  corner,  is  a little  old  shrine  with  plain 
walls  measuring  about  7'9''by  G'  10".  It  is  dedicated  to  Kuudeshvar 
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} or  Brahmeshvar,  and  has  a porch  five  feet  square.  In  front  of  the 
porch  are  a pair  of  old  carved  pillars.  There  are  old  stones  in 
the  roof  both  of  the  porch  and  of  the  shrine  which  rise  in  tiers 
with  knobs  or  points  in  the  centre  and  at  the  corners  of  each  tier. 
On  the  top  of  the  dome  is  a rounded  apple-like  dvla  on  which 
stands  a water-pot  with  a cocoanut  stopper.  An  inscription  states 
that  the  shrine  was  repaired  in  Shak  1773,  that  is  in  A.D.  1851.  The 
large  two-storied  building  on  the  south  bank  of  the  pond  is  a rest- 
house. 

From  the  north  bank  of  the  pond,  the  paved  way  leads  between 
Ganpati’s  and  Lakshmi-Narayan’s  temple,  and  beyond  the  Brahman 
dwellings  and  the  trees,  across  a bush-covered  hill  top,  with  beautiful 
views  of  the  sea  and  of  the  harbour  and  island  of  Bombay.  The 
pavement  leads  about  three  hundred  yards  down  a gentle  slope  to 
a small  stone-lined  cistern  filled  from  a spring  whose  water  passes 
through  a stone  cow’s  mouth.  In  front  of  the  cistern  is  an  open 
pavement  with  broad  stone  benches  at  the  sides.  This  is  Vishnu’s 
pool  or  VisJmti  Tirth,  the  second  of  the  four  pools  in  which  the 
pilgrim  should  bathe  before  he  presents  himself  to  the  god. 

From  the  high  ground  above  the  pool  is  a fine  sea  view,  west  over 
Underi  and  Khdnderi,  and  north,  beyond  the  beacon-tower  of 
Mandva,  across  the  broad  Bombay  harbour  with  its  fleets  of  white- 
sailed  fishing  and  coasting  craft.  To  the  right  rise  the  forest  of  masts 
and  the  high  white  houses  of  eastern  Bombay.  To  the  west 
stretches  the  long  claw-like  line  of  the  Colaba  rocks,  and  behind 
Colaba,  Back  Bay,  the  green  of  Malabdr  Hill,  and  the  encircling  sea, 

Ka'ngori,  or  Mangalgad  Fort,  is  in  the  Mahad  sub-division 
about  eleven  miles  east  by  south  from  MaliM  town.  The  fort  is  built 
on  the  top  of  a steep  and  treeless  spur  of  the  vSahyadris,  2457  feet  high, 
and  is  reached  by  a narrow  and  rugged  path  about  two  miles  long. 
The  fort  is  1485  feet  from  east  to  west  and  264  from  north  to  south. 
The  buildings  are  mostly  ruined,  the  gateway  is  out  of  repair,  and  of 
the  rampart  only  a part  remains.  Within  the  rampart  is  a ruined 
temple  and  a rock-cut  cistern,  but  no  building  of  any  size  or  interest. 
Kangori  was  one  of  seven  forts  captured  by  Shivaji  in  1648.^  It 
was  the  place  of  confinement  of  Chitursing  the  brother  of  the  Raja  of 
Satara,  from  1812  till  his  death  in  1818.^  In  1817  Cornets  Hunter 
and  Morrison,  two  English  officers  on  the  Madras  establishment,  on 
their  way  from  Haidarabad  to  Poona  with  a small  escort  were  caught 
at  Uruli  twenty  miles  east  of  Poona,  and  imprisoned  in  this  fort, 
where  they  were  very  harshly  treated.  Some  time  after,  by  Gokhla’s 
orders,  they  were  removed  to  Vasota  in  Satdra,  and,  on  the  reduction 
of  that  fort  in  April  1817,  they  wei'e  restored  to  freedom.^  In  1818 
K4ngori  was  taken  by  Colonel  Prother,  after  the  fall  of  Raygad.^ 


^ Grant  Duff’s  Mardthds,  6.3. 

Grant  Duff  s MardthAs,  632.  An  insurrection  was  for  several  years  maintained  in 
Chitursing’s  favour,  and  Prachitgad  and  other  forts  taken.  Ditto. 

^ PendhAri  and  Mardtha  Wars,  122,  129,  209  ; Grant  Duff,  654,  678.  KAngori  is  at 
that  time  called  ‘ Gokhala’s  fort  of  Kdngori.’ 

■*  Mardtha  and  Peudhdri  Wars,  300.  See  Appendix, 
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Kaula  Fort,  iit.th^  village  land  of  Parimchi,  fifteen  miles  * 
north-east  of  Mahdd,  stands  on  a precipitous  rock,  2124  feet  high, 
terminating  a short  spur,  which  runs  in  a northerly  direction  from  ft 
the  main  line  of  the  Sahyddris.  The  road  from  Mahdd  to  the  town  ft 
of  Bhor  in  Sd,tara,  by  the  Varandha  pass,  which  winds  up  this  spur 
on  an  easy  gradient,  is  one  of  the  main  lines  of  communication  j i 
between  the  Deccan  and  the  Konkan.  ^ 

KhandaTa  village  in  Alibdg,  on  the  left  at  the  foot  of  the  K^di  fe 
pass,  has  a slab  of  trap  about  6'  6"  x 2'  9"  with  a sun  and  moon  at  the  ^ 
top  and  a water-pot  between  them.  There  has  been  an  inscription,  n 
but  it  is  worn  away.  K 

Kha'nderi,^  north  latitude  18°  42'  8"  and  east  longitude  72°  48' » 
17",  is  a small  island  near  the  entrance  of  the  Bombay  harbour,  I 
eleven  miles  south  of  Bombay  and  six  north-west  of  Alibdg.  4 
It  lies  two  and  a half  miles  from  the  Kolaba  mainland  and  one  and  ^ , 
a half  miles  from  its  sister  island  of  Underi.  From  Under!  it  is  * 
separated  by  a channel  which  can  be  used  only  by  small  coasters.  The 
island,  which  is  a mile  and  a half  long  by  half  a mile  broad,  is  ■ 
larger  and  considerably  higher  than  Underi,  rising  to  the  light-  ’ 
house  cliff  on  the  south.  In  former  times  the  walls  and  fortifica- 
tions were  more  regular  and  better  adapted  for  defence  than 
those  of  Underi.^  The  soundings  near  Khanderi  are  very  iri*egular, 
and  on  the  off-side  a vessel  may  pass  within  a quarter  mile  of  the 
shore  in  four  fathoms  half  tide.  To  the  north-east  of  the  island,  off 
where  the  boats  lie,  is  a reef  dry  at  half  tide.  It  is  about  500 
yards  from  the  island,  so  that  there  is  a good  harbour  between.  The 
whole  space  from  this  reef  to  Underi  is  foul  ground  and  impassable 
to  boats  of  any  size.  The  light-house,  which  was  built  in  1 867,  stands 
on  the  highest  part  of  the  island.  It  is  an  octagonal  masonry  tow'er 
seventy -five  feet  high  on  the  centre  of  a flat-roofed  house,  the  centre 
of  the  lantern  being  161  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  light 
is  a catadioptric  of  order  one.  It  is  a single  fixed  white  light  which 
is  visible  in  clear  weather  from  a distance  of  twenty  miles,  and  has 
an  arc  of  illumination  of  225  degrees.  A red  ray  is  shown  fi'om  this 
light  which  covers  the  dangers  lying  seaward  of  Alibag  and  Cheul, 
as  also  the  Cheul  Kadu  rock  on  which  there  is  now  a fcacon.  The 
ray  is  visible  from  seaward  bet-ween  the  bearings  of  north  and 
N.  N.  W.  ^ W.  A 200-feet  high  flagstaff  stands  north-east  of  the 
light  tower. 

About  fifty  yards  north  of  the  Kh5,nderi  quay  is  a small  tile 
roofed  wooden  temple  with  a great  boulder  in  it  which  is  worshipped 
as  Vetal.  Near  the  landing  is  a Musalmdn  tomb  of  Ddud  Pir. 
Fishermen  passing  near  the  island  make  ofiei'ings  both  to  Vetd.1  and 
Daud  Pir  as  they  are  believed  to  rule  the  waves  which  in  northerly 
gales  are  very  steep  and  angry  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Khanderi. 

Khdnderi  is  described  by  the  Portuguese  Viceroy,  Dom  Jofio 
da  Castro,  in  1 538,  as  a large  island  two  leagues  north  of  Chaul, 
specially  known  as  the  Island  of  Chaul.  It  was  about  a falcon 


^ Khd,ndori  is  written  Kundra,  Cundry,  and  Kenery ; so  Underi  is  written  Undra, 
Ondara,  and  Henery.  * Orme’s  Historical  Fragments,  79.  See  Appendix. 
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shot  lone  and  an  arquebus  shot  broad.  It  consisted  oi  two  high 
S about  the  same  size  and  shape,  one  tacing  north  the  other 
fachie  south.  Between  was  a great  wide  opening  so  that  from  the 
sea  side  it  seemed  to  be  in  two  parts.  It  was  full  o rocks  and 
Yielded  plenty  of  fuel.  On  the  north-east,  at  the  of  a wide- 

n^cked  owning,  was  a sandy  beach  with  a landmg  sheltered  from 
all  wimir  Tim  island  protected  it  on  the  sea  side  from  the  north- 
west to  the  south-east,  and  all  the  rest  was  open  only  to  land  breezes 
which  could  cause  no  tempest.  Near  the  shore  was  a jeU  ^ 
very  cood  water.  Close  to  the  north,  and  on  one  side  of  the  hill, 
Dorn  Joao  found  a rock  with  a hollow  in  the  middle  which  greatl^y 
disturbed  his  compass,  apparently  a hand  or  pocket  compass.  The 
compass  was  slightly  affected  on  a split  rock  close  ^7  and  not  at 
all  affected  on  other  rocks.  The  rock  that  disturbed  the  compass 
was  not  magnetic  as  it  did  not  draw  iron.^ 

The  next  notice  that  has  been  traced  of  Khdnderi  is  by  Fryer 
in  1674,  who  mentions  Hunarey  and  Cunarey  to  the  south  of  the 
Bombay  harbour.^  At  the  end  of  August  1679,  Shivaji,  wboni  no 
Xantage  escaped,  sent  300  soldiers  and  as  many  labourers,  with 
arms  and  materials,  to  Khdnderi,  and  immediately  began  to  raise 
Wst  works  at  the  landing  places.  The  island  had  never  before 
been  inhabited,  and  its  only  produce  was  fuel  which  bad  f™^ 
been  sent  to  Bombay.  When  they  heard  of  Shivdjis  works  on 
Khdnderi  the  English  claimed  it  as  part  of  Bombay  and  tie 
Portucruese  as  an  old^settlement.  Bombay  had  at  the  time  no  gallivats 
or  fast  sailing  boats,  so  the  English  fitted  up  some  trading  craft 
or  and  manned  them  with  forty  Europeans.  They  ordered 

Shivaii’s  officer  to  give  up  the  island,  but  he  refused.  Bough  weather 
lo^m  iLnTback  fo  Bombay,  and,  on  their  return  on  the  19th  of 
September,  a Lieutenant  in  a drunken  fit  attempted  to  force  a landing, 
hvX  was  killed  with  the  loss  of  his  boat  and  crew.  The  Mardtha  boats 
wmre  much  handier  and  quicker  than  the  English,  and  at  night 
managed  to  pass  men  to  the  island.  Meanwhile  news  came  that 
Daulatkhan,  Shivdji’s  admiral,  was  bringing  his  fleet  from  Cheul.  The 

British  fleet  was  accordingly  increa.sed  to  eight  ships,  with  Keigwi  , 

the  commander  of  thegarri.son,  and2 00 Europeans.-  On  the  ei^hteentl 
of  October  the  Mardtha  fleet  bore  down  from  Alibag,  and,  gettin^,  to 
Khanderi  before  the  English  were  ready,  took  one  of  the  grabs  and  put 
thfreS  to  flight.  The  Revenge  though  left  alone  by  the  bravery  of 
Minchinher  captain  and  ofKeigwinthe  commander  of  the  troops 
sank  five  of  the  Maratha  boats,  and  drove  off  the  wdiole  fle^  of  fifty 
sail  chasing  them  to  shoal  w^ater  at  the  mouth  of  the  , 

rivi.  • Still  the  English  w^ere  not  able  to  prevent  the  Mardthas 
strenUhening  their  forces  on  Khanderi.  The  boats  kept 
at  ni^ht,  cannon  were  mounted  on  the  island,  and  a man  in  one  o t 
Wi^  ships  was  wounded.  On  the  tenth  of  November  the  Sidq  as 
Mo|hal  adimral,  joined  the  English  with  a strong  fleet.  He  proposed 
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ChaptoXIV.  that  he  should  assault  the  island  it  the  English  covered  the  landing. 

Places  of  Interest.  Reigwin,  the  English  commander,  found  that  the  Sidi  did  not 
Khasdeki.  ""P  took  it,  and,  judging  that  the  Sidi  was 

^ more  dangerous  neighbour  than  Shivaji,  held  aloof. 
El  hting  went  on  till  the  end  of  December  but  to  no  purpose.^  The 
Sidi  continued  to  batter  Khanderi  till  the  ninth  of  January,  and 
then  suddenly  fortihed  Underi.  Daulatkhdn,  Shivaji’s  admiral,  tried 
to  stop  this,  brinpng  guns  on  the  mainland  opposite.  But  on  the 
t th  of  January  he  was  defeated  and  severely  wounded,  his  small 
open  boats  not  being  able  to  stand  against  the  Sidi’s  strono-er  and 
larger  vessels.-  For  several  years  after  this  there  were  constant 
struggles  between  the  Sidi  and  the  Marath^s  for  the  possession  of 
these  islands  In  1693  Khali  Khdn  mentions  ‘KaUba  and  Gandiri’  as 
th®  strongest  of  Shivaji  s newly  built  forts  on  the  seashore,^  In  1695 

GemelhCareri  calls  them  Underin  and  Canderin,  two  forts  on  the  island 

wlfh'Jb!  f M dwellings  of  Shivaji’s  who  was  at  war 

Ai  f i action  against  the  Sidi.^ 

About  1706,  Mr.  Strutt  Deputy- Governor  of  Bombay,  described 
Khanderi  as  strongly  fortified  by  Angria  and  covered  with  houses  « 
Khanderi  was  one  of  the  ten  forts,  and  sixteen  fortified  places  of  less 
strength,  which,  in  1713,  Kanhoji  Angria  obtained  on  siding  with 
Shahu  and  renouncing  Sambhaji.^  In  October  1 718  the  English  tried 
to  take  Khanderi  and  failed.^  This  failure  is  said  to  have  been  due 
to  the  treachery  of  one  Rama  Kamdti  who  held  a confidential  post 

There  seem  to  have  been  other  traitors 
than  RamaKamdti,  if  Alexander  Hamilton’s  (1690-1720)  account  is 
correct,  that  Kh5,nderi  would  certainly  have  been  taken  in  1719  had 
not  a Portuguese  captain,  who  lay  on  one  quarter  of  it  with  some  war 
vessels  to  hinder  relief  coming  to  it,  betrayed  his  trust,  and  let  some 
boats  pass  in  the  night  with  provisions  and  ammunition  which  the 
island  greatly  n®eded.io  About  1740  it  was  settled  between  the 
English  and  the  Sidi  that,  if  Kh5,nderi  was  taken,  it  should  be 
delivered  with  all  its  guns  and  stores  to  the  Encrlish.^i  In  1750 
Grose  notices  Khdnderi  and  Underi  as  having  once  been  in  the 


^ Orme’s  Historical  Fragments,  79 -S4. 

" ^Historical  Fragments,  88  ; Bruce;s  Annals,  II.  442  ; Low’s  Indian  Navy.  I 

f;  f engagement  Dauktkhan  lost  four  grabs  and  four  smaller  vessels,  wh  le 

besides  those  taken  prisoners,  500  of  his  men  were  killed  and  wounded  The  Sidi 

^ Mhot  and  Dowson  s History,  VII.  290,  355.  » Churchill’s  Voyages,'  IV.  200 

« Low  s Indian  Navy,  I.  92.  Grant  Duff,  193  ^ 

Bombay  Quarterly  Review,  III.  57.  The  first  day  of  attack  a continual  fire  was 
kept  up  on  both  sides  from  four  m the  morning  till  eight  at  night  • but  the  FnHisli 
were  shorthended  (See  ebove  p.  !«,,  They  Lded  mSg 

Lo7.  itdSSlyf  i eomiderabie 

‘Our  general  here  has  resolved  in  council  to  attack 
and  take  the  fort  of  Cundry,  and  thus  it  is  agreed  to  environ  the  said  fort  the 
17th  day  of  October  and  the  armada,  powder,  and  ball,  and  all  other  necessaries 
for  war  are  ready  I therefore  wnte  your  honour  that  you  may  have  the  said  fort 
well  furnished.  Rhiiia  was  brought  to  trial  on  24th  March  1720  on  this  and  other 
charges  of  treachery  and  being  convicted,  was  condemned  to  life-long  imprisonment 
Review  nf ’S'  property.  I.ow’s  Indian  Navy,  I.  98-99  j Bombay  Quarterly 

New  Account,  I.  243.  n Low’s  Indian  Navy,  I.  106. 
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hands  of  Angria  and  the  Sidis  but  long  taken  from  them.  In  the 
possession  of  an  enemy,  they  would  be  disadvantageous  to  the 
English.  Probably,  he  adds,  they  will  fall  to  the  Marathds  who  have 
lately  swallowed  up  the  whole  neighbourhood.^  Ihe  cession  of 
Khdnderi  to  the  English  was  proposed  in  1755.^  It  was  not  actually 
ceded  until  1775  under  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Surat, » and 
shortly  after  was  taken  back  under  the  treaty  of  Purandhar.'^  In 
1787  Khanderi  is  noticed  as  being  in  the  possession  of  R5,ghoji 
Angria.-'’  In  1799  Lieutenant  Hayes  was  ordered  to  proceed  to 
Khanderi,  which  is  described  as  strongly  fortified  and  mounting 
200  pieces  of  cannon,  to  demand  restitution  of  some  merchant  vessels 
and  property  carried  on  shore.  Hayes  took  his  fourteen -gun 
schooner  the  Alert  close  to  the  enemy’s  gateway  on  the  north-east 
of  the  island,  landed  with  part  of  his  crew,  brought  off  the  vessels 
and  property,  and  caused  Angria  to  pay  500  per  cent  upon  the 
deficient  cargo.®  About  this  time^  Khanderi  was  captured  by 
Sakuvarbai  the  wife  of  Jaysing  Angria,  but  it  was  soon  after 
treacherously  taken  from  her  by  the  commander  of  bindifi  s forces 
who  promised  to  set  her  husband  free  if  she  gave  up  the  fort.  The 
fort  was  given  up,  but  Jaysing  was  killed  and  Sakuvarbfii  pnt^  in 
prison.^  In  1800  (6th  May)  Khanderi  pirates  are  noticed  as  seizing 
boats  and  as  stating  that  they  came  from  their  mistress  at  Khdnderi 
who  was  sending  letters  to  Lohogad.®  In  1813  Manfiji  Angria 
handed  Kh5,nderi  to  the  Peshwa  in  return  for  support  given  against 
Babur^v.  It  seems  to  have  passed  to  the  British,  in  1818,  with  the 
Thfina  district  as  part  of  the  Peshwa’s  territory. 

Elillini,  fifteen  miles  south  of  Bombay  and  five  north  of  Alibag, 
is  a large  village  in  the  Alib5/g  sub-division,  with,  in  1881,  a popula- 
tion of  1357.  It  is  a large  scattered  village  nearly  surrounded  with 
a wood  which  is  thick  enough  to  cut  off  the  sea  breeze.  There  is  a 
European  residence  in  Kihim  the  property  of  Mr.  F.  D,  Parker,  the 
superintendent  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation 
Company.  At  Navgaon  village,  two  miles  south  of  Kihim,  are  two 
large  graves  the  one  to  the  north  said  to  be  of  male  and  the  one  to 
the  south  of  female  Beni-Israels  who  are  said  to  have  been 
shipwrecked  when  they  first  arrived  on  the  Alibag  coast.  About  1 50 


1 Grose’s  Voyage,  I.  50.  ^ Aitchisou  s Treaties,  V.  16. 

3 Aitchison’s  Treaties,  V.  23.  ^ Aitcliison’s  Treaties,  V 66. 

B Low’s  Indian  Navy,  I.  190.  Lieut.  McCluer  who  surveyed  the  island  at  this 
time,  found  it  roughly  about  600  yards  in  circumference,  surrounded  by  a baa  wan 
very  irregularly  divided  by  towers,  covered  at  the  top  with  cocoanut  tree  leaves 
but  no  embrazures  or  anything  like  a gun  well  mounted.  He  foimd  the  who  e is  an 
covered  with  houses,  and  Eaghoji  behaving  very  civilly  to  any  English  vessel  that 
went  nigh.  The  soundings  about  Khdnderi  were  very  in-egular.  On  the  0“  siae 
a vessel  could  go  within  a quarter  mile  of  the  shore  in  four  fathoms  at  halt  tide  , 
off  where  boats  lay,  to  the  north-east  of  the  island,  was  a knoll  dry  at  halt  tide 
It  lay  about  500  yards  from  the  island  forming  a good  harbour  between.  Kaghoji  ne 
calls,  an  arrant  pirate,  who  will  make  free  with  any  v^sel  he  can 
the  English  to  whom  he  was  friendly  only  through  fear  He  had  one 
three  ketches,  and  a number  of  armed  gaUivats.  The  top  sail  vessels  mounted 
from  ten  to  fourteen  guns,  and  the  gallivats  were  armed  with  ^ ^ bins' 

each  carrying  from  eighty  to  a hundred  men  whose  only  business  was  boarding, 
Sert  SocTuek  Deiriptioa  of  the  Coasts  of  India  179  m Mooto's  Littles 
T)p+flf.Wm<ant  S 9 ® Low  s Indian  Navy,  I.  2.13. 

t DoagL''Book  of  Bombay,  KSohoji  Angria.  • MSS.  Dianes  tor  1800. 
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paces  from  the  two  mounds  are  about  500  separate  graves  said  to 
belong  to  the  Black  and  White  Beni-Isrdels  of  the  neighbourhood.^ 

Korle  or  Korlai  lies  opposite  Revdanda,  at  the  west  point  of  the 
left  or  south  bank  of  the  Roha  creek.  It  is  almost  an  island,  a narrow 
rocky  ridge  about  300  feet  high  which  stretches  north-west  half 
across  the  river.  Inside  of  the  ridge,  hid  in  a grove  of  cocoa-palms, 
with  a well-kept  church  on  the  rising  ground  behind,  lies  the  large 
Christian  village  of  Korle.  From  the  top  of  Korle  hill,  which  is 
271  high,  to  the  level  of  the  beach  in  the  extreme  north,  the 
crest  of  the  ridge  is  Hanked  by  walls,  and  the  defences  are 
strengthened  by  an  outwork  on  the  rocks  just  above  sea  level,  and 
by  three  cross  walls  and  towers  between  the  outvmrk  on  the  sea 
and  the  main  fortifications  on  the  top  of  the  hill.  Mr.  Naii-ne 
considered  it  the  most  interesting  Portuguese  fortification  in  British 
Konkan.2 

During  the  sixteenth  century  this  point  was  known  to  Europeans 
as  Cheul  Rock,  ‘II  Morro  de  Chaul.’  It  was  the  scene  of  several  severe 
struggles  between  the  Portuguese  and  the  Musalmans.  In  1521,  when 
the  ^imadnagar  king  allowed  them  to  build  a fort  at  Cheul,  the 
Portuguese  raised  a bulwark  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  probably 
on  the  fiat  space  at  the  north  foot  of  the  Korle  lidge.®  This  redoubt 
was  attacked  by  the  Cambay  fieet,  which  was  then  at  the  river 
mouth.  But  the  Korle  garrison  was  strengthened  from  Cheul 
and  drove  off  the  Gujaratis  with  heavy  loss.^  In  1557,  apparently 
taking  advantage  of  the  disturbances  that  folloM'^ed  the  death  of 
Burhdn  Nizam  (1508-1553)  of  Ahmadnagar,  the  Portuguese  asked 
for  the  cession  of  Korle.  The  Ahmadnagar  king  x'efused,  and, 
sending  some  of  his  best  engineers,  ordered  the  place  to  be  strongly 
fortified.  The  Portuguese  resisted,  and,  after  some  fighting,  it  was 
settled  that  the  hill  should  remain  unfortified.®  The  Portuguese 
redoubt  seems  to  have  been  dismantled,  but,  according  to  Portuguese 
accoimts,  one  sign  of  their  possession  remained,  a small  wooden 
cross  at  the  extreme  point,  which  neither  Musalman  swords  could 
cut  nor  Musalmdn  elephants  drag  away. 

In  1594,®  Burhdn  Nizam  II.  (1590-1594),  who  was  then  at  war  with 
the  Portuguese,  built  a fort  ‘a  wonder  of  strength  and  completeness’ 
on  the  Koi’le ridge,  and  from  it  did  much  injury  to  the  Revdanda  walls. 
On  the  fourth  of  September(1594)  the  Portuguese,  strongly  reinforced 
from  Bassein  and  Salsette,  determined  to  annoy  the  Musalmans 
by  destroying  the  Korle  market.  Abi-anches,  the  Captain  of  Cheul, 
with  1500  Portuguese  and  as  many  trusty  natives,  crossing  in 


^ Mr.  R.  Courtenay,  C.S.  ^ Naime’s  Konkan,  61. 

® Faria  y Souza  in  Kerr’s  Voyages,  VI.  191-192  ; Gemelli  Careri  (Churchill,  IV.  200) 
says  that  Nizzamaluc  (Niz4m  U1  Mulk)  allowed  the  Portuguese  to  build  the  fort  on 
condition  that  they  should  bring  him  over  300  horses  at  reasonable  rates  out  of  Persia 
or  Arabia,  because  of  the  scarcity  of  them  there  was  in  India,  to  serve  him  in  his 
wars  against  Hidalcan  (Adilkhdn). 

••  Da  Cunha’s  Chaul,  35.  ^ Da  Cnnha’s  Chaul,  45-47. 

® Ferishta  gives  1592,  the  Portuguese  1594.  The  Portuguese  say  the  two  nations 
were  at  peace,  but  the  Viceroy  seems  to  have  given  some  ground  for  quarrel.  Nairuo 
iu  Ind.  Ant.  Ill,  181  ; Da  Cunha’s  Chaul,  59. 
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small  boats,  landed  on  the  Korle  shore,  and,  after  a sharp  fight.  Chapter  XIV. 

drove  the  Musalmdns  before  them  and  chased  them  to  the  outer  peaces  of  Interest. 

gate.  This  gate  was  blocked  by  a dead  elephant,  and  the  gaiiison,  Koulai. 

failing  to  shut  it,  the  Portuguese  forced  their  way  through^  and  Histoi'y. 

entered  the  fort.  Enraged  at  the  death  of  Antonio,  a Fianciscan 

father  who  had  led  them  with  a crucifix  fastened  to  a lance,  the 

Portuguese  rushed  forward  and  forced  their  way  through  the 

second  gate,  which  the  garrison  were  unable  to  shut  as  the  passage 

was  blocked  by  a dead  hoi*se.  After  a fierce  resistance  the  Musal- 

man  general  Fateh  Khan  was  taken  prisoner.  The  Tower  of 

Resistance  still  held  out,  but  with  the  help  of  scaling  ladders  was 

captured  after  a deadly  struggle.  Fateh  Khan,  convinced  of  the 

power  of  the  Portuguese  God,  became  a Christian,  and  dying  of  his 

wounds  was  buried  at  Cheul  with  great  pomp.  His  wife  and 

daughter  were  taken  in  the  Castle  of  Resistance.  The  wife  was 

ransomed,  and  the  daughter  becoming  a Christian  was  sent  to  Goa 

and  afterwards  to  Lisbon.^  The  trophies  of  the  day  were,  besides 

the  riches  of  the  market,  much  ammunition,  many  horses,  five  ele^ 

phants,  seventy-seven  pieces  of  artillery,  and  a store  of  small  arms. 

The  Portuguese  loss  was  twenty-one  killed  and  about  fifty  wounded; 
the  Musalman  loss  was  about  1000  killed.^  As  the  Portuguese  had 
not  men  enough  to  guard  the  works,  they  were  destroyed.  Only 
the  Castle  of  Resistance  on  the  hill  top  and  the  battery  on  the 
water’s  edge,  at  the  north  point,  were  kept,  and  furnished  with  a small 
garrison,^ 

Before  its  destruction  by  the  Portuguese,  Korle  is  described  by 
Do  Couto  (1602)  as  a great  fortress  as  strong  as  any  in  the 
world.^  On  the  inland  side,  where  alone  it  was  open  to  a land  attack, 
from  the  sea  to  the  river  it  was  protected  by  a ditch  crossed  by  a 
wooden  drawbridge.  Within  the  ditch  was  a high  strong  wall 
relieved  by  two  great  bastions,  with  a bronze  lion  between  them 
bearing  the  words  ‘None  passes  me  but  fights.’  Within  the  wall, 
about  halfway  up  the  hill  side,  ran  a second  bastioned  line  of 
walls,  and,  on  the  hill  top,  rose  a great  strong  tower  the  Castle  of 
Resistance.  From  the  highest  point  of  the  castle  looked  down  a 
bronze  eagle  with  outstretched  wings  and  the  motto  ‘ None  passes 
me  but  flies.’  On  the  north  point  within  the  outei  wall  was 
another  great  bastion.  Inside  the  walls  were  some  good  houses,  a 
deep  cistern  of  dressed  stone,  and  several  magazines.  The  whole 
was  defended  by  seventy  great  guns,  and  had  a garrison  of  8000 
horse  and  foot,  among  them  many  noble  Moors,  quartered  outside 
the  walls  in  rich  gay  tents.  Close  to  the  camp  was  a market  vdth 
7000  people,  all  engaged  in  trade  with  great  store  of  stuffs,  money, 
and  merchandise. 


1 Nairne  in  Indian  Antiquary,  III.  182. 

3 According  to  Ferislita  (Briggs,  III.  286)  12,000  MusalmJlns  were  killed.  The  very 
small  Portuguese  loss  is  partly  explained  by  their  custom  of  recording  no  deaths  but 

those  of  Europeans.  , r ..i  i i 

3 See  inscription  below.  Thevenot  (1666,  Voyages,  V.  248)  speaks  of  the  harbour 
being  defended  by  a strong  citadel  on  the  top  of  a hill  called  Mmro  de  Uaul. 

■*  This  account  is  from  a translation  of  Do  Couto  (Decade  II.  Cap.  30)  pubushed  by 
Mr.  Nairne,  C.S.,  in  the  Indian  Antiquary,  III.  181. 
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The  Portuguese  do  not  seem  to  have  allowed  the  fortres.s  to 
remain  long  dismantled.  In  1623  Della  Valle  de.scribed  the  Cheul 
rock  as,  on  the  right,  crowned  by  a Musalman  fort,  which  the 
Portuguese  had  greatly  strengthened.  Formerly,  he  adds,  the  Nizd,m 
Slnlh  had  fortified  Korlai  foi’t  and  another  hill  a little  inland,  and 
greatly  annoyed  Portuguese  Cheul,  preventing  ships  from  entering  the 
river.^  In  1634,  Antonio  Bocarro,  the  successor  of  Diogo  do  Couto  as 
king’s  chronicler,  de.scribed  the  Morro  or  Hill  of  Cheul  as  lying 
on  the  right  hand  on  entering  the  Cheul  river.  The  hill  was  about 
720  feet  (180  brasses)  high.^  To  the  west  and  north  lay  the  sea,  to 
the  east  the  river,  and  to  the  south  the  mainland.  On  the  south, 
west,  and  east  the  sides  were  very  steep ; the  hill  could  be  climbed 
only  from  the  north.  At  the  north  point,  on  the  level  of  the  sea, 
was  an  outwork  or  cuiras  called  Santa  Cruce  or  Holy  Cross.  It 
had  side  walls  nine  feet  or  twelve  palms  high,  a watch-house  and 
ammunition  tower,  and  it  had  room  for  ten  pieces  of  ai* *tillery.  In 
1634  there  were  five  pieces  in  the  Santa  Cruce  redoubt,  a colubrina 
or  calverine  of  gun-metal  able  to  throw  an  iron  ball  of  fidty  pounds, 
a half  colubrina  of  gun-metal  able  to  throw  a sixteen-pound  iron 
ball,  a half  camel  of  gun-metal,  and  an  iron  sakre  able  to  throw  an 
eight-pound  iron  ball.  Of  the  fifth  piece  no  details  are  given.  The 
outwork  was  manned  by  twenty  soldiers  and  two  bombardiers. 

From  the  Santa  Cruce  outwork  the  hill  rose  southward,  as  if  by 
a number  of  steps,  the  crest  of  the  ridge  being  flanked  by  walls. 
About  500  paces  from  the  Santa  Cruce  was  a watch-tower  or 
cavaleiro,  about  fifteen  feet  (about  twenty  palms)  high,  with  a 
terrace-roof  suitable  for  musketeers.  If  armed  with  heavy  guns  this 
tower  would  command  Santa  Cruce ; but  tbe  only  gun  was  a falcon, 
which  threw  a shot  of  about  four  pounds.  Fi’om  this  bastion  the 
flanking  walls  about  thirty  feet  (forty  palms)  apart,  led  up  the  hill 
800  paces  to  the  towers  of  Sam  Thiago  and  Sam  Francisco  Xavier, 
terrace-roofed  bastions,  one  over  the  sea  face  the  other  over  the  river 
face.  Each  had  a falcon  and  room  enough  to  work  heavy  artillery. 
Above  these  towers  the  hill  rose,  still  between  flanking  walls,  to 
another  cross  wall  with  a tower  of  Sam  Philippe  and  Sam  Thiago. 
Inside  of  this  defence,  by  steps  and  sharp  ascents,  the  ridge  rose  to 
the  hill  top  which  was  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  paces  broad  and 
about  300  paces  long.  The  top  of  the  hill  was  surrounded  by  a wall, 
from  eight  to  fifteen  feet  (ten  to  twenty  palms)  high,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  ground.  To  the  south  the  wall  was  closed  by  two 
acute  triangles,  called  Scissors  in  military  phrase,  and  commonly 
known  as  Hare’s  Ears.  The  inside  height  of  the  wall  varied  from 
three  feet  foiar  inches  to  five  feet  (four  to  six  palms).  The  only 
guns  on  the  hill  top  were  three  falcons,  because  the  hill  sides  were 
so  steep  that,  to  reach  the  foot  of  the  wall  was  a work  of  great 
difficulty.  The  chief  defence  was  a number  of  stones  ready  to  be 
hurled  from  the  wall,  and  so  numerous  that,  if  they  were  set 
rolling,  nothing  could  I’emain  unhurt  to  the  very  end  of  the  sea 


' Viaggi  di  Pietro  Della  Valle,  Venice  1667,  part  III.  133- 136. 

* Even  taking  the  brasse  as  a yard,  not  a fathom,  the  height  is  excessive.  Sea-girt 
and  steep  Korlai  ridge  looks  higher  than  it  really  is  (271). 
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beach.  On  the  bill  top  were  some  houses  close  to  the  wall.  One 
with  a veranda  was  the  captain’s  house,  a second  was  an  ammunition 
and  food  store,  and  a third  was  the  magazine  for  the  city  of  Cheul . 
In  the  fort  was  a rain  water  cistern  sufficient  for  the  use  of  the 
garrison.  There  was  also  a church  whose  chapel  had  stone  walls 
and  a tiled  roof,  but  whose  body  had  an  inner  roof  of  palm  leaf 
matting  and  an  outer  roof  of  thatch.  Every  Sunday  and  holyday 
a priest  came  to  the  chapel  to  say  mass,  being  paid^  15  annas  (5 
larines)  for  each  visit.  A boat  with  a captain  and  six  sailors  was 
kept  to  run  between  Korlai  and  Cheul.  The  hire  of  the  boat  was 
Rs.  If  (Xeraphins  3)  a month.  Each  of  the  men  was  paid  15  ans. 
(5  larines)  a month  and  a man  of  rice,  and  the  captain  got  twice 
as  much  as  the  men.  The  Morro  garrison  included  a captain,  a 
constable  and  fifty  men.  The  cost  of  the  fort  garrison  was  Rs.  2150 
(Xeraphins  3426)  a year,  and  Rs.  950  (Xeraphins  1513)  more  for 
powder  and  guns,  repairs,  and  masses.  The  fort  was  of  great  value  to 
the  Portuguese  as  it  commanded  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  as,  in 
the  hands  of  an  enemy,  it  might  greatly  annoy  Cheul.  Moreover, 
it  was  a place  in  which  on  an  emergency  the  people  of  Cheul  might 
take  shelter.!  In  1728,  the  Morro  or  Korlai  Fort  is  described  as  an 
admirable  piece,  protected  on  both  sides,  from  the  top  to  the  sea,  by 
admirable  breastworks  with  seven  bastions  and  one  watch-tower. 
The  fort  was  garrisoned  by  130  soldiers  and  a constable  and  two 
ai’tillerymen  from  Cheul.  There  were  thirty- two  to  twenty-four 
pounder  cannon,  five  of  which  were  damaged  and  one  was  useless.^ 

The  fort  is  2828  feet  long,  and  its  average  breadth  is  eighty-nine 
feet.  The  enclosing  wall  is  5'  3"  high  and  is  loopholed  into  305 
battlements  for  musketry.  It  is  entered  by  eleven  gates,  of  which 
four  are  outer  and  seven  are  inner.  Except  the  outer  wall  on  the 
eastern  slope,  the  fort  is  in  good  repair.  At  the  north  point, 
within  pistol-shot  of  the  chief  channel,  is  the  water  battery  named 
Santa  Cruz.  Inside  of  the  walls  is  a level  space-,  from  which  the 
hill  rises  gently,  the  slope  being  divided  into  three  enclosures  by  two 
lines  of  bastioned  fortifications  that  cross  from  wall  to  wall.  The 
top  of  the  hill  is  bastioned  and  surrounded  by  a parapet.  It  has 
a large  rain-water  cistern  with  three  mouths,  each  one  foot  wide, 
and  the  ruins  of  tbe  magazine  and  the  chapel  which  is  now  a 
roofless  cattle-pen.  Each  of  the  seven  bastions  bears  the  name  of 
a saint,  those  of  Sam  Thiago,  Sam  Francisco  Xavier,  Sam  Pedro, 
Sam  Ignacio,  and  Sam  Philippe  may  still  be  read  There  are 
three  Portuguese  inscriptions.  One,  over  a doorway  in  the  centre 
and  highest  part  of  the  fort,  runs : 
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This  castle  -was  commanded  to  be  built  by  the  "Viceroy  of  India  D.  F^ippe 
Mascarenhas  in  November  of  the  year  1646,  Fernao  Miranda  Henriques  being 


1 0 Chron  de  Tis.  IV.  3-5.  The  details  of  the  cost  were  : a captain,  appointed  by 
the  king  and  paid  reis  60,000,  that  is  Xs.  200  or  Rs.  125  ; a constable  of  the  fort  on 
reis  50,000,  that  is  Xs.  116  or  Rs.  72.  Of  the  garrison  of  fifty  men,  forty  ^t  pay  at 
; the  rate  of  Xs.  10  (Rs.  6^)  andone  tanga  (ans.  2^)  a quarter  with  food  worth  8 larines 
or  Rs.  U a month  ; that  is  a total  cost  of  Xs.  2772  or  Rs.  1780.  The  ten  other  men 
■ got  larines  8 a month  each  or  Xs.  288  or  Rs.  1 86  a year.  The  original  amounts  in  reis, 
larines  and  Xeraphins  have  been  turned  into  rupees  on  the  basis  of  1000  reis = Rs.  2-2-4, 
1 larine  = Z as.,  and  1 Xeraphin-=\(i  as.  Sps.  Compare  0 Chron.  dc  Tis,  IV.  5. 

^ 0 Chron.  de  Tis,  I.  35,  50. 
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Captain  of  Chaul,  and  was  finished  in  May  1680,  Chriatovao  d Abreu  d’  Azevedo 
being  Captain  of  this  fort.i 

Over  the  inscription,  surmounted  by  a cross,  is  a coat  of  arms  with  a 
shield,  the  Portuguese  stars  {quinas)  in  the  centre,  and  seven  castles 
round.  The  other  inscriptions,  one  over  the  chief  entrance,  the  other 
over  an  altar  in  the  chapel,  are  worn  and  unreadable. 

Of  Mar^tha  rule  (1739-1818),  the  only  trace  is  the  change  into 
Marathi  of  the  names  of  the  bastions,  and  some  small  dismantled 
shrines.^  The  few  remaining  guns  are  every  year  smeared  with 
redlead  and  worshipped  by  the  Hindu  people  of  Korle. 

There  are  two  villages  below  the  foid,  a Hindu  village  chiefly  of 
Kolis,  and  a Portuguese  or  Native  Christian  settlement,  the  only  one 
in  the  Kolaba  district.  Behind  the  village  is  the  church  of  Nossa 
Senhora  de  Carmel  half  roofed  for  modern  worship?.  It  is  under  the 
Vicar  General  of  the  North  and  has  an  allowance  of  £2  18a  (Rs.  29) 
a month,  £1  18a  (Rs.  19)  for  keep  and  £1  (Rs.  10)  for  the  vicar’s 
salary.  Let  into  the  vicarage  wall  is  a stone  lion  in  relief.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  brought  from  the  fort  and  may  perhaps  be  the 
lion  mentioned  in  Do  Couto’s  account.® 


Ktjda  Cave.s.  Kuda  is  a small  village  of  443  people,  thirteen  miles  north-west 
of  Mangaon,  and  about  two  miles  east  of  the  north-east  arm  of  the 
Rajpuri  creek  It  is  remarkable  for  a group  of  twenty-six  Buddhist 
caves  and  eleven  cisterns,  from  150  to  200  feet  above  sea  level,  cut  in 
the  side  of  a hill  which  is  about  250  feet  high.  The  caves  face  south- 
west and  are  all  within  200  yards,  in  two  lines,  caves  I- XV  below 
and  caves  XVI -XXVI  about  forty  feet  higher.  The  caves  command 
a beautiful  view.  In  front  is  the  Rajpuri  creek,  like  a mountain 
lake  some  five  miles  wide,  shut  in  by  hills  from  200  to  600  feet 
high,  its  centre  adorned  by  a rocky  islet.  From  the  hill  top  may 
be  seen  the  forts  of  Tale  to  the  east  and  of  Ghosala  to  the  north. 

The  caves  are  plain,  cave  VI  being  the  only  one  with  sculptures. 
The  rest  are  much  alike  except  in  size.  Five  of  them,  one  unfinished, 
are  chaityas  or  temple-caves  containing  the  sacred  relic-shrine  or 
ddghoba ; the  other  twenty-one  are  dwelling-caves,  or  Zeaas  as  they  are 
called  in  the  inscriptions.  These  lenas  generally  consist  of  a veranda 
with  a door  and  window  in  its  back  wall,  opening  into  a cell,  or  a 
chamber  with  cells,  having  rock-cut  benches  for  the  monks  to  sleep 


’ The  Portuguese  runs  : (1)  este  castelo  mando  v.  Fazer  (2)  ovizoRi.  da  India 
Do  Feliphe  (3)  Mzsednov  erode  1646  Anos  9 (4)  Sendocapitaode  Chavl.  Fe  (5) 
Bn  AO  DE  Miranda  e Riqeas  ea  (6)  Cabov  Sene  maio  de  1680  Sendo  (7)  Capitao  de 
Sapracacris  Tovao  (8)  Dabrev  dazevedo.  The  numbers  1-8  represent  the  lines. of 
the  original  inscription. 

2 The  Marilthi  names  of  the  seven  bastions  are  Pusdti,  Ganesh,  Pashchim  (west) 
Devi,  Chauburji,  EAm,  and  Ptln.  All  of  the  following  Hindu  buildings  are  roofless,: 
Ganpati’s  temple,  twenty-two  feet  long  and  nineteen  feet  broad  ; MAnjrAdevi’s  temple, 
seventy  feet  long  and  thirty  feet  broad.  The  image  of  the  Minjra  goddess  was 
taken  to  the  village  of  Korlai  by  the  Native  Christians,  Haviloiir’s  Sadar, 
twenty-two  feet  long  and  sixteen  feet  broad;  Vedik;ldevi’s  temple,  twenty-one  feet 
long  and  sixteen  feet  broad  ; the  image  of  this  goddess  has  also  been  taken  to 
Korlai. 

» Mr.  W.  F.  Sinclair,  C.S.  See  above  p.  329. 

^ This  account  of  the  Kuda  caves  is  prepared  from  Dr.  Burgess  s notes  in 
Arclueological  Survey  of  Western  India,  Separate  Pamphlet,  X.  ? Cave  Temples 
of  India,  204-209  ; and  Arch.  Survey  of  Western  India,  IV.  12-17. 
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Caves  I ■ III. 


on.  The  doors  arc  almost  all  grooTod  for  wooden  f rames,  a sign  that  Chapter  XIV. 
the  caves  were  once  used  to  live  in.  'I’he  wats  of  almost  all  the  caves  places  of  Interest, 
were  plastered  with  earth  and  rice-chaff,  and  seveia  o 

remains  of  painting.  Many  have  inscriptions,  the  sixth  cave  hayii  g 

as  many  as  six.  Five,  all  in  the  sixth  cave,  belong  to  the  ^ 

sixth  century  after  Christ.  The  rest  are  m letters  of  about  the 

first  century  before  Christ,  and  record  the  names  of  the  giver  and  the 

nature  of  the  gift,  whether  a cave,  a cistern,  or  both  Several  of  the 
givers  are  women  and  one  of  them  is  a Brahman^s  wife.  It  is  worthy 
of  note  that  the  name  §iva  forms  part  of  several  of  the  givers  names. 

Cave  I,  now  used  as  a cattle-shed,  is  the  /oje^t  down  and 
furthest  to  the  north.  In  front  is  a veranda  (22  x / ),  with  two 
broken  eight-sided  pillars  and  square  pilasters,  with  an  up-pointing 
and  a down-pointing  crescent  or  pair  of  horns 

of  stone,  a common  ornament  in  the  earlier  (b.c.  100  - a.  d.  ) 

Kanheri  and  other  Western  India  caves.  In  the  left  end  of  the 
veranda  is  a cell  seven  feet  square  with  a bench  or  bed  in  a recess  m 
the  right  wall.  A door  seven  feet  wide,  with  sockets  for  door  posts, 
leads  from  the  veranda  into  the  hall,  which  is  twenty-two  feet  square 
with  two  eight-sided  pillars  at  the  back  standing  on  a low  benck 
These  pillars,  one  of  which  is  broken,  separate  the  hall  from  the  ante- 
chambL  of  the  shrine,  which  is  twenty-three  feet  broad  and  seven 
feet  three  inches  deep,  with  a bench  at  the  ends  and  running  alcmg 
he  back  wall  to  the  shrine  door.  The  walls  of  the  aBte-chamber 
have  remains  of  plaster.  The  shrine  is  about  fifteen  wui® 

fourteen  feet  six  inches  deep,  with  a plain  rehc-shrme  m the  centre 

reaching  to  the  roof. 

Over  the  door  of  the  cell,  at  the  left  end  of  the  veranda,  an 
inscription  in  two  lines  stretches  along  the  back  as  far  as  the  central 
door.  It  is  deeply  cut  on  a smooth  surface  and  very  distinct;  the 

upper  line  seems  complete  but  some  letters  are  wanting  at  the  end 

rf  tile  secind  line,  where  the  wall  is  broken  away.  It  has  been 
translated  : c i .no+o 

FadageriVijaya',  together  witli his  wife  Nanda.  ii  4- 

Cave  II  on  the  same  level  and  close  to  cave  I,  has  a small  court 

in  front.  The  veranda  has  a door  and  a large  open  window  and 

a bench  in  a recess  at  the  left  end.  Behind,  to  the  light,  is  a ce 
with  a stone  bench  on  the  left.  Both  doors  have  sockets  for  woo  to 
frames,  and  there  are  traces  of  plaster  on  the  walls  of  the  outer  room. 

Gave  III  is  close  to  and  one  foot  lower  than  cave  II,  and  like  it 
has  a small  front  court.  On  the  left  outside  wall  is  a fragment 


1 Rnr^ess  remarks-  ‘MandavamaybeeithertheSanskrit^/aniZavf/aoril/ct^xZa^a 

Sed-’SSL?  “ f.?is  .-h u'r  mSd^or 

common  name  for  towns  over  , Kuda  Moreover,  there  are  two 

MAndddh,  that  is  Probably  ® fr  Mdnd^a  near  the  mouth  of  the  Sdvitri 

fiiriver'StpTar  Mandabad  of  Barbosa;  and  a 

mtStltToSl.:!  the  Se  river  are  M^daugadh  and  Mandivali. 
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of  an  inscription,  being  the  ends  of  two  lines  deeply  cut  on  a rough 
surface  j the  rest  has  peeled  off.  The  fragment  is  : 


‘ The  cave  of ... . bhuti,’  perhaps  Si  vabhuti. 

Cave  /r  is  about  four  yards  to  the  right  of  cave  III  and  ten 
leet  higher.  There  is  a front  court  with  side  benches  and  broken 
steps  leading  to  the  veranda.  The  veranda  has  two  eight-sided 
pillais  with  square  bases  and  two  ornamented  pilasters.  A low  thin 
parapet,  with  the  rail  pattern  outside,  runs  between  the  pillar  and  the 
side  pilasters.  At  the  back  of  the  veranda  a large  central  door 
with  a window  on  each  side,  leads  to  a hall  (34^x334)  which  is 
one  foot  SIX  inches  higher  than  the  veranda.  It  is  plain  and  has  a 
bench  along  the  back  and  side  walls.  In  the  back  wall  are  the 
beginnings  of  three  recesses  with  square  pillars  between  them. 

Cave  V,  close  to  cave  IV  and  six  feet  lower,  is  large  and  plain, 
and  has  traces  of  plaster  on  the  walls  and  ceiling.  In  front  is  a court 
with  a cistern  of  good  water  in  a recess  in  the  left.  The  veranda 
has  one  square  pillar  to  the  right  of  the  centre  and  a pilaster  at  the 
right  end  of  the  veranda  is  a recess  with  a bench. 
Rehind  the  veranda,  at  the  left  end,  is  a small  open  room,  with  a 
bench  on  the  right  side ; behind  this  is  a cell  with  a bench  at  the  back, 
and  to  the  left  of  this  is  another  inner  cell  with  a bench  on  the  rmht. 
In  the  right  end  of  the  back  wall  of  the  veranda  a door  leads  into 
another  cell,  with  a very  small  room  beyond  it,  having  a recess  in 
the  back  wall.  There  are  three  inscriptions  in  this  cave.  One  is 
above  and  to  the  right-hand  of  the  recess  in  the  front  court.  It  has 
been  cut  moderately  deep  on  a rough  surface,  and  is  much  weather- 
worn, many  of  the  letters  being  very  uncertain.  In  the  second 
line  may  be  read  : 

Tbe  charitable  gift  of  two  (2)  cisterns.’ 


The  svastilca  or  cross  is  carved  at  the  end  of  the  inscription.  The 
second  inscription  is  on  the  opposite  or  right-hand  wall.  It  was 
deeply  cut,  but  is  so  weather-worn  that  only  a few  letters  at 
the  ends  of  five  lines  can  be  read.  In  the  middle  of  the 
first  line  there  is  a space  for  four  letters.  The  name  of  one  of  the 
givers  in  the  third  line  is  lost.  He  was  an  ascetic  and  disciple  of 
the  reverend  elder  Thera  Sivadata,  and  the  other  donor  was 
Satimitd,  a female  disciple.  In  the  left  end  of  the  veranda  is  the 
third  inscription.  It  is  in  six  lines,  on  a decaying  surface,  but  only 
three  letters  are  much  injured.  It  has  been  translated  • 

isilMiiPiSSSsjssis 


Cave  VI.  Close  to  cave  V and  three  feet  lower,  cave  VI  has  a front 
court  with  the  head  and  forelegs  of  a standing  elephant,  eleven  feet 
high,  projecting  from  each  side  wall.  The  right  elephant  is  nearly 
gone,  and  the  trunk  and  tusks  of  the  left  elephant  are  broken 
On  the  front  of  the  cave,  behind  the  left  elephant,  is  a sculptured 
figure  of  Buddha,  eighteen  inches  high,  seated  on  a throne  with  his 
feet  on  a lotus,  over  a wheel,  with  three  deer  on  each  side,  and  upheld 
by  Naga  figures  with  others  below.  At  each  side  of  Buddha  a fly- 
whisk  bearer  stands  on  a lotus,  the  left  bearer  being  Avalokitesvara, 
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who  holds  a lotus  stem  with  his  left  arm.  Two  demigods  or 
vidyddharas  hold  a crown  over  Buddha’s  head,  and  above  the  crown 
is  a segmental  arch  supported  by  alligators  on  each  side,  and  two 
flyincr  fio-ures  above  it.  Beneath,  to  the  left,  is  a faintly  cut  and 
much  decayed  inscription  in  later  letters  than  the  preceding  insciip- 
tions,  and  in  Sanskrit.  In  the  beginning  is  ' This  meritorious  gift, 
and  then  ‘ The  honourable  tranquillizer  of  the  Sangha.  ihe  rest 

cannot  be  read.  , i mi  j 

The  steps  leading  to  the  veranda  are  broken,  ihe  veranda 

has  two  eight-sided  pillars  with  square  bases  and  square  pilasters. 
Between  the  pillars  and  pilasters  is  a thin  parapet  wall,  the  outside 
ornamented  with  the  rail  pattern,  and  with  a bench  on  the  inside  as 
in  cave  III  at  NAsik,  which  belongs  to  about  the  same  time.  On  the 
left  pilaster  is  a Buddha,  seated  cross-legged  on  a cushion  one  foot 
one  inch  high  with  a fly-whisk  bearer  on  each  side  standing  on  a 
lotus  j the  left  bearer,  Avalokitesvara,  holds  a lotus  stem  with  his  le^ 
arm.  Above  is  a segmental  arch  with  heavenly  choristers  on  each 
side.  The  cushion  rests  on  a high  four-footed  stool  or  table,  between 
the  legs  of  which  is  a lotus  with  a deer  on  each  side  of  its  stem. 
The  lec^s  of  the  seat  stand  on  the  ornament  or  semicircular  moulding 
at  the  bottom  of  the  pilaster,  which  contains  an  inscription,  and 
outside  of  the  lower  end  of  each  leg  is  a small  kneeling  figure  with 
joined  hands.  The  inscription,  which  is  in  four  lines  and  four  letters 
in  a fifth  line,  is  faintly  cut  and  indistinct.  It  has  been  translated  : 

‘ This  is  the  meritorious  gift  of  the  female  Sa'kya 
its  benefit  be  for  the  attainment  of  supreme  knowledge  first  by  her  father  and 
mother  and  then  by  the  whole  feeling  world. 

On  the  inner  side  of  this  pilaster,  the  upper  group  of  sculpture 
consists  of  an  eight-inch  Buddha  seated  cross-legged,  with  a standing 
fly-whisk  bearer  on  either  hand.  The  lower  group  has  a similar 
Buddha,  eleven  inches  high,  on  a lotus,  with  two  standing  fly-whisk 
bearers,  the  left  one  being  Padmapdni.  Under  each  side  lotus  is  a 

kneeling  figure  with  joined  hands.  . . 

On  the  face  of  the  right  pilaster,  near  the  top,  are  two  eight-inch 
Buddhas  seated  on  cushions,  separated  by  a pillar,  and  with  a 
kneeling  figure  in  the  outer  lower  corner  of  each  compartment. 
Below  these  is  a thirteen  inch  Buddha,  seated  on  a lion-throne,  with 
his  feet  on  a lotus  and  two  fly- whisk  bearers,  one  holding  a lotus  as 
before  and  each  standing  on  a lotus.  Overhead  is  a triple  tiara 
carried  by  two  demigods  or  vidyddharas,  with  an  alligator  canopy  or 
malcara  torana  above,  and  four  demigods  or  vidyddharas  carrying 
festoons  above  the  arch.  Below  the  lotuses,  on  the  left  side  of  the 
stem  of  the  central  lotus,  is  a couched  deer  with  a man  kneeling 
behind  it  and  presenting  some  offering.  Behind  him  a woman  kneels 
with  joined  hands.  On  the  right  side  are  corresponding  figures. 
Below  these  are  mouldings,  and,  in  a panel,  three  deer,  and,  on  the 
bottom  semicircle,  an  inscription  in  three  lines,  faintly  cut  and 
imperfect  at  the  ends.  It  has  been  translated  : 

* This  is  the  meritorious  gift  of  the  Sa'kya  friar May  its  benefit  be  for 

the  attainment  of  supreme  knowledge,  first  by  his  father  and  mother  and  then 
by  the  whole  feeling  world.’ 

In  the  left  end  of  the  veranda  is  an  inscription  of  seven  lines 
beautifully  cut  on  a smooth  surface  and  perfect.  It  is  in  much  older 
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letters  than  the  other  inscriptions  in  this  cave^  and  is  in  the  Pali 
language.  It  has  been  translated  : 

‘ The  meritorious  gift  of  a dwelling-cave  by  Sivama,  younger  than  the  Writer 
Sivabhuti,  among  the  full-brother  sons  of  Sulasadata  and  (his  wife)  TTtaradata',  and 
servants  of  Maha  bhoja  Mandava  Khandapa'lita,  the  son  of  Maha'bhoja  Sadageri 
Vijaya',  with  the  rock  carving  by  Sivama’s  wife  Vijaya'  anffl  his  sons  Sulasadata, 
Sivapa'lita,  Sivadata,  and  Sapila;  and  the  pillars  by^is  daughters  Sapa', 
Sivapa'lita',  Sivadata',  and  Sulasadata'.’* 

In  the  back  wall  of  the  veranda,  a central  door  and  two  large 
windows  lighten  the  large  square  hall,  which  has  a bench  round  both 
sides  and  the  back.  The  back  halves  of  each  side  wall  of  this  room  have 
sculptures,  which,  like  those  already  described,  are  additions  of  about 
the  fifth  or  sixth  century.  On  the  left  side  wall  are,  (1)  at  the  top,  four 
nine-inch  Buddhas  seated  cross-legged  in  the  meditating  position  or 
jndnamudrd,  each  in  separate  compartments.  Under  these  are  two 
groups,  separated  by  a pilaster,  each  consisting  of  a thirteen-inch 
Buddha  on  a lion-throne  with  his  feet  on  a lotus  and  fly-whisk 
bearers  as  before ; a crown  borne  over  his  head  by  demigods  or 
vidyddharas,  and  an  alligator  canopy  as  before,  with  four  demigods 
carrying  garlands.  Below  the  lotuses  are  two  deer  and  ten  kneeling 
figures  four  to  the  left  and  six  to  the  right.  Below  these  are 
mouldings  with  two  deer  and  the  fame-face  or  kirtiviukh  in  alternate 
panels  : (2)  A twenty-eight  inch  Buddha  seated  cross-legged  on  a 
lotus,  with  two  fly-whisk  bearers,  the  left  bearer  holding  his 
clothes  on  his  hip  with  his  left  hand,  and  the  right  bearer  holding  a 
lotus  stem  with  his  left  hand.  Overhead  is  a plain  arch  with  a kneel- 
ing demigod  on  each  side,  the  left  one  holding  some  object  and  the 
right  one  a flower  or  fruit.  Under  the  demigods  the  stem  of  the 


1 ‘ This  inscription,’  says  Dr.  Biihler,  'gives  us  a peep  into  the  Bauddha  social  and 
religious  life  of  perhaps  a century  before  the  Christian  era.  Skandap41ita  is  a 
MahAbhoja  or  Konkan  chief,  in  whose  service  are  the  sons  of  one  Snlasadata,  namely 
Sivabhuti,  who  is  a lekhaka  or  writer,  his  younger  brother  Sivama,  and  four  of  Sivama’s 
sons.  They  all  bear  names  such  as  would  be  found  among  the  Saiva  sect,  showing 
that  though  they  or  their  ancestors  may  have  been  converts  to  Buddhism,  they  did 
not,  as  Buddhists,  feel  bound  to  abjure  all  connection  with  the  popular  beliefs.  One 
of  them  bears  the  name  Sarpila,  from  sarpa  a snake  ; probably  pointing  to  serpent 
worship,  which  was  not  inconsistent  with  his  being  a Saiva.  Sivabhuti  constructs 
cave  I.  for  the  use  of  the  Bauddha  monks,  and  perhaps  also  cave  III.  Sivama  emulating 
the  religious  munificence  of  his  elder  brother,  sets  about  the  construction  of  cave  VI, 
and  his  wife  and  sons  join  him  and  share  the  expense  and  the  merit.  The  prominence 
of  the  names  of  mothers  and  wives  indicates  that  in  ancient  India  women  eujo5'ed  a 
much  more  public  and  honoured  place  than  they  have  done  for  centuries  past ; and 
this  is  in  accordance  with  allusions  to  women  in  Sanskrit  and  Pdli  literature.  Here 
the  MahAbhojii’s  mother’s  name,  Vijaya,  probably  of  the  Stldakara  or  S.ldagaira  family, 
is  chronicled.  Sivasarman’s  wife  is  also  called  Vijaytl,  and  she,  with  their  sons, 
undei’take  the  sculptured  work,  the  two  pairs  of  figures  on  the  back  wall  and  the  front 
portions  of  the  two  elephants  at  the  ends  of  the  facade,  for  those  alone  are  coeval  with 
the  cave.  This  is  not  all.  A share  of  the  work  is  allotted  to  Sivama’s  four 
daughters,  apparently  daughters-in-law,  for  it  seems  more  likely  that  they  should  be 
here  called  by  the  names  of  their  husbands  than  that  Sivabhuti  should  have  four 
daughters  called  by  feminine  names  corresijonding  to  those  of  his  four  sons.  These 
women  bear  the  expense  of  two  plain  octagonal  pillars  in  the  back  of  the  hall,  and 
other  two  in  the  veranda,  with  perhaps  also  the  two  pilasters.  The  family  thus 
share  among  them  the  expense  of  a Bauddha  chapel,  plain  but  commodious,  and  one 
of  the  largest  among  the  Kuda  caves.’ 

‘ The  other  inscriptions  in  this  cave  are  in  a much  later  character  {5th  - 6th  century) 
and  in  the  Sanskrit  language,  and  explain  to  us  the  origin  of  the  other  sculptures. 
That  they  are  in  Sanskrit  is  sufficient  proof  that  they  were  carved  by  members  of  the 
MahAyana  sect  and  are  contemporary  vith  the  sculptures  which  belong  to  their 
. mythology.’  Arch.  Sur.  of  Western  India,  IV.  13-14. 
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central  lotus  is  upheld  by  two  Naga  figures  cut  off  at  midheight,  with 
five  kneeling  figures  two  to  the  left  and  three  to  the  right:  (3)  Above 
is  a relic-shrine  or  ddghoha  in  bas-relief;  below  the  relic-shrine  is 
a fifteen-inch  Buddha  in  the  meditating  position  jind7ia?nw(^m,  on  a 
lotus,  with  a standing  fly-whisk  bearer  to  the  right.  All  three 
groups  have  remains  of  paint. 

On  the  right  wall  beginning  from  the  left  are : a two  feet 
six  inch  Buddha  seated  cross-legged  on  a lotus,  with  the  usual 
fly-whisk  bearers  on  each  side  standing  on  lotuses.  Overhead 
is  a plain  arch  with  a demigod  on  each  side  carrying  a festoon. 
Below  the  arch,  the  central  lotus  stem  is  supported  by  two 
Ndga  figures  each  on  one  knee,  with  a kneeling  N^ga  woman 
behind,  and  on  the  left  another  kneeling  woman  with  a man 
kneeling  behind  her.  On  the  right  is  one  other  kneeling  figure. 
Below  the  three,  on  the  left,  is  an  inscription  in  five  lines  pretty 
distinctly  cut,  on  a smooth  surface,  in  characters  of  about  the  fifth  or 
sixth  century  and  in  the  Sanskrit  language.  It  has  been  translated : 

‘ This  is  the  meritorious  gift  of  the  Sa'kya  friar  Buddhasingha.  May  the  merit 
of  it  be  for  the  attainment  of  supreme  knowledge  by  father,  mother,  and 
Bhata'rka  (lord),  and  then  by  the  whole  feeling  world.’ 

After  this  inscription  comes  the  second  group  of  sculpture,  the  same 
as  the  last  as  far  as  the  Ndga  women.  Between  the  left  Naga  woman 
and  left  fly-flapper  is  a faintly  cut  inscription,  continued  between 
the  right-hand  figures.  It  has  been  translated  : 

‘ This  (image)  is  the  meritorious  gift  of  the  Sa'kya  friar  Sanghadeva,  and  the 
Chendina  field  is  given  for  the  expense  of  lights  to  Buddha.  Who  cuts  off  (this 
grant)  is  gmlty  of  the  five  great  sins.’ 

Under  the  left  Naga  woman  a kneeling  figure  offers  a lotus  bud  ; 
behind  the  right  Naga  woman  is  another  kneeling  figure,  and  below 
it  a woman.  In  the  third  group,  the  central  figure  is  a Buddha  one 
foot  seven  inches  high,  the  same  as  the  first  Buddha  down  to  the 
lotuses;  below,  the  Nagas  appear  to  have  torn  up  the  lotus  stem  and 
are  bearing  it  aloft,  the  N%a  women  kneeling  behind  as  in  the  other 
group.  On  each  side,  under  the  Naga  woman,  two  kneeling  figures 
look  upwards. 

At  the  back  of  the  ball  a low  screen  wall  supports  two 
eight-sided  pillars  and  pilasters  with  double  crescent  ornaments. 
An  entrance  between  them  leads  to  the  ante-chamber  of  the  shrine, 
and  a low  parapet  or  rail  behind  the  bench  is  carved  with  animals. 
Beginning  from  the  left,  the  right  side  of  this  carved  rail  has  a 
mythical  lion  or  Sdrdula  driven  by  a dwarf  who  holds  its  tail ; 
then,  a maned  tiger  with  a dwarf  holding  its  tail  and  brandishing 
a club  ; then  a dwarf-driven  bull ; and  lastly  a tiger.  On  the  left 
side  are  a tiger,  whose  tail  is  held  by  a dwarf  ; then  an  elephant ; 
then  an  animal  whose  face  is  broken,  probably  a stag  looking 
back  ; and  last  a tiger  whose  tail  is  held  by  a dwarf. 

On  the  return  of  the  back  wall  which  meets  this  carved  rail,  are, 
on  each  side,  two  male  and  female  figures,  like  the  figures  on  the 
front  screens  in  the  temple  caves  at  Kanheri  and  Karle.  In  the  left 
comer  are  two  standing  figures,  a man  five  feet  four  inches  high, 
and  a woman,  five  feet  two  inches  high,  including  their  headdresses, 
with,  at  the  right  lower  corner,  a boy  holding  the  woman’s  foot  as 
B 653-43 
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if  shampooing  it.  The  man  wears  a high  headdress,  earrings 
wristlets  and  armlets,  a waistcloth  and  waistband,  its  end  hanging 
over  his  right  thigh.  His  right  hand  is  raised  and  his  left  rests 
on  his  left  hip.  The  woman  wears  a curious  roundish  headdress 
and  large  earrings,  a pair  of  heavy  anklets  on  each  leg,  an 
armlet  and  wristlet  on  her  left  arm,  and  a wristlet  on  her  right  arm. 
Her  right  hand  rests  on  her  right  hip,  and  her  left  hand  is  laid  on  the 
boy’s  head.  The  boy  has  no  ornaments  and  seems  to  be  a servant. 
In  the  right  pair  of  figures  the  man  is  five  feet  four  inches  and 
the  woman  five  feet  high.  The  man  stands  to  the  right  of  the 
woman.  He  wears  a curious  high  headdress  in  eight  folds,  ear- 
rings, wristlets,  and  armlets  apparently  of  round  beads.  He  wears 
a waistcloth,  its  end  hanging  between  his  legs  and  showing  a highly 
ornamented  border,  and  a waistband  whose  end  hangs  along  his 
right  leg  and  also  shows  a rich  border.  His  left  hand  rests  on 
his  left  hip  and  his  right  hand  is  raised  above  his  head,  the  finger  ■ 
next  the  thumb  being  held  up  and  the  thumb  and  the  three  other 
fingers  closed.  The  woman  wears  a rich  headdress  like  an 
inverted  English  hat  with  flowing  drapery  below  it.  Between  the 
bottom  of  the  headdress  and  the  woman’s  brow  are  two  bands,  the 
upper  like  a roll  of  plaited  hair,  the  lower  like  an  ornamented  fillet, 
which  ends  over  her  right  ear  in  a metal  disc  Avith  four  pendants. 
The  right  hand  is  raised  shoulder-high  and  holds  three  lotus  stalks, 
whose  flowers  rise  high  over  her  head.  She  has  no  ornaments  on 
her  arms  or  neck,  but  heavy  earrings,  a waistband  of  metal  discs, 
and  on  each  leg  a pair  of  heavy  anklets,  the  lower  one  somewhat 
flat.  A band  of  cloth  is  fastened  round  the  waistbelt  in  front  and 
falls  between  the  legs. 

The  floor  of  the  antechamber  of  the  shrine  is  level  with  the  top 
of  the  bench  in  the  hall,  and  had  benches  on  the  inner  sides  of  the 
parapets.  At  the  left  end  is  a cell  with  a bench  on  the  right  side, 
and  above  the  bench  is  a hole,  eighteen  inches  square,  giving  en- 
trance into  a smaller  cell  filled  with  stones  and  rubbish.  A doorway 
about  nine  feet  wide  leads  into  the  shrine  in  which  is  a plain 
relic-shrine  or  cldghoba  reaching  to  near  the  roof,  and  joined  to  the 
roof  by  the  staff  of  the  umbrella  which  is  carvmd  on  the  rock  above. 
There  are  traces  of  plaster  and  painting  on  all  the  walls,  roofs,  and 
columns  of  this  cave. 

Cave  VII  is  close  to  cave  VI  and  five  feet  higher.  There  is 
a cistern  to  the  right  of  the  entrance.  The  cave  has  a plain  front 
court  with  steps  leading  to  the  entrance  at  the  left  end  of  the 
veranda.  The  veranda  has  two  eight-sided  columns  with  square 
bases  and  square  pilasters  with  the  usual  double-crescent  ornament. 
Between  the  pillars  is  a thin  plain  parapet  with  a seat  inside.  A 
door  in  the  back  of  the  veranda  to  the  right,  leads  into  a cell  with 
a stone  bench  along  the  left  wall.  The  walls  have  traces  of  plaster, 
and  the  door  has  sockets  for  a wooden  frame.  In  the  right  end  of 
the  veranda  is  a bench  in  a recess. 

On  the  left  end  wall  is  an  inscription  in  four  lines,  very  deeply  and 
clearly  cut  on  a smooth  surface,  and  entire.  It  has  been  translated  : 

‘ The  meritorious  gift  of  a cave  by  the  physician  Somadeva,  the  son  of  the 
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Ma'makavejiya  physician  and  -worshipner  Isirakhita,  and  his  (Somadeva’s)  sons 
Na'ga,  Isiraknita,  and  Sivaghosa,  and  daughters  Isipa'lita',  Pusa',  Dhamma',  and 
Sapa’.’ 

Just  beyond  tbe  cistern  outside  of  tliis  cave  is  another  cistern, 
dry  and  broken,  with,  on  the  back  of  the  recess,  an  inscription  deeply 
cut  but  much  weather-worn.  The  latter  halves  of  the  first  two  lines 
are  indistinct ; the  third  letter  in  the  second  line  was  probably  pw, 
and  the  fifth  ku,  and  in  the  next  line  the  first  syllable  must  have 
been  mam.  The  inscription  has  been  translated  : 

‘ The  meritorious  gift  of  Mandava  Kuma'ra,  the  chief  of  the  Mandavas.*  ' 

Ca'tie  VIIT  is  just  beyond  the  second  cistern  of  cave  VII,  and 
three  feet  lower.  It  is  an  oblong  chamber,  with  a door  near  the 
right  end  and  a window  to  the  left,  which  are  now  broken  into  one. 
At  the  left  end  is  a stone  bench.  A door  in  the  back  towards  the 
right  leads  into  a cell  which  has  a bench  in  a short  recess  on  the 
left.  Half  the  length  of  this  bench  has  been  cut  to  a depth  of  one 
foot  seven  inches,  leaving  a front  three  inches  thick,  and  fitted  for 
receiving  a trap  lid  three  inches  thick  which  would  complete  the 
bench  and  form  a box  one  foot  nine  inches  square  and  one  foot  four 
inches  deep. 

Cave  IX  is  close  to  cave  VIII  and  six  feet  higher.  Entering 
from  the  left  side  of  the  court  is  a cell  with  a bench  along 
the  back ; the  front  wall  is  nearly  gone,  but  it  had  a window  to  the 
right  of  the  door.  In  the  right  wall  a window  and  door  lead 
into  the  veranda,  which  has  two  eight-sided  columns  with  cushion 
bases  and  capitals  and  plain  eight-sided  pilasters.  A large  door  at 
the  back,  with  sockets  for  a wooden  framework,  leads  into  a chamber 
with  a plain  relic-shrine  or  ddghoba,  whose  top  reaches  the  roof. 
The  walls  have  traces  of  plaster.  At  the  right  end  of  the  veranda, 
deeply  cut  on  a smooth  panel,  is  an  inscription,  which  has  been 
translated  : 
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‘The  meritorious  gift  of  a Chetiyaghara  (Sk.  Chaityagriha,  or  house  for  a 
relic-shrine)  by  Bhayila',  a Bra'hmani,  wife  of  the  BraTimana  Upa'saka  Ayitilu.’ 

Cave  X is  close  to  cave  IX  and  five  feet  lower.  It  has  a small 
front  court,  vrith  a broken  door  to  the  right  and  a large  window  to 
the  left  of  the  door.  Inside,  an  oblong  chamber  ojiens  to  the  right 
into  a cell,  with  a stone  bench  at  the  back.  Over  the  window  is  an 
inscription  deeply  cut  on  a rough  surface.  It  has  been  translated  : 

* The  meritorious  gift  of  a dwelling-cave  by  Sivapirita,  gardener,  son  of  the 
gardener  Vadiiuka.’ 

Cave  XI  is  close  to  cave  X and  two  feet  lower.  It  consists  of  an 
open  veranda,  the  right  and  back  walls  of  which  are  mostly  broken. 
In  the  back  wall  were  a door  and  window,  the  door  leading  into  an 
oblong  room  with  a bench  along  the  back  wall,  now  much  destroyed. 
On  the  right  end  wall  of  the  veranda  is  an  inscription  deeply 
cut  on  a smooth  panel,  part  of  which  is  broken.  The  giver  was 
the  daughter  of  a chief  or  Mahabhoja  of  the  family  or  town  of 
Mandava.  To  the  right  of  the  veranda  is  another  large,  plain,  open 
chamber. 


Cave  XII  is  close  to  cave  XI  and  on  the  same  level.  The- 
veranda  is  nearly  gone  except  a stone  bench  at  the  right  end. 
The  door  into  the  room  behind  has  sockets  for  a wooden  door-post. 
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and  to  the  left  of  the  door  is  a large  window,  partly  broken.  The 
inner  room  has  a bench  along  the  back  wall.  Over  the  recess  above 
the  veranda  bench  and  partly  on  the  back  wall  is  an  inscription, 
cut  on  a rough  surface  and  distinct,  but  injured  at  the  end  of  the 
lines.  It  has  been  translated : 

‘ The  dwelling-cave  of  Goyamma',  the  daughter  of  Ha'la,  the  royal  minister.* 

At  the  beginning  of  this  inscription  is  an  odd  representation  of  a 
lion. 

Cave  XIII  is  close  to  cave  XII  and  two  feet  higher.  It  has  an 
open  veranda  with  a short  bench  at  the  right  end,  and  steps 
leading  down  in  front  from  that  end.  In  the  back  wall  oE  the 
veranda  is  a door  and  a window  to  its  left.  The  door  leads  into  a 
square  chamber  with  a bench  at  the  back.  Over  the  window  in  the 
back  wall  of  the  veranda  is  an  inscription  badly  cut  on  a rough 
surface.  It  has  been  translated  : 

‘The  meritorious  gift  of  a dwelling-cave  by  Vijayanika',  daughter  of 
Maha'bhoja  Sadakara  Sudamsana.’ 

Cave  XIV  is  close  to  and  on  the  same  level  with  cave  XIII, 
It  is  similar  in  plan.  On  the  left  end  wall  and  round  the  back 
over  the  window  is  an  inscription  lightly  cut  on  a smooth  panel, 
but  distinct.  It  has  been  translated  : 

‘The  meritorious  gift  of  a dwelling-cave  by  Mahika  of  Karaha'kada*  a 
blacksmith  (lohakdra).’ 

About  five  feet  further  is  a large  open  cistern  still  holding  water. 
On  the  back  of  its  recess,  deeply  cut  on  a rough  surface,  is  a 
weather-worn  and  indistinct  inscription  which  has  been  translated  ; 

‘Of  the  merchant  Vasula, a bathing  cistern.’® 

About  twenty  feet  from  cave  XIV  is  a small  recess,  apparently 
a cistern,  nearly  filled  with  earth  and  roots,  with  an  inscription  on 
the  back  of  it,  cut  on  a very  rough  weather-worn  surface.  It  has 
not  been  deciphered.  About  twenty-five  feet  further  is  a cell-like 
recess  nearly  filled  with  earth  and  boulders. 

Cave  X F is  about  fifty-five  yards  beyond  cave  XIV  and  twenty 
feet  higher.  It  is  a temple  cave.  In  front  is  the  veranda  with 
four  plain  eight-sided  pillars,  one  of  which  is  broken ; at  the  ends  are 
square  pilasters  with  the  usual  double-crescent  ornament.  At  each 
end  of  the  veranda  is  a cell  with  a bench  along  the  back.  A wide 
doorway  in  the  middle  of  the  back  wall  of  the  veranda  leads  into 
the  shrine  which  has  a plain  relic-shrine  or  ddghoba,  the  top  of 
which  is  against  the  roof.  There  are  traces  of  plaster  on  the  walls 
and  roof  and  of  painting  on  the  columns.  On  the  left  end  of  the 
back  wall,  over  the  left  cell  door  and  below  the  roof,  is  an  inscription 
in  one  long  line.  It  is  deeply  cut  on  a smooth  surface,  and  very 
distinct.  It  has  been  translated  : 

‘ The  meritorious  gift  of  a relic-shrine  house  or  Chetit/aghara  and  cell  by  Ka'madata 
the  Adhagachhaka,  the  son  of  Ahila,  when  Velidata  son  of  Kochi  was  Maha'bhoja 
Mandava ; and  by  his  wife  Velidata'  the  meritorious  gift  of  a cell.’ 


1 Karahilkada  is  the  modem  Karliiid  in  Satd.ra,  a snb-diviaional  town  and  a Hindu 
place  of  pil^image,  with  sixty-three  Buddhist  caves  in  its  neighbourhood. 

® A bathing  cistern  is  generally  a large  cistern,  where  the  monks  could  bathe.  It 
is  usually  open  above,  with  steps  leading  to  the  water’s  edge. 
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Caves  XVI  to  XIX  are  about  thirty  feet  above  the  level  of  cave  Chapt^XIV. 
XV  and  between  caves  XIV  and  XV,  but  further  back  towards  the  Places  of  Interest 
top  of  the  hill.  They  are  numbered  from  left  to  right  as  an  upper  Caves. 

range. 

Gave  XVI  has  a cistern  with  good  water  to  the  left  of  the  Caves  X\ I- XIX, 
entrance  to  the  court  and  another  to  the  right.  The  court  is  plain 
with  a low  bench  across  the  front  of  the  cave  which  is  an  oblong 
chamber  with  door  and  window  and  a bench  at  the  left  end.  A 
door,  near  the  left  end  of  the  chamber,  leads  into  a cell  with  a bench 
along  its  left  wall.  There  are  traces  of  plaster  on  the  walls  of  the 
chamber  and  cell.  There  are  three  inscriptions  in  this  cave.^  One 
in  the  back  wall  of  the  front,  between  the  door  and  the  window, 
is  in  six  lines  very  deeply  cut  and  distinct.  It  has  been  ti’anslated  : 

‘ To  tne  Perfect ! Tlie  meritorious  gift  of  a dwelling-cave  by  the  nun  Sapila^ 
the  female  disciple  of  the  reverend  monk  Vijaya,  with  Lohita' and  Venhuya  ana 
her  (Sapila'’s)  female  disciple  Bodhi.’ 

The  second  inscription  is  on  the  back  of  the  recess  of  the  cistern 
to  the  left  of  the  entrance  to  the  court.  It  seems  to  have  had  three 
lines,  but  only  the  last  line  is  distinct.  The  others  have  peeled 
off.  The  last  line  has  been  translated  "and  all,  of  the  female  disciple 
Bodhi.-*  On  the  back  of  the  recess  of  the  corresponding  right  hand 
cistern  is  the  third  inscription,  deeply  cut  but  weather-worn  and 
broken,  though  fairly  distinct.  It  has  been  translated  : 

‘ The  meritorious  gift  of  a cistern  by  tbe  gardener  Muguda'(sa).’ 

Cave  XVII  is  on  the  same  level,  and  about  seven  feet  to  the  right 
of  the  right-hand  cistern  of  cave  XVI.  It  is  very  like  cave  XVI, 
except  that  it  has  a large  window  to  the  left  of  the  door.  The 
doorway  has  no  sockets  for  a wooden  framework.  The  walls  have 
traces  of  plaster.  The  right  end  of  the  veranda  is  broken  into  the 
veranda  of  the  next  cave.  On  the  back  wall  of  the  front  chamber, 
close  to  the  ceiling,  and  to  the  left  of  the  cell  door,  is  an  inscription 
in  one  line,  deeply  cut  on  a smooth  but  decayed  surface.  It  has  been 
translated  : 

* Tbe  meritorious  gift  of  a dwelling  cave  by  Na'ga  the  trader  and  house-holder 
who son  of  Sva^i ’ 

Cave  XVIII  is  close  to,  and  on  the  same  level  as  cave  XVII, 
but  there  is  no  bench  or  step  into  the  veranda.  The  door  is 
between  two  large  windows  and  there  is  a bench  at  the  left  end. 

The  cell  at  the  back,  towards  the  right  end,  had  a large  window 
which  is  now  broken  into  the  door.  There  was  also  a bench  along 
the  back  wall.  Both  the  doors  have  sockets  for  wooden  frames  and 
there  are  traces  of  plaster  on  the  walls.  On  the  back  wall  of  the 
veranda  to  the  left,  and  close  under  the  roof,  is  a deeply  cut  and 
distinct  inscription  which  has  been  translated  5 

‘ The  meritorious  gift  of  a dwelling  cave  by  "Vasulanaka  the  merchant.’ 

Cave  XIX  is  close  to  cave  XVIII  and  a foot  and  a half  higher. 

It  has  a plain  court  thirteen  feet  -wide.  The  veranda,  like  that  of 
cave  XVII,  is  fourteen  feet  nine  inches  wide  by  six  feet  six  inches 
deep.  There  is  a door  to  the  right  and  a large  window  to  the  left, 
with  a rough  square  pillar  between  them.  At  the  left  end  is  a passage 
br  half-cell,  three  feet  nine  inches  wide,  with,  in  a recess  on  the  right 
side,  a bench  six  feet  two  inches  long  by  two  feet  three  inches  broad. 
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To  the  right  a door  In  the  back  leads  into  a cell  six  feet  nine  inches 
square  with,  in  a recess  at  the  back,  a bench  four  feet  eight  inches 
long.  Both  doors  have  sockets  for  a wooden  framework  and  there 
are  traces  of  plaster  on  the  walls. 

Cave  XX  is  about  fifty-seven  yards  to  the  right  of  cave  XIX 
and  ten  feet  higher.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  get  at.  The  front  of 
the  veranda  and  most  of  the  back  wall  are  gone.  There  is  a door 
in  the  middle  of  the  back  wall,  and  a window  to  the  left  of  the  door 
opens  into  a small  square  room. 

Gave  XXI  is  about  twenty-seven  yards  to  the  right  of  cave  XX 
and  five  feet  higher  than  cave  XIX.  The  court  is  plain  and  the 
veranda  has  two  roughly  hewn  square  pillars.  A doorway  in  the 
middle  of  the  back  wall  of  the  veranda  leads  into  an  unfinished 
chamber,  with  a square  mass  in  the  centre  of  the  back  wall,  which 
was  probably  intended  to  be  carved  into  a relic-shrine  or  cldghoha. 
To  the  left  of  the  entrance  is  a filled-up  cistern  with  an  inscription 
in  two  lines  on  the  back  of  its  recess.  It  has  been  deeply  cut  but  is 
weather-worn.  It  has  been  translated  : 

‘ The  meritorious  gift  of  a cistern  by  the  merchant  Vasulanaka.’ 

Cave  XXII  is  close  to  cave  XXI  and  three  feet  lower.  In 
front  is  a court  with  a bench  to  the  left.  A door  to  the  right  and 
a window  to  the  left  are  now  broken  into  one.  Inside  is  a chamber 
with  a bench  at  the  back.  Between  this  cave  and  cave  XXIII  is  a 
cistern  in  a recess  with  good  water. 

Cave  XXIII  is  close  beyond  the  cistern  and  on  the  same  level 
as  cave  XXII.  A central  door  and  two  large  windows  open  into 
an  outer  oblong  room.  At  the  back  of  this  oblong  room  is  a nearly 
square  room  with  a door  and  window  and  a bench  in  a recess  at  the 
back.  Over  the  left  window  is  an  inscription  in  two  lines  cut  on  a 
rough  surface.  It  has  been  translated  : 

‘ The  meritorious  gift  of  a cave  by  Sivadata',  the  mother  of  Pusanaka  and 
second*  (wife  or  daughter)  of  Vehamita,  the  trader.’ 

Gave  XXIV  is  twelve  feet  to  the  right  of  cave  XXIII  and  ten 
feet  higher.  It  is  similar  in  plan  to  cave  XXIII ; only  the  front 
room  or  veranda  is  broken  and  the  bench  in  the  recess  is  on  the 
right  wall  of  the  inner  cell.  To  the  right  of  the  door  and  partly  on 
the  inner  end  is  a weather-worn  and  indistinct  inscription.  It  has 
been  translated  : 

‘ Prom  the  trader  Achalada'sa’s  son  Asa'lamita,  the  meritorious  gift  of  a cave 
and  a path  (P)’ 

Cave  XXV  is  close  to  cave  XXIV  and  on  the  same  level.  The 
front  of  the  veranda  is  gone.  There  is  a bench  at  the  left  end  of  the 
veranda.  In  the  back  wall  is  a door  and  a large  window  opening 
into  a chamber  with  a benched  recess  at  the  back. 

Cave  XXVI  is  close  to  cave  XXV,  part  of  the  wall  between 
being  broken.  At  the  right  end  of  the  veranda  is  a bench.  In 
the  back  wall  a door  and  a window  open  into  a small  plain  chamber. 


1 The  word  in  the  original  is  Bitiyakil  (Sk.  Dv-itiyaki),  that  is  the  second, 
probably  meaning  the  wife  or  second  person  in  the  household,  possibly  the  daughter. 
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Linga'na  or  the  Ling-shaped  fort,  fourteen  miles  north-east  Chap^XIV. 
of  MahM,  abuts  on  the  main  line  of  the  Sahyadns  half  \vay  Places  of  Interest, 
between  Ray  gad  and  Torna.  The  fortified  rock  is  about  2969  feet  linoAnaFort. 
hio-h  with  an  ascent  of  four  miles,  the  first  half  easy,  the  second 
steep  and  difficult.  Its  rock-cut  steps  have  been  destroyed,  and  the 
fort  is  almost  inaccessible.  The  top  of  the  fortified  rock  is  nearly  2o00 
feet  square.  No  fortifications  or  buildings  remain.  But  there  are  said 
to  be  traces  of  a grain  store  and  some  cisterns.  Under  the  Marathds 
Lingdiia  was  used  as  a penal  settlement  in  which  prisoners  were 
confined  in  rock  dungeons,  one  dungeon  being  able  to  hold  fitty 

Thirand  Birvadi  fort  in  Roha  were  built  by  Shivaji  in^  1648,  to 
secure  the  central  Konkan  against  the  attacks  of  the  Sidi.  It  was 
taken  by  Colonel  Prother  in  1818.2 

Loha'ra  village  in  the  Mahad  sub-division,  eight  miles  south  of  Lohara. 
Mahad,  to  the  right  of  and  close  to  the  Mahfid-Polfidpur  road,  has  a 
small  wooden  temple  of  Mahadev  on  an  old  plinth,  round  which  are 
several  square  monumental  pillars  or  battle-stones,  five  or  six  feet 
hio'h,  with  sculptured  panels  on  the  faces  as  at  Mathvad.  There  is 
also  a Sati  stone,  with  the  female  arm  bent  below  the  elbow,  and 
two  figures  of  a man  and  a woman. 

Maha'd,  north  latitude  18°  6'  and  east  longitude  73°  29',  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Mahad  sub-division,  had,  in  1881,  6804  people 
and  a municipal  income  of  £285  (Rs.  2850).  The  town  lies  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Sfivitri  river  thirty-four  miles  east  of  Bankot, 
just  above  its  meeting  with  the  Gandhari.  At  high  water  spring  tides 
vessels  drawing  less  than  nine  feet,  and,  at  all  times  of  the  tide, 
canoes  can  pass  a mile  above  Mahad.  The  sixteen  miles  above  the 
Ratnao-iri  town  of  Mahapral  are  extremely  difficult,  and  a small 
boat,  if  it  fails  to  leave  Mahad  within  an  hour  of  high  water,  will 
hardly  get  further  than  Dasgaon  a distance  of  about  eight  miles.  Ihe 
ten  miles  below  Dasgaon  are  also  very  difficult.  Sailing  boats  often 
spend  three  or  four  days  in  working  from  Mahfipral  to  Mahad.  The 
eighteen  miles  west  of  Mahapral  can  be  passed  at  all  times  by  vessels 
of  five  tons  (20  Ichandis).  Steam  launches  do  not  go  further  than 
Ddscraon.  Above  Dasgaon  boats  drawing  two  feet  six  inches  can  go 
to  the  ilnhale  hot  springs  at  low  water  spring  tides.  From  here 
navigation  is  tidal,  but  at  high  water  spring  tides  boats  drawing  six 
feot  cau  go  a mils  above  Mahad.  Almost  across  the  river,  opposite 
Mahfid,  is  a bar  of  rock  and  the  channel  is  narrow  and  under  the 
left  bank.  In  the  pool  above  Mahad  there  is  never  less  than  eight 
feet  of  water.3  -ppe  of  the  tide  is  about  two  miles  above  Mahad. 

To  improve  inland  communication,  and  give  an  impetus  to  inland 
traffic  from  MaliM  and  other  Kolfiba  marts,  a railway  has  been 
suggested  from  Kalyfin  to  Mahad  a distance  of  about  ninety  nules, 
with  stations  at  Taloja,  Panvel,  and  Apte  in  Thana,  and  at  Pen, 

Vfishi,  Nagothna,  Kolad  or  Roha  Road,  Mangaon,  Goregaon,  Dasgaon, 
and  Mahad  in  Kolaba.'^  

1 Mr  T S.  Hamilton,  C.S.,  and  Mr,  H.  Kennedy.  Bombay  Miscellany,  I.  11. 

» Bombay  Courier,  6th  June  1881.  » Mr.  W.  F.  Sinclair,  G.S. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Sinclair,  20th  January  1883. 
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The  1881  census  showed  1202  houses  and  6804  people,  of 
whom  5695  were  Hindus,  1086  Musalmans,  three  Beni-IsrdeLs,  and 
twenty  Others. 

Mahdd  is  said  to  have  been  once  known  by  the  name  of 
Mahikdvati.^  Its  situation  at  the  head  of  the  main  channel  of  the 
Savitri,  and  the  group  of  early  (about  a.d.  100)  Buddhist  caves  in 
Pale  hill  about  two  miles  to  the  north-west  of  the  town,  and  two 
groups  equally  old  at  Kol  about  a mile  to  the  south,  mark  Mahdd  as 
an  early  trade  centre.  The  caves  are  considered  to  date  from  the 
first  to  the  third  century  after  Christ,  and  the  town,  or  more 
properly  the  suburb,  of  Pale,  seems  to  be  mentioned  in  Ptolemy 
(A.D.  150)  as  Balipatna,  and  in  the  Periplus,  about  a hundred  years 
later,  as  Palaipatmai.'^ 

In  1538  De  Castro  mentioned  it  as  a large  town  with  a great 
trade  in  wheat.  The  Savitri  was  also  called  the  river  of  honey, 
because  honey  was  a great  article  of  trade.^  During  the  latter  part 
of  the  seventeenth  century  its  nearness  to  Raygad,  Shivaji’s  capital, 
increased  the  importance  of  Mahad.  Shivaji  often  lived  at  Mahad. 
In  1651,  a party  of  troops  in  the  interest  of  the  Moghals  and 
under  the  command  of  one  Bdji  Shamrdj,  attempted  to  make  Shivaji 
prisoner,  but  he  was  informed  of  the  design,  and  marched  against  them 
and  put  them  to  flight.^  In  1656,  by  building  the  fort  of  Pratapgad 
just  beyond  the  southern  limit  of  Kolaba,  Shivaji  gained  command 
of  the  pass  leading  from  the  Deccan  to  Mahdd,  and  secured  a retreat 
to  the  Konkan.  In  1682,  when  Dadaji  Raghunath  retired  defeated 
from  Janjira,  the  Sidi  made  constant  inroads  into  the  neighbourhood 
of  Mahad,  destroying  cows,  carrying  off  women,  and  burning  villages. 
He  even  forced  his  way  into  the  tovm  of  Mahdd  and  captured 
Dadaji  Raghunath’s  wife.^  In  1771  Forbes  found  Mahdd  a fortified 
large  and  populous  town.®  In  1796  Nana  Fadnavis,  unable  to 
prevent  the  accession  of  Bdjirdv,  fled  to  the  Konkan,  and  at  Mahdd 
collected  an  army  of  10,000  men.'^  In  the  month  of  October  1796 
Nana  concluded  a treaty  with  the  Nizdm  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
English  on  the  other.  Under  this  treaty,  which  is  knowm  as  the 
treaty  of  Mahdd,  Bdjirdv  was  enthroned  as  Peshwa  and  Ndna 
Fadnavis  returned  to  Poona  as  minister.  In  1802,  when  Holkar 
occupied  Poona,  Bdjirdv  fled  with  from  6000  to  8000  men  to  Rdygad 
and  thence  to  Mahdd,  and  took  refuge  in  the  fortress  of  that  place.® 
From  Mahad  Bdjirdv  despatched  letters  to  the  Bombay  Government, 
requesting  that  ships  might  be  sent  to  convey  him  and  his  followers 
to  Bombay.  He  was  anxious  to  send  his  family,  and  the  families 
of  his  attendants,  to  Suvarndurg  in  Ratndgiri ; but  the  command- 
ant of  the  fort  refused  to  receive  them.  Khanderdv  Rdstia,  the 


^ Mr.  A.  T.  Crawford,  C.S.  At  the  junction  of  the  Sdvitri  and  the  Gdndhdri  is 
a mosque  still  known  as  the  Maika  or  Mahika  mosque  which  occupies  the  site  of,  and 
is  probably  built  of  the  stones  of,  a Hemddpanti  temple.  The  mosque  seems  to  Iiavo 
been  turned  into  a battery  and  to  have  undergone  a cannonade  from  down  stream. 
Mr.  W.  F.  Sinclair,  C.S.  ^ Bertius’  Ptolemy,  1S>8 ; McCrindle’s  Periplus,  129. 

® Dom  Jodo  de  Castro  Primeiro  Roteiro  da  Costa  da  India,  41. 

* Grant  Dufl’s  Mardthds,  65.  ® Ditto  139. *  * Forbes’  Oriental  Memoirs,  I.  200. 

^ Grant  Duff’s  Mardthds,  525  ; Nairne’s  Konkan,  107. 

® Maxwell’s  Life  of  Wellington,  I.  119 ; Grant  Dull’s  MardthAs,  528,  558. 
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governor  or  sarsuhhedar  of  the  Konkan,  joined  him  at  Mahaxl  Chapter  XIV. 
from  Bassein.  On  hearing  that  Holkar  was  on  his  way  down  the  places  of  Interest, 
Par  pass,  the  Peshwa  tied  to  Suvarndurg,  while  some  of  his  mahId. 
followers  took  refuge  in  the  English  factory  at  Foi’t  Victoria  or 
Bitnkot.^  On  the  24th  of  April  1818  the  force  under  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Prother  seems  to  have  occupied  Mahdd  without  opposition. 

In  1820  Mahcld  is  described  as  standing  at  the  foot  of  a 
principal  pass  through  the  mountain  leading  to  Poona,  and  as 
the  emporium  of  the  Bdnkot  river  where  all  merchandise  whether 
leaving  or  entering  the  river  was  embarked.  There  was  a large 
Vanjari  traffic,  caravans  of  pack-bullocks  coming  from  the  Deccan 
to  be  laden  with  rice  and  salt.® 

Mahad  has  still  a large  export  and  import  trade.  The  imports 
are  fresh  and  salted  fish  from  Malabdr,  Goa,  and  the  South 
Konkan,  fresh  fish  from  the  North  Konkan,  and  dates,  sugar,  iron, 
piece  goods,  kerosiue  oil,  and  cloth  from  Bombay.  The  exports 
are  onions,  garlic,  coriander,  potatoes,  groundnuts,  molasses, 
turmeric,  linseed  oil,  and  myrobalans  to  Bombay.  Considerable 
quantities  of  rice  go  east  through  the  Varanda  pass  to  the  Deccan  and 
also  south  to  Ratnagiri.  Particulars  collected  during  the  present  fair 
season  (1883)  showed  an  average  daily  traffic  of  about  twenty-five 
tons  down  stream  and  about  eighteen  up  stream.  The  average 
yearly  trade  during  the  five  years  ending  1881-82  was  valued  at 
£83,747  (Rs.  8,37,470),  of  which  £34,394  (Rs.  3,43,940)  were  exports 
and  £49,353  (Rs.  4,93,530)  were  imports.^  Besides  the  sub- 
divisional  establishments,  Mahad  has  a subordinate  judge’s  court, 
a dispensary,  a library,  and  two  vernacular  schools  for  boys. 

Pale  village,  almost  a suburb  of  Mahad  about  two  miles  north- 
west, has  a group  of  twenty-nine  Buddhist  caves  of  about  the  first 
or  second  century  after  Christ. 

Pale  is  probably  the  Balipatna* *  of  Ptolemy  (a.d.  150)  and  the  Caves. 

Palaipatmai  of  the  Periplus  (a.d.  247).^  PMe  next  appears  as 
Valipavana  or  Palipattana,  in  a copperplate  of  Anantdev,  the 
fourteenth  prince  of  the  northern  Silahara  family  (a.d.  1094)  where 
it  is  mentioned  as  the  native  place  of  the  chief  minister.  No 
further  mention  of  Pale  has  been  traced  till  1774,  when  Forbes 
wrote : “ The  excavated  mountain  is  about  a mile  from  the  town 
of  Marre  (MahM),  of  great  height  and  difficult  ascent.  Like  the 
excavations  at  Salsette  and  Elephanta  there  are  temples  and 
habitations  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock.  The  principal  temple  is 
sixty  feet  long,  thirty  broad,  and  ten  in  height ; the  roof  and 
sides  are  not  ornamented,  but  at  the  termination  is  a large  image, 
seated  on  a throne  with  a smaller  figure  on  each  side,  and  two 


1 Grant  DufiTs  Mar^ith^is,  558,  in  Nairne’s  Konkan,  107. 

2 Revenue  Diary  142,  p.  2572. 

2 The  details  are  : Exports,  1877-78,  £42,382  ; 1878-79,  £44,373  ; 1879-80,  £44,092  ; 
1880-81,  £21,562  ; 1881-82,  £19,560.  Imports,  1877-78  £66,509  ; 1878-79,  £52,421  ; 
1879-80,  £55,559  ; 1880-81,  £38,302  ; 1881-82,  £33,973. 

* This  account  of  the  Pdle  and  Kol  caves  is  prepared  from  Dr.  Burgess’  notes  in 
Bombay  Archaeological  Survey,  Separate  Pamphlet,  X.  1-3  and  Report,  IV.  18-19. 

® Bertius’  Ptolemy,  198  ; McCrindle’s  Periplus,  128.  The  Patna  of  Ptolemy  and 
Patmai  of  the  Periplus  are  the  Sanskrit  Pattan  a city, 
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mutilated  animals  under  his  feet ; the  light  is  admitted  through  a 
range  of  pillars  forming  a grand  entrance.”^ 

The  caves  are  cut  in  the  almost  perpendicular  scarp  of  the  hill 
and  face  east.  The  first  twenty  are  in  the  upper  scarp  and  the 
remaining  eight  about  thirty  feet  lower. 

Beginning  from  the  south  end  of  the  series,  Cave  I is  thelargest  and 
perhaps  one  of  the  latest  of  the  group.  Its  veranda,  fifty-three  feet 
by  eight,  is  supported  by  six  pillars  and  two  end  pilasters.  Of  these 
only  the  south  pilaster  and  the  next  pillar  have  been  finished  ; the 
others  are  merely  blocked  out  square  masses.  The  finished  pilaster 
has  a narrow  band  of  leaf  ornament  at  the  top,  and  another 
similar  band  about  three  feet  from  the  bottom,  with  a line  of 
beads  or  flowers  over  the  lower  band.  The  finished  pillar  is  square 
at  the  base  to  a height  of  three  feet ; above  this  is  an  eight-sided 
band  six  inches  broad,  then  three  feet  two  inches  of  the  shaft  is 
sixteen-sided,  returning  through  another  eight-sided  band  to  the 
square  form.  Three  doors  and  two  windows  in  the  back  wall  of 
the  veranda  open  into  a large  hall  fifty-seven  feet  wide  along  the 
front  wall  and  sixty-two  feet  at  the  back,  by  about  thirty-four 
feet  deep,  with  an  average  height  of  ten  feet  four  inches.  Round 
all  four  sides  of  the  hall  runs  a low  bench.  In  the  south  wall 
four  cells  have  been  begun  but  none  of  them  are  finished.  In  the 
back  wall,  at  each  end,  are  the  beginnings  of  four  more  ^ cells, 
while  in  the  centre  is  the  entrance  to  the  shrine,  with  a window 
at  each  side.  The  shrine  measures  twenty  feet  by  seventeen  and 
has  a square  mass  of  rock  in  the  centre  rising  to  the  roof.  On 
the  front  of  this  mass  of  rock  is  sculptured  an  image  of  Buddha 
seated  with  wheel  and  deer  beneath,  fly- whisk  bearers  at  his  side, 
and  demigods  or  vidyddharas  above.  On  the  south  and  north 
faces  are  other  fly- whisk  bearers  and  on  the  back  face  is  roughly 
blocked  out  the  form  of  a sitting  Buddha.  Everything  about  this 
cave  shows  that  it  was  left  unfinished.  In  front  of  cave  I,  at  a 
lower  level  are  three  reservoirs,  each  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet 
square.  Two  have  small  square  entrances,  the  third  is  perhaps 
partly  broken.  Cave  II.  is  close  to  the  north  above  cave  I.^  It 
has  two  pillars  in  front  of  a small  veranda,  15'  7"^  broad  by  3'' 
deep,  which  gives  access  to  a small  unfinished  cell,  7'  square  and  o'  6" 
high. 

Cave  III.  is  close  to  cave  II.  It  has  been  very  carefully  finished, 
and  is  the  most  perfect  of  the  series.  In  front  is  a raised 
veranda,  beyond  the  front  of  which  the  rock  projects  a good  deal 
giving  ample  shade.  In  the  veranda  are  two  pillars  with  square 
bases  and  eight-sided  shafts.  At  the  right  end  of  the  veranda 
is  an  irregular  recess  containing  a seat  beaded  and  with  pilaster's. 
There  are  beaded  seats  also  inside  the  veranda  curtain.  The  wall 
of  the  veranda  has  been  plastered  and  panelled  in  the  Muhammadan 
window  pattern.  A door,  with  sockets  for  a wooden  frame,  in 


1 Oriental  Memoirs,  I.  201 . Niebuhr’s  (1764)  reference  (Voyage  en  Arable,  II.  33  - 34) 
to  a great  temple  or  twenty-five  houses  with  rooms  cut  in  the  rock  not  far  from 
Fort  Victoria  or  Bilnkot  probably  refers  to  the  Plile  caves, 
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the  back  wall  of  the  veranda  leads  to  a chamber,  17'  long  by  8'  6" 
deep  and  7'  high.  The  chamber  has  a stone  bench  in  the  right 
end,  the  edge  of  which  is  beaded  and  at  the  ends  are  moulded 
pilasters.  From  the  right  side  of  the  court  of  this  cave,  in  front, 
stairs  led  to  cave  IV.  and  to  the  reservoirs  in  front  of  cave  I. 
These  stairs  are  now  broken  away.  Caves  IV.  and  V.  are  at  a 
considerably  lower  level.  Cave  IV.  has  two  broken  pillars  in  front 
of  the  veranda.  A door  in  the  back  wall,  with  sockets  for  posts 
in  the  floor  and  ceiling,  leads  into  a small  room  (12'  x 7'  X 6'  6") 
and  cell  behind  (6'  x 6'  9").  On  the  north  or  right  wall  was  a 
large  inscription  about  3'10"x2'  but  only  a few  letters  here  and 
there  can  be  traced.  Cav'e  V.  consists  of  a veranda  and  a hall. 
The  veranda,  15'  1"  broad  and  4'  9"  deep,  has  two  eight-sided 
columns  with  bases  20''  square  and  two  square  pilasters  with  the 
usual  double-horn  ornament.  The  veranda  wall  has  been  hewn 
very  smooth  and  there  is  a curtain  between  the  pillars  and 
pilasters  with  bench  inside.  A door  in  the  back  wall  of  the 
veranda  with  sockets  leads  to  a rough  clay-plastered  hall,  15'  6" 
square  and  7'  3"  high.  An  18"  high  bench  with  plain  beading 
runs  round  three  sides.  Cave  VI.  is  a recess  in  the  rock,  perhaps  an 
unfinished  cave,  on  about  the  same  level  as  the  cisterns  in  front  of 
cave  I.  Cave  VII.  is  a larger  roughly  finished  cell  with  veranda, 
with  a cistern  to  the  left  of  the  front,  half  filled  with  mud.  Cave 


VIII.  is  a larger  irregular  excavation  with  a veranda. 

Cave  IX.  is  a chaitya  or  temple-cave  and  is  one  of  the 
largest  of  the  group.  It  consists  of  a veranda,  a middle  hall 
with  cells  in  the  side  walls,  and  a shrine  with  a ddglioha  behind. 
The  two  pillars  in  front  of  the  veranda  are  destroyed, 
but  part  of  the  capital  of  one  still  attached  to  the  ceiling  and 
portions  of  the  bases,  show  that  they  were  of  the  old  pot  or  lota 
shape  like  the  pillars  in  Nasik  cave  X.  and  in  some  of  the  Junnar 
caves.  There  is  also  a pilaster  on  either  side  with  the  usual 
doulDle-horn  ornament.  The  hall,  27'  wide  23'  9"  deep  and  9'  2' 
high,  has  a bench  running  along  the  back  and  side  walls.  The 
right  and  left  walls  of  the  .hall  have  in  each  a row  of  three  cells 
with  grooved  doors  and  benches  along  their  back  wall  In  the 
back  wall  are  the  shrine  in  the  middle  and  on  either  side  a cell 
with  bench  along  the  back  wall.  The  shrine  is  a large  recess  about 
15'  square,  with  in  front  of  it  large  holes  as  if  for  a screen.  The 
shrine  once  contained  a relic-shrine,  or  ddglioha,  of  which  the 
only  traces  are  the  umbrella  left  in  the  roof  and  the  rough  surface 
of  the  floor.  On  the  back  wall  is  an  inscription  of  four  lines  and 
two  letters  which  from  the  form  of  the  letters  appears  to  be  of 
about  a.d.130.  It  has  been  translated  ; 

‘ To  th.e  Perfect  one ! Prince  Ka'nablioa  "VTienupa'lita’s  dwelling-cave,  chapel  and 
eight  (8)  cells ; this  much  work  is  endowed,  and  two  (2)  cisterns  on  each  side 
of  the  dwelling-cave,  also  a path  connected  with  the  dwelling-cave,  is  presented. 
This  is  the  meritorius  gift  of  that  Kuma'ra  (prince). 
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1 Kdnabhoa  VhenupAlita  is  Sk.  Kdnabhoja  VishnupAlita.  The  titles  KumAra  and 
Kdnablioja  show  that  VishnupAlita  was  of  royal  family.  KAnabhoja,,  corresponding 
to  the  Mahjlbhoja  of  the  Kuda  inscriptions,  was  probably  the  title  oi  a family  which 
ruled  in  and  about  Mahdd  or  Pdlepattan. 
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Cave  X.  is  south  from  and  above  the  level  of  cave  IX.  In  front 
of  the  veranda  which  is  15'  7"  long  and  3'  11"  broad,  are  two 
eight-sided  pillars  with  end  pilasters.  A door,  with  a small  square 
window  on  either  side,  leads  into  a hall  15'  3"  x 6'  9",  which  has 
a cell  behind  it.  Cave  XI.  is  like  cave  IX.,  but,  between  the 
pillars  and  pilasters,  is  a low  curtain  carved  on  the  outside  with 
the  rail  pattern,  but  much  destroyed.  Caves  XII.  and  XIII.  have 
each  two  eight-sided  pillars  and  two  pilasters  in  front  of  the 
veranda  and  inside  an  oblong  hall  with  a stone  bench.  Cave 

XIV.  is  under  cave  XIII.  and  is  similar  in  plan  to  cave  X.  Cave 

XV.  consists  of  a veranda  and  a cell  10'  x 6'  9".  Cave  XVI.  is  a 
recess  4'  deep  containing  a relic-shrine  or  ddghoba  in  half  relief, 
6'  2"  high  and  4'  in  diameter.  The  plinth  of  the  relic-shrine  is 
surrounded  at  the  upper  edge  by  a plain  rail  pattern,  and  the  tee 
is  crowned  by  five  thin  slabs  or  plates,  the  top  plate  touching  the 
roof.  Cave  XVII.  consists  of  a veranda  21'  3"  long  and  5'  2" 
broad  with  two  broken  eight-sided  pillars.  A door  in  the  back 
wall  of  the  veranda,  with  a large  square  window  on  each  .side, 
leads  into  a hall  18'  8"  deep  by  15'  broad  and  8'  high.  The  hall 
has  a bench  along  the  back  and  side  walls  and  a cell  off  the  east 
end  of  the  south  wall.  Cave  XVIII.  is  unfinished ; the  veranda 
has  two  square  pillars  blocked  out,  but  the  hall  is  only  begun. 
Cave  XIX.  is  similar  to  caves  IV.  and  XIV. ; Cave  XX.  is  in  the 
same  style,  but  the  cell  is  unfinished ; Cave  XXI.  is  only  the 
beginning  of  a cave. 

In  the  lower  scarp,  about  thirty  feet  below  caves  I - XXI,  is  a 
group  of  eight  caves.  Cave  XXII.,  at  the  south  end  of  the  group, 
is  a small  room  or  shrine  9'  4"  deep  by  8'  5"  broad  and  7'  high, 
with  a plain  relic-shrine  in  the  middle,  4'  8"  in  diameter,  the 
top  of  its  capital  reaching  to  the  roof.  Round  the  upper  edge  of 
the  plinth  of  the  relic-shrine  is  a band  of  rail  pattern.  On  the 
north  wall  is  carved  a figure  of  Buddha,  seated  with  dangling 
legs  with  attendant  fly-vdiisk  bearers,  and  demigods,  the  latter 
holding  a crown  or  mitre  over  his  head.  Over  the  demigod.s,  a 
flower  wreath  or  torana  comes  out  of  the  mouths  of  alligators 
on  either  side.  Tliese  images  are  a later  addition,  the  work  of 
Mahayana  Buddhists  of  about  the  fifth  or  sixth  century.  In  the 
south  wall  is  a cell  with  a stone  bench.  Cave  XXIIL  is  a plain 
veranda  with  a cell  containing  a stone  bench.  Cave  XXiV.  is 
a copy  of  cave  XI.  with  the  rail  pattern  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
veranda  curtain.  The  veranda  is  1 5'  2"  long  and  4'  9"  broad,  and 
the  hall,  which  has  a square  window  on  each  side  of  the  door, 
is  14'  10"xfi'  7"  with  a stone  bench  in  the  north  end.  Cave  XXV. 
was  a chamber  of  which  the  front  has  fallen.  There  arc  two  cells 
in  the  back  wall  of  the  chamber.  Cave  XXVI.  is  a cell  9'  3"  by 
7'  10"  with  a square  windoM^  Cave  XXVII.  is  a room  with  a 
window  on  each  side  of  the  door  and  a cell  at  the  back  with  stone 
benches  in  both.  Cave  XXVIII.  consists  of  a veranda  16'  9" 
broad  by  4'  9"  deep  wdtli  in  front  two  eight-sided  pillars  and 
pilasters,  and  a hall  17'  3"  bj'  8'  3"  with  a cell  at  the  north  end  of 
the  back  wall.  Outside  the  veranda,  on  the  north,  is  an  in.scription 
in  six  lines.  As  the  latter  paid  of  each  line  has  peeled  oti  the 
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full  meanino-  of  the  inscription  cannot  be  made  out.  It  seems  to  record  Chapt^XIV. 
the  dedication  of  a cave  and  of  a Chetiya  Kodhi  (?)  together  with  places  of  Interest, 
an  endowment  of  land  for  the  worship  of  Buddha.  The  givers  mahad. 
name  may  be  Vadasiri.  In  the  first  line  are  the  sanies  of  the 
householder  and  Seth  Sangharakshita  and  the  first  syllable  of  his 

son’s  name  Vi Vadasiri  was  probably  his  wife.  On  a raised 

bench  ornamented  with  the  rail  pattern  is  a small  relic  shrine,  in 
half  relief  4'  2"  high.  Cave  XXIX.  is  a room  1 V by  6 7 with 
a window  to  the  south  of  the  door  and  a cell  in  the  back  wall. 

Near  the  bottom  of  the  hill  are  two  small  and  plain  relic-shrines 
or  cldghobds  hewn  out  of  single  blocks,  severed  from  their  bases. 

Kol  Caves.  About  a mile  south-east  of  MaliM  in  a hill  behind  Kol  Caves. 
the  village  of  Kol  are  two  small  groups  of  caves.  The  first  group, 
to  the  north-ea.st  of  the  village,  consists  of  a few  ruined  cells ; the 
second  group,  to  the  south-east,  contains  one  cell  larger  than  any  of 
the  others.  All  are  apparently  unfinished.  In  the  second  group 
are  three  short  in.scriptions  of  about  the  first  century  after  Christ. 

They  have  been  translated  : 

‘ (1)  A cave  the  reUgious  gift  of  Seth  Sangharakhita,  son  of  Gahapati ; ’ (2)  ‘ A 
onvP  ^ ^e  meritorious  gift  of  Dhamasiri  (Sk.  Dharmasri),  daughter  of  the  lay 
worshipper  Khara(u?)d,  and  wife  of  Sivadata  (Sk.  Sivadatta)  ; ’ (3)  A cave, 
the  m^rUoriotM  gift  of  Sivadata  (Sk.  Sivadatta),  an  inhabitant  of  A'gha'akasa 

village.’ 

There  is  a third  group  of  a few  cells  and  cisterns  in  a hill  to  the 
north-east  of  Mahad,  and  there  is  a cell  in  a hill  to  the  south  near 
the  road  leading  to  Nagothna. 

Ma'nda'd,^  a port  in  the  Mangaon  sub-division,  is  situated  on  the 
bank  of  the  MdndM  river  eight  miles  above  its  confluence  with 
tiie  Janiira  creek,  and  five  or  .six  west  of  Tale.  At  Mandad  the 
river  meets  the  tide  and  is  joined  from  the  left  by  the  Bamangad 
stream.  Below  Mdndad  it  winds  among  high  woody  hills  w^^^^ny 
views  of  great  beauty.  Boats  of  thirty  to  seventy  tons  (120-280) 

Ichandis)  can  reach  Mandad  at  spring  tides  and  boats  of  122  tons 
(50  khandis)  at  ordinary  high  tides.  At  spring  tides  small  boats  ot 
about  6k  tons  (25  khandis)  can  pass  a.s  far  as  Malati  four  miles  above 
Mandad.  Mandad  is  believed  by  Dr.  Burge.ss  to  be  the  Mandava 
mentioned  in  inscriptions  of  about  a.d.  130  in  the  Kuda  caves 
which  lie  about  a mile  and  a half  to  the  south.  This  identification 
.seems  probable  and  Mandad,  not  Mandla  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bfinkot 
creek,  may  then  be  the  Mandagara  of  Ptolemy  (a.d.150)  and  the 
Mandagora  of  the  Periplus  (a.d.  24<7).^ 

Machvds  and  other  vessels  of  fifty  to  125  tons  from  Bombay, 

Habsan  Goa,  and  Balsar  visit  Mandfid  anchoring  from  fifty  to  seventy 
feet  from  the  landing  place.  The  exports  arc  myrobalans,  coarse 
cloth  rice,  mu.stard  seed,  tobacco,  and  live  stock  ; the  imports  are  cloth, 
drucT.s  cocoanuts,  iron,  coffee,  fi.sh,  betelnut,  spices,  sugar  and  tobacco. 

The^-aders  are  Bhanddris  and  Musalm5,ns,  most  ot  them  men  ot 
capital,  who  stay  in  Mandad  from  November  to  May.  ^ Since  ohe 
rules  for  pre.serving  forest  have  been  enforced  in  Habsan  a brisk 
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timber  trade  has  sprung  up  in  Manddd.  The  sea  trade  returns  for 
the  eight  years  ending  1881-82  show  average  exports  worth  £10,932 
(Rs,  1,09,320)  and  imports  worth  £1457  (Rs.  14,570).^  The  1881 
census  showed  193  houses  and  1001  people,  of  whom  890  were 
Hindus  and  111  Musalmdns. 

Mandva,  about  twelv^e  miles  noi’th  of  Alibagon  the  north  coast, 
light  across  from  Bombay,  is  a landing  place  of  some  importance. 
The  village  is  hid  in  a grove  of  cocoa-palms  at  the  head  of 
a short  broad  bay  with  a shallow  sandy  beach.  Entering  the 
bay  froin  the  sea,  on  the  right  are  several  bare  hillocks  from 
the  top  of  one  of  the  largest  of  Avhich  rises  a white  masonrj'  beacon 
pillar.  On  the  left  a bare  spur  runs  to  the  sea  and  to  the  south 
lise  the  north  slopes  of  the  Kankeshvar  hills.  The  water  is 
low  at  half  tide,  and  about  a mile  from  the  anchorage  ground 
there  are  a few  shoals  and  a reef,  which  runs  in  the  direction 
of  Karanja  hill.  During  the  rainy  season  this  reef,  together  with 
the  strong  current  from  the  Ndgothna  creek,  make  the  waves 
rise  very  high.  Though  dangerous  to  strangers,  the  local  boatmen 
cross  this  bar  nearly  every  day  without  accident.  Cargo  boats 
have  to  lie  some  distance  from  the  shore.  In  spite  of  this 
drawback,  a considerable  quantity  of  rice  is  embarked  for  the 
Bombay  market  from  which  it  is  only  about  ten  miles  distant. 
The  1881  census  showed  forty-four  houses  and  234  people,  of  whom 
227  were  Hindus  and  seven  Musalmans.  The  sameness  in  sound 
suggests  that  Mandva  is  the  Mandava  mentioned  in  the  Kuda  cave 
inscriptions  (A.D.  130).  But  no  trace  of  old  remains  has  been  found 
in  the  village,  and  Mandad,  which  has  Dr.  Burgess’s  support,  is  a 
more  likely  identification. 

IVEe  ngEd,  in  Mangaon,  is  a small  fort  on  the  Dhanoi  spur  on  the 
borders  of  the  villages  of  Chach  and  Masidvadi,  about  eight  miles 
north-east  of  Mdngaon  town  and  five  miles  west  of  the  main  range 
of  the  Sahyddris.  It  is  the  smallest  of  the  three  Mangaon  forts 
Vishramgad,  Talagad  and  Mcingad,  being  about  145  feet  long  by 
thirteen  broad.  It  is  entered  by  one  gateway,  and  is  surrounded 
by  a ruinous  triangular  wall  which  seems  never  to  have  been  of  any 
considerable  height.  There  are  remains  of  one  bastion  but  no  trace 
of  guns.  Within  the  fort  is  a small  Musalman  tomb  or  dargha, 
nine  rock-cut  cisterns  with  good  water,  and  several  large  holloAvs 
cut  in  the  rock,  said  to  be  granaries.  The  fort  is  traditionally 
believed  to  have  been  built  by  Shivdji,  but  the  tomb  seems  to 
.show  that  the  builders  were  MusahnAns.  The  fort  seems  to  have 
never  been  more  than  an  outpost,  and  never  to  have  been  occupied 
by  any  considerable  body  of  troops.^  It  was  taken  in  May  1818  by 
a detachment  under  Captain  Sopitt.® 

IVIe  UgEOn,  the  head-quarters  of  the  Mangaon  sub-division,  had  in 
1881  464  people,  of  whom  346  were  Hindus  and  118  Musalmans. 
The  town  is  built  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Kill  river,  which  is  here 


' Details  are  given  above  p.  126. 

® Bombivy  Courier,  9th  May  1818. 
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crossed  by  a masonry  bridge  of  six  fifty-feet  spans  built  in  1871. 
Nizampur  was  the  old  sub-divisional  head-quarter  but  Md-ngaon 
was  chosen  in  1 867  on  account  of  its  central  position  and  its 
proximity  to  the  trunk  road.  The  mdmlatdd,r’s  office  is  a large 
handsome  building  on  rising  ground  to  the  east  of  the  village.  Below 
the  bridge  the  river  winds  in  a long  deep  pool,  and,  on  the  right, 
opposite  the  town  in  the  village  of  Khandhar,  is  a fine  grove,  a 
favourite  camping  ground  for  district  officers.  Besides  the  sub- 
divisional  offices,  there  is  a Government  vernacular  school  for  boys. 
Marigaon  has  a good  view  of  the  top  of  Raygad  hill  about  fifteen 
miles  to  the  east. 

MaTllva'll,^  a small  village  in  the  Mahad  sub-division,  five  miles 
east  of  Mahad  and  one  mile  east  of  the  Mahdd-Poladpur  road, 
across  the  Savitri,  has,  round  a small  modern  temple  of  Mahddev 
on  an  old  plinth,  eight  or  ten  square  battle-stones  or  monumental 
pillars,  none  of  them  more  than  five  feet  high.  All  the  pillars 
have  their  four  faces  covered  with  sculpture  in  panels  or 
compartments,  much  like  the  sculpture  on  the  pillars  at  Atgaon  in 
Thana.^ 

Na'gaon  is  a large  and  rich  coast  village  three  miles  south- 
east of  Alibag.  It  occupies  the  middle  of  the  thickly  inhabited 
^ strip  of  palm  plantations  and  orchards,  which  stretches  eight  miles 
between  the  Alibag  and  the  Revdanda  creeks,  the  former  of  which 
runs  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  village.  In  1850  there  were 
633  houses  and  3141  people  against  725  houses  and  3900  people 
in  1881.  Of  the  1881  population  3810  were  Hindus,  sixty-nine 
Beni-Israels,  and  eighteen  Musalmdns.  The  chief  householders  are 
Brahmans  and  Panchkalshi  and  Chavkalshi  Mails,  and  the  bulk 
of  the  lower  classes  are  Bhandaris  or  palm-tappers,  and  Kunbis 
or  husbandmen.  There  are  also  a few  fishing  Kolis.  The  houses 
of  the  village  are  generally  some  distance  apart  in  palm  plantations. 
Here  and  there  by  the  roadside  is  a temple  with  a masonry 
pond,  some  large  trees  surrounded  by  masonry  plinths,  one  or 
two  grain  and  miscellaneous  shops,  and  some  large  well  kept 
Brahman  and  goldsmiths’  houses.  At  these  places  the  villagers 
meet  on  market  days  and  holidays.  The  land  near  Nagaon  seems 
to  have  considerably  changed  during  the  last  350  years.  In  1538 
De  Castro  described  the  island  of  Nagaon  as  lying  a league  from 
Cheul  and  a gunshot  from  the  mainland,  between  which  and  the 
island  row  boats  could  pass.^  Ndgaon  has  a large  temple  of 
Vankhanath  built  by  Ahalyd,bai  Holkar  (1790).  Near  a second 
temple  dedicated  to  Bhimeshvar,  stood  an  inscribed  stone,  which, 
when  the  temple  was  repaired  in  the  time  of  the  Peshwa,  was 
built  into  the  steps.  The  stone  is  2'  4"  long  by  1'  6"  broad  and 
bears  a Sanskrit  inscription  in  twenty-eight  lines  dated  Hijri  767 
and  Shak  1288.  About  a mile  east  of  Bhimeshvar’s  temple  in  the 
garden  of  Yesu  Bal  Mhatara  is  an  inscribed  stone  4'  3"  long  by  1' 


1 Mr  W F.  Sinclair,  C.  S.  * Bombay  Gazetteer,  XIV.  57-59,  307-312. 

s Primeiro  Koteiro  da  Costa  da  India,  55,  56.  The  tidal  channel  which  formed  the 
island  of  Nilgaon  can  still  be  traced  on  the  latest  maps. 
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Chapter  XIV.  broad.  Near  the  top  of  the  stone  are  carved  the  sun  and  the 
Tt  4-  f moon  and  below  is  a much  worn  Devaiiiigari  inscription.  Tlie  stone 
aces  0 n eres  . worshipped  by  the  people. 


Naoothna. 

Na'gothna,  north  latitude  18°  33' and  east  longitude  73°  13',  is  a 
port  in  the  Pen  sub-division,  fifteen  miles  south  of  Pen  and  about  forty 
miles  south-east  of  Bombay.  It  is  prettily  situated  in  a,  hollow 
surrounded  by  wooded  hills,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Amba  or 
Ndgothna  creek  about  twenty-four  miles  from  its  mouth.  In  1881 
it  had  2684  people,  of  whom  2241  were  Hindus,  406  Musalmans, 
and  thirty-seven  Others. 

Between  NAgothna  and  the  mouth  of  the  Amba  the  creek  varies 
from  an  eighth  to  three-quarters  of  a mile  in  breadth.  The  ten  miles 
below  Dharamtar  are  easy  of  navigation.  Above  Dharamtar  the  bed 
is  blocked  with  sand  banks,  and,  within  four  miles  of  Ndgothna,  it  is 
crossed  by  reefs  of  rock  which  can  be  passed  only  at  full  tide.  A large 
sum  has  lately  been  sanctioned  for  clearing  these  reefs  by  dynamite. 
From  Dharamtar  boats  of  fifteen  tons  (60  khandis)  at  ordinary  high 

History, 

tides,  and  of  twenty-five  tons  (100  khandis)  at  springtides,  can  go 
as  far  as  N^gothna.  But  the  passage  almost  always  takes  even 
ordinary-sized  vessels  two  high  tides.  So  much  time  is  wasted  in 
waiting  for  water  to  cross  the  first  rocks  that  when  the  second  barrier 
is  reached  the  ebb  has  set  in  and  the  rocks  afe  no  longer  passable. 
Twenty-five  ton  boats,  which  can  make  Nagothna  only  at  .spring  tides, 
are  forced  to  stay  there  until  the  next  springs.  In  passing  down  the 
Amba,  Nagothna  must  be  left  within  two  hours  of  high  tide. 
During  the  dry  season,  the  passage  is  made  only  at  night  because 
the  niSht  tide  is  higher  than  the  day  tide  and  the  wind  is  favourabla 
The  Shepherd  ferry  steamers  cross  daily  from  Bombay  to  Dharamtar. 
From  Dharamtar  a ferry  plied  to  Nagothna,  till,  in  1881,  the  road 
between  Nagothna  and  Wdve,  a village  on  the  east  side  of  the  creek 
opposite  to  Dharamtar,  was  finished.  The  vessels  chiefly  employed 
on  the  creek  are  i^hatemdris  and  machvds,  with  an  occasional 
bandar-hoat  used  by  travellers  between  Bombay  and  Mahfibaleshvar. 
Phatemdris  are  mostly  used  for  carrying  rice  and  salt;  and 
machvds  for  rice  and  firewood.  In  the  fair  season  there  is  a 
considerable  trafiic  at  Nagothna,  chiefly  the  export  of  rice  and  the 
import  of  salt  and  fish.  -The  trade  returns  for  the  eight  years 
endino-  1881-82  show  average  exports  worth  £30,607  (Rs.  3,06,070) 
and  average  imports  worth  £7586  (Rs.  75,860).* 

In  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  Nagothna  belonged  to 
Gujarat.2  In  1529  Hector  de  Sylveira  went  up  the  river  Nitgotluia 
of  Bassein,  and  burnt  .six  towns  belonging  to  the  king  of  Gambaya. 
The  commander  of  Nagothna  took  the  field  against  him  with  five 
hundred  horse  and  a large  force  of  infantr}^  and  endeavoured  to 
cut  off  his  retreat.3  1540  Dorn  Joao  De  Castro  mentions  the 

Nfiwothna  river  as  running  into  the  south  of  Bombay  harbour.'* 
On^the  defeat  of  the  prince  of  Gujarat  by  the  Portuguese,  the 

' Det<ails  are  given  in  tlie  Trade  Chapter,  pp.  126-127. 

2 De  Barros,  VII.  217,  in  Narine’s  Konkan,  4L  p f 

2 Fnria  in  Kerr,  VI.  210.  * Dorn  Joilo  De  Castro,  Pnni.  Rot.  63. 
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neighbourhood  of  Ndgothna  seems  to  have  passed  from  Gujardt  to  Chapter  XIV. 

, Ahniadnagar,  the  allies  of  the  Portuguese,  with  whom  it  remained  of  Interest. 

' till  in  1636  the  Moghals  handed  the  Ahmadnagar  Konkan  to 

Bijdpur.  About  ten  years  later  it  passed  to  Shivaji.  In  1670  agoxhn 
Nd-gothna  is  mentioned  by  Ogilby  as  a town  and  landing-place  at 
I the  extreme  south  of  Gujarat,^  and  in  1675  it  appears  in  Fryer  as 
Magatan.’^  It  is  called  Negotan®  in  a treaty  between  the  English 
ancfthe  Peshwa  in  1739,  and  is  probably  the  Nagina  of  Tiffenthaler 
with  249  villages  and  a revenue  of  £1772  (Rs.  17726)  a year,^  ^ In 
1818  it  is  described  as  less  prosperous  than  Pen,  because  the  river 
was  longer  and  shallower  and  there  were  no  salt-works,® 

The  chief  object  of  interest  is  the  old  Musalmdn  bridge  about 
half  a mile  south-west  of  Ndgothna.  It  is  480  feet  long,  nineteen 
feet  high,  and  nine  feet  nine  inches  broad  between  the  parapets,  this 
narrowness  being  its  chief  peculiarity.  The  span  of  the  main  arch 
is  twenty-two  feet  nine  inches.®  It  is  said  to  have  been  built  about 
1580  by  Kdji  Ald,-ud-din  of  Cheul  at  a cost  of  £30,000  (Rs,  3,00,000). 

As  this  date  falls  between  the  siege  of  Cheul,  during  the  alliance 
of  the  Musalmdn  kings  against  the  Portuguese,  and  the  activity  of 
the  Nizamshahi  troops  twenty  years  later,  it  is  probable  that  the 
bridge  was  built  to  facilitate  the  march  of  troops  from  Ahmadnagar, 
probably  by  the  Koari  pass.  In  1826  repairs  costing  £259  (Rs.  2590) 
were  sanctioned.^  The  bridge  is  at  present  (1882)  much  used  by 
foot  travellers  the  approaches  not  admitting  of  the  passage  of  carts. 

The  masonry  work  is  being  repaired. 

Niza'mpur  is  a small  town  in  the  Mangaon  sub-division,  on  the  NizImpuh. 
left  bank  of  the  Nizampur  Kal,  about  eight  miles  noi’th-east  of 
; Mdngaon  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a branch  road.  The  1881 

;■  census  showed  365  houss  and  1694  people,  of  whom  1360  were 

Hindus  and  334  Musalmdns.  It  is  a good  camping  place,  and  a 
local  trade  centre  of  some  importance.  In  the  village  is  a fine 
pond,  probably  originally  Maratha,  lately  repaired  and  faced  with 
stone  from  local  funds.  Somewhere  on  its  bank  there  seems  to 
have  been  a Hemd,dpanti  temple,  which  has  been  pulled  down  and 
many  of  the  stones  used  in  a small  mosque  in  Pd.najpe  village  about 
a mile  west  of  Nizd,mpur,  Several  of  the  temple  stones  still  lie  near 
the  pond  ; two  slabs,  especially,  which  are  set  before  the  temple  of 
' Ganpati  near  the  pond,  very  probably  belong  to  the  old  temple. 

There  are  also  some  broken  memorial,  pdliya  and  sati  stones  which 
'}  were  probably  grouped  near  the  old  temple.  There  are  two  modern 
temples  of  Vishnu  in  the  village  with  a curious  curved  facade, 
and  in  one  of  the  temples  two  bull’s-eye  windows  in  well  carved 
^ wooden  tracery.®  In  1675  Fryer  mentions  it  as  Nishd,mpore,®  and 
i in  1684  it  was  the  scene  of  a defeat  of  Sambhdji  by  Gazi-ud-din,  the 

I father  of  Nizam-ul-mulk.^®  Till  1867  when  the  offices  were  moved 

^ to  Mdngaon,  Nizdmpur  was  the  head-quarters  of  a sub-division. 


1 Atlas,  V.  243,  244,  Ogilby  compiled  from  earlier  writers. 

2 New  Account,  50,  61,  77.  ^ Aitcliison’s  Treaties,  V.  15. 

« Des.  Hist,  et  Geog.  I.  505.  ® Revenue  Diary  142,  p.  2570. 

® East  India  Papers,  III.  786.  ^ East  India  Papers,  III.  786  ; Nairne’s  Konkan,  38. 

" Mr.  W.  F.  Sinclair,  O.S.  ® New  Account,  50,  77,  78. 

Elphinstone’s  History  of  India,  575  ; Grant  Duff,  145. 
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Chapter  XIV.  Pen,  north  latitude  18°  44'  and  east  longitude  73°  11',  the  head- 
Places  oTinterest  ^l^^i’ters  of  the  Pen  sub-division,  with  in  1881  a population  of  8082, 
lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Bhogd,vati  creek  about  ten  miles  from 
its  mouth.  At  high  water  spring  tides  the  creek  is  navigable 
for  boats  of  forty  tons  to  Antora,  a mile  and  a half  below  Pen.  The 
Bdng  Bandar  or  neap  tide  port  is  four  miles  below  Pen.  A built  road 
joins  Pen  with  Antora.. 

In  1827  according  to  Captain  Clunes  Pen  had  171  Brahman,  sixty- 
four  Khatri,  sixty-three  Mardtha,  forty-one  Prabhu,  thirty-four 
Kasnr  twenty-six  Vdni  and  twenty-four  Sonar  families,  or  a total 
uppe  class  population  of  about  1600.^  The  1872  census  returns 
sho'W'  a total  of  G5 14,  of  which  5912  were  Hindus,  392  Musalmans  and 
210  Others.  The  1881  returns  show  a total  of  8082  or  an  increase  of 
1568.  Of  these  7302  were  Hindas,  458  Musalmins,  201  Beni-lsraels 
and  121  Others. 

Pen  is  the  centre  of  a considerable  traffic  between  the  Deccan 
and  the  sea-coast.  Carts  come  down  the  Sahyddins  along  the 
Kliopivli  or  Campoolee  road  bringing  tobacco,  molasses,  pepper,  and 
onions,  and  taking  salt  and  rice.^  The  custom-house  returns  show 
for  the  eight  years  ending  1881-82  average  yearly  expoi’ts  worth 
£66,991,  and  imports  worth  £33,493.  Besides  the  sub-divisional 
offices.  Pen  has  a subordinate  judge’s  court,  a post  office,  a 
custom-house,  a dispensary,  a library  and  an  Anglo- vernacular  school. 
The  municipality  was  established  in  1865.  In  1880-81  it  had  an 
income  of  £516  (Rs.  5160)  and  an  expenditure  of  £435  (Rs.  4350). 
The  income  is  chiefly  derived  from  taxes  on  houses  and  land,  trade 
licences,  tolls,  and  privy  and  miscellaneous  cesses.  The  principal 
improvements  are  roads  and  water-works.  The  dispensary 
established  in  1871  is  in  charge  of  a hospital  assistant.  In  1880  it 
had  10,145  out-patients  and  125  in-patients,  against  8929  and  70 
in  1879.  The  cost  was  £194  (Rs.  1940)  or  an  average  of  3d.  (2  as.) 
for  each  patient. 

Water  Works.  Pen®  was  formerly  badly  supplied  with  water ; almost  all  the 
wells  and  ponds  ran  dry  during  the  hot  season.  About  three- 
quarters  of  a mile  to  the  east  of  the  town  a small  .stream  runs 
through  a valley,  which  is  sufficiently  high  to  deliver  water  in  the 
town  under  pressure.  The  area  of  this  valley  is  about  100  acres, 
and  it  is  calculated  that,  with  an  average  yearly  rainfall  of  110 
inches,  120,000,000  gallons  could  be  stored  for  the  use  of  the  town 
in  one  season.  The  works  consist  of  an  earthen  dam  built  acro.ss 
the  mouth  of  the  valley  about  500  feet  long,  and  forty  feet  at 
its  greatest  height.  In  the  hill  side,  to  the  west  of  the  dam,  a 
waste-weir  has  been  cut  twenty  feet  long  and  three  feet  deep, 
which  is  enough  to  carry  off  the  surplus  water  of  the  lake  ; and  a 
small  tunnel  six  inches  by  four  has  been  built  under  the  dam 
through  which  the  outlet  and  waste-pipes  I’un.  The  waste-pipe, 


1 Itinerary,  80. 

- Municipal  Report,  1879-80,  p.  13.  Details  are  given  above  p.  118. 

* Professional  Papers  on  Indian  Engineering,  X.  121  • 123  ; Sanitary  Commissioner's 
Report  for  1876,  259  - 260. 
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which  is  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  is  fitted  with  a valve  in  the  Chapter  XIV. 
tnnnel,  and  opens  whenever  the  lake  is  full  and  the  water  begins  to  places  of  Interest, 
escape  by  the  weir.  The  current  caused  by  means  of  this  outlet 
keeps  the  bottom  of  the  lake  clear.  The  outlet  pipe,  which  is  six 
inches  in  diameter,  is  also  fitted  with  a valve  in  the  tunnel,  and  ends 
in  a small  reservoir  on  the  town  side  of  the  dam  where  a self- 
acting valve  is  fitted  to  it,  thus  regulating  the  supply  of  water  to 
the  town.  From  the  reservoir  to  the  filter,  a distance  of  2500  feet, 
a nine-inch  earthenware  pipe  has  been  laid  with  a fall  of  one  in 
1000,  and  is  calculated  to  deliver  160,000  gallons  in  twelve  hours. 

The  filter,  which  is  thirty  feet  long  six  feet  broad  and  ten  fee  leep, 
is  placed  near  the  town,  in  order  that  it  may  be  easily  acce..sible, 
and  from  it  to  the  town  a six-inch  cast-iron  main  has  been  laid  ; 
from  this  main  cast-iron  pipe  four-inch  and  three-inch  mains  with 
wrought  iron  branches  distribute  the  water  to  the  various  parts  of 
the  town.  It  is  calculated  that  the  largest  daily  consumption  of 
water  in  the  town  does  not  exceed  160,000  gallons.  Fifteen 
small  cisterns  have  been  made  in  various  parts  of  the  town  for  the 
use  of  those  who  do  not  wish  to  make  connections  vdth  their 
houses,  which  may  be  done  at  private  expense.  The  dam  is 
built  of  earth  excavated  from  the  rice  fields,  which  form  the  bed  of 
the  reservoir.  The  earth  is  laid  in  concave  layers,  each  layer  not 
more  than  one  foot  in  thickness.  On  a line  with  the  inner 
edge  of  the  dam,  a puddle  wall  has  been  built  eleven  feet  thick 
at  the  bottom  tapering  to  four  feet  thick  at  the  top.  This  wall  is 
made  of  the  clayey  soil  found  in  rice  fields,  and  is  entirely  free 
from  vegetable  matter.  The  bottom  of  the  wall  penetrates  at  least 
two  feet  into  the  firm  earth,  which  forms  the  original  surface  of  the 
valley.  The  dam  is  thirty-five  feet  at  its  greatest  height  and  ten 
feet  wide  at  the  top,  with  slopes  of  two  and  a half  to  one  on  the 
inner,  and  one  and  a half  to  one  on  the  outer  side.  These  slopes 
have  been  carefully  pitched  with  dry  rubble  pitching,  well  rammed 
into  the  bank,  and  so  laid  as  to  have  no  cracks  or  crannies.  The 
tunnel  or  outlet  for  the  pipes  through  the  dam  has  side  .walls  and  a 
paving  of  rubble  masonry  set  in  cement,  pointed  on  all  exposed  faces, 
and  an  arching  of  roughly  dressed  rubble  also  set  in  cement.  The 
cement  is  composed  of  one  part  raw  Portland  cement  of  the  best  qua- 
lity, and  two  parts  of  clean  sharp  river-sand  well  washed.  The  stone 
is  of  blue  trap  laid  in  its  natural  bed.  No  boulders  or  friable 
stone  was  used,  and  no  face  work  was  allowed.  The  reservoir  in 
which  the  outlet  pipe  ends  is  also  of  rubble  in  cement,  the  same 
sort  of  work  as  the  tunnel.  At  the  beginning  of  the  works  it  was 
found  necessary  to  dig  eleven  feet  into  the  bed  of  the  valley,  to 
intercept  the  springs  which  flowed  below  the  dam  site,  and  from  this 
depth  the  puddle  wall  is  carried  up.  The  extreme  width  of  dam 
at  bottom  is  170  feet,  the  height  forty  feet,  the  length  510  feet,  the 
breadth  at  top  twelve  feet,  the  slope  of  the  stream  side  two  and 
a half  to  one,  and  of  the  down  stream  side  one  and  a half  to  one.  In 
addition  to  this  slope,  the  lower  side  has  about  100,000  cubic  feht 
of  stone  laid  upon  it  The  dam  contains  850,000  cubic  feet  of 
earth.  The  tunnel  under  it,  which  is  162  feet  long  and  six  broad 
by  four  deep,  contains  the  waste-pipe  twelve  inches  in  diameter 
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with  its  valve,  and  the  supply  pipe  six  inches  in  diameter  with 
its  valve.  The  end  of  the  tunnel  is  closed  with  six  feet  of  solid 
masonry  on  the  lake  side,  and  through  this  the  pipes  communicate 
with  the  lake,  the  supply  pipes  being  connected  with  the  inlet  pipe 
in  the  lake.  The  inlet  pipe  has  four  arms  fitted  with  plugs,  which 
can  be  removed  as  the  water  in  the  lake  falls.  The  reservoir  on 
the  lower  side  is  fitted  with  a self-acting  regulator,  and  from  the 
dam  to  the  filter  nine-inch  stoneware  pipes  run  with  a fall  of 
one  in  1000.  From  the  filter  to  the  town  there  is  a six-inch  cast- 
iron  main,  having  a pressure  of  forty-two  feet  at  the  entrance  to  the 
town.  Two  fountains  or  reservoirs,  the  gift  of  the  late  Sir  Kdvasji 
Jahangir,  are  built  at  the  entrance  to  the  town  on  the  main  road.  The 
mains  in  the  town  are  of  cast  and  wrought  iron,  the  ends  of  all  being 
connected  one  with  the  other,  so  as  to  equalize  the  pressure  and 
produce  continual  circulation.  Five  plugs  are  fixed  at  certain 
points  in  the  town,  and  stand-pipes  are  erected  for  the  poorer 
classes  who  are  unable  to  take  connections  into  their  houses.  Except 
the  town  mains  w^hich  are  laid  at  the  expense  of  the  municipality, 
the  whole  of  the  works  have  been  completed  by  subscription.  The 
cost  of  the  dam  is  £1800  (Rs.  18,000),  and  of  filtering  and  carrying 
the  main  to  the  town  £1000  (Rs.  10,000),  or  a total  of  £2800 
(Rs.  28,000),  of  which  £1200  (Rs.  12,000)  were  bequeathed  by 
Keshavrdm  Motiram,  a rich  grain  merchant  of  Pen.  The  gathering 
ground  is  100  acres,  and  the  capacity  of  the  lake  60,000,000  gallons  ; 
the  stream  I'uns  every  year  till  January.  Over  the  outlet  is  placed 
a tablet  with  the  inscription : 


‘The  Keshow  Motiram  Reservoir,  named  after  a Marwaree  merchant  of 
Pen  who  bequeathed  Rs.  12,000  for  the  Pen  water  supply.  This  dam  was 
commenced  2nd  Janua^^  1876,  and  finished  1st  June  1876,  Arthur  Crawford. 
Collector;  W.  Gray,  C.E.,  Engineer;  and  Na'gu  Purbhaji  Contractor.’ 

About  a quarter  of  a mile  to  the  north  of  Pen  there  is  a deep 
pool  in  the  Bhogavati  formed  by  a trap  dyke  wdth  a masonry  dam 
on  the  top  of  it.  The  pool  is  much  used  by  the  lower  classes  of 
Pen  for  bathing  and  washing  and  is  a good  fishing  place.  Pen  is 
said  to  have*  suffered  by  the  opening  of  the  railway  betw’een  Poona 
and  Bombay.  Before  the  opening  of  the  railway  many  exports 
from  the  Deccan  came  to  Pen  as  a port  and  trade  center ; now 
all  go  straight  to  Bombay  or  Panvel ; but  there  is  an  inw’ard  trade 
in  salt  by  the  Bor  pass. 

History.  In  1668  Pen  is  mentioned  as  a port  which  acknowledged 

the  Moghal  as  its  superior,  though  it  lay  in  Shivaji’s  territories.^ 
In  1675  it  is  mentioned  by  Fryer.^  In  1819  the  easy  communication 
with  Bombay  and  with  the  Deccan  by  the  Bor  pass  made  Pen  an 
important  centre.  Its  chief  prosperity  lay  in  its  salt  beds  to 
which  many  thousand  bullocks  came  every  year,  some  of  them 
with  a few  miscellaneous  articles  but  most  of  them  empty.  There 
was  a considerable  expoi-t  of  rice  to  Bombay.®  A number  of  carved 
stones  about  the  town  appear  to  belong  to  an  unusually  large  temple 
of  about  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century. 


' Bruce’s  Annals,  II.  242. 

3 Revenue  Diary,  142  of  1810,  p.  2570. 


®New  Account,  51,  61,  77. 
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Poyna  d,  a village  on  the  Alibdg-Dharamtar  road,  lies  ten  and  a 
half  miles  east  of  Alibag  and  about  two  and  a half  miles  south-west 
of  Dharamtar.  It  is  a busy  well-to-do  village  with  a population  of 
781,  of  whom,  according  to  the  1881  census,  710  were  Hindus,  31 
Beni-Isrdels,  15  Musalmdns,  and  25  Others.  Tlie  houses  are  on 
the  lower  slopes  of  a rising  ground  above  the  level  of  the  idee  fields. 
In  1850  Poyndd  was  a mdvilatddrs  station.  A market  is  held 
every  Monday  to  which  people  come  from  the  country  round, 
some  with  merchandise  and  grain,  and  others  to  make  purchases. 
The  average  attendance  is  about  200  sellers  and  1,500  buyers. 
Water  is  scarce  and  on  market  days  the  few  wells  about  the  village 
are  thronged  night  and  day. 

Pola^dpur,  a small  town  in  the  Mahdd  sub-division,  with,  in 
1881,  a population  of  1612,  of  whom  1494  were  Hindus  and  118 
Musalmdns,  lies  on  the  Dasgaon-Mahabaleshvar  road  about  ten 
miles  south  of  Mah^d.^  There  is  a good  travellers’^  bungalow  with 
a messman  and  a native  rest-house.  From  Poladpur  the  great 
Ratnagiri  road  stretches  south  160  miles  to  Vengurla.  In  May  1818 
Poltidpur  was  the  scene  of  a fight  between  Lieutenant  Crossby  with 
seventy-five  sepoys  and  140  horse,  and  a body  of  Marathas, 
Pathans  and  Arabs  470  strong.  Lieutenant  Crossby  attacked  and 
the  enemy  fled  in  about  a quarter  of  an  hour  leaving  about  twenty 
killed  and  wounded  and  sixteen  prisoners.^  At  Poladpur  is  the 
tomb  of  the  Reverend  Donald  Mitchell,  the  first  missionary  of  the 
Scottish  Missionary  Society  in  India.^ 

Ra'ygad'^  or  the  Royal  Fort,  originally  called  Ra'iri,  was  known  to 
the  early  Europeans  as  the  Gibraltar  of  the  East.®  It  stands  in  north 
latitude  18°  14^  and  east  longitude  73°  30',  2851  feet  above  the 
sea,  sixteen  miles  north  of  Mahdd,  and  about  forty  east  of  Janjira. 
Its’  sheer  scarped  sides  and  long  top  form  a great  wedge-shaped 
block,  cut  from  the  Sahyddris  by  a deep  valley  about  a mile  broad 
at  the  base  and  two  miles  across  from  crest  to  crest.  As  it  is  backed 
by  the  lofty  line  of  the  Sahyadris  and  surrounded  by  spurs  and 
blocks  of  hills,  Ray  gad  seldom  forms  a striking  feature  in  theKoMba 
landscape.  From  the  west,  about  six  miles  on  each  side  of  Mangaon, 
though  the  lower  slopes  are  hid,  the  Takmak  and  Hirkani  points 
are  noticeable,  forming  an  irregular  horse-shoe.  From  the  south,  two 
long  spurs,  Kdlkdi  from  which  Raygad  was  shelled  in  1818,  and  the 
prominent  top  of  Guiri,  mask  its  height  and  hide  its  scarps.  And 
from  Mahabaleshvar,  so  encircled  is  it  by  higher  and  bolder  hills, 
that  Rdygad  is  difiicult  to  make  out  even  when  its  position 
is  known.  According  to  Mr.  Douglas,  the  finest  view  of  Rdygad  is 
from  the^eak  of  J-'orna,  1000  feet  higher  and  about  twenty 
miles  to  tha.  east.®  Much  the  same  view  can  be  had  from  the  cone- 
topped  peak  of  Lingdna  on  the  western  edge  of  the  Sahyadris, 
about  two  miles  east  of  Rdygad,  and  the  Lingana  view  has  the 
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1 For  details  see  DAsgaon.  ’ Bombay  Courier,  30th  May  1818. 

3 Oriental  Christian  Spectator,  I.  68. 

^ From  materials  contributed  by  Mr.  H.  Kennedy. 

3 Grant  Dull’s  MardthAs,  079.  ® Book  of  Bombay,  411. 
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Chapt^XIV.  advantage  of  including  a sight  of  the  ruins  which  give  a special 
Places  of  Interest,  interest  to  the  top  of  Rilygad.^ 

RAygad.  those  who  live  in  the  district  the  most  beautiful  approach  to 

Approaches.  Rajgad  is,  among  the  finest  hills  in  the  district,  from  Nizampiar  about 
twelve  miles  to  the  north-Avest,  across  the  rugged  spur  that  runs 
south-west  from  the  Sahyadris  to  Dasgaon.  This  route  is  passable  for 
footmen  and  horsemen  only.  Another  rough  foot  track  leads  from 
Mangaon  which  is  fifteen  miles  to  the  west.  An  easier  approach  is 
from  the  south-east,  from  Birvddi,  about  six  miles  east  of  Mahad. 
From  Birvadi  a country  track,  rough  in  places  but  practicable  for 
carts,  runs  up  the  valley  of  the  Kdl,  about  sixteen  miles,  to  Chhatri 
N izdmpur.  About  four  miles  north  of  Birvddi,  the  road  crosses  the 
Kal,  and  keeps  along  its  left  bank,  about  twelve  miles,  to  within  a 
(juarter  of  a mile  of  Chhatri  Nizdmpur,  where  it  again  crosses  to  the 
right  bank.  The  track  runs  through  rugged  and  lonely  country, 
with  the  Sahyddris  on  the  right  and  the  Raygad  and  Guiri  ranges 
on  the  left.  Between  nine  and  ten  miles  north  of  Birv^adi,  in  a 
deep  stony  gorge  below  the  village  of  Ddpoli,  is  a pool  about  100 
yards  long  by  thirty  feet  broad,  known  as  the  Wdlan  Kund,  full  of 
sacred  fish,  some  of  them  of  great  size.^  At  Paneh,  about  three 
miles  from  this  pool,  a fine  clump  of  trees  by  the  roadside  shelters 
an  old  temple  called  Panehkar.  Four  miles  from  Paneh  is  Chhatri 
Nizampur,  so  called,  according  to  a local  story,  because  one  of 
Shivaji’s  servants,  carrying  an  umbrella  over  his  master’s  head,  was 
swept  off  the  top  of  Rdygad  by  a gust  of  wind,  and,  clinging  to 
his  umbrella,  alighted  in  safety  in  the  small  village  of  Nizampur. 
From  Chhatri  Nizdmpur  the  path,  which  is  passable  only  for  footmen, 
rises  about  a mile  and  a half  to  Vddi  on  the  east  slope  of  a spur  at 
the  west  foot  of  Rdygad.  It  was  at  Vddi  that  on  the  9th  of  May 
1818,  after  a siege  of  fourteen  days,  terms  of  capitulation  were 
arranged  between  Colonel  Prother  andthePeshwa’s  Arab  commandant 
of  Rdygad.^ 

The  Way  Up,  The  best  route  for  strangers  is  from  Mahad  in  the  south,  along 
the  left  bank  of  the  Gdndhdri  river,  about  thirteen  miles,  by 
Ndndgaon  to  Pdehdd,  which  is  about  a mile  and  a half  west 
of  Vddi  on  the  other  or  western  slope  of  the  same  spur.  Cai-ts 
can  be  brought  with  little  difficulty  about  twelve  miles  to 
Konjan.  From  Konjan  the  path  climbs  a spur  about  a mile  to 
Pdehdd,  the  old  peth  or  store  for  the  supplies  of  the  fort,  where 
is  a ruined  enclosure  which  was  the  palace  of  Jijibdi,  Shivdji’s 
mother.  From  Pdehdd  about  a mile  and  a half  east  leads  to 
Vddi,  Avhich  is  perhaps  600  feet  above  the  sea.  From  Vddi  to  the 
top  of  Rdygad  is  a rise  of  about  2250  feet  in  a distance  of  about 
four  miles.  In  the  lower  slopes  the  path  is  rough,  and  higher  up, 
though  there  are  traces  of  the  old  pavement,  most  of  the  steps  are 
broken,  only  the  highest  tiers  being  nearly  perfect.  The  path  is 
easy  for  footmen  and  possible  for  a light  palanquin  or  a chair. 


^ Gell  in  Chesson’s  Miscellany,  I.  11. 
s Details  of  this  pond  arc  given  under  Wdlau_Kund. 
® PendhAii  and  MarAtha  Wais,  288. 
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Tlie  real  ascent  begins  about  a quarter  of  a mile  from  Vadi,  in 
the  middle  of  a patch  of  forest  said  to  have  been  Sbivdji’s  garden. 
Close  to  the  path,  almost  hid  by  brushAVOod,  are  some  plinths  or 
platforms  protected  by  a wall  about  four  feet  high,  said  to  be  the 
sites  of  Maratha  granaries.  Above  the  pathway,  on  the  right  or 
west,  at  the  extreme  north-west  corner  of  the  spur  that  runs  to 
Ra3"gad  and  separated  from  Raj’^gad  by  a deep  gorge,  is  a bastion 
called  Khublera,  that  is  kliuh  lada  or  the  hard  fight.  A narrow 
difficult  pathway’-  runs  to  this  bastion,  by  the  Nana  Darvaza,  along  the 
north  face  of  the  spur  about  a quarter  of  a mile  to  the  west.  Above 
the  granaries  the  path  is  rough,  and  rises  about  600  feet  in 
about  a mile  to  the  Nana  Darvaza,  apparently  the  Little  Gate  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  Mota  or  Maha  Darvaza,  the  Great  Gate, 
about  1000  feet  higher.^  The  Nana  Gate  is  flanked  on  the  lower 
or  outer  side  bj"  a bastion  twenty  feet  high.  The  gateway  consists 
of  two  arches,  twelve  and  fourteen  feet  high  and  of  ten  feet  span, 
with  a flight  of  seventeen  stone  steps  which  begin  below  the  lower 
archway  and  lead  through  the  gateway.  Inside  of  the  gate,  cut  in 
the  stone  walls,  are  two  sentry-boxes  each  seven  feet  square,  and, 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  gateway  are  two  large  square  holes  for 
fixing  a bar  across  the  gate.  The  gate  has  been  removed. 

Inside  of  the  Nana  Gate  the  path  stretches  about  three-quarters  of 
a mile  to  the  left  or  east,  almost  on  the  level,  passing  an  open  space 
or  point  on  which  are  the  ruins  of  two  buildings,  one  39'  X 25|', 
said  to  have  been  a guard-room,  the  other  75'  x 20',  said  to  have 
been  a granary.  At  this  point,  which  is  about  300  feet  above 
the  Ndna  Gate,  there  seems  to  have  been  a battery,  probably  the 
Masjid  battery  mentioned  in  1818  by  Lieutenant  Remon  of  the 
Engineers,  and  there  is  still  the  tomb  of  a Musalman  saint  called 
Madan  Sh5,h.  About  400  yards  further,  still  on  the  level,  are 
three  rock-cut  caves  which  were  used  for  storing  grain.  One  is 
20'  X 8',  another  18'  x 8',  and  the  third,  which  has  two  square 
stone  pillars,  is  33'  x 8'.  The  height  varies  from  eight  to  ten  feet. 
Bejmnd  the  caves,  or  rock-cut  granaries,  the  path  takes  a sudden 
and  very  steep  turn  to  the  right,  and  after  a climb  of  about 
300  feet  in  half  a mile,  the  Great  Gate  comes  in  sight.  It  is 
about  400  feet  higher,  and  half  a mile  distant,  at  the  top  of  a very 
steep  ascent,  in  a bend  to  the  north-west  of  the  end  of  Hirkani 
Point.  The  gateway  is  approached  by  a flight  of  thirty-two 
steps  which  take  a slight  turn  to  the  right  after  passing  the  right 
bastion.^  It  is  flanked  by  two  massive  well  preserved  bastions, 
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1 The  local  belief  is  that  this  gate  took  its  name  from  Ndna  Fadnavis,  who, 
according  to  Grant  Dufif  (Mardthds  558),  overhauled  the  fort  in  1796.  The  mention  of 
two  gates  by  Oxenden  in  1674  makes  it  probable  that  this  gate  was  formerly  called 
Hahdn,  the  local  form  for  Lahdn  or  Little,  and  that  the  word  has  been  changed  to 
suit  the  belief  that  the  gate  was  built  by  Ndna  Fadnavis. 

2 The  following  account  of  the  ascent  is  by  Lieutenant  Remon,  who  commanded 

the  Engineers  in  the  siege  of  1818:  “ The  road  from  Vddi  to  the  Lower  Gate 

and  to  the  Masjid  or  one-gun  battery  higher  up,  is  bad,  rocky,  and  uneven.  At  the 
Masjid  battery  the  ground  is  level  for  a short  distance,  and  afterwards  the  road  runs 
with  very  little  unevenness  along  the  foot  of  the  precipice  to  a cavern  below  the 
gateway,  probably  350  or  400  yards  from  the  Masjid.  The  precipice  on  the  left  makes 
it  necessary  to  go  along  this  part  with  caution,  the  space  being  in  places  not  more  than 
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seventy-five  and  sixty-five  feet  high,  which  face  the  north-west. 
The  distance  between  the  bastions  increases  from  eight  and  a half 
to  sixteen  and  a half  feet  immediately  in  front  of  the  gate,  and 
again  narrows  to  eight  and  a half  feet.  The  Great  Gate  is  about 
400  feet  below  the  crest  of  the  west  or  Hirkani  Point  of  the  hill- 
top, and  600  feet  beJLow  the  citadel  or  highest  point  of  the  hill.  At 
the  same  level  as  the  gate  a high  curtain  wall,  strengthened  by  a 
broad  deep  fosse,  runs  along  the  whole  north-west  side  of  the  foi’t. 
About  200  feet  higher,  pieces  of  a second  curtain  wall  protect  the 
accessible  parts  of  the  hill,  and  200  feet  higher,  200  feet  below  the 
top  of  the  citadel,  is  another  broken  line  of  fortifications.  On  the 
inside  of  the  gateway  is  a sentiy-box  six  feet  squai-e,  cut  in  the  rock, 
and  on  the  right  a ruined  guard-room.  The  doors  are  modern,  some 
twenty -five  years  old. 

This  approach  from  the  west  is  the  only  path  up  the  hill.  The 
gateway  on  the  south,  which  is  known  as  the  Chor  Dai'vdza  or  Secret 
Gate,  was  probably  placed  there  to  guard  against  a surprise.  The 
name  suggests  this  and  the  suggestion  is  supported  by  the  absence 
of  any  trace  of  a path. 

The  view  inside  of  the  Great  Gate  includes  the  Takmak  and 
Hirkani  Points  with  all  the  intervening  part  of  the  hill.  The  citadel 
or  Bdldkilla  shows  behind  the  Hirkani  point  and  about  200  feet 
higher. 

The  hill  top  stretches  about  a mile  and  a half  from  east  to  west 
by  a mile  from  north  to  south.  It  forms  an  irregular  wedgeshaped 
block  tapering  to  the  east,  with  three  main  points,  Hirkani  in  the 
west,  Takmak  in  the  north,  and  the  blunt  point  of  Bhavani  in  the 
east.  There  is  a fourth  smaller  point  Shrigonda  at  the  south-east. 
The  hill  top  is  roughened  by  mounds  and  hollows  and  is  bare  of 
vegetation,  except  some  trees  on  the  east  slope  of  the  citadel  or 
B^dkilla.  Much  of  it  is  covered  with  ruins  and  there  are  a number 
of  cisterns  and  rock-cut  reservoirs  though  few  of  them  hold  water 
after  the  end  of  December.  On  the  west,  south,  and  east  the  hill 
sides  are  so  sheer  that  except  the  gateways  in  the  west  and  south 
faces  there  are  no  aidificial  defences.  As  already  noticed,  the  nox’th- 
west  face  is  protected  by  a main  line  of  masomy  and  two  upper 
walls  or  portions  of  wall  where  the  natural  scarp  is  imperfect. 

A steep  climb  of  about  three-quarters  of  a mile  east  from  the 
Great  Gate,  leads  to  a point  on  the  north-west  crest  of  the  hill  top, 
where  is  the  tomb  of  the  Mu.salmdn  saint  Madar,  with,  in  front  of  it, 
an  upright  iron  bar  called  the  Malkhdmb  or  Gymnast’s  Pillar.  Near 
Madilr  Shd,h’s  tomb  is  an  iiTegular  oval-shaped  reservoir,  about  120 
feet  by  75.  About  100  yards  further  south  is  the  Ganga  Sagar 


five  or  six  feet  broad.  Some  part  of  it  is  much  exposed,  as  the  upper  cliff  is  so  steep  that 
stones  thrown  over  fall  immediately  on  the  I'oad,  as  was  the  case  not  many  yards 
in  rear  of  us  when  returning.  Beyond  the  cave  for  twenty  or  thirty  yards  the  road 
continues  level.  It  then  turns  sharply  to  the  right,  and  brings  the  Uwer  Gate 
and  other  works  in  view  at  a height  of  alwut  five  or  six  hundred  feet.  It  is  then 
carried  circuitously  up  the  ascent,  and  is  said  to  be  tolerably  broad  over  rugged  steps. 
From  the  appearance  of  this  part  the  ascent  must  unavoidably  bo  rather  steep, 
Pendlidri  and  MarAtha  Wars,  288. 
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reservoir,  about  120  j'-ards  by  100,  rock-hewn  on  the  south  and  east, 
and  of  dressed  masomy  on  the  west  and  north.  The  water  is 
excellent  and  is  said  to  conceal  untold  treasures.  It  formed  the 
chief  water-supply  for  the  garrison,  though  Shivaji  and  his  people 
used  another  reservoir  near  the  citadel.  About  100  yards  south  of 
the  Ganga  Sdgar,  facing-  north,  are  two  ruined  two-storied  towers 
about  forty  feet  high,  which,  when  in  repair,  are  said  to  have 
been  five  stories  high.  They  are  ornamented  with  carved  masonry 
which  stands  out  about  two  feet  from  the  wall.  They  are  twelve- 
sided and  in  each  side  have  a pointed  window  in  Musalnian  style. 
The  inside  forms  a room  fourteen  feet  in  diameter  with  a domed 
ceiling.  West  from  the  towers  a flight  of  thirty-one  steps,  flanked 
by  high  walls  of  well  preserved  masonry,  leads  through  the  Palki 
Darviza,  a gate  six  feet  wide,  into  the  Bala  Killa  or  citadel,  which 
mea.sures  about  300  hundred  yards  east  and  we.st  by  150  north  and 
south.  Along  the  west  side  of  the  citadel  from  the  Palki  Gate,  across  to 
the  Men  Gate  in  the  south  wall,  a distance  of  about  150  yards,  a path 
leads  between  a double  row  of  ruined  buildings.  Those  on  the  right 
are  the  remains  of  seven  large  mansions  which  formed  the  women’s 
quarters  of  Shivaji’s  palace,  and  those  on  the  left  are  a row  of  rooms 
for  the  guards  and  serv^ants.  Through  the  Men  Gate  in  the  south 
wall  of  the  citadel,  a path  leads  to  a point  where  the  ladies  of  the 
palace  used  to  take  their  evening  walk.  To  the  left,  inside  of  the 
Palki  Gate,  a path  leads  east  to  the  back  of  the  King’s  Court  or 
Kacheri.  There  is  no  gate  to  the  King’s  Court,  but  in  the  east  or  front 
wall  a gap  about  thirty  feet  broad  probably  marks  the  place  where 
the  door  formerly  was.  The  walls  are  still  standing  and  enclose 
a space  about  120  feet  by  50.  The  mound  in  the  centre  is  the  site 
of  Shivaji’s  thtone.  The  platform  round  the  throne  is  still  held 
in  honour,  Mardthas  taking  off  their  shoes  and  Mliars  not  daring 
to  tread  on  it.  The  buildings  f)n  each  side  of  the  throne  were 
gi’anaries,  and  the  two  walled- off  rooms  at  the  end  of  the  court, 
about  fifteen  feet  wide,  were  used  as  treasure-rooms.  In 
front  of  the  throne  a passage  five  feet  wide  runs  along  the 
whole  length  of  the  building.  In  the  front  or  east  wall  there 
are  still  twelve  arched  windows  about  85' In  front  of  the 
court-house  is  an  open  space  with  the  remains  of  a fountain,  and 
in  front  of  this  space  is  tlie  Nagdr  Khdna  or  Drum  Gate,  the  main 
entrance  to  the  citadel.  The  large  walled  space  on  the  south  wall 
to  the  left  of  the  Men  Gate  on  a lower  level  than  the  rest  of  the 
citadel,  is  said  to  be  the  site  of  the  Rang  Mahdl  or  Pleasure  Palace. 
The  ruins  behind  the  court  near  the  north  wall,  opposite  the 
Pleasure  Palace,  are  said  to  have  been  Shivaji’s  private  quarters. 
The  Nagdr  Khdna  or  main  entrance  gate  is  in  the  east  wall  of  the 
citadel  opposite  the  King’s  Court.  It  is  a solid  square  structure  with 
a pointed  archway  about  thirty  feet  high  and  with  a^  span  of  eight 
feet.  The  whole  building  is  about  fifty  feet  high,  thirty  feet  wide, 
and  twenty  feet  deep.  On  the  top,  reached  by  a flight  of  twenty- 
nine  steps,  is  the  drum-room,  and  ten  steps  more  lead  to  an  upper 
parapet,  the  highest  point  on  the  hill,  commanding  a wide  view. 

Outside  of  the  Nagdr  /iT/iaim,  a little  to  the  east,  is  a dry  re.servoir 
called  Kushavarta.  Close  to  the  pond  is  the  point  of  Shrigonda, 
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where  are  several  ruins  said  to  be  the  sites  of  the  Potnis’  and  other 
ministers’  houses.  To  the  east  of  the  Shrigonda  Point,  on  a lower 
level,  are  the  ruins  of  the  powder  magazines  ninety  feet  long 
by  twenty  feet  broad  and  with  walls  3^  feet  thick.  These  were 
destroyed  during  the  English  siege  by  shells  fired  from  the  ridge  of 
Kalkai.  Near  the  powder  magazines  ai’e  twelve  rock-cut  cisterns, 
some  with  water.  About  200  paces  to  the  north  of  the  citadel  are 
the  ruins  of  the  market  place  with  the  sites  of  two  rows  of  twenty- 
two  shops  in  each  I’ow  separated  by  a space  forty  feet  wide.  Further 
to  the  north-west  are  the  ruins  of  the  elephant  stables.  Below  the 
market  place,  on  the  east  slopes  of  the  up2:)er  hill  top,  are  the  remains 
of  the  tower  and  of  the  Brahman  quarter  and  Brahman  pond.  About 
half  a mile  to  the  north-east  of  the  citadel  is  a temple  of  Mahadev 
in  a walled  enclosure.  Outside  the  we.st  entrance  is  a well-carved 
image  of  Maruti  about  three  feet  high  and  one  and  a half  feet 
broad.  Round  Mahddev’s  temple  are  the  dancing  girls’  quarter.s, 
and  below  is  the  dancing  girls’  pond  which  still  holds  water*. 
Below,  and  in  front  of  the  east  entrance  to  the  temple,  is  a large 
eight-sided  stone  plinth  on  which  Shivaji’s  body  is  said  to  have 
been  burnt.  Half  a mile  further  are  some  more  ruins  in  a long 
line  evidently  quarters  for  the  garrison.  The  distance  of  these 
ruins,  one  mile  from  the  citadel,  suggests  that  one  of  them  was  the 
house  set  apart  for  the  English  ambassadors  who  visited  Ra^^gad  in 
1674.  To  the  east  of  these  ruins,  on  the  extreme  edge  of  the  plateau, 
is  the  Kdla  Kitnd  or  black  pool.  The  extreme  eastern  edge  of  the 
fortress,  facing  Lingana,  is  called  Bhavd.ni  Point.  Pas.sing  to  tiie 
north-west  the  most  prominent  point  is  Takmak,  a sheer  precipice, 
down  which  prisoners  are  said  to  have  been  hurled.  Hirkani,  the 
extreme  west  point,  which  is  some  200  feet  below  the  citadel,  is 
guarded  by  a walled  bastion.  They  say  that  a Gavli  woman 
named  Hirkani  went  up  from  Vadi  to  sell  milk.  She  was  delayed 
on  the  top  and  evening  fell  and  the  gates  were  closed.  She  had 
to  get  home  to  feed  an  infant,  so  scrambled  dovm  the  point.  Next 
morning  Shivdji  sent  for  her  and  asked  how  she  had  left  the 
fort.  She  told  him,  and  a bastion  was  built  and  the  point  called 
after  her  name. 

The  best  way  to  see  the  hill  is  to  send  a small  tent  to  Pachdd  or 
Chhatri  NizAmpur,  dine  there,  and  move  to  VMi  to  sleep.  Next 
morning  an  early  start  shoiild  be  made  as  the  ascent  takes  three 
hours  if  done  leisurely.  The  citadel,  the  Hirkani  Point,  and  the 
ruins  near  the  points  can  be  seen  before  breakfast,  and  the  rest  of 
the  hill  top  in  the  afternoon.  The  descent  to  Vjldi  does  not  take 
more  than  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a half,  and  either  Pachdd  or 
Chhatri  Nizampur  can  be  easily  reached  before  dark.  On  the  hill  top, 
shelter  can  be  found  cither  in  the  lowest  story  of  the  tower  or  in 
the  Nagdr  Khdna,  but  both  are  uncomfortable.  If  it  is  intended 
to  .spend  the  night  on  the  hill  a small  tent  should  be  taken.  Syed 
Muhammad  son  of  Syed  Shahab-ud-din,  the  mujdicar  or  mosque- 
keeper  of  Pachdd,  and  Shridhar  son  of  Bhavanshet,  goldsmith  of  Vadi, 
are  the  two  best  guides  to  Raygad.  Both  are  old  men,  but  Syeil 
Muhammad  can  .still  (January  1883)  climb  the  hill.  Shridhar  is 
full  of  vague  legends  of  Shivdji  and  his  forts. 
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Its  size,  its  strength,  and  its  easy  communication  with  the  Deccan 
and  with  the  sea,  must  from  early  times  have  made  Raygad  or  Rayri 
an  important  fortress.  But  its  time  of  magniticence  as  the  capital 
of  a great  sovereign  lasted  for  only  sixteen  years,  from  1GG4  to  1G80, 
the  last  sixteen  years  of  Shivaji’s  reign.^ 

In  the  twelfth  century  R^yri  (Sk.  Raygiri  or  the  royal  hill)  was 
the  seat  of  a family  of  petty  Maratha  chiefs  or  pdligars,  who  in 
the  fourteenth  century  are  said,  though  this  is  doubtful,  to  have 
acknowledged  as  their  overlords  the  Anagundi  or  Vijaynagar  princes 
(1350-1565).^  About  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  (1436) 
Al^-ud-din  Shah  Bahmani  II.  (1434-14.57)  made  the  Rayri  chief 
tributary.^  In  1479  Rayri  passed  to  the  Nizamshahi  rulers  of 
Ahmadnagar  and  was  held  by  them  till,  in  1636,  on  the  final 
conquest  of  Ahmadnagar,  the  Moghals  made  it  over  to  the 
Adilshahi  kings  of  Bijapur.  Under  Bijapur,  with  the  name  of 
Islamgad,^  it  was  entrusted  to  the  Sidi  of  Janjira  and  garrisoned  by 
a body  of  Marathds.®  In  the  spread  of  Shivaji’s  power,  in  1648, 
Rayri,  with  Tala  and  Ghosala  two  other  important  Kolaba  fortresses, 
was  given  up  to  his  partizans.  In  1662,  finding  himself  cramped 
on  the  craggy  loft  of  Rajgad,  which  for  fifteen  years  had  been  his 
home,  Shivdji,  after  diligent  search,  chose  for  his  capital  the  hill  of 
Rayri.®  The  natural  strength  of  the  hill,  in  a most  difficult  country 
and  almost  surrounded  by  sheer  walls  of  rock,  and  its  position  close 
to  a highway  of  trade,’^  with  easy  access  to  the  Deccan,  and  with  a 
safe  retreat  to  the  island  forts  of  the  Ratn^iri  coast,  influenced 
Shivaji  in  his  choice  of  Rayri.®  But  perhaps  the  chief  reason  which 
made  him  prefer  Rayri  to  his  thirty  other  hill  forts,  equally^  strong 
and  nearly  as  well  placed,  was  the  size  of  its  flat  top,  a mile  by  a 
mile  and  a half,  not  too  large  to  guard  against  surprise,  and  with 
room  for  the  suitable  buildings  and  retinue  of  a king.  In  1662  he 
changed  the  name  of  the  hill  from  Rayri  to  Raygad,  or  the  Royal 
Fort  and  oi’dered  Abaji  Sondev,  the  governor  of  Kalyan,  to  furnish 
the  fort  with  a complete  set  of  royal  and  public  buildings.  These, 
which  are  said  to  have  numbered  300  stone  houses,  included  palaces, 
mansions,  offices,  a mint,  granaries,  magazines,  quarters  for  a garrison 
of  2000  men,  a market  nearly  a mile  in  length,  and  a number  of 
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^ From  the  Sai’acenic  style  of  their  architecture  Mr.  Kennedy  thinks  that  the  towers 
and  the  great  Nagdr  Khdna  gateway  are  older  than  the  time  of  Shiydji.  It  seems 
more  probable  that  they  were  built  by  a MusalmAn  employed  by  Shivdji. 

-Jervis’  Konkan,  89,  and  Elphinstone’s  History  of  India,  756.  Anagundi  or  Vijay- 
nagar, one  of  the  finest  ruined  cities  in  India,  is  about  thirty-six  miles  north-west  of 
Beldri. 

* Briggs’  Ferishta,  II.  424,  and  Nairne’s  Konkan,  25.  The  Bahmani  conquest  of  the 

Konkan  was  not  completed  till  1469,  after  about  forty  years  of  fighting.  Elphinstone’s 
History  of  India,  756.  ■* *  Jervis’  Konkan,  92. 

* Elliot  and  Howson,  VII.  287  ; Grant  Duii’s  MarAthAs,  63. 

® KhAfi  KhAn  in  Elliot  and  Dowson,  VII.  288.  According  to  one  account  ShivAjj 
acted  on  his  father’s  advice.  RAjgad,  his  former  capital,  is  a few  miles  from  Torna 
liill  about  twenty  miles  east  of  Raygad. 

^ The  road  to  Surat  passed  near  the  place.  KhAfi  KhAn  in  Elliot  and  Dowson, 
VII  288 

® So  thoroughly  did  ShivAji  understand  that  at  any  time  he  might  be  overwhelmed 
by  the  Moghals,  that  he  prepared  a retreat  in  the  island  fort  of  Malvan  in  south 
RatuAgiri.  Bombay  Gazettcei’,  X.  3.50  and  note  5. 
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rock-cut  and  masonry  cisterns.  While  the  hill-top  was  being  covered 
with  these  buildings,  care  was  taken  to  complete  its  defences,  to 
prepare  an  approach  which  should  be  easy  for  friends  and  impossible 
for  foes,  and  to  close  every  entrance  except  this  one  approach. 
According  to  Khafi  Khan  (1680-1735),  when  Shivdji  thought  that 
all  ways  up  the  hill,  except  one,  were  closed,  he  called  an  assembly, 
and,  placing  a bag  of  gold  and  a gold  bracelet  worth  £35  (100 
pagodas)  before  the  people,  ordered  proclamation  to  be  made,  that 
the  bag  of  gold  and  the  gold  bracelet  should  be  given  to  any  one 
who,  without  ladder  or  rope,  would  climb,  by  any  other  than  the 
regular  road,  and  plant  a flag  on  the  top  of  the  hill.  A IVIhdr 
came  forward,  and,  being  allowed  to  try,  climbed  the  hill,  fixed  the 
flag,  and  bowed  before  Shivaji.  Shivaji  ordered  that  the  purse  of 
money  and  the  gold  bracelet  should  be  given  him,  and  gave 
directions  for  closing  the  path  up  which  the  Mhai-  had  climbed.^ 

In  1664  Shivdji  enriched  Raygad  with  the  plunder  of  Surat,  and 
made  it  the  seat  of  his  government.^  In  the  same  year,  after  the 
death  of  his  father  Shahaji,  Shivaji  came  to  Raygad,  assumed  the 
title  of  raja,  struck  coins  in  his  name,  and  spent  some  months 
ari'anging  the  affairs  of  his  government.® 

In  1665,  awed  by  the  skill  of  Aurangzelfs  general  Jaysing  Raja  of 
Jaypur,  and  apparently  unwilling  from  political  and  religious  motives 
to  fight  a Hindu,  Shivaji  sued  for  peace,  and  agreed  to  hold  his 
territory  as  a feudatoiy  of  the  Moghal  empire.  Under  the  Convention 
of  Purandhar,  Shivdji’s  territory  included  twelve  forts  of  which 
Raygad  was  the  chief  and  the  most  central.  In  1666,  before  paying 
his  famous  visit  to  Delhi,  Shivaji  calledhis  leading  officers  to  Raygad, 
and  invested  Moro  Trimal  Pmgle,  Abdji  Sondev,  and  Aimaji  Dattu 
Avith  full  authortty  during  his  absence.  He  left  Raygad  in  Mai'ch 


1 Khdfi  Khdn’s  Muntakhab-uI-LubAb  in  Elliot  and  Dowson,  VII.  288.  As  Khdfi 
KhAn  visited  RAygad  during  ShivAji’s  life,  or  soon  after  bis  death,  this  story  of  the 
Mhdr  is  probably  true.  The  Mhar’s  path  was,  i^erhaps,  that  now  blocked  by  the 
Chor  DarvAza  or  Secret  Gate. 

* According  to  Khafi  Khdn  (Elliot  and  DoAvson,  VII.  287),  ‘ Shivdji  took  from  Surat 
an  immense  booty  in  gold  and  silver,  coined  and  uncoined,  and  in  the  stuffs  of 
Kdshmir,  Abmadabad,  and  other  places.  He  made  prisoners  some  thousand 
Hindu  men  and  women  of  name  and  station,  and  Musalmdns  of  honourable  position. 
Millions  in  money  and  in  goods  came  into  the  hands  of  that  e^^l  infidel.’  The 
sacking  of  Surat,  Shivdji’s  treasure-house,  was  repeated  seven  years  later.  Details 
are  given  in  the  Surat  Statistical  Account,  Bombay  Gazetteer,  II.  89.  The  store-houses 
of  Rdygad  were  filled  from  the  spoils  of  many  other  cities  and  countries.  However 
different  Shivdji’s  raids,  they  had  one  termination  when  he  sat  on  Rdygad  top  and 
counted  his  gains.  Mr.  Douglas,  Book  of  Bombay,  405, 

® ShivAji’s  military  regulations  were  simple.  His  infantiy  which  consisted  chiefly  of 
hill  people  called  MAvlis,  seldom  accompanied  him  ; they  served  as  garrisons  to  his  forts 
and  guarded  his  conquests  in  the  Deccan.  His  artillery  was  poor  and  it  seems  to  have 
been  seldom  used  except  against  the  island  of  Janjira.  His  main  support  lay  in  his 
cavalry  which  was  of  two  sorts  ; men  who  kept  their  own  horses  called  ShiledArs,  and 
otliers  called  Bdrgirs  who  were  mounted  by  iShivAji.  He  constantly  kept  40,000  horses 
in  his  stables.  Over  every  ten  horses  was  a havildar  who  had  the  care  of  feeding  them,  a 
water-carrier,  and  a torch-bearer ; each  hundred  horse  had  an  officer,  and  every  thousand 
horse  an  officer  who  commanded  the  other  ten.  A division  of  five  or  six  thousand  had 
a superior  chieftain,  and,  on  the  most  important  expeditions,  ShivAji  commanded  in 
person.  The  BArgirs  were  armed  and  clothed  .at  the  state  expense  .and  were  paid  out 
of  the  plunder.  Numerous  spies  w.atched  their  conduct  and  his  troops  were  scldonr 
caught  in  secreting  plunder  or  contributions.  Oper.ations  in  the  Dcccan  in  Wariug’s 
MarAthAs,  102.  Details  are  given  in  Grant  Duff,  100-103. 
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1666,  and  after  nine  months  returned  in  December  a fugitive  and  in 
disguise.  On  reaching  Raygad,  with  his  beard  shaved  and  in  the 
dress  of  an  ascetic,  he  fell  at  his  mother’s  feet.  She  did  not  know 
him,  but  when  he  pulled  off  his  turban  she  recognized  her  lost  son 
and  sank  into  his  arms.  Soon  after,  the  Brahman,  in  whose  charge 
he  had  left  his  son  Sambhaji  at  Mathura,  came  with  ^ the  boy 
disguised  as  a girl.  Shivdji  celebrated  this  escape  with  great 
rejoicing,  distributed  large  sums  in  charity  and  presented  the 
faithful  Brahman  with  £40,000  (Rs.  4,00,000).i  Shiv^ji  passed  the 
greater  part  of  1668  and  1669  at  Raygad,  completing  his  wise 
arrangements  for  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Mai’clthd-s  and  the  internal 
management  of  his  kingdom.  In  1672  several  of  the  prisoiiers  of 
rank,  who  were  captured  in  Chdkan  in  Poona,  were  sent  to  Raygad, 
where  they  were  treated  with  distinction  till  their  wounds  were 
healed,  and  then  allowed  to  leave,  or  to  remain  in  Shivdji  s service. 
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In  June  1674  Shivaji  was  crowned  with  much  splendour  at  Rdj^gad. 
For  ten  years  Shivaji  had  struck  coins  and  styled  himself  Raja  or 
Maharaja,  but  he  was  anxious  to  declare  his  independence,  to  assume 
the  state  of  a king,  and  to  found  an  era.  Brahmans  were  consulted, 
and  a learned  priest  from  Benares,  named  Gagdbhatt,  fixed  the  sixth  of 
June  for  the  installation.  Some  account  of  the  installation  ceremony 
has  been  preserved  by  an  English  embassy  from  Bombay,  who  seem 
to  have  spent  the  three  months  of  May,  June,  and  July  on  the  top  of 
Raygad.  The  embassy  was  sent  by  the  great  Gerald  Aungier,  the 
founder  of  the  prosperity  of  Bombay.  The  English  had  lately 
suffered  severely  at  the  hands  of  Shivdji.  In  1664  their  courage  had 
saved  themselves  and  their  neighbours  during  the  sack  of  Surat.  But 
their  factory  at  Kd,rwar  was  plundered  in  166o,  and  their  factoi’y  at 
Rdjapur  in  Ratnagiri  in  1670.  Marathi  exactions  also  threw  grievous 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  developing  trade  between  Bombay  and  the 
Deccan.  Shivdji,  though  in  the  course  of  his  raids  he  might  rob 
their  factories,  was  not  unfriendly  to  the  English.  The  compliment 
of  an  embassy  to  be  present  at  the  coronation  might  bring  him  to 
grant  compensation  for  their  losses  at  Keirwar  and  Rajapur,  and  lead 
him  to  lower  transit  dues  or  otherwise  help  the  trade  between 
Bombay  and  the  Deccan.  The  embassy  consisted  of  Henry 
Oxenden,  who  was  afterwards  (1676)  Deputy  Governor  of  Bombay, 
and  two  factors.^  They  started  from  Bombay  about  the  end  of 
April  in  a small  sailing  boat,  stayed  the  night  in  a Portuguese  church 
outside  the  walls  of  Portuguese  Cheul,  and,  in  the  afternoon,  went 
on  to  Upper  or  Maratha  Cheul.  The  day  following  they  took  boat 
to  Esthemy,  that  is  Roha  Ashtami,  where  they  stayed  the  night. 
Leaving  Ashtami  in  palanquins  at  daybreak,  they  pitched  their 
tent  about  sunset  in  a plain  six  miles  short  of  Nizampur.  Here 


1 Waring’s  Mardthds,  79-80. 

2 Henry  Oxenden  was  the  brother 


-jjLCiii  of  Sir  George  and  of  Christopher  Oxenden, 

amon^the  ^le^t  and  most  respected  of  the  early  servants  of  the  Company,  perhaps 
best  known  by  their  great  tombs  in  the  Surat  graveyard.  Henry  Oxenden  had  been 
chief  of  Kdrwdr.  He  became  Deputy  Governor  of  Bombay  1676  and  a bi^onet  in 
1679.  He  was  56  years  old  when  ho  climbed  Eflygad,  Mr,  Douglas  Book  of 
Bombay,  416. 
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they  stayed  about  an  hour  to  refresh  their  bearers  and  then  set 
forward,  passing  Nizampur  at  nine,  and  next  morning  reaching 
Gongouli  (Gangavli)  ‘ a little  village  on  a pleasant  rivulet  from  which 
on  a fair  day  can  be  seen  the  castle  of  Rdiri.’  Next  day  they 
resumed  their  journey  to  Rayri,  and  about  nine  in  the  evening  came 
to  Puncharra  (P^hdd)  a town  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  Here  they 
learned  that  Shivaji  had  left  for  Pratapgad  to  offer  forty-two 
pounds  of  gold  to  tlie  goddess  Bhavani.  As  the  embassy  could  not 
go  up  the  hill  till  Shiydji  returned,  they  pitched  their  tent  in  the 
plain.  They  made  their  business  known  to  their  agent  Narayanji 
Pandit,  and  gave  him  their  letters  and  the  draft  of  their  treaty. 
The  ambassador  asked  Narayanji  what  hopes  thei’e  were  of 
mediating  a peace  between  Shivdji  and  the  Sidi  of  Janjira,  because 
their  quarrels  did  much  damage  to  trade.  He  also  asked  if  there 
was  any  chance  of  making  arrangements  to  help  the  inland  trade 
with  the  Deccan.  Narayan  advised  him  not  to  urge  Shivaji  to  make 
peace  with  the  Sidi.  Shivdji  was  resolved  to  take  Janjira  at  any 
cost ; it  was  hopeless  to  move  him.  The  improvement  of  the  Deccan 
trade  was  more  feasible.  The  Bijapur  king  would  .soon  come  to 
terms  with  Aurangzeb,  and,  after  his  coronation,  Shivdji  would  act 
more  like  a prince  ; he  would  take  care  of  his  subjects  and  endeavour 
to  advance  commerce  in  his  dominions.  Narayan  seemed  a man  of 
prudence  and  power  : it  was  well  to  win  his  goodwill,  so,  on  his 
taking  his  leave,  the  ambassador  presented  him  with  a diamond  for 
which  he  expressed  a liking. 

After  some  very  hot  and  incommodious  days  (about  May  1-5)  in 
their  tent,  the  embassy  were  pleased  to  hear  that  Shivaji  had  returned 
and  that  they  might  pass  up  the  hill  to  Rayri  castle.  They  left  Pcichdd 
about  three  in  the  afternoon,  and  about  sunset,  ‘ forsaking  the  humble 
clouds,  after  a difficult  and  hazardous  passage,’  reached  the  top  of  the 
hill.  The  mountain  was  fortified  by  nature  more  than  by  art,  of 
very  difficult  access,  with  but  one  avenue  guarded  by  two  narrow 
gates,^  strengthened  by  a massive  wall  exceedingly  high  and  with 
bastions  thereto.  The  rest  of  the  mountain  was  a direct  precipice, 
impregnable  unless  betrayed  by  treachery.  The  hill-top  was  in 
length  about  two  miles  and  a half,  without  pleasant  trees  or  any  sort 
of  grain,  but  with  many  strong  buildings,  the  Rjtja’s  court  and 
houses  of  ministei’s  to  the  number  of  about  300.  One  of  the  300 
houses,  about  a mile  from  the  Rdja’s  palace,  had  been  set  apart  for 
the  embassy,  and  to  this  they  retired  with  no  little  content.  Four 
days  after  their  arrival,  by  the  help  of  their  agent  NdiAyan,  Shivaji, 
though  busy  with  his  coronation  and  marriage,  gave  them  an  audience. 
Shivaji  was  pleased  with  the  proposals  of  the  treaty ; assured  the 
ambassador  that  the  English  might  trade  freely  through  the  whole 
of  his  country  ; referred  him  for  details  to  his  Peshwa  Moro  Pandit ; 
and  with  his  son  Sambhaji,  withdrew  to  their  private  apartments 
to  consult  with  Bi'dhmans  and  purify  themselves,  fast,  and  attend  to 
no  business  till  tlie  installation  was  ovei'.  After  a day  or  two  the 


’ This  milkes  it  probable  that  the  lower  or  Naua  Gate  is  the  small  or  Nalidn  gate, 
not  Nona’s  Gate. 
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ambassador  went  to  Nitrdyanji  Pandit  and  asked  liim  how  he  should 
deliver  the  presents  he  had  brought.  Nd,r{lyan  advised  him  to  take  his 
present  to  Moro  Pandit  the  Peshwa,  and  to  send  the  rest  by  Njlraj^an 
Sinaji  (probably  the  Shenvi).  At  the  same  time  he  advised  that  more 
I officers  should  receive  presents^  for  every  officer  expected  something 
I according  to  his  degree  and  charge,  and  if  he  was  disappointed  would 
raise  objections.  The  ambassador,  anxious  that  the  Honourable 
Company  should  not  be  at  the  expense  of  keeping  him  a whole 
monsoon  on  Raygad,  agreed  to  give  Moro  Pandit  the  Peshwa  four 
; cloths  or  pamerins  instead  of  two  ; to  give  Petaji  Pandit  Vocanovice 
' (that  is  the  Vakanavis  or  public  intelligencer)  a diamond  ring  worth 
£12  10s.  (Rs.  12.5);  to  give  theDehir  or  Persian  escrivan  iouv  pciTiierins 
or  cloths  ; to  give  Shiimji  Naneh  the  keeper  of  the  seal  four  ; and  to 
give  four  more  to  Abaji  Pandit.  About  this  time,  according  to 
Hindu  custom,  the  Raja  was  weighed  in  gold  and  poised  about 
161,000  pagods  or  ten  stone.  All  of  this  with  £35,000  (100,000 
pagods)  more  were  distributed  among  Brahmans  who  had  flocked  in 
numbers  from  all  parts  of  MaharashHa.  The  ambassador,  anxious  to 
press  his  errand,  asked  Nardyan  how  the  treaty  was  getting  on.  He 
was  told  that  Shivaji  embraced  the  friendship  of  the  English  with 
satisfaction  and  looked  for  profit  to  himself  and  his  people  from 
English  settlements  and  English  trade.  Two  points  he  would  not 
enter  in  the  treaty,  the  currency  of  English  coins  in  his  realm 
and  the  surrender  of  English  wrecks.  No  special  mention  need 
be  made  about  the  currency.  If  the  Bombay  coins  were  good,  they 
would  circulate  of  themselves  and  he  would  do  nothing  to  prevent 
them.  As  to  the  wrecks  he  could  do  nothing.  It  was  against  the 
laws  of  the  Konkan  to  restore  ships  or  goods  driven  ashore  by  storm, 
and  if  he  granted  the  piivilege  to  the  English  he  would  have  to 
gi’ant  it  to  the  French  and  the  Dutch.^ 

One  day,  when  the  ambassadors  had  been  nearly  a month  on 
Raygad,  Narayan  sent  them  word  that  about  seven  in  the  morning 
of  the  next  day  Shivaji  intended  to  ascend  the  throne ; that  he 
would  take  it  kindly  if  they  came  to  congratulate  him  ; and  that 
they  should  bring  some  small  present,  as  it  was  not  the  custom 
of  the  eastern  parts  to  appear  before  a prince  empty-handed. 
Accordingly  the  next  morning  (June  6th)  the  ambassador  and  his 
retinue  went  to  court.  They  found  the  Raja  seated  on  a magnificent 
throne  and  all  his  nobles  waiting  on  him  in  rich  attire.  On  an 
ascent  under  the  throne  were  prince  Sambhaji,  Moro  Pandit  the 
Peshwa,  and  a Brahman  of  great  eminence.  At  a distance  were  the 
officers  of  the  army  and  others  standing  with  great  respect.  On 
each  side  of  the  throne,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Moors,  many  emblems 
of  dominion  and  government  were  hung  on  the  heads  of  gilded 
lances.  On  the  right  were  two  great  golden  fish  heads  with  very 
large  teeth,  and  on  the  left  were  several  horses’  tails  and  a pair  of 


I Fryer  does  not  mention  that  part  of  the  negotiation  was  asking  payment  for  losses 
caused  to  the  Rdjdpur  factory.  Grant  Duff  (Mardthds,  118)  notices  that  Shivdji 
agreed  to  pay  a compensation  of  Rs.  .35,000.  This  sum  was  not  to  be  paid  in  cash, 
Rs.  8700  of  it  were  to  be  granted  in  remissions,  and  the  rest  taken  in  cloth.  Grant 
Dufi  doubts  whether  this  R^jdpur  compensation  was  ever  recovered  by  the  English. 
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gold  .scales  equally  poised  on  a high  lance’s  head,  an  emblem  of 
justice.  On  entering  the  court,  the  English  made  their  obeisance 
at  a distance,  and  Ndrayan  held  up  the  diamond  ring  that  was  to 
be  presented  to  the  Raja.  Shivdji  presently  took  notice  of  the  ring 
and  ordered  the  English  to  come  nearer,  even  to  the  foot  of  the 
throne,  where  they  were  vested  and  desired  to  retire.  Shivaji  was 
forty-seven  years  of  age,  of  a handsome  and  intelligent  countenance, 
and  for  a Mardtha  fair  in  skin.  His  eye  was  keen,  his  nose  long 
aquiline  and  somewhat  drooping,  his  beard  trim  and  peaked,  and 
Ins  mustache  slight ; his  expression  was  rapid  and  resolute,  hard  and 
feline.^  As  the  ambassadors  returned,  they  saw  at  the  palace  gate 
two  small  elephants  on  each  side,  and  two  fair  horses  with  gold 
ti’appings,  bridles,  and  rich  furniture,  an  admirable  sight  on  the  top 
of  so  hazardous  a hill.  Two  days  after  the  coronation,  the  Raja 
was  married  to  a fourth  wife  without  state.  Every  day  he  went  on 
bestowing  alms  on  Brahmans.  Some  days  later  NaiAyan  Pandit 
sent  word  that  the  Raja  had  signed  all  the  articles,  except  the 
article  about  money.  Then  the  rest  of  the  ministers  signed  the 
articles  and  the  ambassador  went  to  receive  them  from  Narayan 
Pandit,  who  delivered  them  with  expressions  of  great  kindness  and 
offered  on  all  occasions  to  be  serviceable  to  the  Engli.sh.  Tim 
ambassadors  seem  to  have  remained  on  the  hill  .some  time  longer, 
as  they  did  not  reach  Bombay  till  after  cocoanut  day,  the  full-moon 
of  August.® 


Meanwhile  at  Raygad,  on  account  of  the  death  of  his  mother 
Jijibdi,  Shivdji  had  to  be  again  crowned  about  the  twentieth  of 
June.  The  era  dates  from  the  first  coronation,  the  13th  day  of 
the  moon’s  increase  in  Jyeshtha  (June  6).  His  weighing  himself 
against  gold  and  his  lavish  gifts  to  Brfihmans  raised  Shivdji  to  a 
high  rank  among  Rajputs,  from  whom  the  Brahmans  now  pi'oved 


^ Mr.  Douglas  from  the  Vignette  in  Orme’s  Historical  Fragments.  Waring 
(Mardthds,  87-88)  gives  the  following  details.  Shivdji  Avas  short  and  dark  with  bright 
piercing  eyes,  an  active  body,  and  well  governed  temper.  He  was  religious  above  his 
countrymen.  He  was  a good  son  to  a bad  fatlier.  Though  he  possessed  high  talents 
as  a soldier  he  Avas  fonder  of  cunning  than  courage  and  of  dissimulation  than  Avisdom. 

* The  account  of  the  embassy  is  from  Fiyer,  Avho  was  then  in  Bombay.  New  Account, 
77-81.  There  is  almost  no  complaint  of  the  heat  of  the  Mahdd  A'alleys  in  May,  and 
no  grumbling  over  the  discomforts  of  the  journey  back  in  the  rains  probably  by  Avay 
of  Ndgothna.  But,  according  to  Fryer,  one  thing  on  Rdygad  the  embassy  could  not 
stand  ; the  diet  of  the  people,  their  delightfulest  food  being  only  cutchery  {khichadi) 
pulse  and  rice  mixed  together  and  boiled  in  butter,  with  which  they  grew  fat. 
This,  he  continues,  Avas  signified  to  the  Rdja,  who  ordered  a butcher,  Avho  supplied  the 
few  Moors  who  Avere  able  to  go  to  the  charge  of  meat,  to  give  them  goat.  The  embassy 
consumed  the  meat  at  the  rate  of  half  a goat  a day.  .So  profitable  Ai-as  the  demand 
that,  though  a very  old  man,  the  butcher  climbed  the  hill  to  haA'e  a siglit  of  his  masters 
who  had  taken  off  his  hands  more  flesh  than  he  had  sold  for  years  (Ditto  81).  Seeing 
that  almost  all  Mardthds  eat  sheep  and  goats,  it  seems  hard  to  believe  tliat  this  is 
not  one  of  ‘ the  talcs  of  good  fellowship’  which  Fryer  found  the  only  means  of  passing 
time  during  the  Bombay  monsoon.  It  is  curious  that,  in  spite  of  Oxenden’s  detailed 
account  of  his  journey  to  Raygad,  the  position  of  the  hill  AA-as  for  more  than  a hundred 
years  doubted.  Orme  (1770)  places  it  about  fifty  miles  north-Avest  of  Foona, 
Major  Rennell  (1783,  Memoir  180)  places  it  in  BdglAn.  Its  true  position  Avas  established 
by  Colonel  Close  (1802)  Waring’s  Mardthds,  199.  According  to  Waring  (Ditto)  during 
the  reign  of  Sambhdji  (1680-1690)  an  English  ambassador,  one  of  the  Council  of 
Bombay,  Ausited  Iblygad  and  went  by  Nigothna.  It  seems  probable  that  this  is  a 
confusion  with  Oxenden’s  embassy. 
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his  descent.^  Shivjlji  took  the  title  of  Kshatriya  kuldvtansa  Shri 
Rdja  Shiva  Ghhatraiiati,  that  is  ‘ The  chief  ornament  of  the 
Kshatriya  race,  his  majesty  the  Raja  Shiv,  lord  of  the  royal 
umbrella.’  At  the  same  time  Shivaji  added  to  the  titles  of  some  of 
the  officers  of  state  and  changed  other  titles  from  Persian  to 
Sanskrit.  But  except  those  of  the  eight  ministers  or  Ashta  Pradhdns, 
none  of  the  new  names  remained  in  use  after  Shivaji’s  death.^ 

The  following  details  are  from  a Mardthi  account  of  the  crowning 
of  Shivaji.^  When  all  difficulties  had  been  overcome  and  Gagdbhatt 
had  declared  Shivdji  a Rajput  and  invested  him  with  the  sacred 
thread,  three  skilful  astrologers  were  called  to  fix  the  day  and  the 
hour  for  the  coronation.  The  three  astrologers  chose  the  thirteenth 
day  of  the  bright  half  of  the  month  of  Jyeshtha  of  the  Anand  year.^ 
The  coronation  was  to  take  place  at  R^ygad,  as  Raygad  fulfilled  the 
conditions  required  of  a royal  seat  in  the  sacred  books.  It  was  in 
the  centre  of  several  sacred  places,  an  impregnable  fortress  in  a rich 
well  watered  country.  Invitations  were  sent  to  all  chiefs  and 
subjects  and  to  every  teacher  and  priest.  Reception  and  dining- 
rooms were  built  and  a coronation  hall  with  room  for  thousands  of 
seats.  It  was  decorated  with  silks  and  brocade  and  was  carpeted  and 
lined  with  velvet.  The  ceiling  was  of  rich  satin  with  gold  lace. 
The  throne  platform  was  covered  with  a rich  cloth  of  gold,  and  a 
gilt  post  was  fixed  in  each  corner.  The  other  halls  were  beautifully 
painted.  Rich  and  tastefully  decorated  canopies  were  raised  in  the 
hall  for  tributary  princes  and  chiefs.  The  best  singers,  musicians, 
and  dancers  were  engaged.  Officers  were  set  apart  to  receive  guests, 
to  entertain  princes,  and  to  give  out  stores  and  provisions.  Cooks 
and  attendants  were  engaged.  Dining  sheds  large  enough  to  hold 
a thousand  people  were  raised  both  inside  and  outside  of  the  fort. 
Programmes  were  written  out  and  every  officer  was  carefully 
instructed  in  his  duties.  Deer-skins  and  tiger-skins  were  collected, 
and  water  was  brought  from  the  sea  and  from  every  sacred  stream. 
The  thread  ceremony  was  begun  on  the  4th  and  finished  on  the 
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* Grant  Duff,  105,  118. 

* The  following  were  the  names  of  the  eight  ministers,  and  their  old  and  new  titles: 

Names.  Original  Title.  New  Title.  Office. 


Moropant  Pingle.  Peshwa. 

Rdmchandrapant  Bivdekar.  Muzumddr. 

Anndji  Oattu.  Surnis. 

DattAjipant.  Vdknis. 

Hambirrdv  Mohite.  Sarnobat. 

Jan&rdanpant  Hanmante.  Dahir. 

Bdliljipant.  Nydyadish. 

Rdghunathpant.  Nydyaslidstri. 


Mukbya  Pradhdn. 
Pant  Amdtya. 
Pant  Sachiv. 
Mantri. 

Senapati. 

Sdmant. 

Nj'aj'ddhish. 

Panditriv. 


Prime  Minister. 
Finance  Minister. 
Recordkeeper-General. 
Chamberlain. 
Commander-in-Chief. 
Foreign  Minister. 
Chief  Justice. 

Law  Adviser. 


The  duties  of  these  ministers  are  explained  in  Grant  Duff’s  Mardthds  105,  and 


Wariug’s  Mardthds,  101.  _ . . 

® This  account  ov  baklutr  wa.3  written  in  1811,  The  details  are  interesting,  but 
two  points  raise  the  suspicion  that  they  are  imaginary  or  copied  from  some  state 
procession  at  Poona.  ‘A  hundred  lances  of  the  city  police’  is  an  impossible  contingent 
for  Rdygad  top,  and  the  drive  in  the  state  carriage  from  the  main  gate  of  the  palace 
to  the’  palace  courtyard  seems  unlikely.  Oxenden  would  have  noticed  a carriage  as 
more  wonderful  than  an  elephant,  and  the  distance  driven  is  only  a few  yards. 

* For  a coronation,  except  Kdrtik  and  Mdrgashirsh,  all  the  daksfmdyan  or  southing 
half  of  the  year,  the  extra  month,  Chaitra  in  the  nttardyan  or  northing  half  of  the 
year,  and  the  rainy  months,  are  unlucky.  The  stars  most  favourable  for  a corona- 
tion are  the  polar  star,  the  lunar  mansion  of  V^ishnu,  and  the  Yogkaran. 
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6th  Each  day  50,000  Brdhmaiis  were  fed  and  were  each  paid  a rupee, 
while  special  presents  were  given  to  every  teacher  and  priest.  On 
the  sixth  day,  after  the  worship  of  Ganpati  and  other  preliminary 
ceremonies,  the  crowning  or  patta  handha  ceremony  was  performed 
and  the  sacred  lire  kindled.  From  the  kindling  of  the  sacred  fire 
to  the  day  of  the  coronation,  Shivaji  and  the  officiating  priests  ate 
nothing  but  fruit  and  butter.  During  these  seven  days  the 
movements  of  the  sacred  fire  were  carefully  watched,  and  no 
movement  of  the  flame  foreshadowed  evil.  Thousands  of  Brahmans 
were  fed  every  day  and  the  wants  of  all  were  satisfied.  Music 
played  night  and  morning,  singers  sang  all  day  long,  and  dancing- 
girls  danced  the  whole  night. 

On  the  coronation  day,  the  eight  chief  officers  bathed,  and, 
wearing  ornaments  and  pure  white  robes,  kept  themselves  ready  for 
the  grand  ceremony.  Shivdji  was  bathed  four  times,  first  in  muddy 
water,  then  in  the  five  prodiicts  of  the  cow,  then  in  the  sacred 
waters  of  holy  streams,  and  lastly  in  honey,  sugar,  curds,  butter, 
and  milk.  He  wore  ornaments  and  flowers,  scented  himself  with 
the  choicest  perfumes,  and  clad  himself  in  white.  He  was  then 
seated  on  a low  stool  of  hshi7'  {khair)  wood,  nine  inches  square  and 
nine  inches  high.  The  queen,  dressed  and  adorned  and  wearing  a 
crown  or  p>att,  sat  on  a similar  stool  by  Shivdji’s  side,  and  Samblnlji 
sat  close  by.  To  the  east  of  Shivdji  stood  the  chief  Brahman  minister, 
Moro  Pandit  Pingle,  holding  a golden  vessel  filled  wdth  clarified 
butter  ; to  the  south  stood  the  Rajput  minister  of  war,  Hansaji 
Hambirrav  Mohite,  with  a silver  vessel  filled  with  milk  ; to  the  wmst 
stood  the  finance  minister,  Ramchandra  Bavdekar  son  of  Nilo  Pandit, 
with  a copper  vessel  filled  with  curds ; and  to  the  north  stood  the 
chief  Law  Adviser  Raghund,th  Pant  with  a golden  vessel  filled  wdth 
honey  in  one  hand,  and  an  earthen  vessel  filled  with  Ganges  water  in 
the  other.  To  the  south-east  stood  Anndji  Pandit,  the  Recordkeeper- 
General,  carrying  the  state  umbrella ; to  the  south-west  Jandrdan 
Pant  Hanmante,  the  Foreign  Minister,  wdth  a fan  ; to  the  north-west 
Dattdji  Pandit,  the  chamberlain,  with  a fly-wdiisk;  and  to  the 
north-east,  with  another  fly-whisk,  BdHji  Pandit,  the  Chief  Justice. 
Facing  Shiv5,ji,  with  writing  materials,  stood  Bdldji  Avji,  the 
chief  writer,  and,  to  his  left,  Chimndji  Avji,  the  chief  accountant. 
The  heads  of  all  other  departments  stood  around  forming  the 
first  row ; the  priests  and  pandits  formed  a second  row  ; and  all 
other  noted  guests  formed  a third  row.  Then,  amid  great  rejoicing, 
music,  and  cries  of  “Victory  to  Shivaji,”  the  vessels  carried 
by  the  eight  ministers,  one  after  another,  were  pierced  with  a 
hundred  holes  and  their  contents  allowed  to  fall  on  Shivdji’s  head. 
Brahman  ladies  waved  lights  round  Shivdji’s  head,  and  he  looked  at 
his  face  in  a glass  and  in  liquid  butter.  Every  Brdhman  priest  was 
paid  4s.  (Rs.  2).  Then  Shivdji  changed  his  clothes  and  amid  the  cheers 


* Considering  how  many  MarAthAs  and  Kunbis  wear  the  sacred  thread,  it  seems 
surprising  that  ShivAji  should  not  have  been  invested  with  it  as  a boy.  The  statement 
in  the  text  is  supported  by  Wai'ing  (MarAthAs,  83)  who  says,  ShivAji  was  invested  with 
the  sacred  tliread  as  it  is  supposed  to  impart  a virtue  oven  to  those  w ho  are  not  born 
to  the  distinction. 
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and  praises  of  all  ascended  the  throne.  The  throne  exactly  corre- 
sponded with  the  details  given  in  the  sacred  books.  The  platform 
was  of  khair  wood  and  the  throne  of  umbar  Ficus  glomerata.  It  was 
covered  with  cloth  of  gold  and  was  decorated  with  thirty-two  rows 
of  pictures  of  animals,  eight  rows  on  each  side.  The  lowest  row 
was  of  oxen,  the  second  of  cats,  the  third  of  hyenas,  the  fourth  of 
lions,  and  the  fifth  of  tigers.  On  the  throne  was  laid  a deer-skin_,  over 
it  coins  were  heaped,  over  the  coins  a tiger-skin  was  spread,  over  the 
tiger-skin  a velvet  cushion,  and  over  the  cushion  a very  rich  cloth 
of  gold.  There  were  also  cushions  for  the  back,  the  legs,  and  the 
hands.  Over  the  throne  was  a golden  arch  set  with  precious  stones. 
Over  the  arch  was  a gold  canopy  with  hanging  bunches  of  pearls  ; 
over  the  canopy  was  the  state  umbrella,  and,  above  the  umbrella, 
a great  gold  sheet.  Holding  on  his  right  palm  a golden  image  of 
Vishnu,  Shivdji  drew  near  the  throne  from  the  left,  and  prostrating 
himself  before  it,  ascended  it,  as  is  laid  down  in  the  holy  books, 
by  resting  on  it  his  right  knee  and  thigh  without  touching  it  with 
his  feet.  The  moment  Shivaji  was  seated,  guns  were  fired,  and,  as 
arranged,  every  fort  in  his  kingdom  joined  in  the  salute,  passing  it 
from  one  to  the  other.  Fireworks  blazed,  music  sounded,  and  all  was 
joy.  After  ascending  the  throne  Shivdji  put  on  scarlet  clothes  and 
ornaments,  and  drew  a cloth  of  gold  over  his  shoulder.  Gold  and 
silver  flowers  were  showered  on  him,  and  sixteen  Brahman  ladies 
waved  lights  round  his  face  and  were  presented  with  ornaments  and 
robes.  Then  the  priests  blessed  Shivaji,  Gagabhatt  with  many 
other  presents  received  £10,000  (Rs.  1,00,000),  the  family  priest 
£2400  (Rs.  24,000),  other  officiating  priests  £500  (Rs.  5000)  each, 
and  all  other  priests  from  £100  to  £1  (Rs.  1000  - Rs.  10)  according 
to  their  merit.  Both  within  and  outside  of  the  fort  religious 
beggars  were  paid  4^.  to  IO5.  (Rs.  2-Rs.  5).  In  the  coronation  hall, 
the  chief  minister  and  the  commander-in-chief  or  Sendpati  were  each 
given  flve  gold  cloths,  a turban  ornament,  and  other  precious 
stones,  a dagger,  a shield  and  sword,  banners,  musical  instruments, 
horses,  and  elephants,  and  fly-whisks  with  gold  handles.  The 
controller  of  finance  Amdtya  was  given  a gold  cloth,  a dagger, 
a sword  and  shield,  ornaments,  a silver  writing-box,  a fly-whisk 
and  fan,  and  a horse  and  elephant.  The  record-keeper  and  foreign 
minister  and  other  officers  were  given  cloth  of  gold,  ornaments, 
daggers  and  swords,  and  horses  and  elephants.  When  all  had 
made  their  obeisance,  Shivdji  started  to  pay  his  homage  to  the 
goddess  of  the  fort.  A handsome  horse  in  rich  trappings  was 
brought  to  the  throne,  and  Shivdji  rode  from  the  hall  to  the  royal 
yard  where  an  elephant  was  ready  for  his  use  Shivdji  sat  in 
the  elephant  carriage,  and  the  head  of  the  army  with  a dagger 
and  trident  rode  on  the  elephant’s  neck.  On  either^  side  of 
Shiv5ji  marched  the  most  trusted  of  his  M5,vlis  in  their  richest 
dress.  The  state  officials  followed,  some  on  horseback  and  some  on 
elephants,  and,  behind  the  officers,  the  state  banner  and  the  golden 
streamer  were  carried  on  elephants.  Then  followed  the  other 
ensigns  and  flags,  the  war  elephants,  the  cavalry,  horse-archers, 
stores  arms  ammunition  and  treasure  under  a strong  guard.  Next 
came  the  horse  artillery  and  after  the  artillery  the  leading  officers 
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of  the  army.  Then  came  infantry,  swordsmen,  spearsmen,  archers  and 
gunners  followed  by  camels  loaded  with  arrows  and  weapons.  Behind 
the  camels  came  musicians  and  drummers.  After  them  came  a 
hundred  horses  of  the  city  police,  then  more  musicians  on  horseback, 
then  bards  singing  praises,  then  attendants  and  retainers,  and  last  of 
all  wrestlers  and  athletes.  This  procession  moved  slowly  amid  the 
cheers  of  the  people.  The  houses  through  which  they  passed  were 
freshly  painted  and  whitewashed  and  at  intervals  were  adorned 
with  triumphal  arches  and  festoons  of  flags.  At  the  chief  temple 
Shivdji  worshipped,  offering  ornaments  and  clothes,  and  money 
and  fruit.  On  his  return  at  the  main  gate  of  the  palace  Shivaji 
alighted,  and  drove  in  the  state  carriage  to  the  palace  court-yard. 
He  was  then  carried  in  a palanquin  to  the  entrance  of  the  council 
hall,  where  a water  vessel  and  butter  and  a twig  of  the  nimh  tree 
were  waved  round  his  face  and  he  entered  the  palace.  In  the 
palace  he  returned  thanks  to  the  family-god  and  distributed  presents 
to  the  household  priests.  When  this  was  over  he  went  to  the 
women’s  quarters  to  meet  his  mother  and  his  wives.  He  paid  his 
respects  to  his  mother  and  received  offerings  of  beteliiut  and 
leaves.  The  queens  waved  lights  round  his  face  and  in  return 
received  clothes  and  ornaments.  Then  he  again  seated  himself  on 
the  throne,  and,  after  receiving  presents  from  his  subjects  and 
ofiicials,  and  after  distributing  betelnut  and  leaves,  dismissed  the 
assembly.  Next  day,  the  14th  of  Jyeshtha  Shuddha,  Shivaji 
exchanged  presents  with  the  princes  and  chiefs,  and  paid  the 
musicians,  singers,  and  dancing-girls. 

In  1680  Shivaji,  who  was  then  in  his  fifty-third  year,  made  a 
rapid  raid  on  Jaulna,  about  thirty-five  miles  east  of  Daulatabad.  On 
his  return  to  Raygad  he  fell  seriously  ill.  According  to  one 
account  inflammation  of  the  knee  brought  on  fever  ; according  to 
another,  over-exertion  burst  a blood  vessel  in  his  lungs ; and  according 
to  a third,  the  curses  of  Musalm^n  saints  Avhom  he  pillaged  at  Jaulna 
paralyzed  his  strength.  Whatever  the  cause,  his  last  illness  was 
short.  It  ended  fatally  after  six  days,  on  the  5th  of  April  1680.^ 

At  the  time  of  his  father’s  death  Shiv5,ji’s  eldest  son  was  at 
Panhdla,  near  Kolhapur.  Taking  advantage  of  his  absence,  Soyard,bdi, 
the  mother  of  Shivaji’s  younger  son  R5jdr5,m,  hoping  to  secure  the 
succession  for  her  son,  then  a boy  ten  years  old,  kept  Shivdji’s 
death  secret,  and  his  funeral  was  performed  privately  by  Shdhji 
Bhonsle  a relation  of  the  family.  There  is  some  doubt  about 
Shivdji’s  tomb ; but  it  is  generally  believed  to  be  the  small 
building  close  to  the  large  temple  of  Mahddev.^  Soyardbai,  the 
mother  of  Rdjdrdm,  had  address  enough  to  persuade  several  of  the 
principal  ministers,  especially  Anndji  Dattu  the  Pant  Sachiv,  and 


* Grant  Duff,  131,  and  Khdfi  Khdn  in  Elliot  and  Dowson,  VII.  305.  Khdfi  Khdn 
consoled  himself  for  the  lasting  injnry  the  ‘ hell-dog  ’ Shivdji  had  done  to  the 
Musalmdns  by  finding  the  day  of  his  death  in  the  words  ‘ Kafir  ha-jahannam  raft,  the 
infidel  went  to  hell.’  (Ditto).  At  the  same  time  he  was  fair  enough  to  admit,  besides  his 
genius  for  taking  forts,  that  Shivdji  abstained  from  disgraceful  acts,  and  was  careful  to 
maintain  the  honour  of  the  women  and  children  of  Muhammadans  when  they  fell 
into  his  hands.  Ditto,  .305  ; Scott’s  Ferishta,  I.  54  ; Waring’s  Mardthas,  205-20(i. 

* Cell  in  Chesson’s  Miscellany,  1. 11. 
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Moro  Trimal  the  Peshwa,  that  Shivdji  had  intended  Rajaram  to  be 
his  successor.  Though  Anndji  Dattu  had  always  been  his  rival, 
Moro  Trimal  Peshwa  was  drawn  into  a plan  of  administering  the 
government  under  a regency  in  the  name  of  Rajdram,  and  the 
other  ministers  acquiesced  in  the  arrangement.^ 

A force  under  Janardanpant  Samant  was  directed  to  march  to 
Panhala  where  Sambhdji  was  confined,  the  garrison  of  Rdygad  was 
strengthened,  10,000  horse  were  stationed  at  Pachdd  at  the  foot  of 
Raygad,  and  Hambirrd,v,  the  Sendpati,  was  ordered  with  a large  army 
to  take  a position  at  Karhad  in  Satdra.  Sambhdji  meanwhile,  getting 
scent  of  what  was  passing,  gained  a part  of  J anardan’s  troops,  made 
Jand.rdan  prisoner,  and  confined  him  in  Panhala.  Rdjdrdm  was  placed 
on  the  throne  in  May,  and  the  ministers  began  to  conduct  affairs  in  his 
name.  But  the  Peshwa  and  the  Pant  Sachiv  soon  grew  jealous  of  each 
other,  and,  instead  of  exerting  himself  for  the  cabal,  Moropant,  who  had 
set  out  from  Rd.ygad  on  the  news  of  J anardanpant’s  disaster,  offered 
his  services  to  Sambhaji.  Hambirrav,  also  delighted  by  Sambhaji’s 
exploits  so  worthy  of  the  son  of  Shivaji,  advanced  and  paid  his 
respects  to  him.  On  this  Sambhaji  quitted  Panhdla  and  marched 
towards  Raygad.  Before  he  reached  Raygad  the  garrison  rose  in 
his  favour,  and  placed  in  confinement  those  who  were  opposed  to 
his  authority.  The  army  at  Pdchdd  came  over  to  him  in  a body, 
and  Sambhd,ji  entered  Raygad  in  the  end  of  June  1680.  From  his 
father’s  death  till  he  entered  Rd,y gad,  Sambhdji  had  shown  unexpected 
vigour  and  method.  When  he  entered  Rdygad,  he  put  Anndji 
Dattu  the  Pant  Sachiv,  in  irons  and  confiscated  his  property. 
Rdjaram  was  also  confined,  and  Soyardbai  the  author  of  the  plot 
was  seized,  and,  when  brought  before  Sambhaji,  was  accused  of 
poisoning  Shivdji  and  was  put  to  a cruel  and  lingering  death.^  The 
officers  attached  to  her  cause  were  beheaded,  and  one  particularly 
obnoxious  was  thrown  over  the  Rdygad  cliff.  This  severity  raised 
lasting  hate  in  the  minds  of  Soyardbdi’s  relations.  It  was  considered 
an  unlucky  beginning  of  Sambhdji^s  reign,  and  when  he  was  seated 
on  the  throne  early  in  August  many  unfavourable  auguries  were 
reported.^ 

Shortly  after,  in  consequence  of  the  discovery  of  his  share  in  a 
conspiracy  in  favour  of  Rdjaram,Anndji  Dattu  the  Pant  Sachiv,  was 
taken  out  of  prison  and  trampled  to  death  under  the  feet  of  an  elephant, 
and  from  this  time  Sambhdji  fell  under  the  influence  of  Kalusha,  a 
Kanoja  Brdhman,  and  led  a life  of  pleasure  and  dissipation,  to  the 
neglect  of  state  affairs.  Shivdji’s  system  of  administration  fell  into 
decay,  and  his  great  treasures  were  quickly  exhausted.^  By  1688 
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1 The  ground  for  setting  up  Rdjdrdm  is  said  to  have  been  a deathbed  remark  of 
Shivdji’s,  that  Sambhdji  was  passionate  and  revengeful  and  Rdjdrdm  mild  and  placable. 
Mardtha  MS.  in  Waring’s  Mardthas,  110. 

2 One  Mardtha  MS.  expressly  charges  Soyardbdi  with  poisoning  Shivdji.  Having 
failed  in  her  object  of  setting  her  son  on  the  throne  she  is  said  to  have  committed 
suicide.  Waring’s  Mardthas,  110,  215. 

* Mardtha  MS.  in  Grant  Duffs  History,  136. 

* An  inventory  of  Shivdji’s  treasure  and  store  is  given  by  Waring  (1810)  (Mardthds 
215,  216).  They  included  nine  crores  (£10,000,000)  of  silver  rupees,  51,000  tolas 
or  rupees’  weight  of  gold,  200  tolds  of  rubies,  1000  tolas  of  pearls,  and  500  tolds  of 
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Rd-ygad  seems  to  have  been  abandoned  by  Sambhd,ji.  He  had 
grown  careless  of  business  and  spent  his  time  between  Panhd,la  and 
Vishalgad,  or  at  a favourite  house  and  garden  in  Sangameshvar  in 
Ratnagiri.^  Here  in  1689  he  was  surprised  by  a Moghal  officer, 
and,  on  being  bi’ought  before  Aurangzeb,  refusing  to  give  up'  his 
religion  and  reviling  the  prophet  Muhammad,  his  tongue  was  cut  out 
and  he  was  put  to  death.  On  the  news  of  Sambhdji’s  death  the 
leading  Maratha  chiefs  met  at  R^ygad,  where  since  Shivaji’s  death 
Rajardm  had  been  confined.  In  confining  Rajaram  to  Ray  gad, 
Sambhaji  seems  to  have  treated  him  with  no  more  severity  than  was 
required  for  his  own  -security.  Rajardm  had  the  free  use  of  the 
fort  and  lived  on  terms  of  friendship  with  Yesubai,  the  wife  of 
Sambhaji,  who  with  her  sonShivdji  also  lived  in  Raygad.  In  consulta- 
tion with  Yesubai  the  ministers  determined  that  Rajaram  should  be 
declared  regent  during  the  minority  of  Shivdji,  who  was  then  enter- 
ing his  sixth  year.  At  this  council  the  leading  officei-s  planned 
their  measui'es  with  wisdom,  unanimity,  and  firmness.  It  was  agreed 
that  Rajardm  should  move  from  place  to  place  between  Rdygad 
and  Vishalgad  in  Kolhdpur  having  no  fixed  residence,  and  being 
ready  if  necessary  to  retire  to  Ginji  on  the  Coromandel  coast. 
Yesubdi  and  her  son  remained  in  Raygad  and  the  family  of 
Rajaram  retired  to  Vishalgad.  The  Maratha  chiefs  were  to  act 
according  to  circumstances,  but  to  keep  most  of  their  horse  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  person  of  Rajaram. 

When  the  fair  season  set  in,  a Moghal  force  under  Yiatikad  Khdii 
settled  down  before  Raygad.  For  several  months,  though  helped  by 
the  Sidi,  the  siege  made  little  progress,  till  a discontented  Mardtha 
named  Suryaji  Pisal  joined  Yiatikad  Khan' and  engaged  to  bring  to 
his  help  a body  of  choice  Mdvlis,  provided  the  Khdn  aided  in  making 
him  Deshmukh  of  W di  in  Sdtdra.  His  proposals  were  accepted,  and 
chiefly  through  his  exertions  the  garrison  soon  after  surrendered. 
The  widow  of  Sambhdji  and  her  son  Shivdji  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Yiatikad  Klidn.  They  were  conv^eyed  to  Aurangzeb’s  camp  and 
were  well  treated.  Aurangzeb’s  daughter  befriended  Yesubai,  and 
Aurangzeb  became  partial  to  the  boy,  calling  him  Shdhu,  a name 
which  he  ever  after  bore.  Rdygad  was  given  in  charge  of  the  Sidi 
with  strict  orders  to  defend  it  against  any  attempt  of  the  Mardthds. 

In  1735  on  the  death  of  Sidi  Ydkut  Khdn,  a quarrel  arose  between 
his  sons  and  the  Mardthds  under  Bajirav  Peshwa.  Fatesing  Bhonsle 
and  the  Pratinidhi,  with  the  aid  of  one  Ya,kub  Khan  who  possessed 
the  confidence  of  the  late  Sidi  and  who  corrupted  the  commander  of 
the  place,  succeeded  in  recovering  Raygad.  In  the  same  year  it 
was  formally  ceded  by  treaty  and  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Mardthds,  till  its  capture  by  the  British  in  1818.®  About  the  year 


diamonds.  Of  arms  there  were  40,000  dirks,  30,000  swords,  40,000  spears,  60,000  long 
dirks,  50,000  double-edged  swords,  60,000  shields,  40,(XX)  bows  and  180,(KK)  arrows.  Of 
cloth,  4000  pieces  of  white  cloth,  3000  coarse  robes,  1000  BurhAnpur  cloths,  10,000 
patros,  2000  fine  white  cloths,  4000  Paithan,  Ahmadal>ad,  and  J.-ilna  cloths,  and  100,000 
coarse  cloths.  There  were  also  great  quantities  of  grain  and  pulse,  of  tobacco,  sugar, 
and  spices,  and  of  lead,  brass,  tin,  iron,  and  copper. 

* Grant  Dufif’s  MarAthAs,  155.  - MarAthAs  MS.  in  Grant  Duff’s  MarathAs,  359. 
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1772,  some  months  before  Mdclhavnlv  Peshwa’s  death,  the  com-  Chapter  XIV. 
mandant  of  Rtiygad  revolted  and  it  was  feared  that  Ke  intended  to  places  of  Interest, 
give  the  fort  to  the  Sidi.  In  1773,  the  first  object  of  Ndrfiyanrav’s 
administration  was  the  reduction  of  Rfiygad.  When  required  to 
surrender,  the  commandant  replied  that  he  held  the  fort  for  the 
Rdja  of  Sdtfira  and  would  maintain  it  against  the  Peshwa  until  the 
Raja  was  released.  But,  on  producing  an  order  from  Ram  Rdja  and 
on  paying  the  commandant  £4000  (Rs.  40,000),  Narayanrsiv  gained 
possession  of  Raygad  in  March  1773.  In  1796  Nana  Fadnavis  put 
the  fort  into  efficient  repair.  In  1802,  after  Holkar  had  made 
himself  master  of  Poona,  Bajirdv  fled  from  Sinhgad  to  Raygad, 
where  he  released  Madhavrav  Rastia,  who  had  been  confined  there 
for  about  a year,  and  gave  him  a commission  to  raise  men  for  his 
service.^  In  October  of  the  same  year  Yashvantrav  Holkar,  pursuing 
the  Peshwa  with  5000  men,  took  the  fort  with  little  resistance.  It 
was  restored  to  the  Peshwa  in  the  following  year.  In  1817  the 
British  demanded  Rdygad,  Sinhgad,  and  Purandhar,  as  a pledge  that 
Bajirdv  would  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  Poona. 

After  much  discussion  Raygad  was  handed  over  and  was  restored  to 
the  Peshwa  in  the  month  of  August  of  the  same  year. 

In  November  1817,  when  B5jirav  determined  to  break  with  the 
English, he  sent  his  wife  Vdranashibai  wdth  much  property  to  Rd.ygad. 

As  has  been  mentioned  in  the  History  Chapter,  after  the  fall  of 
Isapur  and  Lohgad  near  the  top  of  the  Bor  pass,  and  of  Koari  fort 
near  the  top  of  the  Sd,va  pass  in  Poona,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Prother, 
on  the  17th  March  1818,  made  arrangements  for  the  capture  of  all 
places  of  strength  in  KoUba.  Tale,  Gos41e,  and  Mangad  fell  almost 
without  opposition,  and  on  the  23rd  of  April  the  troops  marched 
from  Indapur  to  Mahad.  Major  Hall  of  His  Majesty’s  89  th  Regiment, 
with  a detachment  of  two  hundred  Europeans  and  as  many  sepoys, 
was  sent  to  the  foot  of  Rfiygad  hill.  At  daybreak  on  the  24th  he 
drove  in  the  enemy’s  first  post,  and  near  the  petta,  apparently  the 
village  of  Pachfid,  found  a body  of  about  300  men  drawm  up  to 
oppose  him.  These  he  charged  and  routed,  with  a loss  to  himself 
of  three  men  wounded  and  to  the  enemy  of  twenty  men  killed.  A 
party  was  placed  in  possession  of  Pachad,  and  the  rest  retired  three 
miles  from  want  of  water.  On  the  25th  the  camp  was  established 
as  near  Raygad  as  the  ground  admitted,  and  the  force  was  split  up 
and  the  whole  foot  of  the  hill  invested.  A small  post  on  the  ridge 
of  the  hill  was  driven  in,  and  a battery  for  mortars  constructed, 
though  the  ground  was  so  narrow  that  the  mortars  had  to  be  placed 
on  the  line  of  each  other’s  fire.  As  the  season  was  late  and  the 
smallness  of  the  besieging  force  was  likely  to  prolong  operations, 
the  Bombay  Government  sent  a reinforcement  of  six  companies  of 
His  Majesty’s  67th  Foot.  These  troops  reached  Rfiygad  on  the  4th 
of  May,  and  the  strength  of  the  force  was  soon  further  increased  by 
the  arrival  from  M^lvan  of  a detachment  of  His  Majesty’s  89th 
Regiment.  An  additional  mortar  battery  was  established  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  mountain.  The  mortars  in  the  camp  were  with 
great  exertion  got  into  suitable  positions,  and  the  bombardment  was 
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maintained  with  unremitting  spirit,  and,  as  the  ruin  of  almost  eveiy 
building  in  the  fort  afterwards  showed,  with  exti'eme  accuracy.^ 
During  the  siege  a body  of  the  enemy’s  troops  from  the  forts  of 
Kangori  and  Pratapgad  gathered  in  the  rear  of  the  besieging  force, 
but  were  attacked  and  dispersed  by  the  detachment  under  Lieutenant 
Crossby,  who  was  stationed  in  Mahd,d.  A passport  was  offered  to 
Vdrd,nashibdi,  Bdjirav’s  wife,  but  she  refused  to  leave  the  fort. 
At  four  on  the  afternoon  of  the  sixth,  after  eleven  days’  siege,  a 
great  fire,  caused  by  an  eight-inch  shell  from  the  right  battery, 
broke  out  in  the  fort.  At  sunset  the  commandant,  on  the 
persuasion  it  was  said  of  the  Peshwa’s  wife,  sent  word  that  he 
wished  to  surrender.  Negotiations  were  opened  at  eight  o’clock 
next  moi’ning  at  Vddi  near  Pd.chd,d,  and  the  garrison  were  allowed 
five  hours  to  consider  the  terms.  In  the  afternoon,  as  the  terms  were 
not  accepted,  the  batteries  re-opened  and  continued  to  play  till  ten 
o’clock  on  the  eighth,  when  Shaikh  Abud,  the  Arab  commandant, 
himself  came  down  to  treat.  ‘Horrible  evasions  and  misinterpretations 
on  the  part  of  the  commandant’  continued  till  three  o’clock  of  the 
ninth.  It  was  at  last  agreed  that  the  garrison  of  one  hundred  Arabs 
and  eight  himdred  Sindhians,  Marathds,  Pathdns,  and  Gosavis,  should 
march  down  with  their  arms,  families,  and  property ; that  the 
commandant  with  five  of  his  followers  might  live  in  Poona ; that  no 
one  of  the  garrison  should  accompany  the  wife  of  the  Peshwa  to 
Poona  ; and  that  the  commandant  should  remain  with  the  English 
as  a hostage,  that  the  garrison  took  away  nothing  but  their  own 
property.  Next  afternoon  (10th  May)  Colonel  Prother  went  up  the 
hill.  The  garrison  filed  past  him,  and  a hundred  of  the  Company’s 
troops  took  possession  of  the  great  gateway.  Colonel  Prother  found 
the  fort  empty  except  the  servants  of  the  Peshwa’s  wife  and  of 
the  commandant.  In  the  fort  only  one  house,  a granary,  was 
untouched.  The  garrison  lived  in  huts.  Shivdji’s  palace  was 
entirely  consumed.  All  was  in  ruins,  long  streets,  beautiful  and 
regular  buildings,  temples,  and  Shivdji-’s  tomb  could  be  traced,  and 
only  traced.  This  damage  was  not  all  caused  by  the  siege  as  for 
fifty  years  the  place  had  been  allowed  to  fall  into  decay. 

Colonel  Prother  went  with  some  of  his  officers  to  pay  his 
respects  to  the  Peshwa’s  wife.  She  was  a woman  of  interesting 
appearance,  seated  in  her  robes  and  state  jewels,  under  a grass 
hut  in  the  old  palace,  among  burning  beams,  ashes,  and  all  the 
horrors  of  a fire.  She  was  allowed  to  proceed  to  Poona  wdth  her 
private  property,  and  was  escorted  by  elephants  and  camels  and 
a force  of  a hundred  men.  On  taking  possession  of  the  fort  five 
Idkhs  of  money  in  coin  were  discovered.® 


1 In  his  Brigade  Orders,  dated  the  12th  of  May  1818,  Colonel  Prother  acknowledged 
the  professional  ability,  zeal,  and  gallantry  displayed  by  Lieutenant  Remon 
commanding  the  Engineers  and  by  Ensigns  Jopp  and  Dashwood  of  that  corps.  The 
admirable  practice  of  the  artillery  under  Major  Bond  was  acknowledged,  and 
approbation  expressed  of  the  zeal,  ability,  and  good  conduct  of  the  artillery.  The 
merit  of  the  troops  in  the  cheerful  endurance  of  unusual  labour  in  bringing  the 
ordnance  up  a steep  ascent,  and  placing  them  in  the  batteries  was  also  commended. 
Pendbdri  and  Mardtha  Wars,  290. 

* Pendhdri  and  Mardtha  War  Papers,  287-292  ; Blacker’s  Mardtha  War,  310-313. 
Compare  also  Hamilton’s  Gazetteer,  II.  483 ; Grant  DuflTs  Marilthds,  679. 
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Ra'mdharan  hill  in  Alibdg,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Karli  pass, 
about  five  miles  north-east  of  Alibdg,  has,  near  the  top  of  its  south  face, 
a group  of  old  rock-cut  cisterns  and  cells.  The  easiest  way  of  getting  to 
the  caves  is  to  strike  west  from  the  western  mouth  of  the  Karli  pass, 
and  to  climb  towards  the  north-east  to  near  the  village  of  Karli.  Near 
the  hill  top  the  track  is  steep  and  in  the  dry  season  the  grass  is  slippery. 
The  caves  are  perhaps  about  800  feet  above  the  sea.  There  are 
altogether  twelve  small  openings,  cisterns  and  cells  in  a line  facing 
about  south-east.  Beginning  fi’om  the  west  the  first  is  a water-cave 
or  cistern  nine  feet  broad  by  nine  long  and  seven  high.  It  is  plain 
and  open  above.  The  next  (II),  about  two  feet  further,  has  a front 
doorway  and  measures  5'  5" x7'x7'  high.  The  third  (III)  is  six 
yards  further  east,  a broken  opening  7'  6"  x 4'  8"  x 5'  high.  The 
fourth  (IV)  is  a large  water  cave  or  cistern,  25' x 12'  x 8',  the  roof 
supported  by  two  roughly  square  pillars.  The  rock  is  bad  laterite 
full  of  cracks  and  the  front  has  fallen  in.  The  cave  is  about  half  full 
of  water  which  is  famed  for  its  excellence  and  is  said  to  have  saved 
the  life  of  one  of  the  Angrias.  About  twenty  paces  further  east  are 
a pair  of  openings.  The  first  (V)  to  the  west  has  no  door  and  is  entered 
through  a round  hole  in  the  east  wall.  It  is  7'  X 4'  6"  x 5'  6"  high. 
The  next  (VI)  into  which  the  last  opens  has  an  unfinished  doorway. 
It  measures  8'  9"  x 6'  10"  x 8'  6"  high.  V and  VI  seem  to  be  the 
beginnings  of  cells.  About  nine  feet  further,  across  a rock  in  which 
rough  footholds  have  been  cut,  are  four  openings.  The  first  (VII) 
measures  4'  10"  x 5'x  9'  6"  high  and  seems  to  have  been  meant  for 
a water  cistern.  The  next  (VIII),  which  is  separated  from  the  last 
by  a wall  of  rock,  is  9'  3"  x 6'  7"  x 8'  high  at  the  back  and  3'  at  the 
front.  The  third  (IX)  is  8'  x 6'  x 6'  high,  and  the  last  (X)  is  6'  6"  x 
5'  X 6'  10"  high.  The  whole  are  plain  without  ornament,  inscription, 
or  statue.  The  site  of  the  caves  is  well  chosen.  It  is  on  one  of  the 
passes  through  which  in  old  times  traffic  must  have  set  to  and 
from  the  great  seaport  of  Cheul.  It  also  had  the  advantage  of 
excellent  water,  and  of,  a third  requisite  for  a settlement  of  monks, 
a beautiful  view.  In  front,  to  the  south-east,  are  the  steep  slopes 
of  the  Karli  pass  covered  with  teak.  Beyond  the  pass  the  broad 
broken  tops  of  the  Karli  hills,  with  thickly  wooded  hollows  and 
open  glades,  rise  to  the  fiat  thinly  wooded  plateau  of  Sdgargad. 
To  the  north-east,  beyond  the  Karli  pass,  stretches  low  rice  land 
brightened  by  the  Nagothna  creek,  then  the  flat  uplands  of  Pen, 
and  in  the  distance  the  SahyMri  hills.  To  the  south,  across  the 
wooded  valley  of  the  Dhondd,ne  or  Alib^g  river,  are  the  broken  crest 
of  Rasani,  and,  in  the  distance,  the  level  lines  of  the  Roha  and 
Janjira  hills.  To  the  west,  beyond  a long  stretch  of  rice  land 
broken  by  trees  and  ponds,  are  the  broad  winding  mouth  of  the 
Alibdg  river,  the  deep  green  fringe  of  palms  and  casuarinas,  the 
island  rocks  of  Kolaba  fort,  and  a wide  sea  brightened  by  sails. 
What  seems  to  have- prevented  the  Ramdharan  settlement  from 
rising  to  importance  is  the  badness  of  the  rock,  a brittle  laterite 
cro.«sed  by  seams  of  trap.  The  caves  can  be  seen  from  the  west 
entrance  to  the  Karli  pass.  They  are  in  the  black  hollow,  forty  or 
fifty  feet  from  the  hill  top,  in  front  of  which  layers  of  boulders  are 
laid  like  a rough  staircase. 
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Ratangad,  or  the  Jewel  Port,  six  miles  south-east  of  Pen,  is 
built  on  the  ridge  of  a hill  1800  feet  high  adjoining  Miradongar 
on  the  east  side.  Like  Surgad,  this  fort  probably  occupied  the 
whole  ridge  which  is  about  a mile  long  and  only  about  twent)^  feet 
broad,  but,  as  the  wall  has  disappeared,  the  exact  dimensions  cannot 
be  ascertained.  The  hill  is  open  only  on  the  south,  the  north-east 
and  west  sides  being  covered  with  thick  forest.  The  fort  is 
approached  by  a footpath  from  the  north.  Within  the  fort  are  two 
rock-cut  cisterns  with  good  water,  and  a gun,  said  to  belong  to  the 
fort,  is  shown  in  a neighbouring  field.  The  fort  is  locally  believed 
to  have  been  built  by  one  Baburiv  Pdshilkar.^ 

Revas  is  a village,  in  the  salt-rice  lands  in  the  north  of  the 
district,  at  the  mouth  of  a creek  of  the  same  name,  which  joins  the 
Amba  or  Nagothna  river  about  a mile  from  its  entrance  into  the 
Bombay  harbour.  The  small  creek  of  Revas  can  be  used  only 
between  half  and  full  tide.  In  other  respects  it  is  easy  of  naviga- 
tion. The  creek  provides  a ready  passage  for  boats  into  the  open 
sea  in  front  of  Karanja,  and  it  is  only  two  hours’  sail  from  there  to 
the  Apollo  Bandar  at  Bombay.  It  is  a very  convenient  spot  for  the 
export  of  grain.  The  Revas  pier  is  on  the  Amba  creek,  in  the 
village  of  Davie  Ranjan  Khd,r,  about  two  miles  south  of  the  village 
of  Revas.  It  was  built  between  1864  and  1869  from  Income-Tax 
balances  at  a cost  of  £11,892  (Rs.  1,18,920).  Its  importance  chiefly 
depends  on  the  Shepherd  steam  ferry  boats,  which  ply  daily  to 
Bombay  touching  at  Revas  on  their  way  to  and  from  Dharamtar. 
It  is  connected  with  Alibag  by  a good  made  road  of  about  fourteen 
miles.  Its  importance  has  of  late  declined  from  the  ojDening  of 
the  direct  route  through  the  Karli  pass  between  Dharamtar  and 
Alibd,g,  and  from  the  daily  steam  communication  between  Alibag  and 
Bombay  during  the  fair  months.  The  pier  is  noAV  (1883)  much  out 
of  repair  and  is  likely  to  be  abandoned.  The  sea-trade  return.s, 
for  the  three  years  ending  1881-82,  show  average  exports  worth 
£5297  and  imports  worth  £3177.  Exports  varied  from  £412  in 
1881-82  to  £10,028  in  1879-80,  and  imports  from  £1104  in  1878-79 
to  £4366  in  1880-81. 

The  population  of  Revas  amounted  in  1881  to  919  against  664  in 
1850.  It  consists  chiefly  of  fishermen  who  live  in  low  dirty  huts. 
The  cultivators’  houses  are  better  built,  cleaner,  and  better  placed. 
In  1881  there  were  149  houses  against  147  in  1850.  As  in  other 
.salt-rice  lands  there  is  a great  scarcity  of  fresh  water,  a want  which 
is  much  felt  by  travellers. 

Roha,  the  chief  town  of  the  Roha  sub-division,  with,  in  1881,  a 
population  of  4894  and  a municipal  revenue  of  £152  (Rs.  1 520),  lies 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Kundalika  or  Roha  river  twenty-four  miles 
from  its  mouth.  It  has  a stone  wharf  or  causeway,  which  at  spring- 
tides  can  be  used  by  boats  of  fifteen  tons(6o  khandis),  and  at  ordinary 
high-tides  by  boats  of  five  tons  (20  khnndis).  Except  in  the  rains,  the 
creek  at  the  causeway  is  dry  for  about  twelve  hours  in  the  day,  and 
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(vessels  can  reach  the  pier  only  for  about  an  hour  and  a half  at 
each  tide.  About  a mile  below  Roha  the  creek  is  crossed  by  several 
ridges  of  rock,  through  one  of  which  there  is  only  one  narrow  channel 
at  vdiich  the  Rcvdanda  ferry  boat,  if  kept  back  by  light  or  head 
winds,  has  often  to  stop  and  set  its  passengers  on  shore.  For  five 
miles  more  the  water  is  shallow  with  numerous  sandbanks.  The 
lowest  serious  shoal  is  at  abend  in  the  river  called  gophan  or  the  sling. 

1 For  the  remaining  fourteen  miles  to  Revdanda  navigation  is  easy 
with  water  enough  at  all  tides  for  vessels  of  fifty  tons  (200  khandis). 

1 Roha  is  a great  rice  market,  large  supplies  being  collected  from 
the  neighbouring  country  and  sent  in  boats  to  Bombay.  A small 
quantity  also  goes  to  the  ports  of  the  Ratiiigiri  coast. 

Besides  the  sub-divisional  offices,  there  is  a sea-customs  office,  a 
vernacular  school,  a post  office,  and  a reading-room.  The  municipality, 
which'  was  started  in  1865,  had  in  1880-81  an  income  of  £152 
(Rs.  1520)  and  an  expenditure  of  £129  (Rs.  1290). 

Sa'gargad,  or  the  SeaPort^  in  Alib^g,  nineteen  miles  south 
of  Bombay,  six  east  of  Alibag,  and  six  west  of  the  Dharamtar 
landing-place,  is  a fortified  hill  and  health  resort  1357  feet  above 
the  sea. 

The  spur  on  which  Sdgargad  fort  is  built  holds  a somewhat  central 
position  in  the  range  of  hills  that  forms  the  backbone  of  the  Alibdg 
sub-division.  On  the  east,  south,  and  north  it  rises  steeply  from  the 
forests  and  rice  lands  below.  To  the  north-west  and  west,  beyond  a 
narrow  neck,  it  stretches  a bare  waving  hill  top  about  two  miles 
' long  and  half  a mile  to  a mile  broad.  Its  height  and  its  nearness  to 
the^sea  make  it  pleasantly  cool  during  the  latter  part  of  the  hot 
weather.  There  are  two  main  roads  to  Sd,gargad  fort,  from  the  east 
and  from  the  west,  and  two  hill-tracts,  one  from  the  south-west  up 
the  Andarjod  ravine  to  the  narrow  neck  that  joins  the  fort  spur  to 
the  rest  of  the  range,  and  the  other  from  the  village  of  Vadavli  in  the 
south-east  to  a sallyport  in  the  eastern  wall  of  the  fort.  From  the 
i east  the  road  from  Dharamtar  and  Poynad passes  through  the  villages 
i of  Ambepur  and  V^gholi,  across  the  slopes  of  outlying  spurs,  up  the 
steep,  wild,  and  woody  Gangir  ravine,  joining  the  Alibag  or  west 
approach,  on  the  crest  of  the  narrow  neck  that  joins  the  fort  spur  with 
the  western  pai'ts  of  theSdgargad  range.  From  Alibag  the  way  to  the 
Sdgargad  hills  lies  north-east  along  the  Dharamtar  high  road  about 
two  and  a half  miles  to  Khand^la  village.  From  Khanddla  a fair  cart 
or  pony-cart  tract  runs  south-east  up  the  valley  of  the  Dhonddne  or 
Alibag  river.  About  two  miles  from  Khandala  the  valley  passes 
within  forest  limits,  the  whole  breadth  between  the  hills  being 
covered  by  a sprinkling  of  young  trees  chiefly  teak.  The  hills  on 
both  sides  are  well  wooded.  To  the  south  the  Nigdi  slopes  are  thick 
with  teak,  and,  on  the  north,  the  southern  face  of  the  Boil  hills  is 
also  well  clothed  with  timber.  The  valley  ends  eastward  in  a 
horse-shoe  curve.  At  the  head  of  the  valley,  to  the  right  of  the  spur 
up  which  the  S^gargad  path  climbs,  is  a sheer  cliff,  several  hundred 


1 Partly  from  an  account  by  Mr.  F.  B.  O’Shea,  Superintendent  of  Post  Offices, 
Konkan  Division,  in  the  Bombay  Gazette  of  5th  January  1882. 
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feet  high,  over  which  in  the  rainy  season  the  Dhondane  dashes  in  a 
lofty  but  slender  fall  of  more  than  300  feet.  The  path  winds  up  a 
fairly  easy  ascent,  about  900  feet  in  half  a mile,  to  the  brow  of  the 
spur  a few  hundred  yards  to  the  north  of  a temple  of  Mahadev. 
Irom  the  temple  the  path  continues,  Avith  a considerable  upward 
slope,  through  mango  groves  and  rich  teak  coppice  for  about 
another  half  mile.  The  hill  top  then  grows  bare,  except  a few 
scattered  trees  and  patches  of  brushwood,  the  slope  being  still  on 
the  whole  upward.  After  about  another  half  mile,  the  path  dips  into 
a dell  with  a spring  and  the  remains  of  an  old  mango  grove.  When 
the  path  crests  the  east  slope  of  this  dell,  Sagargad  fort  lies  opposite, 
on  its  nearly  isolated  spur  about  1200  feet  high  and  about  900 
yards  long  by  100  to  300  yards  broad.  Between  lies  the  deep  I'ichly 
wooded  ravine  of  Andarjod.  Across  the  ravine  from  the  topmost 
fringe  of  trees,  rise  the  sheer  cliffs  which  form  the  west  and  south 
faces  of  Sagargad  fort.  Towards  the  north-west  the  cliffs  change  to 
steep  earthen  slopes  which  are  protected  by  a double  line  of 
battlemented  walls.  Within  the  inner  walls  rises  the  rounded  hill 
top,  with  some  trees  in  the  north,  a house  in  the  centre,  the  old 
citadel  further  to  the  south,  and  at  the  end  of  the  spur  a bluff  cliff, 
and,  in  front,  separated  by  a narrow  chasm,  a high  isolated  rock 
ending  in  the  sharp-cut  pinnacle  known  as  the  Monkey’s  Seat  or 
Vdnar  ToJc. 


About  fifty  yards  to  the  left  of  the  point  in  the  road  which 
commands  this  view  of  Sagarpd  fort,  is  the  Sati’s  plot  or  mdl, 
where,  scattered  over  the  hillside,  are  nine  square  or  I’ound  topped 
pillar-shaped  tombs,  some  of  them  in  the  centre  of  rough  masonry 
plinths.  Some  are  ornamented  with  a pair  of  feet,  or  have  a niche 
in  the  east  face  with  two  small  rude  figures,  the  sati  and  her  lord  in 
heaven.  Beyond  the  Sati  tombs,  the  path  sweeps  to  the  north, 
round  the  head  of  the  Andarjod  ravine,  with  a wide  view  to  the  south, 
over  beautiful  woods,  across  a rich  rice  plain  to  the  bare  Cheul 
range,  the  windings  of  Roha  creek,  and  the  level  lines  of  the  Roha 
and  Janjira  hills. 

On  the  left  of  the  very  narrow  neck  that  joins  the  fort  spur 
to  the  main  Sagargad  range,  is  the  richly  wooded  Gdngir 
ravine,  and,  beyond  it,  the  Dharamtar  rice  fields  and  salt 
swamps,  the  Nagothna  creek,  Karanja  island,  the  long  level 
backs  of  M^theran  and  Prabal  to  the  north-east,  and  the 
distant  Sahy^dri  hills.  From  the  crest  of  this  narrow  pass, 
the  path  winds  east  and  then  south-east  up  a steep  ascent  to  the 
main  gate.  The  gateway  faces  the  north  and  is  protected  by  two 
strong  side  towers,  and  a line  of  embattled  loopholed  walls  Avhich 
stretch  east  along  the  north  crest  of  the  scarp.  The  last  part  of  the 
approach  is  up  a steepish  incline,  the  few  yards  in  front  of  the 
gateway  being  paved.  The  masonry  of  the  gate  is  of  blocks  of 
partly  dressed  stone,  from  2|  to  4^  feet  long  and  broad,  some  of  them 
of  rough  red  laterite,  others  of  smooth  black  trap,  laid  together 
without  mortar.  Inside  the  gate  the  paved  path  turns  south-east 
about  twenty  yards,  and  then  south  up  a paved  slope  of  twenty  yards 
more.  On  the  right  is  a modern  platform  for  tents.  Behind  the  tent 
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platform,  the  line  of  the  outer  wall  runs  south,  some  200  or  300  yards, 
to  the  north  end  of  the  western  cliff.  It  then  passes  north-east,  and, 
strengthened  by  two  towers,  runs  north  along  the  upper  brow  of  the 
hill,  till  it  meets  the  wall  that  crowns  the  scarp  to  the  east  of  the 
entrance  gate.  The  distance  along  the  path,  from  the  outer  to  the 
inner  wall,  is  about  two  hundred  and  thirty  yards.  Except  the 
ascent  to  the  inner  gateway,  this  is  across  a flat  grass  plot  where 
elephants  and  horses  used  to  be  kept.  Inside  of  the  inner  gate, 
leaving  the  bungalow  on  the  top  of  the  hill  to  the  left,  the  path 
passes  about  230  yards  to  the  south-east,  to  the  gate  of  the  citadel  or 
commpmdant’s  quarters.  Except  on  the  west,  where  the  wall  has 
been  removed,  the  citadel  is  surrounded  by  a slight  rough  masonry 
wall  about  twelve  feet  high  strengthened  by  five  towers.  It  encloses 
a space  about  240  feet  from  north  to  south  and  120  from  east  to  west. 
In  the  west  of  the  enclosure  is  a one-storied  house  with  some  garden 
plants  and  casuarina  trees.  Beyond  the  citadel  the  south  point  of 
the  hill  stretches  with  a downward  slope.  On  the  left  is  a small 
round  pond,  and,  in  front,  near  the  point,  are  a little  shrine  with  a 
lamp-pillar,  and  a .small  building  said  to  be  an  old  powder  magazine. 

From  the  south  tower  of  the  citadel  the  chief  view  is  the  sea  to 
the  north-west,  west,  and  south-west.  To  the  south  is  a rice  plain, 
and,  beyond  the  plain,  rise  the  bare  Cheul  hills,  crowned  with 
Dattd,traya’s  shrine.  To  the  right  are  the  palm  groves  of  Revdanda, 
and  the  great  square  tower  of  St.  Barbara’s,  the  fortified  church  of 
the  Franciscans.  To  the  left  the  broad  Roha  river  winds  far  inland, 
and  behind  the  river  rise  the  level  lines  of  the  Roha  and  Janjira  hills. 
Further  to  the  east,  close  at  hand,  wild  woody  slopes  and  spurs 
stretch  to  the  great  Belosi  and  Mahdn  forests.  To  the  east  lie  the 
Nagothna  creek,  the  long  even  back  of  Miradongar  near  Pen,  and 
the  distant  line  of  the  Sahyadris.  To  the  north-east,  across  the  broad 
mouth  of  the  Nd,gothna  river,  are  the  sharp  peaks  of  Karanja,  the 
salt  swamps  of  north  Pen,  and,  in  the  distance,  the  long  level  tops 
of  Matheran  and  Prabal.  To  the  north  stretches  the  Bombay 
harbour,  the  Prongs  light-house  and  Cold,ba  as  far  as  and  including 
the  Colaba  church.  The  rest  of  Bombay  island  is  hid  by  the  wooded 
crest  of  Kankeshvar. 

The  chief  buildings  on  the  hill  are  two  European  bungalows,  one 
on  the  centre  of  the  hill-top,  the  other  further  south  in  the  old 
citadel.  Near  the  north  end  of  the  hill  are  the  sites  of  two  other 
buildings,  one  known  as  General  Fuller’s  bungalow,  the  other  once 
owned  by  Mr.  Lestock  Reid  of  the  Bombay  Civil  Service.  To  the 
east  is  a small  ruined  chamber,  thirty-six  feet  long  by  eighteen  broad, 
believed  to  have  been  used  as  a prison,  and,  near  the  chamber,  a 
watch  tower.  There  are  also  four  Hindu  shrines  and  one  Musalman 
tomb.  Of  the  four  Hindu  shrines,  two  of  Ganpati  and  Munjaba  are 
on  the  west,  and  two  of  Kherjdbai  and  Vetdl  or  Yetdl  are  on  the 
south-west. 

Ganpati’s  shrine  is  fifteen  feet  by  twelve,  and  has  a stone  image 
of  Ganpati  two  feet  high,  an  image  of  Shiv,  and  a broken  Nandi. 
Munjdba’s  shrine  is  fourteen  feet  by  twelve.  The  object  of  worship 
is  a large  round  .stone  with  a fissure  in  the  middle.  The  Musalmdn 
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tomb,  to  the  north  of  the  upper  bungalow,  is  seventeen  feet  long  by- 
fifteen  broad.  It  contains  three  small  whitewashed  graves  said  to 
belong  to  a man,  his  wife,  and  their  son.  There  are  other  tomb- 
stones outside. 

About  twenty  yards  to  the  south  of  the  hill-top  bungalow 
under  a large  ndndruJc  tree,  is  a modern  rudely-carved  image  of 
Mahishdsur  or  the  Bufialo-slayer  (2'  6"  x i'  4")  with  one  head  and 
four  hands.  The  upper  right  hand  holds  a dagger  and  the  lower 
right  hand  a trish'il  or  trident ; the  upper  left  hand  holds  a cup, 
and  the  lower  left  holds,  by  the  tongue,  a rudely  cut  pig-like 
bufialo.  Her  right  foot  rests  on  the  butfalo’s  back.  Inside  of  the 
inner  gateway,  on  a small  mound  to  the  east  of  the  road,  is  an 
upright  block  of  laterite  which  seems  to  have  been  set  there  as  the 
head  stone  of  a grave.  About  two  feet  from  the  top  the  face  of  the 
stone  has  been  hollowed  out  to  a depth  of  about  four  inches.  The 
surface  is  rough  and  decayed,  and  there  seem  to  be  traces  of  carved 
figures.  Except  during  the  latter  part  of  May  and  of  October,  when 
it  is  generally  visited  by  some  of  the  district  officers,  a servant  in 
charge  of  the  houses  is  usually  the  only  inmate  of  the  fort.  The 
water  supply  is  from  three  cisterns,  two  rock-cut  and  one  built.  I'he 
two  rock-cut  cisterns  are  below  the  east  sallyport,  the  lower  double 
mouthed  and  holding  water  said  to  be  good  though  it  is  seldom 
drunk,  the  upper  smaller  and  filled  with  earth  and  stones.  The 
residents’  drinking  and  bathing  water  is  taken  from  a built  masonry 
cistern,  measuring  six  feet  by  seven,  on  the  west  side  of  the  fort 
within  the  walls  and  about  150  feet  below  the  hill-top  bungalow. 
Cattle  are  watered  at  a pond  which  collects  the  rain  water  from  the 
southern  slopes  of  the  citadel.  The  only  big  game  generally  found 
on  the  Sagargad  slopes  are  panthers,  wild  pig,  and  hog-deer  or 
bhekri.  A tiger  occasionally  comes  from  the  Mahan  forests. 

Sjigargad  was  perhaps  never  a place  of  consequence  except  under 
the  A'ngrid,s.  It  is  mentioned  in  1713  as  one  of  sixteen  fortified  posts 
that  were  given  to  Kdiihoji  Angria  by  Pe.shwa  Baldji  Vishvandth,^ 
and,  in  1740,  Sambhdji  Angria  is  said  to  have  taken  Sagargad  from 
his  half-brother  Mdnaji.^  Prisoners,  sentenced  to  death,  are  said  to 
have  been  hurled  down  the  precipice  from  Monkey  Point. 

From  the  fort  there  are  pleasant  walks  towards  the  south-west  and 
towards  the  north-west.  But  the  only  walk  of  special  interest  is  to 
go  down,  by  the  Alibdg  road,  to  within  a few  hundred  yards  of 
the  foot  of  the  west  spur  of  the  hill,  and  then  to  turn  to  the  left, 
along  a scrambling  path  to  the  hollow  behind  the  waterfall.  Hex'e, 
with  the  brow  of  the  great  clift'  stretching  several  hundred  feet  in 
front,  the  back  wall  of  rock  is  in  places  cut  into  the  beginnings  of 
caves.  Nearly  at  the  middle  of  the  horse-shoe  curve  a great  natural 
cavern  runs  into  the  hill.  At  the  mouth,  where  it  is  about 
fifty-six  feet  broad,  the  sides  are  roughly  hewn  into  the  form  of 
pillars,  and  the  roof  in  places  has  been  smoothed  by  the  chisel. 
The  cavern  is  of  very  irregular  shape,  with  long  hollows  running  into 
the  sides  of  the  hill.  The  floor  is  rough  with  rocks  and  great 


1 Grant  Duff,  193. 


3 Grant  Duff,  247. 
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water-worn  boulders,  which,  and  the  arched  water-worn  roof,  look 
as  if  the  cavern  had  been  formed  before  the  river  had  worn  away 
the  lower  slopes  of  the  hill.  The  length  of  the  cavern  is  roughly 
about  1 10  feet,  the  breadth  near  the  back  about  thirty-six  feet,  and 
the  height  from  twelve  to  tiftecn  feet.  It  is  said  to  be  a haunt  of  wild 
beasts  and  many  bones  are  strewn  about.  The  mouth  of  the  cave 
has  a beautiful  view  to  the  north-west,  from  under  the  great  over- 
hanging cliff,  out  over  the  rocky  thickly  wooded  hill  sides,  across  the 
rice  fields  and  palm  groves  to  Underi  and  Khanderi  islands  and  the 
broad  sea.  The  cave  is  the  shrine  of  a much-dreaded  spirit  known 
as  Saptasri  Devi.  Her  home  is  in  some  stones  marked  with  red  near 
the  back  of  the  cave.  She  has  a fair  on  the  full-moon  of  Chaitra 
(April -May),  when  people,  chiefly  from  the  neighbouring  villages, 
bring  her  cocoanuts.  Those  who  have  no  children,  or  whose  children 
are  sick,  vow,  if  the  goddess  answers  their  prayers,  to  give  her  a goat, 
a cock,  or  a cocoanut,  and  a necklace  and  bracelets.  The  worship  of 
this  Devi  in  this  great  natural  cavern  suggests,  what  the  worship  of 
Ekvira  at  Karli,of  a local  goddess  in  a niche  atBedsa,  and  the  mention 
of  local  deities  in  Buddhist  books  supjDort,  that  the  Buddhists  took 
advantage  of  old  local  spirit  worship  to  make  their  religion  popular. 
Such  is  the  history  of  the  site  of  many  a Christian  church  in  Europe 
and  in  Thana,  and  so,  in  turn,  many  Musalman  saints  are  popular, 
chiefly  because  their  tombs  stand  on  the  sites  of  old  Buddhist  mounds 
and  places  of  worship.^  Beyond  the  great  cavern  are  several 
beginnings  of  cuttings  and  many  chisel  marks.  About  300  yards 
to  the  west,  across  a stream  bed,  at  a sharp  turn  in  the  rock,  is  an 
overhanging  cliff,  apparently  a rock  slip,  which  has  dropped  as  clean 
as  if  it  had  been  hewn.  The  overhanging  rock  is  not  unlike  a 
lintel  and  has  given  to  the  place  the  name  of  Devicha  Darvdza  or  the 
Goddess’  Gate.  Long  ago,  they  say,  this  door  used  to  stand  open, 
and  inside  were  some  of  the  Pandavs’  tools  and  cooking  vessels. 
But  a thief  stole  some  of  the  tools  and  the  door  closed  on  what  was 
left.  Returning  a few  yards,  a steep  but  not  a difficult  climb  leads 
up  the  boulders  of  the  stream  bed  to  the  crest  of  the  hill  a few 
hundred  yards  to  the  south-west  of  Mahddev’s  temple  at  the  top  of 
the  regular  path. 

Sa'nksRi  Port,^  also  known  as  Badr-ud-din,  or  Dargha'cha 
Killa  from  a tomb  or  d ary  ha  of  the  saint  Badr-ud-din  at  its  foot, 
lies  within  the  limits  of  Nidivli  village  about  five  miles  north-east 
of  Pen.® 


^ Ekvira,  or  the  One  Heroine,  the  Kd,rli  goddess,  is  held  in  very  great  sanctity  all 
over  the  Konkan.  The  name  is  explained  to  mean  the  mother  of  the  one  hero,  that  is, 
of  Pai'shui^ni.  It  seems  more  probable  that  the  word  is  a corruption  of  tlie  Dravidian 
.<4  Mveya?*  or  venerable  mother.  The  worship  of  Ekvira  is  still  mixed  with  the 
Buddhism  of  the  great  cave,  the  ceremony  of  walking  round  the  goddess  being 
performed  by  walking  round  the  Ddyhoba  instead  of  round  her  temple.  There  is  also 
in  the  Bedsa  \'ihdr  cave  a goddess  carved  in  the  wall,  which  seems  of  the  same  age  as 
the  cave,  and  is  still  worshipped  as  the  deity  of  the  place. 

^ The  name  Sdnkshi  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from  a chief  named  Sdnk  who  is 
traditionally  believed  to  have  been  the  lord  of  the  fort.  See  below  p.  384,  385. 

* The  description  is  by  Mr.  H,  Kennedy,  and  the  archseological  notes  by  Mr.  W. 
F,  Sinclair,  C.S. 
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From  the  tomb  or  tlargha  the  way  to  the  fort  runs  for  about 
300  yards  along  the  eastern  face  of  the  liill.  It  then  turns  sharp  to 
the  right  or  south  when  the  ascent  begins  through  what  must  be 
the  site  of  an  old  town.  From  here  to  the  bottom  of  the  scarp 
is  a steady  climb  of  about  a quarter  of  a mile  over  loose  stones  and 
boulders.  At  the  foot  of  the  scarp,  a little  to  the  left  of  the  pathway, 
about  240  feet  above  the  tomb,  comes  the  first  of  eight  cisterns.  It 
is  an  irregularly  shaped  excavation  under  the  overhanging  scarp 
about  25'  long  by  10'  broad  at  the  mouth  and  widening  inwards. 
Facing  this  cistern  is  the  tomb  of  a Musalmfin  saint  named  G^jishah, 
Forty  feet  above  the  first  cistern  and  to  the  I'ight  of  the 
way  up,  which  here  becomes  very  steep  and  difficult,  is  another 
cistern  called  (12' X 5' and  6' deep).  On  the  same  level,  and 
further  to  the  right  or  north  of  the  second  cistern,  is  a thii’d  cistern 
called  pdiri,  very  difficult  of  access.  It  is  about  40'  .square,  full  of 
water,  and  with  two  pillars  supporting  the  roof.  Higher  up,  about 
twenty  feet  above  these  cisterns,  is,  to  the  right,  a fourth  large 
irregular  cistern  dry  and  about  twelve  feet  deep.  Above  this 
cistern  is  a niche  cut  in  the  wall  with  an  image  locally  worshipped 
as  Vajrai  or  Jagmfita,  believed  to  be  the  daughter  of  Raja  Sank,  the 
founder  of  the  fort,  who  is  said  to  have  killed  herself  on  this 
spot  when  her  father  was  engaged  in  a battle  with  the  chief  of 
Karnala  fort,  eight  miles  to  the  north.  From  this  point  the  top  of 
the  fort,  which  is  about  a hundred  feet  higher,  is  reached  by  steep 
rough  steps  or  niches  cut  in  the  rock.  Above,  twenty  feet  higher 
than  the  Jagmata  cistern,  and  on  the  right  side  going  up,  is  a 
fifth  cistern  called  after  Gajishah.  On  the  same  level  and  a little 
further  to  the  north,  are  two  more  large  cisterns  opening  into  one 
another.  Like  the  Gfijishah  cistern  their  roof  is  supported  on 
square  pillars.  The  most  northerly  of  these  two  is  the  most 
important  cistern  in  the  fort.  It  is  called  Govani  because  of  a 
partition  wall  that  divides  the  cistern  into  two  parts  and  shows 
a little  above  the  water.  It  has  a doorway  about  2'  6"  square, 
with  on  each  jamb  a rampant  chimsera  or  grnsda.  The  chimseras 
have  been  deliberately  smashed.  Above  the  door  is  the  lintel  with 
a scroll  of  foliage.  Mr.  Sinclair  believes  that  this  excavation  was 
nothing  more  than  a water  cistern.  Had  it  had  any  religious 
character  there  would  probably  have  been  the  figui’e  of  a god  on  the 
lintel.  Besides,  the  whole  form  of  the  cave  is  suited  for  holding 
water  and  for  no  other  use.’^  To  the  east  of  these  cisterns  is  an 
eighth  excavation,  very  difficult  to  get  at. 

Passing  round  to  the  north  face  of  the  fort,  about  eighty  feet 
below  its  crest,  after  leaving  the  Govani  cistern,  is  a rock-cut 
granary  (about  10'  x 5'  x 5'  deep).  Further  on,  going  round  the 
north  and  north-west  front  of  the  fort,  is  another  small  granary, 
and,  a few  paces  beyond  the  second  granarjq  on  the  south-west  face  of 
the  fort,  is  a large  cistern  (about  45'  x 35'  x 3'  deep),  with  two  square 


^ The  triple  niche  in  the  rock  over  the  fourth  cistern  looks  much  like  a miniature 
group  of  religious  caves,  and  seems  to  be  intended  for  use  as  a shrine.  A similar, 
but  less  complicated  and  more  accessible,  niche  close  by  is  so  used  at  present.  Mr. 
W.  F.  Sinclair,  C.S. 
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pillars  in  front  and  two  pilasters  behind.  In  front  of  the  cistern  is 
a cutting  or  sluice. 

Returning  and  climbing  to  the  top  of  the  fort  by  a rugged,  almost 
inaccessible,  pathway,  the  first  objects  of  interest  are  two  more 
granaries,  one  in  the  north-west  the  other  in  the  west  face  of  the 
fort.  In  the  south  side  of  the  fort  are  two  more  granaries  which 
were  evidently  roofed  in.  About  fifty  feet  below  this  point  is  an 
underground  passage  which  is  visible  only  on  working  round  to  the 
narrow  ridge  to  the  south-east  of  the  fort  which  connects  the  fort 
with  the  rest  of  the  range  of  hills.  This  hidden  passage  is  called  the 
Secret  Granary  or  Ghor  Tdk.  It  is  said  to  be  very  large  and  it  can 
I be  reached  only  from  below. ^ 

I On  the  narrow  ridge  to  the  south-east  of  the  fort  are  four  rock-cut 
I granaries  about  five  feet  deep,  with  small  drains  all  round  to  let  the 
I water  otf.  On  the  extreme  summit  of  the  fort  is  a level  space  about 
I 100'  X 50',  with,  at  its  north-west  point,  the  remains  of  a building 
' said  to  have  been  used  by  Raja  Sank,  the  chief  of  the  fort.  It  is  more 
probable  that  the  building  was  a temple  or  guard-room.^  From 
what  remains  the  building  appears  to  have  been  about  25'  6"  x 23' 

I and  to  have  had  at  its  south-east  end  a veranda  about  14'  broad. 
This  building  has  a fine  view.  To  the  north-east  M4nikgad  fort 
stands  out  across^  the  valley,  about  four  miles  in  a direct  line.  To 
the  north,  over  Apte,  about  eight  miles  off  and  across  a range  of 
hills,  appears  Karndla  fort,  and,  a little  beyond  to  the  right,  over 
the  right  shoulder  of  Mdnikgad  fort  is  the  peak  of  Tdvli  with  a 
distant  view  of  the  Navra-Navri  or  Wedding  Party  hill.  Further 
to  the  right,  to  the  north-east,  is  a good  view  of  the  tops  of 
Matheran  and  Prabal  with  the  saddle-back  in  the  foreground. 
The  slow-flowing  Bagsai  river,  winding  through  the  valley  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  and  a glimpse  of  the  sea  in  the  distant  west  and 
north-west  complete  the  view. 

Badr-ud-din’s  tomb  is  in  no  way  remarkable  except  that  it  is 
built  on  the  plinth  of  an  old  Hemddpanti  temple.  There  are  a 
number  of  stones  bearing  mouldings  of  Hindu  design,  and  some  of 
the  mouldings  are  of  the  rare  and  archaic  bead  and  reel  pattern. 
The  men  in  charge  of  the  tomb  say  that  some  of  the  stones  were 
brought  from  the  Jama  mosque  some  way  beyond  the  tomb,  which 
would  seem  to  show  that  the  Jama  mosque  itself  was  partly  built 
out  of  an  old  Hindu  temple.^  Badr-ud-din  is  said  to  have  come  from 
Mecca  with  some  followers  about  750  years  ago,  and  to  have  fought 
a battle  with  R4ja  Sdnk,  the  chief  of  this  fort.  Sank  was 
beaten  in  the  battle  and  the  fort  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  saint. 
A little  to  the  east  of  Badr-ud-din’s  tomb  are  a few  Musalmd,n 
houses.  The  tomb  enjoys  a grant  of  about  forty  acres  of  arable 
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^ A local  story  states  that  this  cave  was  occupied  by  a thief  and  his  family  and 
contained  all  his  hoarded  treasure.  One  day,  as  the  thief  was  throwing  some  water 
out  of  a golden  basin  from  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  the  sun  flashed  upon  the  golden 
vessel,  and  the  flash  was  seen  at  Sdgargad,  about  twenty  miles  to  the  south-west. 
The  SAgargad  chief  sent  men  after  the  thief  who  was  arrested  and  taken  to  Sdgargad. 

* Mr.  Sinclair  thinks  that  this  is  the  foundation  of  a small  HemAdpanti  building. 
There  are  many  Hemadpanti  stones  on  the  way  up  and  about  the  village, 

3Mr.  W.  F.  Sinclair,  C.S, 
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land  near  the  tomb  itself,  yielding  a yearly  income  of  about  £3  10s. 
(Rs.  35).  This  grant  is  said  to  have  been  made  by  one  of  the 
Angrids.  A second  grant  to  the  tomb  is  of  the  village  of  Rodi,  or 
as  it  is  sometimes  called  Tora,  about  three  miles  south-west  of  Pen 
and  about  eight  miles  south-west  of  the  tomb.  The  village  has  250 
acres  of  rice  land  and  300  acres  of  forest  and  upland.  The  grant  is 
said  to  have  been  made  by  a Musalman  chief  and  is  enjoyed  by 
the  miijdvar  or  beadle  of  the  tomb,  the  present  viujdvar  being 
Mohidin  Ali  son  of  Isab  Ali.  The  rmijdvar  lives  at  the  village  and 
his  duty  is  to  feed  all  Musalmdn  and  Hindu  ascetics  who  come  to 
him  for  alms,  especially  at  the  time  of  the  fair  or  uras  in  memory 
of  the  saint  which  is  held  at  the  tomb  on  the  full-moon  of  Paush 
(December- January)  and  lasts  for  eight  days.  He  has  to  distribute 
goats,  fowls,  or  grain,  or  to  give  an  equivalent  in  money.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  fair  is  attended  by  5000  to  10,000  pilgrims,  and 
that  the  mujdvar  has  to  spend  about  £70  (Rs.  700)  in  entertaining 
them.  The  Habshi  of  Janjira  sends  a deputation  every  year  and 
presents  a few  rupees  and  a curtain  to  be  put  over  the  saint’s  tomb. 
The  British  Government  give  £4  2s.  (Rs.  41)  for  maintenance,  and 
a curtain  costing  12s.  (Rs.  C).  This  curtain  is  hung  canopy-like 
over  the  tomb  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  becomes  the  propei’ty  of 
the  mujdvar.  He  is  not  allowed  to  sell  the  curtains,  and  either 
keeps  them  or  gives  them  to  Musalmdn  beggars. 

About  150  yards  east  of  Badr-ud-din’s  tomb  and  beyond  the 
Musalmdn  houses  is  a domed  tomb,  built  by  a merchant  from  the 
Janjira  territory.  It  is  about  24'  square,  of  dressed  stone,  and  has 
some  fine  tracery  and  carving  round  the  doors.  There  is  a small 
Musalman  inscription  over  the  southern  doorway.  It  is  octagonal 
inside,  with  sides  of  about  5'  6"  and  a total  measurement  of  about 
13'  6"  each  way.  In  front  of  the  tomb,  to  the  north-east,  is  an  old 
pond  nearly  dry.  About  twenty  paces  east  of  the  tomb  are  the 
faint  traces  of  a J5,ma  mosque.  About  300  yards  fui*ther  east  of 
the  tomb  is  another  old  pond,  and  still  further  ea.st  a third  old  pond. 
About  300  yards  from  the  ponds  there  are  two  springs  of  water. 

The  ruins  strewn  about  seem  to  show  that  there  was  a town 
of  some  size  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  The  town  appears  to  have 
stretched  for  about  a quarter  of  a mile  from  the  end  of  the  fort  along 
the  east  face  of  the  range  of  hills  and  ending  in  the  fort.  The 
ruins  are  overgrown  with  brushwood  and  dense  forest  trees,  chiefly 
mangoes,  some  of  which  are  very  fine. 

About  half  a mile  to  the  west  of  the  fort  is  a Kathkari  hamlet 
on  the  Pradhan  Mahal,  which  is  a plateau  where  the  battle  between 
Sank  and  the  chief  of  Karndla  is  said  to  have  been  fought.  About 
1000  graves  are  dotted  about  between  the  hamlet  and  the  front  of 
the  fort,  and  beyond  a distance  of  about  four  miles  from  the  fort, 
and  to  the  north  and  north-east  of  the  village  of  Hamrdpur  are 
about  1000  or  1500  more  graves.  Whether  these  are  the  graves  of 
men  who  fell  in  battle,  or  whether  they  are  merely  village  burial 
grounds  cannot  be  known.  They  are  locally  believed  to  be  the 
graves  of'  Musalm^ns  and  Hindus  who  fell  in  battle ; but  Mr. 
Sinclair  inclines  to  believe  they  are  village  cemeteries. 
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From  the  position  of  Sankshi  and  the  remains  below  and  in  the 
fort,  Mr.  Sinclair  thinks  that  the  hill  of  Sd.nkshi  was  occupied  as  a 
fortress  by  the  Hindus  before  the  Musalman  invasion  and  that 
there  was,  below  it,  a stone  temple  of  considerable  size  and  beauty. 
The  fort  seems  to  have  afterwards  been  taken  by  the  Musalmans, 
the  sculpture  of  the  cistern  door  to  have  been  defaced,  the  temple 
pulled  down,  and  a mosque  and  tomb  built  with  its  stone.  The 
fort  seems  to  have  been  occupied  in  some  force  by  the  Musalmans. 
The  small  tomb  of  an  unknown  Musalmdn,  which  is  the  most 
noticeable  Musalman  building  now  standing,  appears  to  belong 
to  the  local  Ahmadnagar  style.  The  position  of  Sankshi  must 
always  have  made  it  a useful  little  post,  but  as  it  is  very  small 
and  could  be  commanded  at  short  range,  it  could  never  have  stood  a 
serious  siege  by  a force  with  artillery.^ 

In  1540  Sdnkshi  fort  was  taken  from  a Gujardt  garrison  by  a body 
of  Ahmadnagar  troops.  The  Gujarat  commanders  came  to  Bassein 
and  asked  the  Portuguese  to  help  them  in  gaining  it  back.  The 
Portuguese  sent  300  Europeans  and  a party  of  native  troops,  and  on 
their  approach  the  Ahmadnagar  garrison  abandoned  the  place.  The 
fort  was  restored  to  Gujar5,t  and  a Portuguese  garrison  was  left  in 
it.  Shortly  after,  hearing  of  the  advance  of  an  Ahmadnagar  force 
of  about  5000  men,  the  Gujarat  commander  retired  to  Bassein  and 
made  over  the  fort  to  the  Portuguese.  De  Menezes,  the  Captain 
of  Bassein,  sent  some  additional  troops  for  its  defence.  But  the 
Ahmadnagar  force  was  strengthened  by  6000  men,  including  1000 
musketeers  and  800  well  equipped  horse.  This  great  force  made 
two  assaults  on  Sankshi.  Menezes  came  to  relieve  the  fort  with 
160  Europeans  and  about  2000  native  troops.  After  a sharp 
encounter,  in  which  the  Portuguese  were  nearly  defeated,  the 
Ahmadnagar  troops,  according  to  Portuguese  historians,  fled  leaving 
the  ground  strewn  with  arms  and  ammunition.  The  Portuguese 
lost  twenty  men  and  the  Ahmadnagar  troops  500.  During  the 
action  a Portuguese  soldier  of  huge  strength,  named  Trancoso,  caught 
a Musalman,  and,  wrapping  him  in  a large  veil,  carried  him  on  his 
left  arm  as  though  he  had  been  a buckler,  and  continued  to  use 
this  strange  shield  to  the  end  of  the  battle.^  Afterwards  the 
Portuguese  Viceroy,  to  gain  the  friendship  of  the  Ahmadnagar  king 
Burhdn  Nizam  Shah,  handed  him  the  fort  with  Karn^la  in  Thd.na 
for  £1750  (5000  gold  parddos).^  About  1800,  according  to  Mardthi 
records,  the  Sdnkshi  (Sangavi)  sub-division  yielded  a revenue  of 
£2683  (Rs.  26,830).^  In  December  1827  Sdnkshi  was  the  scene  of 
an  action  between  a detachment  of  the  4th  Rifles  and  a band  of 
Rdmoshi  dacoits,  in  which  three  men  of  the  Fourth  were  killed.® 
Sdnk.shi  continued  to  give  its  name  to  a sub-division  of  1 98  villages 
till  in  1866  the  head-quarters  were  moved  to  Pen.® 
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^ SAnkshi,  like  Tale  fort  in  Mdngaon  and  Gaurkdmat  fort  in  Karjat  in  Thdna, 
appears  to  have  sufficed  for  all  the  needs  of  local  chieftains  in  the  pre-Musalm^in 
period  when  no  projectiles  better  than  bows  and  arrows  were  in  the  hands  of 
Desiring  armies.  Mr.  W.  F.  Sinclair,  C.S. 

* ^ria  y Souza  in  Kerr’s  Voyages,  VI.  367-368.  ® Da  Cunha’s  Chaul,  42. 

* Waring’s  Marilthds,  239.  ® Historical  Records  of  4th  Rifles,  64; 

* See  above  p.  IGO. 
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Chapter XIV.  Sov  village,  two  miles  west  of  Mahdd  and  2^  east  of  DWon 

Places  of  Interest,  with,  in  1881,  112  houses  and  532  people,  has  three  hot-water  springs 

Sov  The  springs  are 

about  fifteen  feet  above  sea  level,  and  have  three  dsterns  of 

cut-stone,  two  for  upper-class  Hindus  and  Musalmans,  and  one 
for  Mhdrs  and  other  low  classes.  One  of  the  Sov  cisterns  was 
described  in  1837,  ^ about  nine  feet  long,  seven  broad,  and  tv^o 
deep,  floored  with  strong  ^anks  bored  to  let  the  water  pass  and 
with  sales  of  j-ed  stone.  The  temperature  of  the  water  was  109° 
both  at  the  surface  and  in  the  holes  in  the  floor.  The  stream 
that  runs  from  the  well  is  used  in  growing  rice.  The  water  is 
insipid  and  sulphureous  to  the  taste,  though  on  analysis  no  trace 
of  iron,  sulphur,  alkali,  or  iodine  was  found.  The  cisterns  were 
formerly  much  visited  _ by  persons  suffering  from  skin  disease, 
dyspepsia,  and  rheumatism.^  People  of  all  castes  still  bathe  in  the 
springs,  but  none  stay  for  any  time. 

Son^giri  Fort,  about  eight  miles  south-east  of  Pen,  stands  on  a 
spur  about  1000  feet  high  jutting  out  to  the  south  from  the  great 
hill  of  Miradongar.  The  top  of  the  spur  forms  a ridge  about 
half  a mile  long,  but  only  eighty  feet  in  average  breath.  To 
the  south  and  west  of  the  fort  the  hill  is  very  steep  : the  only 
approach  IS  on  the  more  accessible  east  by  a footpath  from  the 
hamlet  of  Kondyi.  Within  the  fort,  which  is  very  ruined,  are  a 
few  rock-cut  cisterns  mostly  filled  with  earth.  A gun  which  is 
said  to  have  belonged  to  the  fort,  is  shown  in  the  neighbouring 
hamlet  of  D^anmd,!.  Tradition  ascribes  the  building  o?  the  fort 
to  Baburav  Pashilkar,  and  the  name  to  the  goddess  Sondbai  in 
whose  honour  the  fort  is  said  to  have  been  built.^ 

Surgad^,  or  God’s  Port,  in  the  north-east  of  the  Roha 
sub-division  and  eight  miles  east  of  Roha  town,  consists  of  a long 
and  exceedingly  narrow  spur  running  south  from  the  range  of 
hills  which  separates  Roha  from  Alibdg  and  Ndgothna.  On  either 
side  stretch  flat  rice  lands  from  which  the  hill  is  separated  by  a 
thick  belt  of  forest.  Towards  the  top  the  hill  becomes  a mass  of 
compact  dark  basalt,  almost  bare  of  vegetation.  Between  it  and 
the  main  range  of  hills  on  the  north  runs  a ravine  or  chasm 
about  150  feet  deep,  and  to  the  south  the  spur  stretches  into  a 
low  range  of  woody  hills,  which,  after  about  two  and  a half  miles 
tall  into  the  plain  near  the  village  of  Poi.  ’ 

From  the  north,  east,  or  west,  the  hill  is  singularly  bold  and 
rugged,  sheer  walls  of  rock  without  a trace  of  masonry 
burgad  can  be  climbed  either  from  the  north  or  from  the  south, 
hrom  the  south  the  path  leads  up  the  western  face  of  the  - 
spur,  over  rocks  and  brushwood,  to  a nearly  level  grassy  ledo-e  on 
which  stands  a modern  temple  of  Ansc^i  Bhavdni.  Leaving ’the 
shrine  on  the  left  the  path  leads  to  the  southern  end  of  the  fort 
along  the  face  of  the  rocky  escarpment,  which  is  the  chief  and 


SuROAD  Fort. 


Med  and  Phy  Soc.  (1838)  1,  258.  Forbes  (1771)  who  went  to  see 
the  Sov  hot  springs  notices  that  they  were  much  resorted  to  by  ladies  and  gentlemen 
from  Bombay.  Oriental  Memoirs,  I.  192.  ° 

’ Mr.  E.  H.  Moscardi,  C.S.  » Mr.  E.  II.  Moscardi,  C.S. 
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in  most  places  the  only  defence  of  the  hill.  Probably  the  path 
was  once  provided  with  a flight  of  stone  steps.  A few  remain 
at  the  bottom  of  the  escarpment,  but  most  are  gone  and  all  the 
footing  that  remains  on  the  rock  are  a few  made  holes.  The 
hill-top  is  singular,  a nearly  level  ridge  about  three-quarters 
of  a mile  long  and  nowhere  more  than  150  yards  broad.  By 
this  path  the  entrance  to  the  fort  is  about  800  yards  from  the 
south  end  of  the  ridge.  This  part  of  the  fort  contains  very 
little  of  interest.  It  is  almost  separate,  a natural  bastion  with 
a small  rectangular  reservoir,  which  is  said  never  to  hold  water 
; after  the  end  of  March.  There  is  also  a ruined  temple  of  M5,i’uti, 

I of  which  the  plinth  and  a large  image  of  the  god  are  all  that  is 
1 left.  This  point  commands  an  excellent  view  to  the  south  and  east. 
To  the  south  a long  wooded  spur  runs  from  Surgad  close  to  the 
central  range  of  hills,  which  divide  Roha  into  two  nearly  equal 
parts.  From  the  narrow  space  between  them,  the  Kundalika  or 
Roha  river  can  be  traced  east  to  near  the  point  where  it  issues 
from  the  Pant  Sachiv’s  territory.  Close  behind  this  point,  two  hills, 
of  no  great  height  but  of  somewhat  striking  appearance,  mark  the 
village  of  Jamgaon  in  the  extreme  east  of  Roha.  North  of  these  are 
two  other  little  detached  hills,  close  to  the  village  of  Kudli.  Behind 
them,  a series  of  parallel  spurs  stretch,  from  the  line  of  the  Sahy^dris, 
north,  till  they  are  hid  % the  range  of  the  hills  to  which  Surgad 
belongs.  Near  where  they  disappear  is  the  fortified  peak  of  Kurdu 
or  Vishramgad  on  the  borders  of  the  Pant  Sachiv’s  territory. 

Passing  north  along  the  ridge  of  the  hill  the  first  building  is  a 
small  ruined  shrine  of  Mahddev  with  a rude  bas-relief  of  P5,rvati  and 
Shiv,  and  a nandi  or  bull  about  forty  yards  to  the  south.  Just 
beyond  this  is  the  only  fairly  preserved  building  in  the  fort.  It  is 
roofless,  but  its  walls  which  are  about  two  feet  thick  and  sub- 
stantially built  are  almost  entire.  It  consists  of  one  large  inner 
room  with  doors  on  the  east  and  west,  leading  into  verandas,  which 
run  north  and  south  along  the  building.  The  length  of  the  building 
from  north  to  south  is  about  forty-five  feet,  the  breadth  of  the  inner 
room  east  to  west  is  about  thirteen  feet,  and  each  of  the  verandas  is 
about  six  feet  wide  from  east  to  west.  The  whole  width  of  the 
building  is  about  thirty  feet.  The  shape  of  the  walls  shows  that  it 
had  a pointed  roof  whose  ridge  ran  north  and  south.  This  building 
bears  the  name  of  the  Andar  Kothri  or  Inner  Room,  and  seems  to 
have  been  used  as  a treasury  or  store-house. 

To  the  north  of  this  treasury,  close  to  the  west  edge  of  the  hill,  is 
a rock-cut  cistern  divided  into  two  compartments  by  a wall  of  solid 
rock.  To  the  east  of  this  cistern,  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  hill,  is 
a Musalman  dargha  or  shrine  said  to  be  dedicated  to  Par  Pir.  At 
the  south-east  corner  of  the  shrine  enclosure  is  the  tomb  of  the 
saint  built  of  large  oblong  blocks  of  stone.  In  the  centre  is  a little 
model  of  the  dome  of  a mosque  about  eighteen  inches  high  cut  out 
of  a single  stone.  About  fifty  yards  to  the  north  of  the  tomb  are 
a group  of  five  rock-cut  cisterns  each  about  twelve  feet  deep.  Two 
of  them  are  dry  and  partly  filled  with  rubbish.  A little  to  the 
north  of  the  cisterns  are  the  remains  of  the  commandant’s  house 
or  sadar.  The  plinth  forms  a square  of  about  sixty  feet,  and  is 
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Places  oTinterest  e^^t  by  a broad  flight  of  stone  steps.  The  house 

ces  of  Interest,  had  no  central  open  court,  but  was  entirely  roofed  and  had  windows 

SurgadFort.  in  the  outside  Avails.  About  thirty  yards  to  the  north  of  this 
building  Ls  a slight  hollow  or  chasm  in  the  ridge,  about  seventy 
yaids  broad,  across  which  is  thrown  a platform  or  causeway.  By 
the  side  of  this  causeway,  near  the  edge  of  the  hill,  is  another 
rock-cut  cistern  with  three  dividing  walls.  This  causeway  com- 
mands a wide  view  to  the  west,  betAveen  tAvo  ranges  of  hills, 
along  the  valley  of  the  Kundalika  to  within  about  six  miles  of  the 
sea.  In  the  southern  range  the  position  of  Roha  is  shoAAUi  by  the 
whitewashed  wall  of  the  mamlatdar’s  office,  and,  among  the  peaks  of 
the  northern  range  may  be  noticed  Medhe  fort.  Close  at  hand,  the 
lower  slopes  of  the  hill  are  adorned  by  picturesque  Avooded  hillocks. 

From  south  to  north  the  ridge  of  the  hill  has  a slight  but  steady 
upward  slope.  To  the  north,  immediately  beyond  the  platform  or 
causeAvay  near  the  sadar,  is  the  highest  part  of  the  hill  Avhich  forms 
the  citadel  or  huruj.  It  is  triangular  in  shape,  each  side  about  150 
yards  long,  the  base  or  southern  side  being  towards  the  east  of  the 
tort,  and  the  two  other  sides  being  bounded  by  the  slopes  of  the 
eastern  and  western  escarpments.  Near  the  south  side  is  a small 
rock-cut  cistern.  On  the  south  and  east  sides  a massive  wall  of 
masonry,  about  twelve  feet  thick,  bulges  at  the  north  and  south-east 
corners,  into  two  large  circular  bastions,  strengthened  outside  by 
strong  masonry  buttresses.  There  are  no  embrasures  for  cannon. 
JN  ear  the  south-east  bastion,  a block  of  stone  lying  on  the  ground 
within  the  fort  has  an  inscription  in  Ai-abic  and  Devndgari.  It  seems 
to  have  fallen  from  a niche  in  the  Avail.  The  inscription  records  that 

beginning  of  the  second  year  of  the  command 
of  bidifeaheb,  the  architect  being  named  Nury^ji,  and  the  governor 
of  the  fort  Tukoji  Haibat.  Between  the  two  bastions  there  is  a niche 
' in  the  wall  in  the  form  of  a pointed  arch.  The  third  or  east  side  of 

the  citadel  is  not  protected  by  any  wall,  the  rocky  escarpment,  Avhich 
IS  here  neaily  perpendicular  and  of  enormous  depth,  beino-  a 
complete  defence.  From  the  northern  end  of  the  citadel  a rocky 
path,  no  better  than  a cattle-track,  leads  to  the  valley  beloAv.  In 
fact  the  fort  is  nearly  inaccessible  on  all  sides.  It  seems  to  have 
been  built  at  a time  when  siege  artillery  Avas  unknoAvn,  for  it  AAmuld 
be  easily  commanded  from  the  height  on  the  north  by  any  assailant 
posse.ssing  ordnance  of  any  size.  In  February  1818  Sur^ad  Avas 
taken,  along  with  Avchitgad  by  Colonel  ProtheFs  force.^  '"Besides 
the  building  described  above,  there  ^are  several  other'  small  ruined 
houses.  Local  tradition  ascribes  the  building  of  the  fort  to  Shivdji. 

TeIg,  eleven  miles  north-AA’^est  of  M5,ngaon,  is  a market  toAAm 
with,  in  1881,  283  people.  It  can  be  reached  by  the  Janjira  creek 
which  runs  to  Malati,  about  three  miles  north  of  Tale,  or,  by  land’ 
by  a rough  road  from  Roha,  Avhich  is  about  twelve  miles  to  the 
north.  Probably  the  best  inland  road  is  from  Ind^prrr,  a A'illao'e  on 
the  main  Nagothna-Mahdd  road  six  miles  east  of  Tale.^  *^Tale 


Tale, 


1 Nairne’s  Konkan,  114  ; Pendhilri  and  Maritlia  Wars,  208. 
^ Mr.  H.  Kennedy. 
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appears  to  have  been  a place  ot‘  importance  before  the  time  Chapter  XIV. 
of  the  Musahnans  as  there  are  remains  of  an  early  Hindu  or  pieces  ofinterest. 
Hemd-dpanti  temple,  some  of  the  stones  of  which  have  been  built 
into  a Musalmd,!!  shrine  and  others  into  a mosque  near  a pond  in 
the  Pusdti  quarter  of  the  town.  A few  Hemd.dpanti  stones  in  the 
fort  seem  to  show  that  the  fort  also  contained  a small  building  in 
' that  style.  There  are  five  ponds  in  Tale  of  which  the  Pusati  pond 
in  the  Pusdti  quarter  of  the  town  seems  to  be  old.  Another 
pond,  which  was  built  in  1834  under  the  orders  of  the  Collector  of 
Thana,  is  still  known  as  Jdrj  Jivan  Saheb’s  or  Mr.  George  Giberne’s 
pond.  In  the  middle  of  the  village,  set  in  a rock,  is  an  inscribed 
slab,  5'  6"  high  by  1'  6"  broad.  It  is  known  as  Dhajdche  dagad  or 
the  banner-stone,  and  a buffalo  is  here  ofiered  to  Devi  every  year  in 
Chaitra  (April -May).  The  inscription  is  so  worn  as  to  be  almost  if 
not  quite  illegible.^ 

I Talagad^,  or  Tale  Port,  is  a fortified  hill  about400  feet  overTale  Talaoav. 

I town  and  about  1000  above  the  sea.  It  is  the  extreme  eastern  summit 
! of  the  Devacha  Dongar  or  Bhura  hills,  which  run  east  and  west  along 
i the  southern  bank  of  the  Malati  creek.  From  the  rest  of  these 
hills  it  is  nearly  separated  by  a deep  gorge  on  the  west.  Near  its 
base  the  ascent  on  all  sides  is  easy,  but  after  the  first  100  or  200 
feet  the  slope  on  the  east,  south,  and  north  sides  is  steep  and 
difficult.  At  the  top  of  this  steeper  slope  is  a high  wall  or  long 
narrow  I’idge  of  rock,  the  eastern  half  of  which  is  about  150  feet 
' high  and  about  500  yards  long.  The  western  half  is  of  about  the 
same  length,  but  is  not  nearly  so  high.  Only  the  eastern  half  of 
this  rocky  ridge  and  the  part  of  the  hill  immediately  below  its 
eastern  end  are  fortified.  The  hill  sides  are  treeless  and  bare,  but, 
along  the  north,  east  and  south,  close  to  the  bottom,  is  a richly 
wooded  belt  within  which  stands  the  little  town  of  Tale.  Fi’om 
Ghosdla  on  the  north-west  Tale  fort  is  very  conspicuous.  From 
the  east,  whence  only  one  end  of  the  hill  is  visible,  its  size  and  height 
are  less  striking.  The  fortifications  include  two  parapet  walls,  which 
run  along  the  northern  and  southern  sides  of  the  top  of  the  eastern 
or  highest  half  of  the  rocky  ridge  that  forms  the  upper  course  of 
the  mountain.  There  is  also  a third  parapet  wall  of  similar  con- 
struction which  starts  from  the  gate  of  the  fortress  near  the  north-east 
corner  of  the  upper  course  of  the  mountain,  and  passes  obliquely  up 
its  eastern  and  southern  faces,  until  it  reaches  the  imier  gate,  in  the 
southern  of  the  two  walls  at  the  top  of  the  ridge.  A fourth  parapet 
wall  forms  about  three  sides  of  a square,  starting  from  the  base  of 
the  upper  course  near  the  north-east  and  enclosing  the  part  of  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  hill  immediately  under  the  third  parapet. 

Finally,  there  is  a small  ruined  redoubt  commanding  the  ascent  of 
the  hill,  built  about  half-way  up  at  the  north-east  corner.  The  way 
up  the  hill  starts  from  the  east  side,  and,  after  climbing  the  gently 
sloping  and  well- wooded  ground  within  which  Tale  town  is  built, 
reaches  the  police  station  and  the  Bajpuri  mahdlkari’s  or  subheddr’s 
office.  Neither  of  these  buildings  has  any  points  of  special  interest. 


I Mr.  W.  F.  Sinclair,  C.S. 


**  Mr.  E.  H.  Moacardi,  C.S. 
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Chap^  XIV.  Outside  the  office  to  the  south-east  are  sixteen  old  cannon  which 
Places  of  Interest,  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  fort.  One  or  two  are  of  primitive 
Talaoad.  'w^i-kmanship,  and  hardly  any  of  them  is  fit  for  use.  Above  the 
office  is  a small  mosque  of  some  age  but  of  no  architectural  interest. 
To  this  point  there  is  a made  path,  but  above  it  there  is  only  a 
narrow  beaten  track  climbing  a steep  bare  slope. 

The  first  object  of  interest  in  the  ascent  is  the  outwork  or  redoubt 
mentioned  above.  It  is  of  very  rude  construction  and  seems  to 
have  been  only  a temporary  work  of  defence.  Behind  it  is  a plat- 
form for  a gun.  From  this  point  a flight  of  steps,  very  much  out 
of  repair,  leads  to  the  outer  line  of  fortifications  which  encloses  the 
eastern  end  of  the  fort.  These  steps  run  up  the  northern  slope 
obliquely  to  the  eastward,  and  outside  of  them  there  are  two  or 
three  rudely  constructed  platforms  for  guns. 

This  flight  of  steps  reaches  the  outside  fortification  at  its  north- 
eastern corner.  It  is  rude  but  pretty  solid,  being  formed  of  large 
unhewn  stones  piled  irregularly  one  above  the  other  their  crevices 
filled  with  mortar  and  small  stones.  It  is  provided  with  platforms 
for  cannon.  The  entrance  is  guarded  by  two  small  ruined  bastions. 
This  wall  formerly  had  a parapet  about  eight  feet  high,  but  nearly 
all  of  it  has  fallen.  The  twenty-five  remaining  feet  show  that  it  was 
provided  with  loopholes  for  musketry,  and  with  larger  openings 
close  to  the  ground,  through  which  small  cannon  like  those  near 
the  mahdlkari’s  office  might  be  fired.  From  this  point  the  ascent 
is  by  steps  cut  in  the  northern  face  of  the  rocky  ridge  on  which 
the  main  fort  is  built.  These  steps  start  from  the  north-east  corner 
and  first  run  to  the  west.  Near  the  bottom  of  these  steps,  and, 
about  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  above  them,  is  a small  cistern  cut  in  the 
rock,  and,  beyond  the  cistern,  on  the  outer  or  right  side  of  the  steps,  is 
a solidly  built  semi-elliptical  parapet  or  watch  tower.  Its  parapet 
wall  is  about  three  feet  thick,  and  it  is  prortded  with  loopholes 
which  command  a view  of  the  country  beneath.  On  a stone,  lying  on 
the  ground  near  this,  is  a somewhat  damaged  rudely-cut  figure  of  a 
tiger,  like  those  at  the  gate  of  Ghosdla,  but  smaller.  A few  yai'ds 
beyond  this  the  steps  turn  sharp  round,  and  begin  to  climb  the 
northern  slope  in  an  easterly  direction.  From  this  point  the  outer 
or  left  side  of  the  steps  is  defended  by  a parapet  wall  with  small 
solidly  built  towers  arranged  at  intervals.  At  the  top  of  these 
steps  is  the  gate  of  the  fort,  known  as  the  Hanuman  Gate  from  an 
image  of  the  Monkey  God  engraved  on  the  rock  outside.  The 
gateway,  which  seems  to  have  been  a small  narrow  arch,  has  fallen. 

A square  hole  is  shown,  deeply  cut  into  the  rock  through  which 
ran  the  bolt  that  fastened  the  gate.  On  the  inside,  within  the  gate, 
is  a fine  rock-cut  cistern  entered  by  a low  doorway.  This  cistern 
is  divided  into  three  compartments  and  yields  an  abundant  supply  of 
good  water. 

From  a point  near  the  gate  starts  the  second  line  of  fortifications. 

It  is  very  solidly  built  of  rough-hewn  stones  made  to  fit  one 
another.  It  consists  of  a wall  about  8^  feet  thick,  with  a parapet 
about  1^  feet  thick,  pierced  with  loopholes  for  musketry.  The 
greater  pai*t  of  this  wall  and  its  parapet  is  entire.  At  the  north- 
east and  south-east  corner  of  the  hill  are  semicircular  bastions  each 
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about  eighteen  feet  across.  The  bastion  at  the  north-east  corner 
has  a large  round  stone  in  the  middle  with  a round  hole  pierced  in 
it.  It  seems  that  this  stone  was  the  base  of  a wooden  pillar  that 
supported  a thatched  roof  covering  the  bastion.  From  the  south- 
east bastion  this  wall  runs  up  the  southern  face  of  the  hill  obliquely 
west,  meeting  the  southern  wall  of  the  defences  at  the  top  of  the 
fort  near  the  inner  gateway.  Between  the  south-east  bastion  and 
the  inner  gateway  is  a platform  for  artillery,  and  another  semi- 
circular bastion.  A flight  of  steps,  running  just  within  this  wall, 
leads  the  visitor  to  the  entrance  of  the  line  of  fortifications  that 
-encloses  the  top  or  the  fort  proper.  The  top  of  this  ridge  is  from 
300  to  400  yards  long,  never  more  than  about  thirty  yards  broad, 
and  at  the  western  end  much  narrower.  Its  defences  consist  of  two 
walls  along  its  northern  and  southern  edges,  similar  in  make  and 
size  to  the  north-east  parapet  wall,  and  having  a tower  or  bastion 
at  the  eastern  and  western  ends  where  they  meet  in  a point.  There 
is  also  a semicircular  bastion  in  the  southern  wall. 

Beginning  with  the  eastern  tower,  which  is  at  the  end  nearest 
the  iiuier  gate,  under  its  parapet,  is  a room  which  was  probably 
used  as  a guard-room.  The  holes  remain  in  which  the  beams 
that  supported  its  fiat  roof  were  fastened.  There  are  arched  alcoves, 
deeply  cut  in  its  wall,  with  small  loopholes  at  the  further  or  outer 
end,  commanding  a view  of  the  surrounding  country.  Immediately 
to  the  west  of  this  tower  is  a small  mosque  built  of  stone  and 
mortar.  It  contains  no  feature  of  interest.  In  a line,  about  thirty 
paces  west  of  the  mosque,  are  three  rock-cut  cisterns  for  rain-water 
each  about  fifteen  feet  square ; the  water  is  deep  but  unfit  for 
drinking.  In  the  north  wall  is  the  entrance  to  a secret  staircase 
that  used  to  run  inside  the  wall  to  the  foot  of  the  escarpment ; 
all  but  the  first  four  or  five  feet  of  this  staircase  is  choked  with 
rubbish. 

About  sixty  yards  further  are  the  remains  of  the  commandant’s 
ofiice  or  kacheri,  a well-built  oblong  structure.  It  seems  to  have 
been  open  in  the  east  side  where  a broad  flight  of  steps  stretches  in 
front  of  it  from  end  to  end.  From  the  north  end  of  the  office,  far 
to  the  west,  are  a number  of  rock-cut  chambers,  open  at  the  top, 
said  to  have  been  used  for  storing  grain.  The  rock  all  round  is 
pierced  with  small  circular  holes  said  to  have  been  the  sockets  of  the 
pillars  which  upheld  the  roof  of  the  granaries.  Beyond  these  are 
six  other  rock-cut  cisterns,  most  of  them  without  water  and  two 
almost  filled  with  rubbish.  There  is  a small  temple  nearly  entire, 
but  apparently  not  much  frequented,  as  some  of  the  villagers  say 
that  it  belongs  to  Ratn^gar  Mahfidev  and  others  that  it  belongs  to 
Bhavani.  On  the  ground  outside  the  temple  is  a fragment  of  a 
lamp-pillar  or  dipradl.  To  the  west  a roofless  building,  otherwise 
nearly  entire,  is  loiown  as  Lakshmi  Kothi  the  treasury  or  armoury. 
In  appearance  it  closely  resembles  the  treasure-house  or  store-house 
on  Surgad.  Here,  as  before  remarked,  the  fort  narrows  to  ten  or 
twelve  yards  and  presently  ends  in  the  western  tower.  The  tower 
commands  an  interesting  view.  To  the  west  are  the  hills  of  the 
Devdcha  range,  with  the  M41ati  creek  running  along  their  northern 
bases.  About  seven  miles  beyond  the  creek  is  the  fortress  of 
B 653—50 
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Ghosdla  with  the  Roha  hills  in  the  background.  South  of  the 
Devdcha  Dongar  a land  of  low  hills  stretches  to  the  Janjii-a 
frontiei’,  a hi'eak  in  the  hills  opening  a glimpse  of  Janjira 
harbour.  Eastwards  the  view  has  no  special  intei'est.  The  low 
tame  hills  of  M^ngaon  look  almost  level,  but,  in  the  distance,  about 
twenty  miles  off,  are  the  magnificent  peaks  and  precipices  of  the 
Sahyfidris,  with  the  clearly  marked  forts  of  Vishrdmgad  or  Kurdu 
and  Mangad. 

In  1648  Talagad  was  taken  by  Shivfiji  from  Bij4pur.^  In  1659 
the  Sidi  laid  siege  to  it ; but,  immediately  after,  on  hearing  of  the 
murder  of  Afzul  Kh4n  and  the  destruction  of  the  Bijapur  army,  he 
hastily  retired.^  In  1735  Talagad  was  i-educed  by  B^jirdv  Peshwa, 
and,  in  the  treaty  made  with  the  Sidi  in  the  same  year,  the  fort  was 
ceded  to  the  Marfithfis.®  In  1818  it  was  taken  by  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Prothei’.  While  encamped  at  Inddpur  (17th  April  1818), 
six  miles  east  of  Tale,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Prother  heard  that,  to 
defend  the  approaches  to  Tale,  three  stockades  had  been  built  about 
a mile  and  a half  west  of  Ind4pur.  Colonel  Prother  immediately 
detached  the  light  company  of  the  18th  Regiment,  the  flank  companies 
of  the  1st  Battalion  of  the  5th  Regiment  under  Captain  Rose, 
and  the  whole  of  the  Auxiliary  Horse  under  Brigade-Major  Moore. 
The  three  stockades  were  on  a range  of  hills,  in  shape  somewhat 
like  a half-crescent,  the  right  and  left  stockades  being  at  the  two 
flanks  and  the  main  stockade  in  the  centre.  Captain  Rose  divided 
his  detachment  into  three  parts,  one  under  Captain  Hutchinson 
and  Lieutenant  Crossby ; another  under  Lieutenant  Bellasis  and 
Lieutenant  Dowdall ; the  third  under  Captain  Rose’s  personal 
command  with  Lieutenant  Phelan.  The  detachment  of  Poona 
Auxiliary  Horse  supported  the  infantry.  The  enemy,  numbering 
about  500,  under  the  command  of  the  Subhed4r  of  Tale,  were  armed 
with  rocket  batteries  and  two  small  guns.  The  attack  on  the  flank 
stockades  began  nearly  at  the  same  time,  under  a heavy  fire  of 
rockets  and  musketry,  and  both  were  carried  by  Captain  Hutchmson 
and  Lieutenant  Bellasis,  the  enemy  immediately  abandoning^  the 
post.  Seeing  the  enemy  retire.  Captain  Rose,  who  had  maintained 
the  centre  to  support  the  parties,  pushed  on  and  carried  the  main 
stockade,  capturing  two  guns.  The  Poona  Auxiliary  Horse,  when 
they  saw  the  enemy  in  retreat,  struggled  up  the  hill,  and,  finding 
a road,  overtook  a party  of  the  fugitives,  killed  many  of  them,  and 
took  several  prisoners,  including  the  Subheddr.^  From  the  way  in 
which  the  approaches  had  been  defended,  an  obstinate  resistance  was 
expected  at  Tale  fort.  But  on  the  evening  of  the  17th  a villager 
came  into  the  British  camp  and  reported  that  the  fort  was 
abandoned.  Early  on  the  following  morning.  Colonel  Prother, 
taking  with  him  the  party  that  had  carried  the  stockades,  advanced 
on  Tale,  and  found  that  the  villager’s  report  was  true.  A small 
party  of  about  forty  rank  and  file  with  twenty  Auxiliary  Horse 
were  then  detached  under  the  command  of  Lieutenants  Bellasis 


1 Grant  Duff’s  Mardthils,  63.  The  fort  was  then  in  charge  of  the  Sidi. 

2 Grant  Duff’s  MarAthds,  79.  * Grant  Duff’s  MarAtluis,  232. 

^ Bombay  Courier,  25th  April  1818 ; Pendh.^ri  and  Mar^tha  Wars,  264. 
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and  Decluzeau  to  gain  possession  of  the  neighbouring  fort  of  Chap^  XIV. 
Ghosdle  which  also,  the  villager  had  said,  was  evacuated.  On  the  places  of  Interest, 
small  British  party  approaching  the  fort,  the  enemy  opened  on 
them  a well  directed  fire  which  was  kept  up  until  the  party  was 
close  under  the  walls.  Soon  after  this  the  garrison  abandoned  the 
j fort  and  the  detachment  took  possession  of  it.^ 

Thai,  among  palm  groves,  on  the  sea  shore,  three  miles  north  of  Thal. 

Alibag,  is  a straggling  village  stretching  three  miles  from  north  to 
south.  From  2813  people  and  591  houses  in  1850  the  village  has 
i increased  to  3575  people  and  653  houses  in  1881.  There  are  more 
: Koli  fishermen  and  a smaller  number  of  Brahmans  than  in  most 
I Alibdg  coast  villages.  During  the  fair  weather  a passage  boat 
plies  irregularly  between  Thai  and  Bombay,  and  it  is  also  a great 
fishing  station.  The  Thai  landing-place,  like  the  landing-place  at 
Alib5,g,  is  very  difficult  of  approach.  The  creek  dries  at  low  tide 
and  is  not  passable  to  vessels  of  more  than  six  tons  (25  khandis). 
j The  sea  trade  returns  for  the  eight  years  ending  1881-82  show 
I average  exports  worth  £6734  and  imports  worth  £4881.  Exports 
I varied  from  £3769  in  1877-78  to  £10,281  in  1878-79,  and  imports 
I from  £3958  in  1875-76  to  £5978  in  1879-80.  On  the  shore  to  Khubladha 

i the  north-west  of  Thai,  about  a mile  east  of  the  i.sland  of  Underi,  Fort. 

i is  the  small  ruined  fort  of  Khubladha  or  the  Great  Fight, 
i Khubladha  fort  consists  of  a square  wall  about  twelve  feet  broad 
I with  corner  towers.  The  enclosed  space  (100' x 94')  is  about  three 
' feet  below  the  level  of  the  present  walls,  and  six  feet  below  the 
level  of  the  towers.  The  space  inside  is  kept  smooth  and  is  divided 
into  squares  for  drying  fish.  Most  of  the  outer  part  of  the  enclosure 
is  covered  with  stakes,  connected  by  rice-straw  ropes,  on  which  fish 
and  nets  are-  hung.  The  walls  are  of  massive  undressed  stones  laid 
with  considerable  skill  without  mortar.  About  a mile  to  the  west 
lies  the  low  fortified  island  of  Underi,  and,  about  a mile  and  a 
quarter  further,  the  higher  better  wooded  island  of  Khanderi  with 
its  southern  point  crowned  by  a light-house.  From  the  shore, 
except  in  a few  places,  the  Underi  fortifications  ^tand  out  against 
the  sea  and  sky. 

In  1740  Thai,  along  with  Alibag  and^  Sagarg-ad,  was  taken  by 
Sambh5,ji  from  his  half-brother  Manaji  Angria,  and  it  was  probably 
from  Khubladha  fort  that  Daulatkh5.n  fired  on  Underi  in  the  war 
with  Sidi  Kasim  in  1680.^ 

Underi,^  commonly  known  as  Henery,  in  north  latitude  18°  42^  Underi. 

32"  and  east  longitude  72°  53',  is  a small  island  near  the  entrance  of 
Bombay  harbour,  due  south  of  the  Prongs  lighthouse,  1200  yards 
from  the  mainland  and  opposite  the  village  of  Thai.  This  and  the 
I island  of  Khanderi  or  Kenery,  which  is  distant  about  a mile  and  a 
I quarter  to  the  south-west,  forms  one  of  the  land-marks  for  vessels 
i entering  Bombay  harbour.  Underi  is  smaller  and  lower  than 

i 

1 Bombay  Courier,  2nd  May  1818.  See  above  GhosAlgad  Fort,  pp.  312 -31(). 

2 Grant  Dufl‘’s  MarAthAa,  247.  See  below,  Underi. 

■3  Underi  is  sometimes  wi-itten  Hundry,  Ondra,  Hunarey  and  Henery,  as  Khilnden 
is  written  Kuiidra,  Cundry,  Cunarey,  and  Kenery  or  Kciiaiy. 
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Khinderi  and  is  nearly  circular.  Except  a small  cove  in  the  north- 
east side  where  boats  lie,  it  is  surrounded  by  rocks. 

The  earliest  known  mention  of  Underi  is  by  Fryer  in  1674,  who 
calls  it  Hunarey  and  misplaces  it  putting  it  to  the  west  of  Cunarey.^ 
The  island  was  fortified  by  Sidi  Kdsim  in  1680,  and  remained 
in  his  hands  till  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  centui’y.  After 
working  with  the  English  for  some  time  in  blockading  Khdnderi, 
where  Daulatkluln  Shivaji’s  admiral  had  lately  established  himself, 
Sidi  Kasim  suddenly  took  possession  of  Underi  in  January  1680,  and  j 
began  to  fortify  it.^  Two  engagements  followed  between  the  Sidi 
and  the  Marathds.  In  the  second  fight  Daulatkhdn  brought  guns 
to  a rising  ground  on  the  mainland  opposite  Underi,  probably 
Khubladha,  against  which  they  fired,  and  were  answered  by  theSidi’s 
ships  as  well  as  by  the  guns  on  the  island.  This  cannonade  lasted  i 
for  several  days.  After  about  a fortnight,  Daulatkhdn  again  came 
out  with  his  whole  fleet  and  engaged  the  Sidi  for  four  hours,  until 
he  had  lost  four  grabs  and  four  smaller  vessels  with  500  men  killed 
and  wounded,  besides  prisoners.  The  Sidi  lost  no  vessels  and  had 
only  ten  men  killed.  The  Mardtha  vessels  wei’e  so  damaged  that 
they  had  to  be  taken  to  R5jdpuri  in  Ratndgiri  to  refit.®  Meantime 
the  Sidi  had  made  Underi  the  base  of  his  operations,  and  was 
ravaging  the  coast,  seizing  Maritha  merchantmen.  On  the  1st  of 
Au^st  1680  Sambhaji,  who  had  succeeded  Shi vaji  (April  1680), 
taking  advantage  of  a dark  night,  landed  200  men  on  Underi. 
They  got  within  the  works  before  they  were  discovered  ; but  the 
Sidi’s  men  attacked  them  and  either  took  or  killed  the  greater 
number.  The  Sidi  brought  eighty  heads  to  Mazagon,  and  was 
preparing  to  fix  them  along  the  shore  on  poles,  when  he  was  stopped 
by  the  Council.^ 

For  nearly  three  quarters  of  a century,  a period  during  which  its 
sister  fort  Khanderi  changed  hands  more  than  once,  almost  nothing 
is  recorded  of  Underi.  The  only  mention  is,  that  after  the  death  of 
Manaji  Angria  in  1759,  the  Sidi  invaded  Kolaba,  and  that  Raghqji 
Angria,  with  the  help  of  the  Peshwa,  attacked  Underi,  took  it  after 
a sevei-e  struggle,  and  presented  it  to  the  Peslnva  in  return  for  the 
help  his  troops  had  given.®  In  1761,  Raghunathrdv  Peshwa 
granted  Underi  to  the  English  ; but  the  transfer  never  took  place.® 

In  1791,  Underi  is  described  as  suiTounded  by  a bad  wall,  very 
irregularly  divided  by  palm-thatched  tower, s,  without  embrasures  or 
well-mounted  guns.  The  island  was  covered  with  houses.  It 
belonged  to  the  Peshwa,  but  was  held  by  Rfighoji  Angria.  There 
were  frequent  dispxites  between  the  commandants  of  the  islands  of 
Underi  and  Khanderi  concerning  the  plunder  taken  by  their  boats. 
Rdghoji,  an  arrant  pirate,  made  free  with  any  vessel  he  could  manage, 


^ New  Account,  61.  ®Orme’s  Kistorical  Fragments,  87. 

3 Low’s  Indian  Navy,  I.  68.  ■*  Low’s  Indian  Navy,  I.  69 

® See  above  pp.  lill- 155. 

® Aitchison’s  Treaties,  V.  21.  The  text  of  the  article  regarding  Underi  in  the  1761 
treaty  runs  : ‘ The  restoration  of  Underi  fort,  and  the  country  appertaining  thereto, 
is  submitted  to  Mildhavrdo  Peshwa’s  eenerosity,  in  full  expectation  that  he  will 
deliver  them  likewise,  or  assign  over  in  lieu  thereof,  such  lands  belonging  to  him  as 
will  prove  an  equivalent  thereto.’ 
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except  the  English  whom  he  feared  and  to  whom  he  behaved  civilly. 
At  that  time  he  had  one  ship,  one  snow,  three  ketches,  and  a number 
of  ai’ined  gallivats.  The  topsail  vessels  mounted  from  ten  to 
fourteen  carriage  guns  and  the  gallivats  carried  from  eighty  to  a 
hundred  men,  armed  with  lances,  bows,  and  arrows,  whose  business 
was  boarding.^  Underi  fort  was  used  by  the  Aiigrids  as  a state 
prison.  A hidden  flight  of  steps  led  undergromid  to  a strong  door, 
which  gave  entrance  to  a room  seven  feet  high  and  twelve  feet  wide, 
a loathsome  dungeon  swarming  with  vermin.  About  1836,  on 
suspicion  of  being  concerned  in  a gang  robbery,  fifteen  persons 
were  confined  in  this  hole.  In  four  months,  from  want  of  light,  air, 
and  water  thirteen  of  the  fifteen  died  raving  mad.^  In  1840  Underi 
lapsed  to  the  British  Government,  and,  till  1858,  when  the  surv^ey 
settlement  was  introduced,  it  continued  the  head  of  a sub-division 
of  130  villages.® 

Vishra'ingad/  or  the  Port  of  Ease,  at  the  head  of  the  Dev 
pass,  also  called  Kurdu  from  a neighbouring  temple  of  the  goddess 
Kurdaya,  stands  on  a detached  spur  of  the  SahyMris,  about  2000  feet 
above  the  sea  and  thirteen  miles  north-east  of  Mangaon,  near  where 
Poona,  Koldba,  and  the  Pant  Sachiv  s territory  meet.  The  best  way 
to  the  fort  is  by  a cart  track  from  Jite  village  eight  miles  north-east 
of  Nizampur.  The  area  of  the  fort  is  very  small,  not  more  than 
seventy  feet  long  by  thirty-eight  broad.  The  works  are  ruined.  On 
the  east  is  a rectangular  parapet  wall  twenty-four  feet  high.  The 
other  three  sides  are  better  defended  by  nature,  and  their  walls  are 
about  ten  feet  high.  Like  most  KoMba  forts  it  has  but  one  gate ; this 
is  on  the  south-west  and  is  five  feet  wide.  There  are  four  bastions 
each  about  14'  6"  high.  Over  the  eastern  bastion,  which  has  walls  ten 
feet  thick,  prisoners  are  said  to  have  been  thrown.  Inside  the  fort  are 
three  rock-cut  cisterns  with  pure  and  unfailing  water.  Other  large 
hollows  cut  in  the  rock  are  believed  to  have  been  used  as  granaries. 
There  is  a four-cornered  room  on  the  southern  corner  of  the  fort,  now 
inaccessible.  It  is  about  100  feet  higher  than  the  rest  of  the  fort,  and 
was  used  in  recent  times  by  a Hindu  ascetic.  The  fort  is  said  to 
have  been  built  by  Shiv^ji.  It  appears  to  have  been  occupied  by 
troops  during  the  time  of  the  Mar5,tha  supremacy  to  the  end  of 
the  Peshwa’s  rule  and  perhaps  some  years  later.  During  the  Mardtha 
war  of  1818,  Vishramgad  fort,  then  garrisoned  by  a commandant 
and  forty  men,  was  taken  by  surprise  by  a detachment  of  the  9th 
Begiment  under  Captain  Sopitt,  on  their  return  from  Poona  by  the 
Dev  pass.  Large  quantities  of  grain  were  found  in  the  fort.® 

Wa'lan  Kund,  famous  for  its  sacred  fish,  is  a pool  in  the 
Kal  river,  in  a gorge  below  the  village  of  Ddpoli,  about  twelve  miles 


* Lieutenant  McLuer’s  Description  of  the  Coast  of  India  in  Moore’s  Operations,  8,  9. 
The  gallivat  was  a row  boat ; the  ketch  a square  rigged  vessel  with  a large  and  a 
small  mast ; and  the  snow  was  much  like  a brig  except  that  in  the  snow  the  boom 
mainsail  was  hooped  to  a trysail  mast  close  to  the  main  mast.  Details  are  given  in 
Bombay  Gazetteer,  XIII.  343  note  1,  724  note  3. 

* Further  details  are  given  above,  pp.  159-160. 

2 See  above  p.  159.  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  XCVI.  (New  Series),  177. 

^ Mr.  E.  H.  Moscardi,  C.S.,  Mr.  H.  Kennedy,  and  local  information. 

® Bombay  Couriei’,  6th  June  1818. 
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north-east  of  Mah^d.  The  pool,  which  is  about  100  yards  long  by 
thirty  feet  broad,  is  believed  to  be  unfathomable.  According  to  the 
local  story  the  tape  that  formed  the  bottom  of  seven  cots,  that  is  a 
length  of  about  1000  feet,  has  failed  to  reach  the  bottom.  The 
pool  is  sacred  to  the  god  Wardhani,  who  is  held  in  special  vene- 
ration by  a group  of  seven  villages,  Paneh,  Dapoli,  Pandheri,  Wdlan- 
kund,  Mdngaon,  Devgad,  and  Vdgholi.  The  pool  is  full  of  fish,  chiefly 
kcidas,  kolas,  and  shindas.  Some  of  the  shi'tidas  are  of  great  size, 
five  or  six  feet  long,  but  they  seldom  show  themselves.  The  other 
fish  are  tame  and  are  regularly  fed.  A handful  of  rice  brings  them 
to  the  surface  in  thousands,  some  of  them  as  much  as  four  or  five 
pounds  in  weight.  The  people  believe  that  the  fish  cannot  be 
destroyed.  They  tell  a story  that  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago  a 
European  gentleman  tried  to  hook,  shoot,  or  net  the  fish.  He 
stayed  for  two  or  three  days  but  caught  nothing  and  then  went  to 
Tale  fort  where  he  was  overtaken  with  sickness  and  died.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  there  are  no  Mhd,rs  in  the  seven  villages  who 
worship  this  fish-god.  The  story  is  that  all  the  Mhdrs  were  driven 
away  because  one  of  them  stole  a brass  pot  belonging  to  the  god.^ 


^ Mr.  H.  Kennedy. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

DESCRIPTION,  PRODUCTS,  AND  POPULATION. 

Janjira,^  that  is  the  island,  also  called  Habsa'n,  that  is  the 
Habshi’s  or  African’s  land,  lies  between  17°  59'  and  18°  32'  north 
latitude,  and  72°  57'  and  73°  21'  east  longitude.  It  has  an  area  of 
about  325  square  miles,  a population  according  to  the  1881  census 
of  76,300,  or  234  to  the  square  mile,  and,  for  the  five  years  ending 
1880,  an  average  realizable  revenue  of  about  £35,000  (Rs.  3,50,000).^ 

Janjira  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Kundalika  or  Roha  creek ; 
on  the  east  by  Roha,  Mangaon  and  Mahdd  in  Koldba  ; on  the  south 
by  the  BAnkot  creek  ; and  on  the  west  by  the  sea.  It  includes  the 
forty  miles  of  coast  from  the  Roha  river  on  the  north  to  the  Savitri 
on  the  south,  and,  except  in  the  south  where  it  runs  east  for  about 
seventeen  miles,  varies  from  four  to  ten  miles  in  breadth.  About 
the  middle  of  the  coast  line,  the  great  RAjpnri  gulf,  which  for  about 
fourteen  miles  runs  south-east  from  the  island  of  Janjira,  divides 
Janjira  into  two  main  portions,  northern  and  southern. 

For  administrative  purposes  the  325  miles  of  territory  are  dis- 
tributed among  eight  sub-divisions  called  tappds  or  mahdls,  with  an 
average  area  of  about  forty  miles,  twenty-nine  villages,  and  about 
9500  inhabitants.  The  following  statement  gives  the  details  : 


Janjira  Stib- Divisions. 


Name. 

Villages. 

People. 

Name. 

Villages. 

People. 

Janjira  Fort 

1784 

Shrivavdhan 

47 

18,235 

Murud  

28 

10,890 

Mhasla  

46 

13,139 

N4ndgaon 

19 

6513 

Gov41e  

28 

7320 

MSndIa 

28 

6260 

Panchaitan 

38 

13,220 

Total  ... 

234 

76,361 

The  country  is  very  picturesque,  a network  of  confused  fairly- 
wooded  hills  from  100  to  1300  feet  high.  Among  the  hills,  creeks 
and  backwaters,  especially  the  great  RAjpuri  creek,  wind  inland, 
and  in  the  distance,  over  the  eastern  hills,  looms  the  long  level  of 
the  SahyAdris.  The  coast  is  generally  green  with  ranges  of  wooded 


^ Janjira  is  the  Mardthi  corruption  of  the  Arabic  Jazirdh  an  island.  The  whole 
country  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Janjira  though  the  name  properly  refers 
to  the  island  fortress. 

* Materials  for  the  account  of  Janjira  have  been  supplied  by  the  late  Mr.  Q. 
Larcom  and  by  Major  W,  A.  Salmon,  Assistant  Political  Agents, 
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hills,  and  near  the  mouths  of  creeks,  the  .shore  is  fringed  by  belts 
of  palm-groves  from  one  to  two  miles  broad.  Inland,  behind  strips 
of  salt  swamp  and  mangrove  bushes,  lie  the  rice  lands,  sometimes  a 
mile  or  two  broad  and  then  rising  to  the  lower  slopes  of  the  main 
ranges,  in  other  places  broken  by  cross  ridges  that  end  at  the  water- 
side in  tree-crested  scarps. 

The  richest  and  largest  villages,  of  skilful  gardeners  and  well-to-do 
fishers  and  palm-tappers,  are  hid  among  the  palm  gardens  on  the 
coast ; inland,  the  ci-eek  banks  and  rising  knolls  are  studded  with 
hamlets  of  husbandmen  who  have  won  from  the  salt  swamp  large 
areas  of  rice  ground  ; and  all  over  the  hill  sides,  in  glens  or  on 
terraces,  hid  in  thick  forest,  are  the  huts  and  scanty  clearings  of 
Kdthkaris  and  other  hillmen.  To  the  north  of  the  Rajpuri  creek 
the  broad  range  of  hills  which  forms  the  boundary  between  Janjira 
and  Kolilba,  runs  north  and  south  and  throws  out  spui*s^  which 
gradually  fall  westward  to  the  sea.  South  of  the  Ri.jpuri  creek 
along  its  western  shore  a second  range  stretches  south-west,  till,  on 
reaching  the  SAvitri,  it  is  met  at  right  angles  by  another  chain  of 
high  hills.  The  range  that  runs  south  of  the  Rdjpuid  creek  contains 
one  or  two  of  the  highest  points  in  HabsAn,  among  them  Madgad 
(1300),  whose  slightly  convex  and  well-wooded  .summit  is  surround- 
ed by  ruined  walls.  The  rest  of  the  Janjira  hills  are  offshoots  from 
those  three  main  ranges. 

The  lower  hill  slopes  are  generally  rounded  and  passable  to  a ; 
good  pony.  Except  in  the  rains,  when  they  yield  crops  of  hill 
grains,  they  are  somewhat  withered  and  bare.  But,  especially  along 
the  coast,  the  higher  hills  are  richly  wooded,  and,  though  their 
slopes  are  generally  gentle  and  their  outlines  level,  are,  in  places, 
rugged  and  picturesque.  Among  the  wooded  hills  and  winding 
creeks  are  scenes  of  great  beauty.  Especially  at  high  tide,  when  its 
muddy  banks  are  hidden,  the  Rdjpuri  creek,  throughout  its  whole 
length,  is  a succession  of  delightful  views.  There  is  nothing  gi-and 
or  striking,  but  the  lines  of  the  hills  are  soft  and  pleasing,  and  the 
hill  sides  are  clothed  with  trees  and  brushwood,  and  in  places  are 
richly  wooded.  Some  ravines,  too  remote  to  have  suffered  from  fii’e 
and  the  axe,  have  streams  that  fiow  throughout  the  year  and 
an  undergrowth  of  fern.s  and  bushe.s  fi’eshened  by  the  distant  shade 
of  tree  tops  that  rise  eighty  to  a hundred  feet  without  a branch. 
Near  Kunjri  on  the  Sd,vitri,  is  a ravine,  which  for  picturesqueness, 
variety,  and  beauty  of  foliage,  is  one  of  the  most  charming  spots  in 
the  Konkan.  Dui’ing  the  rainy  season  (June -October)  travelling  is 
almost  impossible.  On  the  coast  the  sand-bars  at  the  mouth  of 
every  inlet,except  the  Rdjpuri  creek,  are  impassable.  Further  inland 
the  main  .streams  are  flooded  too  deep  to  be  forded,  the  low  rice-lands 
are  thick  in  mud,  and  so  overgrown  are  the  forest  tracks  that  it  is 
most  difficult  to  pass  from  one  hill  range  to  another. 

There  are  no  streams  of  any  size,  probably  none  with  a course  over 
five  or  six  miles.  The  larger  watercourses  rise  on  the  crests  of  the 
central  hills,  flow  wast,  and  fall  into  one  of  the  creeks  that  creep  two 
or  thi’ee  miles  inland.  During  the  rainy  months  they  are  torrents, 
but  soon  dwindle  to  the  faintest  threads  fed  from  moisture  stoiod 
by  the  forc.sts  on  the  crests  and  slopes  of  the  hills. 
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The  winding  creek.s  cut  off  the  hill  drainage  before  it  has  time  to 
form  streams  of  any  size.  The  chief  creeks  or  backwaters  are, 
beginning  from  the  north,  Mandla-Borlai,  Ndndgaon,  Murud,  Rajpuri, 
Panchaitan  or  Dive-Borlai,  and  Shrivardhan.  These  vary  in  length 
from  half  a mile  to  fourteen  miles,  and,  except  the  Rajpuri  creek, 
have  much  sameness  of  character.^  They  run  nearly  at  right 
angles  to  the  coast  line,  with  sandy  and  gravelly  beds,  between  low 
muddy  mangrove-covered  banks.  Most  of  the  entrances  are  rocky 
and  dangerous,  and,  even  during  the  fair  season  (September- June) 
and  at  high  tide,  they  are  not  navigable  for  boats  of  more  than 
tons  (5  khandis).  Once  the  bar  is  crossed  there  is  little  difficulty  in 
passing  to  the  end  of  almost  all  the  creeks. 

The  entrance  to  the  Rdjpuri  creek  is  a deep  gulf  about  twenty- 
five  miles  south  of  Bombay.  From  this  gulf  the  creek  winds  inland 
with  a breadth  of  one  to  three  miles.  About  six  miles  south-east 
of  Janjira  island,  it  divides  in  two,  the  main  creek  continuing  to 
the  south-east  and  an  arm  running  to  the  north-east.  The  noi’th- 
east  arm,  which  varies  from  a quarter  to  a mile  in  breadth,  runs 
inland  about  six  miles  to  Mandad.  The  main  creek  stretches  south- 
east for  about  eight  miles,  and  ends  at  the  old  town  of  Mhasla 
about  fourteen  miles  south-east  of  Janjira.  The  creek  is  subject  to 
the  tide  which  rises  twelve  feet  at  high  springs.  There  is  no  bar 
and  the  bottom  is  muddy.  The  shoalest  water  at  low  tide  is  and 
3 1 fathoms  in  its  entrance  and  fathoms  inside  in  mid-channeL 
It  offers  excellent  shelter  to  a vessel  in  distress.  Ordinary  spring 
tides  rise  eleven  feet  and  neaps  six  or  seven  feet.  Off  Rajpuri  the 
tidal  influence  is  strongly  felt  and  increases  in  strength  farther 
north.^  Steamers  can  enter,  even  during  the  rains,  and  lie  in  still 
water  to  the  south  of  Janjira  island.  Five  or  six  miles  inside  of  the 
island,  craft  of  not  more  than  four  feet  draught  can  sail  at  all  times. 
Further  inland  it  is  navigable  at  high  tide  only.  In  1538  Dom 
Joao  de  Ca.stro  described  the  Danda  river  as  the  largest  inlet  in  this 
part  of  the  coast,  with,  at  low  tide,  four  fathoms  of  water  at  its 
entrance.  Inside  were  two  islands,  one  close  to  the  land,  the  other 
fortified  and  sheltered  from  the  sea  by  a long  tongue  of  land,  in  the 
form  of  an  elephant’s  trunk.  It  was  a pleasing  woody  bay  in  which 
the  whole  Portuguese  navy  could  take  shelter.^ 

Though  most  of  it  is  bad,  there  is  no  scarcity  of  drinking  water. 
All  the  larger  villages  have  built  wells,  and  outlying  forest  villages 
get  their  water  from  the  beds  of  streams.  There  are  about  1000 
wells  with  a depth  of  water  varying  from  six  to  sixteen  feet.  Some 
of  the  wells  are  brackish.  There  are  some  fifty  ponds,  very  few  of 
them  lined  with  masonry,  and  most  of  them  dry  from  February  to 
June. 

The  rock  is  almost  all  trap  with,  on  the  higher  hill  slopes,  laterite 
or  iron  stone,  cropping  out  of  the  ground  in  large  boulders.  In  the 
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^ The  lengths  of  these  creeks  are,  Mdndla-Borlai  half  a mile,  Ndndgaon  IJ  miles, 
Murud  2^  miles,  Edjpuri  14  miles,  Panchaitan-Borlai  1^  miles,  and  Shrivardhan  2^ 
miles.  - Taylor’s  Sailing  Directory,  386. 

® Primeiro  Roteiro  da  Costa  da  India,  160-167. 
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larger  valleys  the  rock  is  found  in  tabular  masses  a few  feet  below 
the  surface  and  sometimes  standing  out  several  feet.  In  the  hills 
the  rock  is  in  irregular  tabular  masses  and  shapeless  boulders.  No 
outcrops  of  basalt  have  been  recorded. 

The  climate  is  moist  and  relaxing,  but  the  sea  breeze  cooling  the 
coast  and  the  hill-tops.  Along  the  coast  fever  and  dysentery  prevail 
from  October  to  January,  especially  in  the  larger  lowlying  towns 
which  are  surrounded  by  garden  lands.  Along  the  coast  the 
thermometer  ranges  from  76°  in  the  cold  weather  and  during  July 
and  August  when  the  rains  are  at  their  height,  to  about  90°  in 
the  hot  weather  and  at  the  end  of  the  rains.  In  the  inland  parts, 
which  are  partially  cut  off  from  the  sea  breeze,  the  thermometer 
rises  7°  or  8°  higher.  The  average  yearly  rainfall  for  the  five  years 
ending  1881  was  about  100  inches.^ 

There  are  some  half  a dozen  quarries  of  trap  and  laterite,  but  none 
of  them  are  regularly  worked  and  none  of  the  stone  is  exported. 
About  fifty  years  ago  some  beds  of  laterite  at  Shigre,  two  miles 
north-east  of  Murud,  were  worked  for  their  iron.  But,  owing  to  the 
cheapness  of  the  imported  metal,  the  local  iron-smelting  has  ceased. 
Good  building  lime  is  made  from  limestone  nodules,  of  the  average 
size  of  a man’s  hand,  which  are  found  at  low  tide  in  the  beds  of 
some  of  the  creeks.  It  is  chiefiy  used  locally,  but  .small  quantities 
are  exported.  Lime  fit  for  eating  with  betel-leaves  and  for 
whitewashing  is  made  on  the  coast  by  burning  shells. 

The  Habsan  hills  are  generally  faiidy  covered  with  wood, 
chiefly  copse.  In  Nandgaon  and  Mdndla  in  the  northern  forest 
division  the  forest  is  everywhere  thick  and  teak  is  plentiful.  In 
the  southern  forest  division,  which  includes  all  Habsdn  south  of 
the  Rdjpuri  creek,  in  Panchaitan,  and  in  the  valleys  running  from 
the  Sdvitri,  there  are  heavy  forests  generally  frequented  by  panthers 
and  tigers.  Near  Mhasla  and  Shrivardhan  the  hills  were  some 
years  ago  nearly  stripped  of  timber,  but,  since  cutting  and  burning 
have  been  stopped,  a fresh  growth  has  begim  to  spring  up.  Here 
and  there  in  Mhasla  and  Govd.le  are  patches  of  fine  forest,  whei*e  a 
tiger  or  a panther  is  occasionally  killed. 

Until  1862  the  Janjira  chiefs  took  much  cai’e  of  their  forests,  for- 
bidding export  and  severely  punishing  timber  thefts  and  injury  to 
forests.^  In  1862  the  late  Nawdb,  His  Highness  Sidi  Ibrdhim  Khdn 
(1848-1879),  gave  contracts  for  cutting  and  removing  to  Bombay  a 
large  quantity  of  firewood.  Under  those  contracts  a man  offered  a 
cei'tain  sum  for  the  right  to  cut  wood  in  a certain  forest  for  a certain 
time.  If  his  offer  was  taken  he  worked  the  forest  cutting  to  within 
two  feet  of  the  ground,  all  building  timber  except  teak  sdg  Tectona 
grandis,  blackwood  aisvi  Dalbergia  sissoo,  mango  dmha  Mangifera 
indica,  jack  phanas  Artocarpus  integrifolia,  catechu  khair  Acacia 
catechu,  jdmbul  Eugenia  jambolana,  hhendi  Thespesia  populnea, 
dbnus  Dyospyros  melanoxylon,  bamboo  vdns  Bambusa  vulgaris,  and 


» The  details  are,  1876, 66-86  ; 1877,  73-78  ; 1878, 164-22  ; 1879,  97- 70  ; 1880, 85  28  ; 
and  1881,  83-74.  " Sir  Richard  Temple’s  Minute,  17th  August  1878. 
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kdi'vi  Strobilanthus  grahaniianus.^  A large  timber  traffic  sprang  up. 
In  1877,  8400  tons  (21,000  khandis)  of  logs  and  250,000  gohilds  or 
bundles  of  split  firewood  were  shipped  to  Bombay.  By  1877  the 
want  of  any  system  or  check  in  these  cuttings,  and  the  practice  of 
clearing  the  hill  sides  for  wood-ash  tillage,  had  nearly  destroyed  the 
Janjira  forests.  In  1878  forest  preservation  on  the  British  system 
was  begun,  and  several  of  the  existing  contracts  were  cancelled.  In 
1880  the  forests  of  the  Murud  division  were  demarcated,  and  are  now 
(1881)  strictly  protected.  In  other  parts  of  the  state  arrangements 
have  been  introduced  to  limit  wood-ash  tillage,  and  not  to  allow 
timber  to  be  cut  except  on  permission  from  the  Assistant  Political 
Agent.  The  forest  servants  are  now  paid  in  cash  instead  of  in 
grain,  and  an  establishment  has  been  formed  of  two  rangers,  two 
clerks,  six  foresters,  and  thirty  guards.  Kunbis,  Kathkaris,  Mhdrs, 
Agris,  Malis,  and  Musalm^ns  work  in  the  forests  for  wages,  a man 
receiving  from  Sd.  to  6d.  (2  as.  - 4 as.)  and  a woman  from  2^d. 
to  4|fZ.  (1 1 as.  - 3 as.)  a day.  In  1881-82  the  total  forest  receipts 
amounted  to  £1560  (Bs.  15,600),  and  the  forest  charges  to  £894 
(Rs.  8940). 

The  breeds,  habits,  and  uses  of  the  Domestic  Animals  of  the  Habsan 
do  not  differ  from  those  of  the  neighbouring  Kolaba  district.  Both 
buffaloes  and  bullocks  are  employed  for  all  field  purposes  as  well  as 
for  drawing  carts.  Bullocks,  buffaloes,  and  cows  are  taken  out  in 
droves  and  grazed  in  the  lands  and  forests  set  apart  for  grazing. 
They  do  not  ordinarily  get  grain  or  condiments.  The  chief  cattle 
breeders  are  the  Malis,  well-to-do  landholders,  and  hhots,  but  there 
is  no  systematic  breeding.  The  average  yearly  cost  of  the  keep  of  a 
bullock  or  milch-cow  is  estimated  at  about  £1  4s.  (Rs.  12).  A good 
bullock  is  worth  £2  (Rs.  20)  and  a milch-cow  £1  10s.  (Rs.  15).  No 
sheep  are  bred.  Fowls  are  reared  chiefly  by  Muhammadans,  Beni- 
Israels  and  Kfithkaris.  A full-grown  hen  fetches  Sd.  (2  annas),  and 
sixteen  chickens  can  be  bought  for  2s.  (Re.  1).  Eggs  sell  for  kd.  (2  ps.) 
each  or  eight  dozen  for  the  rupee.  Ducks,  tur&ys,  pea-fowls,  and 
guinea-fowls  are  not  I’eared. 

Of  Wild  Animals  there  are  of  Felidae,  the  Tiger,  the  Panther,  and 
the  Wild  Cat.  Tigers  and  panthers  are  found  in  all  parts  of  Janjira, 
especially  in  the  south  across  the  Rajpuri  creek  and  near  Mhasla. 
Of  late  years  the  extensive  forest  felling  has  greatly  reduced  their 
number.  The  Tiger,  vdgh,  Felis  tigris  is  believed  to  be  of  two 
varieties,  one  larger^  lighter-coloured  and  fiercer^,  the  other  smaller 
darker  and  milder.  Several  full-grown  tigers  have  been  shot, 
much  smaller  than  the  ordinary  tiger,  and  almost  dark-brown  where 
the  ordinary  tiger  is  yellow.  The  Panther,  hibla,  Felis  pardus  is 
of  two  kinds,  one  called  hibla  vdgh,  the  other,  a smaller,  thinner,  and 
much  longer-necked  animal  called  harda.  The  rings  of  black  hair 
on  the  yellow  skin  are  almost  the  same,  but  the  rings  on  the  small 
variety  are  always  much  closer  together  and  seldom  so  perfect. 

1 Of  these  blackwood  and  dbnus  are  very  rare. 

2 Of  the  tigers  shot  by  the  late  Mr.  Larcom,  one  measured  immediately  after 
death,  was  ten  feet  ten  inches  long. 

3 In  the  hot  season  of  1882  three  or  four  person  swere  mauled  by  tigers  or  panthers 
and  one. woman  was  eaten. 
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Tigers  and  large  panthers  kill  many  cattle;  the  smaller  panther 
reeds  chiefly  on  dogs  and  goats.  The  people  rarely  attempt  to  shoot 
a tiger  or  take  any  notice  of  his  killing  their  cattle.  It  is  better, 
wiey  say,  that  tigers  should  eat  cattle  than  that  they  should  eat  men. 
Eanthers  and  tigers  are  occasionally  shot  with  a spring-gun  or  by  a 

that  has  been  killed. 

Ihe  Wild  Cat,  rdn  manjar,  Felis  chaus  of  Habsdn  is  of  two  kinds 
the  Common  Wild  Cat  of  which  two  varieties  are  recorded,  the 
ordinary  stuped  cat  and  another  with  no  marks  on  a light  yellow 
skin,  and  the  Civet  Cat,  kasturi  or  jovddi  mdnjar,  Viverra  malac- 
censis  very  handsome  with  a dark  brown  fur  spotted  with  white. 
Ihe  people  speak  of  a third  wild  cat  called  kdl  mdnjar  or  the  black 
cat,  which  comes  into  a village  at  night,  ransacks  hen-lofts,  and  is 
also  fond  of  molasses  and  sugarcane. 

The  Sdmbhar  Rusa  aristotelis  is  found  only  on  the  tops  of  the 
highest  hills  in  the  thickest  woods,  and  there  in  very  small  numbers 
and  extremely  shy.  They  eat  grass  and  the  young  shoots  and  leaves 
of  trees.  I he  Spotted  Deer,  ckital,  Axis  maculatus  is  found  on  nearly 
every  wooded  hill  and  generally  in  herds.  They  eat  grass  and  have 
a special  Idang  for  young  karvand  leaves.  The  people  beat  the  woods 
tor  spotted  deer,  posting  men  with  guns  at  the  passes  they  are  likely 
to  make  for.  Locally  the  name  hhekar  is  used  both  for  the  Barking 
Deer  Ceryulus  aureus,  and  the  Four-horned  Deer  Tetraceros 
quadricornis.  The  barking  deer,  a larger  animal  found  in  more  open 
ground,  is  light  red  in  colour  and  has  two  small  horns.  The  smaller 
four-horned  deer  is  found  in  the  ravines  and  water-courses  of  the 
larger  hills,  and  is  of  a much  darker  red.  Of  its  four  horns  two  of 
two  tines  each  are  perfectly  developed.  The  other  pair  nearer  the 
nose  are  rudimentary,  rarely  more  than  two  inches  long.  They  are 
very  wary  and  are  seldom  shot.  The  Hog  Deer  or  Mouse  Deer 
pisdri,  Memina  indica  is  sometimes  found  in  beating  thick  hill-top 
forests.  It  is  light  grey,  with  yellow  rings  and  black  spots  on  the 
back,  and  only  from  seven  to  eight  inches  high.  The  male  has  a 
bony  knob  on  its  brow  but  no  horns. 

The  Wild  Pig,  rdn  dukar,  Sus  indicus  is  of  all  wild  animals  most 
hated  when  alive  and  when  dead  most  prized  as  food.  They 
do  immense  damage  to  the  crops.  A herd  of  pig  will  ruin  a rice 
field  in  a single  night,  trampling  to  destruction  what  they  do  not 
eat.  There  are  many  Porcupines,  sdil,  Hystrix  lencura  in  the  hills, 
but  as  they  feed  by  night  and  lie  in  holes  during  the  day,  they  are 
seldom  seen.  The  Marathds  are  fond  of  the  flesh  of  the  porcupine, 
and  place  it  next  in  excellence  to  wild  pig.  Porcupine.s  live  on 
roots  which  their  powerful  forepaws  enable  them  to  unearth. 
The  Otter,  ud,  Lutra  nair  is  common  both  in  the  sea  and  in  creeks. 
They  are  almost  always  found  in  parties  of  three  and  four.  They 
fish  in  gangs.  The  people  say  they  always  bring  what  they  catch  to 
the  creek  side  and  divide  it  equally  on  a smooth  stone,  tliey  live 
in  holes,  just  above  high-water  mark.  Their  fur  is  of  a beautiful 
deep  brown.  Wolves,  Idndga,  Canis  pallipes  sometimes  come  from  the 
Sahyddris  and  hunt  the  Janjira  hills.  TheHyeena,  #a7’as,Hy»na  striata 
is  common.  They  are  large  powerful  animals  generally  of  a dark 
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brownish-yellow  with  black  stripes.  The  marking  of  the  body  is 
sometimes  curiously  like  that  of  a tiger,  but  the  head  and  gait  are 
unmistakable.  The  Jackal,  kolha,  Canis  aureus  abounds  all  over 
Habsan.  The  Wild  Dog,  kolsunda,  Cuon  rutilans  is  larger  than  the 
Indian  fox  and  has  a bushy  tail.  It  hunts  in  packs,  and  smells  so 
powerfully  that  no  animals  will  remain  in  the  same  forest. 
Wild  dogs  hunt  together  with  such  skill,  that  they  are  said  to  be 
able  to  kill  tigers  and  other  large  game.  Deaths  from  wild  animals 
are  rare.  Owing  to  the  practise  of  Bhandaris,  Marathds,  and 
Kathkaris  scouring  the  forests  day  and  night  with  their  guns  and 
dogs,  the  larger  game,  the  ckital,  bhekar,  and  the  sdmbhar  are 
disappearing  from  the  Habsan  forests.  To  prevent  this  wholesale 
destruction  shooting  has  of  late  been  allowed  only  under  a permit. 

Deaths  from  snake-bite  seem  not  to  be  frequent.  This  is  not  due 
to  any  scarcity  of  poisonous  snakes.  The  Cobra,  Naja  tripudians, 
Phursa  Echis  carinata,  Ghonas  Daboia  elegans,  and  many  other 
poisonous  varieties  abound.  From  time  to  time  deaths  are  reported 
from  scorpion-sting.  Some  of  these  deaths  may  be  due  to  snake-bites, 
but  there  is  a black  scoi-pion,  four  to  six  inches  long,  whose  sting 
might  prove  fatal  to  children  or  to  weakly  adults. 

Of  Game  Birds,  the  Pea-fowl,  mor,  Pavo  cristatus  is  common  in  the 
hills.  It  is  always  found  at  no  great  distance  from  tilled  land,  to 
which  it  goes  in  the  early  morning  and  in  the  evening  about  sunset. 
Its  grass  and  twig  nest  is  generally  built  on  stony  ground.  The 
hen  lays  in  July,  and,  in  October,  the  young  birds  are  strong  on 
the  wing.  Pea-fowls  are  grain  eaters ; but  they  also  feed  on 
insects  and  caterpillars.  The  wandering  Phase  Pdrdhis  snare 
them  and  take  them  for  sale  to  Bombay.  The  Jungle  Fowl,  rdn 
kombda,  Gallus  sonnerati  is  very  handsome.  The  cock  has  a 
magnificent  deep  orange  and  white  hackle ; the  hen  is  smaller  and 
of  a sober  brown.  They  live  on  the  thickly  wooded  hill-tops  near 
water.  Their  usual  food  is  insects  and  seeds,  but,  in  November,  after 
the  crop  has  been  reaped,  they  sometimes  feed  in  the  early  morning 
in  rice  fields.  The  nest  is  built  on  the  ground  of  roughly  ordered  twigs 
and  grass.  The  hen  lays  in  May  and  June.  Like  pea-fowl,  jungle- 
fowl  are  snared  and  taken  for  sale  to  Bombay.  The  Spur  Fowl, 
sakutra,  Galloperdix  spadiceus  is  of  a red  brown  not  unlike  a 
partridge.  The  cock  has  a crest  of  black  feathers  and  a regular 
fan  tail.  They  take  their  name  from  the  spurs  with  which  the  legs, 
both  of  cocks  and  hens,  are  armed.  Spur  fowls,  though  common  on 
the  lower  hill  slopes,  are  never  found  more  than  two  or  three  together. 
They  live  on  grain  and  small  insects.  They  breed  in  May  and  June 
in  a rough  nest  on  the  ground  under  a bush.  Of  Quails  Idvda  there 
are  the  Grey  Quail  Coturnix  communis,  the  Rain  Quail  Coturnix 
coromandelica,  the  Bustard  Quail  Turnix  taigoor,  and  the  Button 
Quail  Turnix  dussumieri.  The  Grey  and  Rain  Quails  are  birds  of 
passage,  coming  about  the  end  of  November  and  leaving  generally 
in  February.  The  Bustard  Quail  is  common  all  over  the  lower  hill 
slopes  in  flocks  of  eight  to  ten.  They  feed  on  grass  seeds,  and 
about  August  build  their  nests  in  tufts  of  grass.  The  Button  Quail  is 
always  in  pairs  or  alone  ; its  food  and  nest  are  the  same  as  those  of 
the  bustard  quail.  Quails  are  noosed  and  snared  and  sent  to  Bombay 
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in  large  numbers.  Snipe  timhul  are  of  tliree  kinds,  the  Common 
Gallinago  gallinaria,  the  Painted  Rynchma  bengalensis,  and  the 
Jack  Gallinago  gallinula.  All  are  migratoxy  coming  in  November 
and  leaving  in  February,  but  both  the  painted  and  the  common 
snipe  are  said  occasionally  to  breed  in  Janjira.  Of  Wild  Duck,  dril, 
there  are  the  Mallai'd  Anas  boschas,  the  Common  Teal  Quei'quedula 
crecca,  the  Whistling  Teal  Dendrocygna  javanica,  and  the  Widgeon 
Mareca  penelope.  These  are  all  migx*atoiy,  coming  in  November  and 
leaving  inFebi’uaiy.  Of  Cuidews,  kural,  two  kinds,  the  Lai’ge  Curlew 
Numenius  lineatus,  and  the  Small  Cuidew  Numenius  phaeopus,  are 
found  in  the  creeks  all  the  year  round,  but  chiefly  in  the  cold  weather. 
They  bi’eed  in  the  ci’eeks.  Of  Plovers  titohis  there  are  three  kinds, 
the  Stone  Plover  CEdicnemus  scolopax,  the  Grey  Plover  Squatarola 
helvetica,  and  the  Golden  Plover  Chai’adi'ius  fulvus.  The  stone 
plover  is  a resident  breeding  in  the  distinct,  young  ones  being 
found  in  September.  Golden  and  grey  plovers  are  sometimes  seen 
in  the  rains  and  occasionally  breed  in  August  and  September,  but 
almost  all  are  migratory,  coming  in  large  flocks  in  December  and 
Januaiy,  and  living  sometimes  near  the  sea-shoi’e,  but  genei-ally  in 
patches  of  dry  ground  in  and  near  creeks.  Pai’tridges  are  scarce 
in  Janjii’a,  though  they  are  found  in  lai'ge  numbers  to  the  noi'th  of 
the  Revdanda  creek. 

A detailed  account  of  the  Konkan  fishex-ies,  written  by  Mr.  W.  F. 
Sinclair,  First  Assistant  Collector  of  Kolaba,  is  printed  as  an 
Appendix.  The  Janjira  fisheries  are  almost  entix'ely  salt-water 
fisheries.  Lines  of  stakes,  chiefly  palm-tree  trunks,  are,  at  the  close 
of  the  stormy  season  (October),  sunk  in  the  banks  that  lie  off  the 
shore  at  a depth  of  fi-om  eighteen  to  thirty  feet.  The  tops  of  the 
stakes  stand  flve  or  six  feet  out  of  the  water  at  high-tide.  The 
stakes  are  driven  into  the  ground  by  fastening  fishing  boats  to  their 
tops  at  high-tide,  the  weight,  as  the  tide  ebbs,  forcing  the  points 
into  the  bottom.  They  are  drawn  out  and  towed  ashox’e  in  May 
when  the  south-west  swell  sets  in.  Between  each  pair  of  stakes, 
which  are  generally  fi'om  twenty  to  thirty  feet  apax't,  a lai-ge  bag-net 
called  dhol  is  hung.  The  lower  half  of  the  xnouth  of  the  net  is  dx-awn 
down  by  stones,  about  ten  feet  below  the  sux’face  of  the  water ; 
the  upper  half  is  kept  open  by  floats  fastened  to  stxdngs.  One  of 
these  bag-nets  costs  from  £12  to  £15  (Rs.l20-Rs.l50),  and  a pair  of 
posts,  if  of  teak,  cost  from  £5  to  £6  (Rs.50-Rs.60).  The  nets  ax*e 
generally  owned  by  sevei-al  fishex'xnexi  in  shares,  and  the  boat  is  often 
the  property  of  a sepax'ate  persoxi.  The  sale  proceeds  of  the  fish  are 
genex’ally  divided  into  four  pax*ts,  one  for  the  boat-o-wner  axid  three  for 
the  net-owning  crew.  Instead  of  fastening  thexn  to  stakes,  the  bag- 
nets  or  dhols  are  soxnetimes  xiioored  to  buoys  or  barx’els,  known  as 
hurhia  dhols.  The  value  of  a set  of  bax-rel  and  bag-nets  is  about  £11 
(Rs.  110).  Creeks  are  fished  by  oblong  di-ag-nets  laced  at  each  side 
to  a pole  and  worked  against  the  stream  by  a couple  of  fishex’men. 
The  meshes  of  these  nets  vaiy  in  size  fx*om  a fourth  of  an  inch  to 
an  inch.  The  nets  used  are  bag-nets  fastened  to  stakes  axxd  stretched 
across  the  creeks,  or  they  ax*e  hand-nets  either  I'ouxxd  or  fastened  to 
a couple  of  poles.  In  using  the  net  fastened  to  two  poles,  two  men 
stand  close  to  the  shore,  each  holding  a pole,  while  two  or  thx’ee 
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men  run  from  different  sides  beating  the  water  with  short  hand 
sticks  and  drive  the  fish  to  the  net,  which  is  quickly  raised  and  the 
fish  are  taken  out.  Fish  are  generally  caught  in  this  way  during 
flood-tide.  The  circular  hand-net  is  used  by  one  man,  either  from 
the  shore  or  from  a canoe.  There  is  no  state  restriction  on  fishing, 
hut  the  fishing  grounds  of  the  different  coast  villages  have  been 
fixed  by  the  peoj^le  and  are  jealously  guarded.  The  chief  fishing 
villages  are  Chorde,  Salaon,  and  Borlai  in  Mandla ; Nandgaon  and 
Mdjgaon  in  Nandgaon  ; Murud  and  Rajpuri  in  Murud  ; the  Janjira 
fortress ; Khirsai,  Agarvada,  and  Khargaon  Budruk,  in  Mhasla ; 
Mendri,  Purhadi,  Kudgaon,  and  Digi  in  Panchaitan ; and  Shek^di, 
Valvat,  Shrivardhan,  Kalinje,  and  Devgad  or  Hareshvar  in 
Shrivardhan. 

The  chief  large  sea  fish  are  'pomplet,  tauri,  rdvas,  lodhhat,  mushi, 
kupa,  karli,  ghol,  halva,  hing,  saklo,  and  ddngol.  Besides  these,  there 
are  jhingds  of  two  kinds,  cray  fish  and  shrimps,  shrimps  being  caught 
in  large  quantities  during  the  rains.  The  small  fish  which  breed  in 
the  creeks  are  hombil,  hhingi,  shingdli,  tdmchuru,  hoi,  chm%buTi,pole, 
hekdru,  sdlsint,  hdlav,  harvala,  and  skdnt.  Fish  roes  are  sent  to 
Bombay.  Fish-curing  goes  on  in  all  coast  villag’es.  The  larger 
fish  are  split  open,  cleaned,  soaked  in  strong  brine,  and  sunned.^  The 
boinhil  does  not  want  cleaning  or  salting  ; it  is  cut  in  strips,  and  is 
dried  in  the  sun  on  strings  stretched  between  poles  from  ten  to 
twelve  feet  high.  Smaller  fish  are  dried  by  spreading  them  in  the  sun 
on„  a rock  or  on  the  sand.  Cured  and  dried  fish  are  chiefly  sent  inland 
through  Mahad.  Except  Brd,hmans  and  Gujarat  and  Marwar  Vanis, 
all  classes  eat  fish.  It  is  bartered  for  grain,  four  pounds  of  grain 
buying  from  four  to  eight  pounds  of  fish.  Most  large  villages  have  a 
separate  market-place  where  the  Koli  women  sit  and  sell  fish. 

Fishermen  are  of  three  classes,  Kolis  and  Kliarvis  who  are  Hindus, 
and  Daldis  who  are  Musalmans.  They  together  number  about  7000 
or  nine  per  cent  of  the  population.  The  Kolis  in  most  of  the 
villages  on  the  creeks  grow  hemp,  and  use  the  fibre  in  making  their 
nets.  Fishermen  who  fish  in  creeks  and  bays  pay  a yearly  cess  of 
IO5.  (Rs.  5)  on  every  klmt  or  pair  of  fishing  stakes,  and  6s.  (Rs.  3) 
on  each  net  buoyed  on  barrels.  Those  who  fish  at  the  mouths 
of  creeks  pay  higher  rates,  and  those  who  do  not  own  permanent 
stakes  pay  a house-tax.  In  1880  these  cesses  yielded  a total  yearly 
revenue  of  £331  (Rs.  3310).  The  fishing  trade  is  much  larger  and 
brisker  than  it  used  to  be. 

According  to  the  1872  census  the  population  of  the  state, 
including  871  persons  on  board  vessels,  was  71,996  or  about  218  to 
the  square  mile.  Of  the  whole  number  57,675  or  80T1  per  cent  were 
Hindus,  13,714  or  19‘17  per  cent  Musalmdns,  29  or  003  per  cent 
Christians,  and  578  or  0 8 per  cent  Beni-Isr^els  and  Others.  The 
proportion  of  Musalmans  to  Hindus  varied  from  one  and  a half  per 
cent  in  Janjira  to  seven  and  a half  in  Mandla,  and  averaged  about 
four  per  cent.  Of  the  whole  population  48-2  per  cent  were  males 
and  51 '8  per  cent  females. 
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1 Salt  is  a monopoly  of  the  Nawdb’s,  who  sells  it  to  fishermen  at  half  the  market 
price. 
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The  1881  census  showed  an  increase  from  71,996  to  76,361  or 
6'06  per  cent.  Of  the  total  number  61,810  or  80’94  per  cent  were 
Hindus,  13,912  or  18'21  per  cent  Musalmdns,  590  or  07  per  cent 
Beni-Isi'4els,  47  Christians,  and  two  P4rsis.  Of  61,810  Hindus,  972 
were  early  tribes.  The  percentage  of  males  on  the  whole  population 
was  49’47  and  of  females  50' 52.  Hindu  males  numbered  30,959  or 
50‘08  per  cent  and  Hindu  females  30,851  or  49'91  per  cent  of  the 
Hindu  population ; Musalman  males  numbered  6501  or  46‘69  per 
cent  and  Musalman  females  7411  or  53'22  per  cent  of  the  Musalrndn 
population  ; Beni-Israel  males  numbered  280  or  47‘46  per  cent  and 
Beni-Israel  females  310  or  52  5 per  cent  of  the  Beni-Israel  population; 
of  the  forty-seven  Christians  forty  were  males  and  seven  females. 

In  1872  there  were  13,769  houses  or  516  persons  to  each  house. 
Of  the  whole  number  689  were  of  a superior  and  13,080  of  an 
inferior  class,  the  proportion  of  inferior  to  superior  being  as  ninety-  , 
four  to  six.  According  to  the  1881  census  there  wei’e  15,926  houses, 
including  huts.  Many  Musalmdns,  Bhandaris,  and  some  Prabhus 
own  good  houses.  Except  the  row  of  small  dwellings  and  shops 
that  form  the  market  place,  each  house,  especially  along  the  coast, 
stands  in  a separate  garden.  Owing  to  the  dampness  of  the  climate 
the  houses  are  all  built  on  plinths  from  two  to  three  feet  high.  The 
plinths  are  of  stone  rubble  and  mortar  faced  with  dressed  trap  or 
laterite.  The  walls  are  a framework  of  wood  filled  with  baked  or 
sun-dried  bricks,  with  a coating  of  mud  or  whitewash.  These  better- 
class  houses  are  oblong,  and  have  tiled  roofs.  They  are  two  storeys 
high,  and  have  two  rooms  and  a central  hall  on  each  floor,  with 
necessary  and  bathing  rooms  attached.  Their  value  varies  from 
£200  to  £300  (Rs.  2000 -Rs.  3000).  The  middle  class  house  has  walls 
of  wattle  and  daub  and  a roof  thatched  with  rice  straw.  They  are 
square  and  have  two  rooms,  and  part  of  the  veranda  is  enclosed  with 
a daub  and  wattle  wall  and  used  as  a cook-room.  A house  of  this 
kind  costs  to  build  from  £6  to  £7  10s.  (Rs.  60 -Rs.  75).  The  huts 
of  the  poorer  classes  cost  from  6 s.  to  10s.  (Rs.  3-Rs.  5). 

Every  good  house  has  a store  of  copper  pots  and  earthen  jars  for 
eating,  drinking,  cooking,  and  storing  grain ; two  or  three  brass- 
bound  boxes  for  valuables  ; cots  and  bedding  according  to  the  size 
of  the  family  ; two  or  three  brass  stands  for  lamp  wicks  ; and  a 
stone  for  grinding  condiments  and  curry  spices.  For  husking  rice 
there  is  a mortar,  the  hollowed  stump  of  a tree  into  which  the  rice 
is  put  and  husked  by  women  who  pound  it  with  the  iron-tipped 
point  of  a wooden  pestle  about  five  feet  long  and  four  inches  across. 
Besides  tools  for  the  different  callings  middle  class  houses  have  some  t 
earthen  pots,  a copper  water  vessel,  and  one  or  two  other  metal  pots.  | 

Most  Hindu  men  wear  only  a loincloth  during  the  day  and  a 
blanket  at  night.  A middle-class  man  wears  a loincloth,  a silver 
chain  round  his  waist,  a turban,  and  a red-bordered  calico  shoulder- 
cloth.  A few  Brahmans  and  Prabhus,  who  are  state  servants,  wear 
a waistcloth,  a silver  waistbelt  kargota,  a white  cotton  coat,  and  a 
red  cartwheel-shaped  turban. 

Of  ornaments,  high  class  women  wear  the  nose-ring,  gold  earrings, 
aold  and  silver  necklaces,  bracelets,  anklets,  toe-rings,  and  finger- 
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rings.  Women  also  wear  the  gold  head  ornaments  known  by  the 
names  of  ndg  and  ketak,  phul,  and  miid.  Children  wear  wi-ist 
ornaments,  kadi  and  tode  generally  silver,  earrings,  anklets,  waist- 
bands and  necklaces  kanthis. 

The  higher  classes  eat  rice,  pulse,  butter,  spices,  vegetables,  milk, 
curds,  and  oil ; and  the  lower  classes  boiled  coarse  rice,  ndgli  or  liarik 
bread,  udid,  spices,  and  dried  fish.  Rice  is  eaten  either  boiled  until 
it  is  soft,  or  ground  into  floor  and  baked  into  bread  or  parched. 
Rice  flour  is  sometimes  mixed  with  unfermented  cocoanut  juice  and 
then  slightly  baked.  This  is  called  sdnjan.  From  rice  flour  and 
toddy,  round  sweetmeats  are  made.  A man  in  middling  circumstances 
has  his  own  grain  and  clarified  butter,  and  he  gets  betel-leaves  and 
vegetables  from  his  garden.  A man  tolerably  off  has  a servant  to 
look  after  his  cattle,  who  is  paid  sixty  pounds  (1^  mans)  of  rice  and 
from  2s.  to  4s.  (Re.  1 - Rs.  2)  a month.  In  middle  class  families  the 
women  do  the  house  work. 

Though  the  bulk  of  the  people  of  Janjira  are  poor,  almost  all 
have  plenty  to  eat  and  a good  supply  of  unfermented  palm-juice  to 
drink.  As  landholders  pay  in  kind  in  instalments  spread  over 
eight  months,  and,  as  seed  advances  or  takdvi  are  made  when 
wanted,  they  have  seldom  to  go  to  a moneylender  to  raise  the 
money  required  for  paying  the  rent.  Day-woi'kers  are  paid  in  grain, 
a good  meal  of  rice  and  spices  and  dried  fish,  and  after  meals  a 
draught  of  mddi  or  unfermented  palm -juice.  Their  few  wants  are 
supplied  and  they  appear  happy.  The  husbandmen  are  quiet,  well- 
behaved,  and  cheerful,  a little  independent  in  bearing  but  by  no 
means  rude.  The  shopkeepers  and  tradei-s  are  quiet  and  civil. 

The  following  are  the  chief  details  of  the  Janjira  castes  ; 

Bra'hmans,  numbering  1162  in  1881,  are  found  in  greatest 
numbers  in  Murud  and  Shrivardhan,  and  in  smallest  numbers  in 
Mandla  and  Govd^le.  They  belong  to  five  main  divisions,  Deshasths, 
Chitpfivans  or  Konkanasths,  Karhadas,  Devrukhds,  and  Gujarat 
Brahmans.  Except  Gujarfit  Brfihmans  who  are  traders  and  money- 
lenders, their  occupation  is  state  service,  priesthood,  begging,  and  in 
a few  cases  husbandry.  As  a class  Brahmans  are  well-to-do. 

Ka'yasth  Prabhus,  numbering  1492,  are  found  all  over  the 
state.  In  token  of  their  Rajput  descent  Prabhus  do  not  eat  fowls. 
According  to  a local  story,  the  reason  is  that  the  fowl’s  beak  is  like 
a pen,  and  the  Prabhus,  Being  writers,  object  to  kill  an  animal  who 
like  themselves  lives  by  the  pen.^  Except  a few  who  are  small 
traders,  their  occupation  is  state  service  and  husbandry.  Most  of 
them  are  well-to-do. 

Of  Traders  and  Shopkeepers  there  are  546,  chiefly  Gujarat 
and  Marwd,r  Vanis.  They  are  found  all  over  the  state.  The  Gujardt 
Vd,nis  are  said  to  have  come  from  Gujarat  in  the  beginning  of  the 
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1 The  Rajputs  explain  their  dislike  to  hens  on  the  ground  that  they  are  foul  feeders. 
But  the  feeling  is  widespread,  and  is  found  among  wild  tribes  who  are  not  careful  to 
eat  only  clean  feeders.  The  feeling  seems  connected  with  the  religious  respect  for 
the  cock.  Perhaps  it  has  its  origin  in  the  feeling  that  the  spirits  of  the  dead, 
wandering  near  their  old  home,  may  have  found  a resting-place  in  the  domestic  fowls. 
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present  century,  and  the  Marwar  Vanis  fi’Din  Marwdr  within  the  last 
twenty  years.  The  Gujardt  V^nis  ai-e  permanent  residents;  the 
Maiwdr  Vdnis  stay  only  for  a time.  They  are  moneylenders  and 
shopkeepers,  dealing  in  cloth  and  miscellaneous  articles.  Their 
condition  and  prospects  ai'e  good. 

Of  Husbandmen  there  are  seven  classes  withastrength  of  34,822 
01  56  33  pel  cent  of  the  Himlu  population.  Of  the  whole  number 
15,403  weie  Kunbis,  7772  Agris,  5175  Bhandaris,  3.549  Mardthas, 
2698  Mdlis,  134  Jangams,  and  91  Guravs.  Kunbis  are  found 
eveiywheie  and  are  permanent  residents.  Besides  tilling,  they 
woik  as^  day-labourers  and  personal  servants.  As  a class  they  are 
poor.  Agkis  ai’e  found  all  over  the  state  except  in  Shrivardhan  and 
Govdle.  They  are  said  to  have  come  from  Cheul  and  Koha  in 
Koldba  about  200  years  ago.  Besides  growing  rice,  they  make  salt, 
and  some  cut  pots  and  toys  in  stone  ; others  hold  lands  as  state 
servants.  As  a class  they  are  poor.  Bhandaris  are  found  all  over 
the  state,  except  in  Govdle  and  Mdndla.  They  are  said  to  have  come 
fiom  the  south  more  than  200  years  ago.  They  are  sturdy  and  fair- 
skinned  making  their  living  as  pahii-juice  drawers,  distillers,  and 
liquoi-selleis.  Others  are  husbandmen,  moneylenders,  gardeners,  and 
stone  pot  and  toy  makers.  They  are  ivell-to-do.  The  Marathas, 
who^  aie  found  all  over  the  state,  are  husbandmen  and  state  servants. 
Their  condition  is  middling.  Malis,  of  the  two  .sub-divi.sions 
Chavkalshis  and  Pachkalshis,  are  found  in  Murud,  Ndndgaon, 
Shi  i vai  dhan,  and  P anchaitan.  They  ai“e  said  to  have  come  from  Cheul 
and  Beydanda  in  Kolaba  more  than  300  years  ago.  Besides  gardening 
and  tilling  they  work  as  carpenters,  bricklayers,  and  labourers.  As 
a rule  they  are  well  off.  Jangams,  who  act  as  priests  to  .some  Kunliis 
and  Guravs,  are  found  in  Mha,sla,  Shrivardhan,  Panchaitan,  and  Govdle. 
They  are  permanent  residents  and  are  said  to  have  come  into 
the  state  about  twenty  years  ago  from  the  south.  They  perform 
funeral  ceremonies  for  some  Kunbis  and  Guravs  and  work  as 
hu.sbandmen.  Their  condition  is  fair.  Guravs,  also  known  as 
Shiysyamis,  are  found  in  Hareshvar  and  Mhasla.  They  have  no 
tradition  of  having  been  formerly  settled  in  another  part  of  the 
country.  ^ Some  are  husbandmen,  but  most  act  as  ministi'ants  in 
Mahadev  s temples  and  as  musicians  at  marriages.  They  are  a 
well-to-do  perhaps  a rising  class. 

Of  Manufacturers  there  are  two  classes,  weavers  or  Sdlis 
numbering  314,  and  oil-pre.ssers  or  Telis  numbering  ninety-nine. 
Except  in  Mdndla  and  Govdle,  Sdlis  are  found  all  over  the  state. 
They  are  said  to  have  come  partly  from  the  south  and  partly  from 
Mdngaon  in  Koldba  some  150  years  ago.  They  weave  waistcloths, 
women  s robes,  sa.slies,  and  turbans.  Some  of  them  are  also 
husbandmen.  When  in  work,  a man,  his  wife,  and  two  children 
earn  from  Qcl.  to  dd.  (4  as.  - 6 as.)  a day  ; but  work  is  unsteady. 
As  a class  they  are  poor.  Although  most  oil-pressers  and  oil  sellers 
are  Beni-Isrdels,  Mardtha  Telis  are  found  in  Ndndgaon  and 
Mdndla.  They  are  said  to  have  come  in  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  from  the  Deccan,  and  are  now  permanent  I'esidenis.  They 
press  oil  out  of  til  seed  and  from  karanj  and  undi  berries.  Their  mill 
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is  worked  by  one  bullock.  Some  are  husbandmen  ^ and  labourers. 
Tliey  keep  Monday  as  a close  holiday,  shutting  their  shops,  iheir 
state  and  prospects  are  poor. 

Of  Craftsmen  there  are  eight  classes  with  a strength  ^of  3107» 
Of  these  860  were  gold  and  silver  smiths,  Sonars ; 953  carpenters, 
Sutars ; 595  potters,  Kumbhdrs ; 372  tailors,  Shimpis;  161  copper- 
smiths, Kdsars;  104  ironsmiths,  Lohilrs;  forty  wandering  ironsmiths, 
Ghisadis ; and  twenty-two  saddlers,  Jingars.  Sonars  of  the 
Daivajnya  and  Aksali  subdivisions  ai’e  found  all  over  the  state  and 
are  permanent  residents.  The  Daivajnya  Sonars,  who  claim  to  be 
Brahmans,  are  said  to  have  come  from  the  south  about  300  years 
ago,  and  the  Aksfili  Sondrs  from  the  Deccan  about  a hundred 
years  ago.  Except  a few  who  are  husbandmen,  and  the  Aksalis  of 
Shrivardhan  who  make  small  brass  cooking-pots,  goldsmiths  of  both 
divisions  work  chiefly  in  silver  and  gold.  The  men  earn  9d.  to 
Is.  (6-8  as.)  a day,  and  as  a rule  are  fairly  off.  The  women  add 
nothing  to  the  family  earnings.  Carpenters  or  Sutars,  who  are 
found  all  over  the  state,  are  said  to  have  come  from  the  south  some 
300  years  ago.  They  work  in  wood,  making  boxes  and  stools,  and 
in  Govale  make  iron  pots  for  cooking  and  other  purposes.  They 
are  a steady  well-to-do  class,  a good  carpenter  earning  a daily  wage 
of  9d.  to  Is.  9dJ  (6-14  as.).  Potters  or  Kumbhars  are  found 
all  over  the  state  except  in  Govdle.  They  are  said  to  have  come 
about  a century  ago  from  M5,ngaon  in  Kolaba  and  from  DApoli  in 
Ratmlgiri.  Besides  making  earthen  pots,  buckets,  tiles,  bricks, 
stone  pots,  and  dolls,  they  act  as  husbandmen.  As  a class  they  are 
poor,  a man’s  daily  earnings  varying  from  3d  to  6d  (2-4  as.). 
Tailors  or  Shimpis  are  found  all  over  the  state.  They  are  said  to 
have  come  about  200  years  ago,  some  from  the  Deccan  and  some 
from  the  south.  Besides  tailoring,  some  till  and  some  keep  shops, 
particularly  cloth  and  grain  shops.  A Shimpi’s  daily  earnings  vary 
from  6d  to  Is.  (4-8  as.),  and  the  class  is,  on  the  whole,  fairly 
off.  Coppersmiths,  Kasars  and  Tambats,  are  found  all  over  the 
state,  and  arc  said  to  have  come  from  the  south  some  200  years  ago. 
Most  of  them  work  in  copper  brass  and  tin,  making  and  tinning 
pots,  and  some  of  them  tilling.  A coppersmith  earns  6d  to 
9d  (4-6  as.)  a day  and  is  fairly  off*.  Ironsmiths  or  LohArs 
are  found  all  over  the  state.  They  make  field  tools.  Ghisadis, 
wandering  ironsmiths  or  tinkers,  come  every  year  from  the  Deccan 
to  Panchaitan,  Mhasla,  and  Mandla.  They  make  and  mend  field 
and  other  iron  tools  and  are  poor  and  wild.  JiNGARS,  originally 
saddlers,  are  found  in  Shrivardhan  and  Panchaitan ; they  are  said  to 
have  come  from  the  Deccan  about  a hundred  years  ago.  They  are 
clever  workmen  turning  their  hands  to  many  minor  crafts,  making 
dolls,  toys,  inkstands,  keys,  boxes,  musical  instruments,  table-drawers, 
painted  and  carved  wood-work,  and  cutting  the  paper  tiaras  or 
bdsings  which  are  worn  by  the  bride  and  bridegroom  at  Hindu 
weddings.  As  a class  they  are  fairly  off. 

Of  Personal  Servants  there  are  731,  of  whom  293  are  barbers 
or  Nhavis  and  438  washermen  or  Parits.  Both  classes  are  found  all 
over  the  state.  The  barbers  ai’e  said  to  have  come  from  the  south 
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about  12g  years  ago  ; and  of  the  washermen  some  are  old  settlers 
and  others  immigrants  from  the  south.  Besides  following  their  own 
callings  some  of  both  classes  act  as  husbandmen.  Neither  class  is 
well-to-do. 

1 Shepherds  there  are  3572  Gavlis  and 

108  Dhangars.  Gavlis,  who  are  found  all  over  the  state,  are  said  to 
be  old  settlers.  In  appearance  and  dress  they  are  like  Kunbis,  and 
they  make  their  living  by  husbandry  and  cattle- rearing,  and  by 
selling  milk,  curds,  and  butter.  They  are  fairly  off.  Dhangars 
who  are  said  to  have  come  from  the  Deccan  and  from  the  Karn^tak’ 
aie  found  mostly  in  Mhasla.  Some  of  the  Dhangars  tend  cattle, 
some  cultivate,  and  some  prepare  country  blankets  from  Janjira  or 

oni bay  wool.  Those  who  have  settled  as  husbandmen  are  generally 
well-to-do  and  own  cattle. 

Of  Fishermen  therO  are  5943  Kolis  and  Khdrvis.  They  are 
found  all  over  the  state  except  in  Gov^le.  Among  the  Kolis 
Diere  are  two  divisions,  Cheulkars  or  Son  Kolis  and  RAhtddkars. 
Ihe  Son  Kolis  are  said  to  have  come  from  Cheul  in  Koldba  some 
200  years  ago  ; the  Rdhtadkars  are  old  settlers  from  Rdhtad  in 
Mdngaon.  Eahtddkars  eat  food  cooked  by  Cheulkars,  but  Cheulkars 
do  not  eat  food  cooked  by  RahtMkars.  The  Kharvis  are  said  to 
have  come  from  Chiplun  in  Ratnagiri  about  a hundi’ed  years  ago. 
The  men  of  both  classes  wear  a skullcap  and  a loincloth.  All  are 
fishers  and  seamen,  hardworking,  fairly  off,  and  with  good  prospects. 
Some  make  string  and  rope,  and  a few  grow  hemp  for  making  nets. 

Of  Leather  Workers  there  are  1900  Chambhars  and  twenty- 
one  butchers  or  Khatiks.  Chambhars,  who  are  found  all  over  the 
state,  are  said  to  be  old  residents,  except  a few  known  as  Ddbholis 
who  came  from  Dabhol  in  Ratndgiri  about  a hundred  years  ao-o. 
They  are  shoemakers,  tanners,  and  husbandmen.  They  are  badly 
off  and  show  few  signs  of  improving.  KhItiks  are  found  in  Murud  ' 
and  Shrivardhan.  They  are  said  to  have  come  from  the  Deccan  in 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  They  sell  goat’s  flesh  and  send 
hides  to  Bombay. 

Of  Depressed  Classes  there  were  6485  Mlidrs,  34  Mangs,  and  ' 
228  Buruds.  Mhars,  who  are  employed  as  village  servants  and 
messengers,  receive  grain  allowances  from  the  villagers,  and  in  some 
cases  till  land.  They  carry  away  and  eat  dead  cattle  and  bring 
firewood  and  grass  from  the  forests  for  sale.  MiJs^os  make  palm- 
leaf  brooms  and  rope  slings  or  shikds  for  hanging  jars  and  other 
articles.  Buruds  are  found  all  over  the  state  except  in  Govale. 
They  are  said  to  have  come  from  the  south  about  200  years  ao-o. 
They  plait  reed  baskets  and  some  of  them  are  husbandmen. 

Of  Wandering  Tribes  eighty-one  Vadars,  four  Vanjdris,  and 
sixteen  Beldars  were  returned  from  Mhasla,  Govdle,  and  Miindla. 
Vadars  come  every  year  during  the  fair  season  from  the  Deccan  in 
search  of  earthwork.  The  only  peculiarity  in  their  dress  is  that 
the  men  wear  short  trousers.  They  dig  earth  and  make  rice  field 
dams,  being  paid  by  the  piece.  Vanjaris,  who  are  found  in 
Nandgaon  and  Shrivardhan,  come  from  the  Deccan  and  earn  their 
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living  by  carrying  grain  and  fuel  on  pack-bullocks.  BeldArs  or 
wandering  quarrymen  and  stone  dressers  come  from  the  Uecean 
during  the  fair  season  in  search  of  work  and  return  to  then  homes 
during  the  rains. 

Of  Religious  Beggars  there  were  sixty-seven  Kdnphate  Nd,th 
Gosdvis,  forty-three  Gondhalis,  thirty-one  Sarodis  or  Ddkujis,  twenty 
Bairdgis,  and  twelve  Gopals.  Kanphate  Nath  Gosavis,  according 
to  their  own  story,  are  descendants  of  the  disciples  of  one  Goraknatn, 
whose  shrme  is  at  Patas  Shirala  in  Kolhapur.  Of  these  Gosavis 
some  are  wanderers  and  some  residents,  living  as  husbandmen  in 
Mhasla  and  Gov^le.  They  are  said  to  have  been  settled  in  the 
state  for  about  150  years.  Wandering  Gosavis  rarely  stay  at  one 
place  for  more  than  three  or  four  days.  They  encamp  outside  of  a 
villao’e,  sometimes  in  the  open  and  sometimes  under  a tree. 
either  streteh  a blanket  across  three  sticks  as  a tent,  or  make  a hut 
of  a few  mats,  sticks,  and  branches.  Their  stock  of  chattels  includes 
a grindstone,  some  earthen  cooking-pots,  some  wooden  plates,  one 
or  two  copper  and  one  brass  pot,  and  cots.  The  man  wears  a pale 
yellow  turban,  a small  waistcloth,  a jacket  and  a blanket,  and  the 
vmman  a robe,  a petticoat,  and  a bodice.  The  women’s  ornaments 
are  lead  and  zinc  bracelets  and  anklets,  and  occasionally  a gold 
nose-ring  worth  about  2^.  (Re.  1).  They  speak  a mixture  of 
Guiarhti  and  Hindi,  though  most  of  them  know  Marathi  and  a 
little  Urdu.  They  wander  through  S5,t4ra,  Poona,  Alibag,  Janjira, 
and  Ratnagiri,  travelling  in  bands  of  ten  or  fifteen.  They  cany 
fowls  with  them  and  some  cows  and  buffaloes,  generally  from  ten  to 
twenty,  but  sometimes  as  many  as  a hundred.  They  ofier  the  cattle 
for  saie  and  beg,  attracting  notice  by  playing  on  a one-stringed 
fiddle.  They  never  work  but  are  well  behaved.  ihe  women 
cook  and  beg,  and,  when  the  band  is  on  the  move,  carry  the  bulk  of 
the  goods.  They  reverence  the  ordinary  Hindu  gods,  employ  a 
Br5.hman  at  marriages,  and  have  a peculiar  dread  of  evil  spirits. 
Their  marriage  ceremonies  do  not  differ  from  those  of  other  low 
class  Hindus.  They  give  a feast  and  call  in  a Brahman  priest  from 
the  nearest  village.  A son’s  marriage  costs  £5  to  £6  (Rs.50  -Rs.b0), 
half  of  which  is  paid  to  the  bride’s  father,  and  half  spent  in  food, 
clothes,  and  ornaments.  A man  spends  nothing  on  his  daughtei  s 
marriao'e.  They  are  said  to  have  no  burial  rites,  but  keep  a death- 
day  at^the  end  of  a year.  They  have  no  headman.  Gondhali^ 
who  are  found  all  over  the  state,  are  said  to  have  come  ^out  200 
years  ago  from  Kolhdpur  and  Tuljapur  in  the  Deccan.  They  are 
now  settled  in  the  state  and  live  by  begging  and  singing  songs 
in  Hindu  households  on  marriage  and  other  occasions.  bARODis 
or  Dakujis,  found  in  Murud,  Govale,  and  Mhasla,  have  come  fiom 
the  south  and  are  not  permanent  settlers.  The  men  wear  trousers 
and  a long  coat,  and  live  by  begging  with  the  help  of  a smatter- 
incy  of  astrology.  BairAgis  are  found  all  over  the  state.  They 
move  about  begging.  GopAls  come  to  Govdle  every  year  from  the 
Deccan  on  begging  tours.  The  men  wear  conical  hats  trimmed  with 
peacock’s  feathers,  and  a large  tunic. 

The  only  Early  Tribe  is  the  KAthkaris.  They  number  972  and 
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„ They  are  said  to  have  come  from  the 
Ma\al  or  western  Deccan.  Some  of  them  live  in  the  hills  and  some 
on  the  borders  of  forests  near  villages.  They  belong  to  ^ 
Nikdms  Vdghmors  Moknes,  Kalis,  and  Sdnvates.  They  speak 
corrupt  Mardthi,  and  live  in  square  wattle  huts,  whose  only  fm-niture 
IS  a few  earthen  pots  one  or  two  copper  vessels,  and  a sickle.  The 
men  wear  a loincloth  and  sometimes  a shouldercloth,  and  the 
women  a scanty  i-obe  that  does  not  fall  below  the  knee  and  no 
bodice.  Their  only  ornaments  are  heavy  necklaces  of  o-lass  beads 
brass  earrings,  and  glass  bangles.  Some  of  them  grow  ndcti 
and  harik  on  the  hill  sides,  others  work  as  labourers  and  rear 
goats ; but  the  bulk  of  them,  both  men  and  women,  live  by  sellinfr 
hrewood  and  forest  produce  and  by  tapping  forest  palms%  They 
aie  fond  of  hunting  and  shooting,  and  are  much  given  to  pilfering 

Zd  f ^il  drunken  brawls,  which  sometimes 

end  fatally,  they  are  seldom  guilty  of  crime.  They  worship  the 
ordinary  Hindu  gods,  but  never  employ  Brdhman  or  other  priests 
Ihey  are  fond  of  moving- from  one  place  to  another  within  a radius 
of  eight  or  ten  miles.  They  never  go  further  and  have  no  knowledo-e 
of  other  districts.  They  are  averse  from  manual  labour  but  have 
recently  been  induced  to  work  at  road-making.  When  they  choose 

^ hardest  workers  in  the  state.  On 

o / ^ betelnuts  are  laid  before 

batvai  Devi,  the  mother  is  made  to  bow  to  the  goddess,  and  a party 

of  friends  are  entertained  with  country  liquor.  Marriages  are 
settled  by  presents,  but  the  leave  of  their  hereditary  leader  or 
naiJc  must  be  gained.  For  granting  the  marriage  license  the  leader  . 
IS  paid  2s.  (Re.  1)  and  is  given  a potful  of  country  liquor  No 
marriage  can  be  celebrated  unless  he  is  present. 

According  to  the  1881  census  Musalmaus  numbered  13  912  or 
population  They  are  chiefly  found  in  Janjira, 
Mhasla,  Murud,  and  Shrivardhan.  They  belong  to  four  classes 
Konkanis  numbering  12,429,  Habshis  or  Sidis  numberiim  258  Daldis 
nuinbering  1225,  and  a few  families  of  Dakhuis.  Like  the  Kon- 
kanis of  Thana,  Kolaba,  and  Ratuagiri,  the  Janjira  Konkanis  are 
partly  descended  from  Persian  and  Arab  immigrants  between  the 
seyenth  and  the  fourteenth  centuries.  The  Sidis  or  Abyssiiiians 
are  known  to  have  been  settled  during  the  sixteenth  century  under 
the  BijUpur  kings,  and  are  said  to  have  originally  come  duriuo-  the 
rule  of  the  Bahmani  dynasty.  The  Daldis  or  fishers  claiin  the 
same  origin  as  the  Konkanis.  _ The  fev^  Dakhnis,  most  of  whom  are 
butchers,  have  settled  in  Janjira  during  the  present  century 

The  home  speech  of  the  Konkanis  and  Daldis  is  a mixture  of 
Marathi  and  Hindustcliii  known  as  Konkaui ; that  of  the  Sidis  and 
the  Dakhnis  is  a corrupt  Hindustdni.  Almost  all  can  speak 
Hindustani.  ^ 

The  foreign  element  in  the  Sidis  seems  to  have  been  Abyssinian 
not  negro.  At  least  the  present  Sidis  show  no  signs  of  neo-ro 
blood,  being  wheat-coloured  with  high  straight  noses  and  thin  lips. 

The  beard  is  scanty.  They  are  generally  larger  boned  and  more 
robust  than  the  Konkani  Musalmdns.  The  Konkanis  and  Daldis 
are  generally  small  and  delicate,  light  coloured  or  swarthj^,  with 
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good  features  and  scanty  beards.  The  Dakhnis  are  generally  dark, 
strongly  made,  and  full  bearded. 

Rich  Sidi  gentry,  Syed  landlords,  and  Konkani  timber  and  other 
merchants  own  good  one  or  two  storied  houses  of  brick  or  stone, 
with  strong  timber  and  tiled  roofs.  The  houses  of  middle  class  and 
poor  Musalmilns,  except  in  some  of  the  larger  towns  where  they 
have  tiled  roofs,  are  built  of  bamboos  and  rafters,  thatched  with 
rice  straw  or  grass.  Their  houses  are  oblong  and  are  peculiar  in 
having  the  front  door  at  one  end.  The  better  class  of  house  costs  to 
build  from  £20  to  £30  (Rs.  200 -Rs.  300),  and  the  poorer  house  from 
£3  to  £5  (Rs.30-R.s.  50).  The  articles  generally  fomid  in  a house  are 
a few  Indian  carpets  and  quilts,  some  cots,  and  copper,  brass,  and 
earthen  vessels.  The  Sidis  deck  their  walls  with  swords,  shields, 
lances,  muskets,  guns,  knives,  and  daggers.  Most  well-to-do  families 
have  male  and  female  servants,  and  a stock  of  cows,  buffaloes,  goats, 
and  bullocks.  Rich  families  have  four  to  eight  bondsmen  and 
bondswomen,  generally  the  children  of  poor  Hindus  vdio  have  been 
bought  and  made  Musalmans.  These  bondsmen  and  bondswomen  are 
not  hereditary  and  they  can  at  their  pleasure  leave  their  master  who 
feeds  them  and  clothes  them.  They  marry  only  among  themselves. 
A Musalman’s  wardrobe  generally  includes,  besides  some  common 
suits  for  every  day  use,  a large  flat-rimmed  Brdhman-like  turban 
or  head  scarf,  a cap,  a coat,  a shirt,  a jacket,  and  a pair  of  trousers. 
The ' rich  man’s  wardrobe  varies  in  value  from  £10  to  £20 
(Rs.  100-Rs.  200),  a middle  class  man’s  from  £3  to  £5  (Rs.30-Rs.  50), 
and  a poor  man’s  from  £1  to  £1  10s.  (Rs.  10  - Rs.  15).  The 
woman’s  ordinary  dress  is  a bodice,  a robe,  and  a petticoat,  over 
which,  when  she  goes  out,  she  draws  a sheet.  The  women  of  rich 
and  well-to-do  families  have  several  costly  silk  dresses  ornamented 
with  gold  and  silver  embroidery.  Middle  class  and  poor  women 
have  one  silk  dress  which  lasts  ten  to  fifteen  years,  and  three  or 
four  coipmon  suits  costing  3s.  to  5s.  (Rs.  1|  - Rs.  2^)  each.  The 
value  of  a rich  woman’s  wardrobe  may  be  estimated  at  £10  to  £20 
(Rs.  100-Rs. 200),  a middle  class  woman’s  at  £3  to  £5  (Rs.30-Rs.50), 
and  a poor  woman’s  at  £1  10s.  to  £2  (Rs.  15-Rs.20).  Except  that 
Daldis  sometimes  wear  a large  gold  ring  in  the  right  ear,  the  only 
ornaments  worn  by  men  are  gold  and  silver  finger  rings.  The 
women  have  generally  a good  store  of  ornaments.  A married 
woman  is  never  without  a special  necklace  called  lacliha  of  glass 
and  gold  beads,  the  wedding  gift  which  is  always  worn  so  long  as 
the  husband  lives.  A woman  who  marries  a second  time  is  not  so 
particular  about  her  necklace,  but  if  she  is  young  she  generally 
persuades  her  husband  to  give  her  a new  one.  Besides  this  necklace 
all  women  have  a good  store  of  gold  noserings,  necklaces,  earrings, 
bracelets  either  gold  or  silver,  silver  anklets,  silver  chains,  silver 
finger  rings,  and  other  ornaments.  These  ornaments  are  partly 
presented  by  parents  and  partly  by  the  husband  as  a marriage 
portion  which  is  generally  worth  £12  14s.  (Rs.  127).  They  are 
the  sole  property  of  the  woman.  Even  in  poor  families  these 
ornaments  are  carefully  kept,  but  they  have  sometimes  to  be  sold 
to  meet  marriage  and  other  special  charges.  Roughly  a rich 
woman’s  ornaments  vary  in  value  from  £50  to  £100  (Rs.  500  - 
B C53— 53 
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Rs.  1000),  a middle  class  woman’s  from  £10  to  £20  (R.s.l00-Rs.200), 
and  a poor  woman’s  from  £5  to  £8  (Rs.50-Rs.80). 

The  Musalman’s  ordinary  food  is  rice  and  ndchni  bread  eaten 
with  fish  curry.  They  take  tAvo  meals,  one  in  the  morning  the 
other  in  the  evening.  Those  of  them  who  are  husbandmen  take  a 
third  meal,  an  early  breakfast,  at  sunrise. 

The  daily  cost  of  food  to  a rich  Musalmdn  family  of  four  or  five 
persons  varies  from  Is.Gd.  to  2s.  (12  as. -Re.  1),  toamiddle  class  family 
from  dd.  to  Is.  (6 -8 as.),  and  to  a poor  family  from  6d. to  9d.  (4 -6 as.). 
Public  dinners  are  given  in  honour  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths. 
These  dinners  consist  of  piildv  and  ddlcha  made  of  boiled  rice  with 
clarified  butter,  and  eaten  wdth  mutton-curry  cooked  AAuth  pul.se  or 
vegetables.  To  give  a hundred  guests  a dinner  of  this  kind  costs 
from  £1  10s.  to  £2  (Rs.  1.5-Rs.20).  Except  a few  rich  Sidis  and 
Konkanis  who  occasionally  drink  tea  and  coffee,  Musalmans  use 
no  beverage  but  water.  Of  stimulants  mahvda  liquor  is  drunk  by 
some  Dd.ldis,  opium  is  eaten  by  a few  Sidis  and  Syeds,  and  almost 
all  eat  betel-leaf  and  betelnuts.  The  hereditary  calling  of  the  Sidis 
is  state  service.  Some  of  them  have  good  houses  and  estates 
yielding  yearly  incomes  of  £50  to  £100  (Rs.  500  - Rs.  1000).  The 
Konkanis,  who  are  landholders,  farmers,  and  trader.s,  earn  from 
£30  to  £100  (Rs.  300-Rs.  1000),  and  the  Daldis,  whose  hereditary 
calling  is  fishing,  are  either  servants,  fishers,  or  sailors.  They  are 
good  sailors,  ready  to  leave  their  homes  in  search  of  work  in  Bombay 
and  returning  with  their  earnings  after  a year  or  two.  Except  on 
Ramzan,  Bakar  Id,  the  last  two  days  of  the  Muharram,  and  after  a 
death  no  traders  or  artisans  take  holidays.  On  those  occasions, 
besides  resting  themselves,  they  give  a holiday  to  their  servants. 
Though  hot-tempered,  crafty,  and  luxurious,  the  Sidis  as  a class  are 
sober  and  thrifty.  The  Konkanis  are  famous  for  their  vigour  and 
shrewdness,  and  the  Daldis,  though  hardworking  and  thrifty,  are 
excessively  fond  of  liquor.  Some  Sidi  and  Konkaui  landlords  and 
traders  are  well-to-do  and  able  to  meet  their  marriage  and  other 
special  charges,  but  a weakness  for  good  living  and  showq  leads 
many  to  debt  and  some  to  want. 

As  a rule  none  of  the  four  classes  of  Musahmins  intermarry.  Of 
late  some  Sidi  gentry  have  taken  wives  from  the  Konkanis  ; but 
the  Konkanis  never  give  daughters  either  to  Daldis  or  Dakhuis. 
They  have  no  special  class  organization  and  no  class  rules,  the  Kazi 
being  chosen  arbitrator  in  family  disputes.  All  join  in  their  prayer.s, 
and  on  occasions  have  no  objection  to  eat  with  each  other. 

All  of  the  Janjira  Musalrndns  are  Sunnis,  the  Sidis  belonging  to 
the  Hanafi  and  the  Konkanis  and  Daldis  to  the  Shafai  schools. 
Almost  all  are  fairly  religious,  aird  a few  of  the  devout  go  to 
the  mosque  for  the  five  daily  prayers.  Some  of  their  social 
observances  are  more  or  less  Hindu  in  spirit,  but  the  Janjira 
Musalnicdns  seldom  .worship  or  pay  vows  to  Hindu  gods.  Daldi 
women  go  out  in  the  same  dress  they  wear  in-doors.  Konkani 
women,  Avhen  they  go  out,  coA^er  the  body  from  head  to  foot  with 
a large  wdiite  sheet.  All  Musalmans  obey  the  Kdzi  and  get  him 
to  register  their  marriages.  The  ordinary  fee  for  registering  a 
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marriage  is  os.  (Rs.  2^),  but  in  addition  some  of  the  rich  make  the 
Kiizi  the  present  of  a turban  or  of  a piece  of  new  cotton  cloth.  Boys 
are  generally  married  between  fifteen  and  twenty,  and  girls  between 
ten  and  sixteen.  Betrothal  takes  place  six  months  or  a year  before 
marriage,  and  costs  from  £1  to  £3  (Rs.  10-Rs.  30).  A son’s  marriage 
costs  a rich  man  £30  to  £60  (Rs.  300 -Rs.  600),  and  a daughter’s 
marriage  £20  to  £40  (Rs.  200 -Rs.  400).  A middle  class  man  spends 
£15  to  £20  (Rs.  150-Rs.  300)  on  a son’s  wedding,  and  £10  to  £15 
(Rs.  100-Rs.  150)  on  a daughter’s  wedding.  A poor  man  spends 
£10  to  £15  (R.S.  100-Rs.  150)  on  a son’s  wedding,  and  about  £3 
(Rs.  30)  on  a daughter’s.  Few,  except  the  rich,  keep  the  sacrifice  or 
aliiha  ceremony,  most  keep  the  initiation  or  bistnilla  at  a cost  of  6s. 
to  £1  (Rs.  3-Rs.  10),  and  a few  celebrate  the  seventh  month  of  a 
woman’s  pregnancy.  Funeral  ceremonies  are  performed  by  the 
Mullds  and  Kazis.  As  soon  as  life  is  gone  the  Mulla  is  called  and 
makes  ready  the  shroud,  bathes  the  body,  and  lays  it  on  the  bier 
shrouded  and  scented  with  camphor  and  aloes.  The  bier  is  carried 
to  the  grave  on  the  shoulders  of  four  men  who  repeat  the  creed  as 
they  walk,  and  are  now  and  then  relieved  by  the  other  bearers. 
Before  reaching  the  grave,  either  in  the  mosque  or  in  the  grave- 
yard, the  bier  is  set  on  the  ground,  a prayer  is  repeated,  and  the 
body  is  laid  in  the  grave.  When  the  grave  is  filled  and  the  people 
have  gone  to  their  homes,  friends  and  relations  give  a dinner  to  the 
mourning  family  who  till  then  neither  eat  nor  drink.  If  the 
family  has  many  friends  and  relations  they  continue  to  supply  the 
mourners  with  food  for  three  days  when  the  third  day  ceremony  or 
ziarut  is  performed.  On  the  third  night  male  friends  and  relations 
are  asked  to  come  to  a maulud  or  reading  of  sermons  and  hymns  to 
the  praise  of  God  and  the  Prophet  which  lasts  till  midnight.  In 
the  morning  friends  meet  at  the  house  of  mourning  or  in  the  mosque, 
where  the  Kordn  is  read  and  flowers  and  scents  are  distributed 
and  taken  to  the  grave.  Some  well-to-do  families,  besides 
keeping  the  tenth  twentieth  thirtieth  and  fortieth  days  after 
death,  have  a ceremony  after  six  months  and  another  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  A rich  man’s  funeral  costs  £10  to  £20  (Rs.  100 - 
Rs.  200),  a middle  class  man’s  £3  to  £5  (Rs.  30  - Rs.  50),  and 
a poor  man’s  £1  lOs.  to  £2  (Rs.  15 -Rs.  20).  Except  the  poor 
Konkanis  and  Daldis,  about  one-third  of  the  Musalra^ns  have  been 
taught  Urdu  and  Marathi ; and  some  of  the  rich  have  begun  to 
teach  their  boys  English.  Except  in  the  state  service  no  Janjira 
Musalmdn  has  risen  to  a high  position. 

The  Konkanis  who  are  the  largest  community  of  Janjira  Musalmans 
are  commonly  known  as  Janjirkars.  They  are  chiefly  Shaikhs, 
though  there  are  some  Syed  families  from  Madina  and  Hydramaut 
who  seem  to  have  settled  about  four  hundred  years  ago.  Some  families 
call  themselves  Khan,  who  are  probably  not  of  Afghan  descent, 
but  are  the  representatives  of  succe.ssful  soldiers  who  won  the  title 
of  Khan.  As  a rule  Konkanis  do  not  add  Shaikh  to  their  names. 
They  use  a surname  taken  either  from  their  calling  as  Khot  or 
Kdzi,  or  from  their  dwelling  place  as  Janjirkar  and  Murudkar. 
Their  women  add  Bibi  to  their  names.  A special  class  called 
Chorvads,  from  chhokara  a boy,  are  the  illegitimate  issue  of  rich 
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Konkanis  and  Sidi  Sardars.  They  call  thein.selves  Konkanis,  but  the 
other  Konkanis  look  down  on  them,  and,  though  some  take  wives 
^om  among  them,  no  Konkani  will  give  his  daughter  to  a Chorvdd. 
The  home  speech  of  the  Konkanis  is  the  mixture  of  Marathi  and 
Urdu  which  is  known  as  Konkani.  They  are  generally  thin,  tall, 
regular  featured,  and  brown.  As  a rule  the  men  shave  the  head 
and  have  thin  beards.  Like  the  men  the  women  are  tall  and 
delicate,  fair,  and  with  good  features.  They  do  not  appear  in  public 
during  the  day.  When  they  visit  friends  or  attend  parties  they 
go  out  at  night  covered  from  head  to  foot  with  a large  white  sheet. 
They  engage  in  no  work  except  house  work.  Indoors  men  wear 
a waistcloth  or  lungi,  a jacket  or  handi,  and  a .skullcap ; and  out 
of  doors  trousers,  a jacket,  a large  white  coat,  and  a turban.  The 
women  wear  the  Hindu  robe  worn  like  a petticoat  and  a bodice. 
Their  ornaments  are  gold  noserings,  necklaces,  and  earrings,  and 
.silver  bracelets,  anklets,  and  finger  rings.  Both  men  and  women 
are  neat  and  clean  in  their  habits.  The  men  are  hospitable, 
hardworking,  thrifty,  and  sober,  but  proud  and  hot-tempered! 
Some  are  well-to-do  owning  land  and  trading  in  timber.  Others  of 
the  middle  class  are  state  servants  and  husbandmen.  The  poor 
live  almost  Horn  hand  to  mouth  and  are  always  in  debt.  Except 
that  of  late  some  Konkani  families  have  intermarried  with  the  Sidis, 
they  marry  with  no  one  but  their  own  class.  In  religion  they 
are  Sunnis  of  the  Shafai  school,  but  few  are  .strict  in  saying  their 
five  daily  prayers.  They  obey  the  Kdzi  and  appoint  him  and 
other  respectable  members  of  the  community  arbitrators  in  family 
disputes.  They  teach  their  children  the  Koran  and  to  read  Urdu 
and  Marathi.  Few  learn  Engli.sh  and  none  have  risen  to  high 
official  posts. 

Sidis,  the  representatives  of  Habshi  or  Abyssinian  slaves  and 
soldiers  of  fortune,  are  found  only  in  Janjira  island.  They 
number  258  and  rank  next  in  importance  to  Konkanis.  Most 
of  them  are  relations  of  the  Nawab  or  head  of  the  state,  and 
have  inherited  state  land  grants  or  allowances.  They  .speak 
Hindustani  and  Konkani  both  at  home  and  abroad.  They  are  tall, 
strong  and  well  made,  with  good  features  and  brown  or  wheat 
skins.  The  men  shave  the  head  and  wear  the  beard  though 
their  faces  have  generally  little  hair.  The  women,  who  are  like 
the  men  in  appearance,  never  appear  in  public  and  add  nothing 
to  the  family  income.  Indoors  the  men  wear  a waistcloth  or 
lungi,  a jacket,  and  a skullcap,  and  out  of  doors  a turban  or 
head  scarf,  a long  coat,  and  loose  trousers.  The  women  wear  the 
Hindu  robe  over  a petticoat,  which  is  also  used  as  a night  dress,  and 
a bodice.  When  they  go  out  in  the  evening  to  pay  visits  they 
shroud  themselves  in  a large  white  sheet  which  hides  the  whole  face 
except  the  eyes.  They  are  fond  of  ornaments  and  have  a good 
store  of  earrings  and  noserings,  bracelets,  anklets,  and  necklaces. 
As  among  Konkani  women,  the  glass  and  gold  bead  necklace  is 
put  on  the  fir.st  day  after  marriage  and  is  worn  constantly  and  kept 
with  care.  Both  men  and  women  are  neat  and  clean  in  their 
habits.  Rich  Sidis  generally  deck  their  houses  with  swords, 
shields,  lances,  muskets,  knives,  and  daggers  hung  on  the  walls 
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from  wooden  pegs.  As  a class  they  are  luxurious  hot-tempered 
and  dishonest,  hut  sober  and  thrifty.  They  are  either  landholders 
or  state  servants,  and,  except  a few  who  are  poor,  are  generally 
well-to-do  and  able  to  meet  special  charges.  They  are  Sunnis  of 
the  Hanati  school,  and,  except  a few  of  the  younger  men,  are  religious 
and  careful  to  say  the  daily  prayers.  They  obey  the  Kdzi  and 
employ  him  to  arbitrate  in  family  and  other  disputes.  They  have 
no  special  class  organization  and  no  special  religious  head.  They 
teach  their  boys  some  Urdu  and  Marathi  and  to  read  the  Koran. 
A few  learn  English.  On  the  whole  they  are  well-to-do. 

Daldis,  from  ddlad  fishing,  are  said  to  have  been  known  in 
Arabia  as  savshesi  or  coast  people.  They  number  about  1230. 
Like  the  Konkanis  they  are  said  to  have  fled  from  Arabia  on 
account  of  the  tyranny  of  Hajjaj  bin  Yusuf  (a.d.700),  but  their 
forefathers  probably  settled  at  different  times  between  the 
eighth  and  the  thirteenth  centuries.  Besides  in  Janjira  they  are 
found  on  the  Ratnagiri  coast.  The  men  are  tall  or  middle  sized, 
well  made  and  strong,  of  a dark  or  olive  colour,  and  with  thin 
beards  like  the  Konkanis.  They  shave  the  head  and  wear  the 
beard.  Their  indoor  dress  is  either  a waistcloth  or  a loincloth 
and  a skullcap,  and,  on  going  out,  a head  scarf  or  turban,  a jacket, 
and  a waistcloth  or  a pair  of  tight  trousers.  The  women  are 
tall  or  of  middle  height,  delicate,  well  featured,  and  fair.  They 
wear’  the  Hindu  robe,  and  a petticoat  and  bodice  like  the  Konkanis. 
They  appear  in  public,  but  few  of  them  do  any  work  beyond 
looking  after  the  house.  Both  men  and  women  are  dirty  and 
untidy.  They  speak  a corrupt  Konkani  using  many  peculiar  words 
and  phrases.^  They  are  hardworking  and  thrifty  but  exces.sively  fond 
of  drink  ; most  of  them  are  in  debt.  They  are  either  husbandmen 
or  seamen.  Many  of  the  sailors  find  employment  in  Bombay,  most  of 
them  as  seamen  either  on  European  or  on  native  vessels  but  a few  of 
the  more  intelligent  as  engineers  of  steam  launches  and  other  small 
craft.  They  marry  only  among  themselves,  but  have  no  special 
class  organization.  In  religion,  like  the  Konkanis,  they  are  Sunnis 
of  the  Shafai  school,  but  few  of  them  are  religious  or  careful  to  say 
their  prayers.  They  take  no  interest  in  educating  their  children 
and  show  no  signs  of  bettering  their  condition. 

Beni-Isra'els  are  returned  as  numbering  590.  They  are  said  to 
have  been  much  more  numerous  during  the  eighteenth  century  when 
the  Sidi  was  powerful,  and  Danda  Rajpuri  was  a place  of  trade.  In 
Panchaitan  or  Diva-Borlai  alone  there  are  said  to  have  formerly 
been  one  hundred  and  twenty  families.  During  the  wars  with  the 
Mar^thas,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  many 
families  are  said  to  have  gone  to  KoMba  and  Bombay.  They  are 
divided  into  White  Beni-Isrdels  and  Black  Beni-Isr^els.  The  jWhite 
Beni-Isrdels  are  probably  the  descendants  of  the  original  immigrants 
and  the  Black  Beni-Israels  of  converts.  The  two  classes  neither 


* Among  the  peculiar  words  are  : encJta  for  Mardthi  yene,  coming  ; jducha,  for 
jam  going;  je  for  ji,  yes  ; pdgla  for  pdgnekaritdn  fishing;  hdrla  or  dna  for  bring  ; and 
gota  for  bhdt  sijela,  boiled  rice. 
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eat  together  nor  intermarry.  The  men  have  distinctive  features, 
the  nose  being  decidedly  aquiline.  The  face  has  something  of  the 
Afghan  type,  but  the  body  is  of  inferior  strength  and  size.  Except 
two  tufts,  one  over  each  ear,  the  men  shave  the  head ; they  wear 
the  mustache  and  a short  beard.  The  women  are  generally  o-ood- 
looking.  Like  Hindu  women  they  wear  the  hair  tied  behind  the 
head  in  a knot.  Most  of  the  Beni-Israels  are  oil-pressers,  but 
many  are  husbandmen  and  craftsmen,  chiefly  carpenters.  Their 
home  tongue  is  Mardthi,  and  their  houses  are  like  those  of  middle- 
class  Hindus.  The  only  special  article  is  a box  fixed  to  the  upper 
25art  of  the  right  door  post.  This  contains  a piece  of  parchment 
with  a verse  from  the  Old  Testament,  so  placed  that,  from  the 
outside,  the  word  Almighty  can  be  read  through  a hole.  They  have 
two  meals  a day,  the  men  and  women  eating  separately.  Their 
dress  is  partly  Musalmdn  partly  Hindu.  They  worship  One  God 
and  have  no  images  in  their  houses.  On  the  eighth  day  after 
the  birth  of  a boy,  he  is  circumcised  by  their  priest  or  Mzi,  to 
whom  a present  is  made  according  to  the  means  of  the  parents, 
and  a feast  is  given  to  relations  and  friends.  A day  before  the 
marriage,  the  boy  is  rubbed  with  turmeric  brought  by  the  o-irl’s 
relatives  from  her  house.  On  the  marriage  day  the  girl  is  s^ted 
on  a chair  or  on  a raised  seat,  and  the  boy  is  made  to  stand  near 
her.  A cup  containing  sherbat  into  which  a silver  ring  is  dropped 
is  brought,  blessed  by  the  priest,  and  handed  to  the  girl,  wlio  dnnks 
some  of  it  and  hands  the  cup  to  the  boy  who  empties  it.  The 
silver  ring  is  placed  on  the  girl’s  right  forefinger,  and  the  marriage 
bond  is  read  and  signed.  On  the  third  day  the  boy  walks  with  Ins 
wife  to  his  own  house.  When  a Beni-Isr4,el  dies  the  priest  repeats 
verses,  and  the  corpse  is  carried  to  the  burial-ground  and  buried 
with  the  head  to  the  east.  Verses  are  repeated  and  the  mourners 
return.  Three  death-feasts  take  place,  eight  days,  six  months,  and 
one  year  after  the  death.  In  each  village  social  disputes  are  settled 
by  a headman  at  a meeting  of  the  men  of  the  caste.  Thouo-h  fond 
of  liquor  and  extravagant  on  ceremonial  occasions,  the  Beni^Isrdels 
are  a steady,  hardworking,  and  successful  people.  They  send  their 
boys  to  school,  and  they  have  no  i^rofessional  beggars. 

According  to  the  1872  census  there  were  245  towns  and  villacres, 
of  which  foui’teen  were  uninhabited  and  twenty-eight  were  hamlets! 
In  1881  the  number  of  towns  and  villages  was  returned  at  234. 
Among  towns  the  largest  are  Shrivardhan  with  7424  people,  Murud 
with  5353,  Mhasla  with  1830,  and  Janjira  with  1874.  As  a mle  the 
larger  villages  are  along  the  coast  or  on  one  of  the  creeks.  In  these 
coast  and  creek  villages  all  signs  of  houses  are  hidden  by  belts 
of  cocoa  and  betel  palms,  which  fringe  the  sea  from  a quarter  to  a 
mile  broad  and  sometimes  from  a mile  and  a half  to  two  miles  lono-. 
Except  the  row  of  small  dwellings  and  shops  that  form  the  market 
place,  each  house  stands  in  a separate  fenced  garden.  A main  road 
from  end  to  end  of  the  village,  with  side  lanes,  imns  through  the 
palm  groves,  the  trees  meeting  above  and  casting  an  unbroken 
shade.  Owing  to  the  dampness  of  the  climate  the  houses  are  built 
on  plinths  from  two  to  three  feet  high.  The  richer  rice  land 
villages  are  usually  built  on  the  skirts  of  one  of  the  hill  ranges 
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which  fringe  the  rice  lands.  They  are  fairly  .shaded  with  large 
mango  and  ly'mal  trees,  and  liere  and  there  an  isolated  clump  or 
bamboos.  The  houses  are  much  like  the  coast  houses,  except  that 
they  are  grouped  together  not  separate,  and  that  the  plinths  are 
lower  and  less  regular.  The  hill  hamlets  are  clusters  ot  low  huts 
in  spaces  in  the  forests  cleared  of  brushwood ; some  have  plinths 
and  some  have  no  plinths.  All  are  built  of  rough  poles  cut  trom 
the  forests,  with  no  attempt  at  dressing,  and  with  walls  oi  mud 
and  stone  or  of  wattle  and  daub. 

Though  there  are  no  regular  village  communities  the  large 
villages*  have  a headman  'pdtil,  an  accountant  kulkarni,  a priest 
upddhya,  and  a servant  or  mhdr.  Small  villages  have  a kd'mhan, 
or  pdtil’s  assistant  and  a mhdr.  The  headmen  arc  Brahmans, 
Prabhus,  Marathas,  and  in  a few  cases  Musalmdns.  In  Musalmdn 
villages  there  is  a mulla,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  mosque  and  a 
bdnqi  or  crier.  The  mulla  has  a grain  allowance  from  the  state, 
and  the  bdnqi  receives  a turban  and  2s.  6d.  (Rs.  Ij)  tor  attending 
marriages  and  funerals.  The  Nawsib,  as  head  of  the  state,  is  also 
religious  head  or  kdzi.  He  deputes  his  powers  to  certain  persons 
called  ndibs.  Hindu  religious  officers  have  fees  but  no  state 
allowances,  though  like  Musalman  priests  they  are  free  from  t e 
house-cess.  In  marriages  the  bridegroom  has  to  apply  to  the  M aw4b 
and  pay  him  a fee  of  2s.  (Re  1).  An  order  is  granted  on  the  mahdl, 
where  it  is  registered  and  sent  to  the  ndib  in  the  case  of  a Musalman 
or  to  the  upddJiya  in  the  case  of  a Hindu.  If  no  objection  is  raised, 
the  marriage  is  celebrated  and  the  religious  officer  takes  his  ees. 

Between  1863  when  forests  began  to  be  cut  and  1878  when  they 
beo^an  to  be  preserved,  wood-cutting  brought  from  the  Deccan,  or 
the  eight  fine  months  (November- June),  about  5000  men  and  women 
of  the  BekUr,  Mhdr,  and  Kunbi  castes.  The  demand  for  this  labour 
has  ceased,  and  the  only  incomers,  except  beggars  and  other 
wanderers,  are  Agris  whom  the  area  of  waste  rice  lands  draws  trom 
the  neighbouring  British  villages.  From  Janjira  Mhars,  Kunbis 
and  Ddldi  Musalmans  go  for  work  to  Bombay  in  the  beginning  ot 
the  fair  season  and  come  back  before  the  rains.  The  Kunbis  and 
Mhars  work  as  carriers  and  labourers  and  the  Ddldis  as  boatmen 
in  Bombay  harbour.  The  crews  of  the  Bombay  Dubash  or  ship- 
chandlers’  boats,  of  Peninsular  and  Oriental  steamships  and  ot 
most  of  the  smaller  coasting  steamers  are  largely  recruited  Horn 
Habsdn.  On  their  return  the  Kunbis  and  Mhdrs  work  in  the  fields 
durino-  the  rains  ; the  Daldis,  who  sometimes  bring  back  as  much 
as  £10  (Rs.  100),  generally  rest  till  the  fair  weather  comes  round. 
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AGRICULTURE,  CAPITAL,  AND  TRADE. 

Agriculture  supports  25,060  people  or  nearly  one-third  of  the 
population  Except  towards  the  west  where  it  is  sandy  the  soil  is 
led  and  stony.  Janjira  has  never  been  surveyed.  According  to  a 
rough  estimate,  of  the  whole  area  from  22,000  to  24,000  acres  or 
about  thirty  per  cent  are  arable,  and  of  the  arable  area  about  20,000 
acies  or  83  3 per  cent  are  under  tillage. 

A large  area  of  land  is  watered  from  wells  worked  by  the 
common  Persian  wheel.  The  water  is  distributed  by  small  conduits 
and  in  a tew  places  is  carried  by  ducts  across  streams,  the  water 
being  led  to  the  helds  by  small  canals  above  the  level  of  the 
streams.  This  is  chiefly  during  and  for  a short  time  after  the 
south-west  monsoon.  In  stream-bank  villages  garden  crops  are 
giown  with  water  brought  by  the  ukti  or  bucket  and  lever  lift. 
I be  area  which  can  be  watered  from  river  embankments  is  small 
feugarcane  IS  grown  in  a few  places,  and  is  generally  sold  raw  in  the 
neighbouring  villages.  Of  late  years  a considerable  area  has  been 
won  by  embankments  from  the  salt  marsh  along  the  borders  of 
creeks.  Among  these  are  two  specially  large  works  on  either  side  of 
the  Kajpuri  creek,  one  at  Chinchgad,  the  other  to  the  south  of  Digi. 

Of  20,000  acres  of  tilled  land,  11,600  were  under  rice  bhdt  Oiyza 
sativa,  2800  under  ndchni  or  ndgli  Eleusine  coracana,  2200  under 
van  Panicum  miliare,  1600  under  harik  Paspalum  scrobiculatum 
200  under  til  Sesamum  indicum,  and  900  under  hemp  tdg 
Orotalm’ia  juncea.  Such  other  crops  as  sdva  Panicum  miliaceum, 
kdng  Panicum  italicum,  udid  Phaseolus  mungo,  mug  Phaseolus 
rediatus,  tur  Cajanus  indicus,  chavdi  Dolichos  catjang,  pdvta 
Dolichos  lablab,  and  vdl  Dolichos  spicatus,  occupied  about  120  acres. 
The  area  under  garden  crops  was  about  1280  acres. 

Rice,  the  staple  crop,  is  grovoi  in  the  moist  alluvial  valleys. 
About  February  the  husbandman  begins  to  make  ready  his  field  by 
burning  wood  and  grass  whose  ashes  serve  as  manure.  After  the 
first  fall  of  rain  (June  5-13)  jjloughing  begins.  The  people  generally 
club  together  and  bring  five  or  six  ploughs  to  one  field  and  soon 
make  it  ready  for  sowing.  Except  in  salt  land,  rice  seedlings  are 
always  planted  out.  The  planting  goes  on  during  July  and  August 
and  the  crop  is  generally  ready  for  cutting  some  time  in  OctiTber. 
In  Novembei,  aftei  the  rice  has  been  housed,  the  soil  is  plouf^hed, 
and  a ciop  of  pulse  is  laised.  About  thirty  different  varieties  of  lonf 
stemmed  rice  are  grown  in  marshy  lands.^  The  estimated  averacre 
yield  m an  acre  of  well  watered  sweet  rice  land  is  3000  pounds ; Tn 
an  acre  of  soil  of  the  middle  sort  from  2000  to  2500  pounds ; and  in 
an  acre  of  soil  of  the  poorer  sort  from  600  to  1000  pounds.  The 


1 The  names  of  the  varieties  of  rice  are,  patan,mudga,  hdrkel.bhadsdl,  tavsdl, 

ghosdlvel,  dmhdmohar,  khair,  borka,  (dmbesdl,  godvcl,  dJiabulqmtan,  nirpmij  shepia- 
vargal,  dhorki,  viddi,  jiresdl,  chimansdl,  dhok,  guridvargal,  lambda  halva,  modhdhalva 
mdlpatan,  dwalya,  bdrgal,  chokht,  bdl  patan  aud  rdijbdg. 
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price  of  husked  rice  varies  from  £2  1 6s.  to  £3  (Us.  28  - Rs.  30)  and 
of  cleaned  rice  from  £3  126‘.  to  £4  (Rs.  36 -Rs.  40)  the  khandi  of  800 
pounds. 

Most  uplands  and  the  lower  slopes  of  the  smaller  hills  are  given 
to  ndchni,  vcLvi,  and  harik.  The  brushwood  is  cut  and  burnt  and 
the  ground  ploughed  and  niade  ready  for  sowing  in^  the  rains.  On 
a piece  of  cleared  land  the  succession  of  crops  is  ndchni  duiing  the 
first  year,  vari  during  the  second,  and  harik,  rdla,  or  any  other 
inferior  grain  during  the  third  year.  Hemp  is  generally  grown  on 
clearings  after  a succession  of  varkas  crops. 

Of  garden  crops  the  betel  palm  supdvi  Areca  catechu  is  the  most 
important.  Shrivardhan  betelnuts  are  known  over  the  whole  of  the 
Bombay  Presidency.  The  seed-nut  is  sown  in  February  or  Maich 
about  half  a foot  deep  and  is  carefully  watered.  After  about  four 
months  the  plant  appears  and  is  watered  every  second  d&j.  When 
it  is  four  years  old  it  is  planted  about  two  feet  and  a halt  below 
the  surface,  a foot  and  a quarter  of  the  seedling  being  buried  under 
the  ground  while  a round  trench  of  the  same  depth  is  lett  tor  the 
water.  After  four  or  five  years,  that  is  when  the  tree  is  eight  or 
nine  years  old,  if  it  has  been  kept  watered  at  intervals  of  one  or 
two  days  and  is  manured  during  the  cold  weather,  begins  to  bear. 
The  yearly  yield  from  one  tree  varies  from  twenty-five  to  400  nuts 
Other  garden  crops  are  sugarcane  us  Saccharum  oincinarum,  betel 
leaves  pdn,  cocoanuts  ndral  Cocos  nucifera,  pine-apples  ananas 
Anana,sL  sativa,  pumelos  papnis  Citrus  decumana  plantains  keh 
Musa  paradisiaca,  mangoes  dmba  Mangifera  indica,  lemons  hmhu 
Citrus  bergamia,  jacks  phancts  Artocarpus  mtegrifolia  white 
pumpkins  pdndhrdghugho  Cucurbita  longa,  guavas  peru  Psidium 
pomiferumT  custard-apples  sitdphal  Annona  squamosa,  cucumbers 
hdkdi  Cucumis  utilitatissimus,  melons  chibud  Cucumis  melo,  water- 
melons kalingad  Cucurbita  citrullus,  citrons  rdmphal  Amona 
reticulata,  padval  Trichosanthes  anguina  bhend^  Hibiscus 
esculentus,  gavdri  Canavalia  gladiata,  karU  Momordica  charantia, 
and  onions  kdnda  Allium  cepa,  which  are  much  prized,  being  sma 

white  and  firm. 

No  records  of  famines  or  failures  of  crops  are  available,  during 
the  rains  of  1872  there  was  severe  scarcity  in  Mhasla,  brov^ie, 
and  Shrivardhan.  The  previous  harvest  had  been  bad  and 
most  of  the  stores  in  the  state  granaries  were  sold  before  the 
.scarcity  began.  At  first  the  Nawab  refused  to  take  any  specml 
measui^s  to  relieve  distress.  But  much  good  was  done  by  the 

Nawdb’s  elde.st  wife  who  opened  her  f 

Nawdb  also  sanctioned  a distribution  of  gram.  The  disti ess  lasted 
from  the  20th  of  August  to  the  25th  of  October.  Only  three  deaths 
of  an  old  woman  and  two  children,  were  directly  traced  to  want  of 
food.  In  1875,  owing  to  a .short  rainfall,  the  hfil  ciops  almost 
wholly  failed,  and  much  of  the  rice,  though  the  straw  was  well 
grown,  yielded  no  grain.  In  1878  an  excessive  rainfall  of  164 
mches  caused  much  damage  e.specially  to  hill  ciops.  ^ ® 

season  was  very  irregular.  Heavy  ram  set  m as  eaily  as_  the 
of  May  and  tillage  was  begun.  Throughout  July  no  ram  fell  and 
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both  the  rice  and  hill  crop.s  failed.  In  Mhasla  and  Govdle  there  wa.s 
great  di, stress  from  want^  of  grain  and  from  high  prices.  In  1880 
the  failure  of  the  early  rains  raised  grain  prices  to  famine  rate.s, 
but  towards  the  end  of  August  a moderate  rainfall  saved  about 
thpe  quarters  of  the  crop.  In  1881  the  early  rice  crop  was  slightly 
injured  by  unseasonable  rain  and  the  upland  crops  by  locusts  which 
appeared  in  Mhasla  in  November.  In  July  heavy  storms  and  wind 
raised  so  high  a tide  that  serious  damage  was  done  to  many  of  the 
embankments  and  by  the  flooding  of  rice  lands.  In  Mdndla-Borlai 
six  fishermen’s  huts  were  washed  away. 

There  seems  to  be  no  noticeable  change  in  the  state  of  the  people 
during  the  last  ten  years._  They  are  not  scrimped  for  food,  and  the 
common  and  new  practice  of  going  by  steamer  to  Bombay  to  buy 
clothes  and  nick-nacks  shows  that  many  of  the  poorer  clas.ses  have 
spare^  funds.  Indebtedness  is  said  to  be  less  common  and  less 
pressing  than  in  the  neighbouring  British  districts,  but  the  nominal 
lates  of  interest  are  apparently  much  the  same.  A craftsman  with 
good  credit  and  a faii*ly-ofl  husbandman  pay  interest  at  about 
twenty- five  per  cent  a year.  A poor  husbandman  pays  fifty  per 
cent  and  even  as  much  as  seventy-five  per  cent.  In  small  dealings, 
when  an  article  is  given  in  pawn,  the  ordinary  rate  of  interest  is 
fifteen  per  cent ; in  petty  agricultural  advances  upon  personal 
security  twenty-five  per  cent ; in  a large  transaction  with  a mortgage 
on  movable  property  twelve  per  cent ; and  in  a large  transaction 
with  a mortgage  upon  house  or  land  twelve  or  fifteen  per  cent. 
From  five  to  ten  per  cent  is  considei’ed  a fair  I’etui’n  for  money 
invested  in  land  or  other  immovable  property. 

There  are  no  banking  establishments  in  Habsan.  Money  is  lent 
^^y  one  who  has  it  to  spare.  Interest  is  charged  according  to 
the  Shak  era  whose  new  year  begins  in  Chaitra  (April -May).  The 
intercalary  month  is  not  taken  into  account. 

Bills  of  exchange  or  hunclis  varying  in  amount  from  £2  to  £200 
(Rs.  20-R.s.  2000)  ai’e  issued  on  Bombay  and  Jdfrabad,  the  small  Sidi 
state  in  South  Kdthiawar.  Till  it  was  closed  in  1884  the  Nawdb’s 
mint  issued  silver  and  copper  coins  which  are  .still  in  circulation. 
The  Nawdb  s rupee  called  habshdni,  or  nishdni  because  it  was 
marked  with  a 51  or  J,  is  worth  Is.  6d.  (12  aiis.)  of  the  British 
standard,  and  his  copper  pice  is  worth  the  one  hundredth  part  of 
a rupee.  The  Imperial  currency  is  taking  the  place  of  the  old 
currency  which  is  being  melted. 

Moneylenders,  khots,  and  well-to-do  land  owners  and  husbandmen 
advance  money  to  the  poorer  classes  especially  to  Mu.salmans  who 
are  much  in  debt.  The  borrower  generally  passes  a bond  promising 
to  repay  the  loan  with  a certain  amount  of  interest  and  engaging 
that,  if  he  fails,  certain  property  shall  belong  to  the  lender.  These 
bonds  are  easily  renewed.  Some  lenders  keep  a pa.ss-book  called 
baitha  khdta  in  which  agreements  comiected  with  bonds  are  entered. 
Most  shopkeepers  and  traders  keep  two  books,  a day  book  vojkird, 
and  a ledger  khatdvni.  As  the  number  of  persons  deeply  involved 
in  debt  is  small  it  is  unusual  for  a debtor  to  owe  money  or  grain  to 
more  than  one  person.  Outstandings  are  seldom  if  ever  written  oft' 
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as  bad  debts.  Grain  lent  for  sowing  is  repaid  at  double  the 
quantity  advanced^  and  grain  lent  for  food  at  half  as  much  again. 
Grain  advances  are  generally  made  by  khots.  Disputes  between 
creditors  and  debtors  are  generally  settled  by  the  help  of  friends. 
A judgment-creditor  rarely  goes  to  extremes  with  his  debtor.  As  a 
rule  he  takes  some  property  in  mortgage. 

Land  is  sometimes  but  not  often  mortgaged.  There  are  two 
forms  of  land  mortofaeje.  According  to  one  form  the  borrower  tills 
the  land  and  pays  the  state  assessment,  and,  for  a certain  number  ot 
years,  hands  the  crop  to  the  mortgagee.  After  the  fixed  number 
of  years  is  passed  the  land  reverts  to  the  mortgager.  The  other 
practice  is  for  the  land  to  be  handed  to  the  mortgagee  and  kept  by 
him  till  the  sum  advanced  is  repaid. 

The  custom  of  pledging  labour  is  of  long  standing  in  Habsdn. 
A poor  Mali,  Kunbi,  Maratha  or  Mhfir,  in  want  of  money  and  with 
no  security,  goes  to  his  kliot  or  other  man  of  means,  and,  if  he 
will  advance  a certain  sum,  ofiers  to  work  for  him  for  a certain 
number  of  years  either  with  or  without  food.  For  a loan  of  £5 
(Rs.  50)  a man  will  ordinarily  serve  either  seven  years  with  food 
and  clothing  or  2^  years  without  food.  During  the  period  agreed  on, 
the  whole  of  the  bondsman’s  labour  belongs  to  the  master ; the 
bondsman  cannot  work  for  himself  without  his  master’s  leave.  The 
master  has  no  claim  on  the  labour  of  the  bondsman’s  wife  or 
children,  but,  if  a bondsman  dies  before  his  time  has  been  worked 
out,  the  son  or  wife  as  a rule  fulfils  the  term.  If  the  lender  has 
agreed  to  give  the  bondsman  his  food  he  is  bound  to  supply  him 
every  month  with  1 5 mems  of' unhusked  rice,  Sd.  (faunas)  worth 
of  tobacco,  and  once  a year  a blanket,  a waistcloth,  two  loincloths 
and  an  occasional  present  of  money.  He  is  in  no  way  bound  to 
support  the  wife  or  children  or  to  provide  the  bondsman  with  a hut. 
The  master  has  the  power  to  make  over  to  some  one  else  his  right 
to  the  bondsman’s  labour.  Formerly  if  a man  mortgaged  his 
labour  and  did  not  carry  out  his  agreement  he  was  fiogged  ; now 
the  master  takes  out  a decree  from  the  civil  court.  Both  parties 
say  the  former  plan  was  the  best.  Though  such  engagements  do  not 
become  hereditary  certain  families  in  the  Janjira  fortress,  both 
Muhammadans  and  Hindus,  are  hereditary  servants  of  the  Nawab.^ 
They  receive  a small  grant  of  grain  and  2s.  (Re.  1)  a month  and  are 
bound  to  serve  six  months  in  every  year,  as  peons,  grooms,  palanquin- 
bearers,  and  water-carriers.  The  hereditary  servant  is  better  off 
than  men  who  have  mortgaged  their  labour.  His  state  is  about  on 
a par  with  those  unattached  to  the  service  of  any  master. 

The  daily  wages  of  carpenters,  masons,  and  bricklayers  have  risen 
from  4^cZ.  to  Is.  3d  (3-10  annas)  \\\  1860  to  from  9d  to  Is.  9d 
(6-14  annas)  in  1880,  Unskilled  labour  is  paid  in  grain.  A man 
is  engaged  either  for  the  day  or  till  certain  work  is  finished.  He 
is  fed  by  his  employer  and  receives  a present  on  leaving.  Where 
wages  are  paid  in  cash,  for  a whole  day’s  labour  the  rates  are  for  a 


^ Up  to  the  late  Nawd.b’a  death  in  1879  unmarried  girls  who  became  pregnant  were 
made  menial  servants  in  the  Nawdb’s  household. 
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man  ^d.  (3  anncvs),  for  a woman  ^d.  (2^  annas)  and  for  a child 
l\d.  (1  anna).  Sometimes  wages  are  paid  partly  in  grain  and 
partly  in  ca.sh. 

During  the  last  twenty  years  (1860-1880),  except  between  1863 
and  1866  when  rice  sold  for  £5  (Rs.  50)  and  ndchni  for  £6  5s. 
(R.S.  62.^)  a Tthandi  of  800  pounds,  the  price  of  food-grains  has  not 
much  changed.  During  the  five  years  ending  1880  the  average  rupee 
price  of  cleaned  rice  was  twenty-two  pounds  and  of  ndchni  thirty-four 
pounds.  In  1881  the  rupee  price  of  cleaned  rice  was  thirty -four 
pounds  and  of  ndchni  sixty-one  pounds. 

The  capacity  measures  used  in  the  state  ai’e,  four  nitvis  one 
adholi,  twenty-four  adholis  one  man,  and  twenty  mans  one  Ichandi. 
The  measure  of  a bigha  is,  ten  feet  one  Icdthi,  twenty  kdthis  one 
pdnd,  and  twenty  pdnds  one  bigha  or  four-fifths  of  an  acre. 

Except  a seventeen  mile  road  from  Murud  to  Salaon  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Kundalika,  and  a road  of  nineteen  miles  from  Digi  to  Shri- 
vardhan,^  which  are  (1882)  under  construction,  Janjira  has  no  made 
roads.  I orest  tracks,  fit  for  horses  or  laden  bullocks,  run  over  the 
hills  between  Mhasla  and  Shrivardhan,  Shrivardhan  and  Dive- 
Borlai,  and  Dive-Borlai  and  Digi.  Except  a few  halting  places  or 
utards,  provided  by  the  state,  there  are  no  rest-houses  fit  either  for 
Europeans  or  for  natives. 

lor  some  time  there  was  a through  Imperial  post  line  from 
Alibag  to  Murud,  and  another  from  Shrivardhan  to  Bankot.  Over 
the  rest  of  the  country  the  state  post  carried  official  letters,  whilst 
private  interests  shifted  for  them, selves.  Since  November  1880 
the  Imperial  postal  lines  have  been  extended  and  the  old  state  post 
abolished.  An  imbroken  line  now  runs  from  Alibag  to  Bankot. 
In  1881  there  were  seven  sub-post  offices,  at  Mandla-Borlai, 
Nandgaon,  Murud,  iBiasla,  Panchaitan-Borlai,  Shrivardhan,  and 
Hareshvar.  Except  those  of  Mandla-Borlai  and  Hare.shvar,  the 
offices  are  in  charge  of  sub-postmasters  on  yearly  salaries  varjdng 
from  £12  to  £24  (R.s.  120  - Rs.  240).  The  offices  at  MAndla-Borlai 
and  Hareshvar  are  in  charge  of  village  schoolmasters  receiving 
yearly  allowances  varying  from  £4  16s.  (Rs.  48)  to  £3  126\  (Rs.  36) 
respectively.  In  the  chief  towns  letters  are  delivered  by  two  post- 
men on  yearly  .salaries  of  £7  4s.  (Rs.  72)  and  £8  8s.  (Rs.  84),  Of 
four  village  po.stmen  who  deliver  letters  in  the  villages  three  receive 
£9  12s.  (Rs.  96)  each  and  one  £10  16s.  (Rs.  108),  all  chargeable  to 
the  Imperial  po.stal  establishment.  Mails  for  the  state  are  sent  from 
and  received  at  Bombay  by  the  ferry  steamers  which  ply  between 
Bombay  and  Dharamtar. 

There  are  twelve  ferries  in  the  state  ; three  on  the  Bankot  creek, 
between  Talanda  in  Janjira  and  Nigdi  in  Ratndgiri,  between  Phalsap  in 
Janjira  and  Pandari  in  Ratnagiri,  and  between  Ambet  in  Janjira  and 
Mahapral  in  Ratndgiri ; one  on  the  Shrivardhan  creek  between  Shri- 
vardhan and  Karanda  both  in  Janjira  ; one  on  the  Panchaitan-Borlai 
creek  between  Diva  and  Velds  ; two  on  the  Rajpuri  creek  between 
Rajpuri  and  Digi  and  between  Rajpuri  and  the  Janjira  fortress ; 
one  on  the  Murud  creek  between  Dongri  and  Murud  ; one  on  the 
Ndndgaon  creek  between  Nandgaon  and  the  opposite  coast ; two  on  the 
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Mandla-Borlai  creek  between  Koroiie  and  Cbipole  and  between  Borlai 
and  Baivsiva ; and  one  on  the  Revdanda  creek  between  Salaon 
and  Revdandad  Tlie  chief  traffic  on  the  Shrivardhan  ferry  is  in 
cloth  blankets  and,  spices  from  Mahad  ; on  other  ferries  the  chief 
articles  carried  are  cattle  and  head-loads  of  cocoanuts,  fish,  vegetables, 
plantain  leaves,  and  betelniit.  Some  of  the  fei’ries  are  farmed  by 
public  auction,  the  farmer  engaging  boats  and  crews.  He  is  also 
bound  to  carry  the  post  and  state  servants  and  articles  free  of  charge. 

The  .sea-going  vessels  are  of  two  kinds,  fishing  boats  and  coasting 
traders.  There  are  two  fishing  boats  the  mackva  and  a large  outrigger 
canoe  or  ulandi,  both  with  one  mast  and  one  lateen  sail.  The  machva 
has  from  four  to  six  of  a crew  and  the  canoe  from  two  to  four.  The 
coasting  traders  are  galbats  and  phatemdris.  The  galhat,  which  has 
two  lateen  sails  and  a jib,  carries  from  two  to  2^  tons  (8-10 
khandis),  has  about  eight  of  a crew,  and  is  worth  from  £30  to  £50 
(Rs.  300  - Rs.  500).  The  lohatemdvi,  which  differs  from  the  galhat  by 
having  a square  stern,  carries  like  it  two  lateen  sails  and  a jib,  has 
a crew  of  about  fourteen,  takes  a load  of  Ih  tons  (30  khandis), 
and  is  worth  from  £100  to  £120  (Rs.  1000  - Rs.  1200).  Boats  are 
repaired  in  Janjira,  but,  except  occasionally  in  the  Nawab’s  dock,  are 
never  built.  Except  a few  Musalmans  almost  all  the  owners  are 
Kolis.  The  Musalman  owners  employ  both  Kolis  and  Musalm5,ns  as 
captain  and  crew.  Besides  their  daily  food  the  crew  receive  from 
8s.  to  10s.  (Rs.4-Rs.  5)  a month  in  cash.  The  chief  exports  are  rice 
to  Ratn5.giri  and  the  south,  and  firewood  to  Bombay. 

In  March  1874  Messrs.  Shepherd  and  Company’s  steamers  began 
to  call  every  other  day  at  Janjira  and  Shrivardhan.  To  encourage 
the  steamers  the  Nawab  abolished  the  .special  tax  of  3d  (2  annas) 
a head  which  had  been  levied  on  passengers  by  native  sailing 
boats.  In  the  beginning  of  1882  a daily  service  was  started.  On 
their  way  south  the  steamers  call  regularly  at  both  the  Habssln 
ports.  MTien  native  boats  are  unable  to  beat  up  the  coast  against 
strong  northerly  winds  the  steamers  are  often  filled  at  the  more 
southerly  ports,  and  as  they  carry  no  more  passengers  they 
often  have  to  pass  Shrivardhan  and  Janjira  without  calling.  The 
passenger  fares  from  Bombay  to  Janjira  are  6s.  (Rs.  3)  for  the 
cabin,  3s.  (Rs.  1^)  for  the  poop,  2s.  (Re.  i)  for  the  bridge,  and  Is.  6d 
(12  annas)  for  the  deck  ; from  Bombay  to  Shrivardhan  8s.  (Rs.  4) 
for  the  cabin,  4s.  (Rs.  2)  for  the  poop,  2s.  3d  (Rs.  1^)  for  the 
'bridge,  and  Is.  9d  (14  annas)  for  the  deck. 

The  system  of  farming  the  customs  of  the  different  sub-divisions 
and  the  loose  and  irregular  way  in  which  the  farmers  keep  their 
accounts,  prevent  the  possibility  of  obtaining  trustworthy  trade 
fio-ures.  According;  to  the  accounts,  in  1880-81  the  exports  and 
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1 The  rates  are  : On  the  Rdjpuri  creek  Id.  (Spies)  for  an  adxilt,  id.  (2 pies)  for  a child, 
$d.  (6  pies)  for  a litter  exclusive  of  bearers  and  travellers,  and  6d.  (4  minas)  for  palanquin. 
The  charges  on  other  creeks  are  half  of  these.  The  cattle  rates  on  the  Rdjpuri  creek 
are  : Is.  (8  annas)  for  a buffalo,  6cZ.  (4  annas)  for  a cow,  Is.  (8  annas)  for  a horse,  \^d. 
( I anna)  for  a calf,  and  id.  (3  pies)  for  a goat.  On  other  creeks  the  rates  are  : 3ff. 
(2  annas)  for  a buffalo  and  horse,  l^c^.  (1  anna)  for  a cow,  Id.  (6  pks)  for  a calf,  and 
id.  (1  pie)  for  a goat. 
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imports  were  together  worth  £16,902  (Rs.  1,69,020)  of  which  £7163 
(Rs.  71,630)  were  exports  and  £9739  (Rs.  97,390)  were  imports. 

The  chief  local  trade  centres  are,  hegimiing  from  the  north : Saldon, 
^mndla,  Ndndgaon,  Mui’ud,  Rajpuri,  Mhasla,  Panchaitan-Borlai, 
Shrivardhan,  Hareshvar,  and  Kongri.  The  different  classes  of 
traders  are  Vdnis,  both  Giijardt  and  Mdrwdr,  Shimpis,  Bhanddris, 
Kolis,  Memans,  Daldis,  and  Beni-Isrdels.  They  number  about  470  and 
have  capitals  varying  from  £10  to  £500  (Rs.  100  - Rs.  5000).  Except 
in  the  timber  and  fuel  trade,  in  which  agents  of  Bombay  firms  are 
employed,  the  tradei’s  are  generally  small  independent  dealers.  The 
G ade  both  in  exports  and  imports  is  all  in  cash  ; there  is  no  barter. 
Exports  are  sold  through  brokers,  and  imports,  except  at  Murud,  by 
the  importers.  Brokerage  rates  vary  from  a half  to  one  (Sannos-Re.  1) 
per  cent,  besides  a weighage  at  the  rate  of  Qd.  (4  ans.)  a Tchandi. 

Weekly  markets  are  held  at  Mhasla  on  Wednesdays  attended  by 
about  lOOO  people,  and  at  Shrivardhan  on  Fridays  attended  by  about 
200.  These  are  mainly  distributing  not  collecting  centres.  The  chief 
articles  sold  are  rice,  ndchni,  vari,  udid,  fish,  oil,  spices,  molasses, 
vegetables,  blankets,  and  bangles.  The  sellers  are  Ydnis,  Kolis, 
Kunbis,  Dhangars,  Kathkaris,  Mhd.rs,  and  Musalmdns  from  the 
neighbouring  villages  and  from  Mangaon  in  Koldba.  Except  spices, 
oil,  and  molasses,  the  articles  .sold  are  produced  by  the  sellers. 
The  buyers  are  Brahmans,  Prabhus,  Bhandari.s,  Mdlis,  Agris,  Kunbis, 
Kolis,  Kathkaris,  Mhars,  and  Mu.salmdns.  Grain  and  firewood  are  the 
only  articles  which  are  ever  the  subject  of  barter,  and  the  only 
barterers  are  Kolis,  Kunbis,  Kdthkaris,  and  Mh5.rs.  Except  that  salt 
is  no  longer  bartered  for  grain  there  has  been  no  recent  change  in 
the  system  of  trade. 

Yearly  fairs  are  held  at  Nd,ndgaon,  Murud,  Janjira,  Panchaitan, 
Arayi,  Shrivardhan,  and  Hare.shvar.  The  sellers  are  Vdnis,  Kas5.rs, 
Mails,  Halvais,  Kunbis,  Jingars,  and  Musalmaiis  who  are  small 
traders  with  limited  capital.  The  articles  sold  are  sweetmeats, 
fruits,  flowers,  bangles,  and  toys.  The  buyens,  who  purchase  for 
their  own  use,  are  Brahmans,  Prabhus,  Marathas,  Kolis,  Kunbis,  and 
Musalmans. 

Shopkeepers  are  found  only  in  large  villages.  They  are 
Gujarat  and  M5rwd,r  Vdnis,  Sonars,  Kasars,  Shimpis,  Bhanddris, 
Musalmdns,  and  Beni-Isrdels.  Of  these  the  Gujarat  and  Mdrwar 
Vanis  are  connected  with  large  trading  firms  in  Bombay,  Sholapur, 
Mahad,  Rajd-pur,  and  Chiplun.  The  shopkeepers  sell  grain,  .spices, 
oil,  clarified  butter,  molasses,  sugar,  metal  vessels,  bangles,  cloth, 
blankets,  sweetmeats,  tobacco,  and  drugs.  They  are  entirely  distri- 
butors and  they  do  not  barter.  To  a limited  extent  they  lend 
money  on  pawn  and  make  advances.  Their  trade  has  grown  consi- 
derably of  late  years. 

There  are  few  carts,  and  the  carrying  trade  which  is  small  but 
growing  is  by  pack  bullocks.  Vani,  Shimpi,  and  Musalman  cai’riers 
visit  Ndndgaon,  Majgaon,  Murud,  Mhasla,  and  Shrivardhan  bringing 
grain  and  spices  which  they  have  collected  in  the  smaller  villages 
and  which  they  sell  to  Vdni  shopkeepers. 
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Of  imported  articles  teak  rafters,  timber,  vai’iiish,  paint,  lime, 
iron,  ropes,  and  tiles  are  brought  from  Bombay,  Alibdg,  Revdanda, 
JMahad,  Mangaon  in  KoMba,  and  Dapoli  in  Ratnagiri.  They  gene- 
rally pass  from  the  importer  or  the  broker  to  a retail  seller. 
Metal  vessels,  glassware,  chairs,  and  carpets  are  brought  from 
Bombay  either  for  private  use  or  by  I’etail  dealei'S ; grain,  except 
rice,  ndclmi,  vari  and  hctrik,  oil,  clarified  butter,  tea,  coffee,  medical 
drugs,  opium,  camphor,  sugar,  dates  come  from  Bombay  ; molasses 
from  Rajapur,  Chiplun,  and  Mahad  ; spices  from  Bombay,  Rdj^pur, 
Chiplun,  and  Mahad  ; tobacco  from  Alibag  and  Rajdpur ; hemp 
r leaves  or  gdnja  from  Roha,  Alibd,g,  and  Bombay  ; liquor  from  Goa ; 
ironware  from  Bombay ; turbans,  women’s  robes,  chintz,  silk,  gold 
and  silver  ornaments,  pearls,  and  precious  stones  from  Bombay, 
Sholdpur,  Nsigpur,  Mahad  in  Koldba,  and  Yeola  in  Nasik  ; carts  from 
Alibdg  and  Revdanda ; and  ponies  from  Alibag,  Roha,  Mangaon  and 
Mahad. 

Of  exports  teak  rafters  and  sand  are  sent  to  Bombay  ; hides, 
bones  and  horns  are  sent  by  Chambhdrs,  Mhars,  and  butchers  to 
Meman  traders  in  Bombay  ; grain  is  sold  by  the  growers  to  traders 
who  send  it  to  Rajapur  aud  to  Ratnagiri ; betelnuts,  hens,  eggs, 
and  the  bark  of  the  shemhi  tree  are  sent  to  Bombay  ; hemp  is  sent 
to  Bombay  by  K olis  and  Musalmans ; firewood  is  gathered  by 
Kunbis,  IVIliars,  and  Kathkaris  and  sold  to  Kolis  and  Musalmans, 
who  resell  it  in  Bombay  ; bullocks  and  buffaloes  are  sent  for  sale  by 
Kunbis  and  Musalmans  to  Revdanda  and  Tale  in  Kolaba.  The  chief 
recent  changes  in  trade  have  been  the  fall  in  the  timber  trade  since 
forest  conservancy  rules  were  introduced,  and  the  increased  use  of 
imported  articles  of  luxury  and  comfort  such  as  lamps,  kerosine  oil, 
and  piece-goods  among  the  upper  classes. 

About  3000  families  are  employed  in  crafts  and  industries.  Ex- 
cept the  making  of  paper  by  Musalmans  in  Janjira  fort,  the  state 
has  no  special  industries  and  no  craftsmen  of  unusual  skill. 
About  half  of  the  craftsmen  are  small  capitalists  and  work  on 
local  materials.  They  work  for  nearly  nine  hours  a day,  and 
on  an  average  keep  twenty-four  holidays  a year.  Except  among 
Bhanddris  and  Kolis  the  wives  and  children  of  craftsmen  do  not 
add  to  the  family  earnings.  The  wares  are  sold  in  retail  to 
people  within  the  state  without  any  intermediate  agency.  Except 
Bhanddris,  Sondrs,  and  Kolis,  the  craftsmen  are  not  thriving. 
Two  industries  have  lately  died  out,  iron-making  at  Shigre  about 
two  miles  north-east  of  Murud,  and  brick-making  near  Kasid  in 
N^indgaon.  The  iron  smelting  has  been  stopped  for  fifty  years  and 
the  brick-making  since  1865.  Of  late  the  cheapness  and  good 
quality  of  the  yarn  made  in  the  Bombay  mills  has  favoured 
hand-loom  weaving  in  Janjira.  Salt  is  made  in  small  quantities 
about  170  tons  (4600  Bengal  mans),  in  pans  at  Khdr-Amboli, 
Mithagar,  Varal,  and  Nandgaon.  Inferior  salt  is  also  brought 
from  Jdfrabad  in  Kdthiaw5,r.  Salt  is  a state  monopoly  ; it  is  sold 
at  state  stores  at  the  rate  of  eighty  pounds  the  rupee  to  all  buyers 
except  fishermen  to  whom  it  is  given  at  half  price. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

HISTORY. 

The  name  Janjira  or  Zizera  seems  to  be  a relic  of  the  old  Arab 
trade  with  India  before  the  Christian  era.  Several  Greek  and 
Latin  writers  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  centuries  after  Christ, 
refer  to  a Sigerdis  or  Zizerus  which,  though  the  identification  is 
doubtful,  may  be  the  present  Janjira.  Strabo  (b.c.  .54-a.d.  24) 
has  a Sigerdis  which  he  vaguely  describes  as  ‘ The  rest  of  the 
west  coast  of  India  which  was  concj^uered  by  the  Baktrian  kings 
besides  Saraostus,’  apparently  Surdshtra.^  Pliny  (a.d.  77)  mentions 
three  trade  routes  between  Egypt  and  India.  The  first  was  a 
coasting  route  to  Patala  on  the  Indus  ; the  third  route  lay  across 
the  sea  to  Muziris  probably  Muziri-cotta  on  the  Malabdr  coast 
the  middle  route,  the  best  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  pirates,  was 
f]’om  Suagros  or  Fartaque  point  in  Arabia  to  Sigerus  or  Zizerus, 
the  most  frequented  place  on  the  pirate  coast.®  Soon  after  Pliny’s 
time  foreign  commerce  seems  to  have  deserted  Sigerus.  Wlien 
Ptolemy  wrote  (A.D.  155)  Symulla,  probably  Chemul  or  Cheul  in 
Kolaba  was  the  centre  of  trade,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Periplus,  a 
century  later  (A.D.  247),  foreign  trade  had  passed  from  the  Konkan 
ports  to  Broach  and  the  Malabdr  coast.  Both  Ptolemy  and  the 
author  of  the  Periplus  mention  a Milizeguris  or  Melizeigara  which 
may  be  Janjira,  but  is  perhaps  rather  the  town  and  i.sland  of  Melundi 
or  Malvan  in  Ratnagiri.'^  The  group  of  early  (a.d.  100)  Buddhist 
caves  at  Kuda,  near  the  top  of  the  north  arm  of  the  Rdjpuri  or  Janjira 
creek,  suggests  the  neighbourhood  of  some  important  centre  of  trade. 
And  it  seems  pos'sible  that  Ptolemy’s  Musopalle,  the  chief  town  or 
metropolis  of  the  Pirate  Coast,  is  the  present  Mhasla  at  the  head  of 
the  main  or  south  arm  of  the  Rajpuri  creek.® 

Puri,  the  unknown  capital  of  the  Konkan  Silahdras  (a.d.  810-1260) 
has  been  supposed  to  be  Rajpuri  near  Janjira.  But  perhaps  the 
most  likely  identification  of  Puri  is  the  Mora  landing  or  Bandar 
on  the  north-east  corner  of  Ghdrapuri  or  Elephanta  where  many 
ancient  remains  have  been  found.®  According  to  Jervis,'  a doubtful 
authority,  Rajpuri  was  the  head-quarters  of  one  of  the  districts  of 
the  North  Konkan  under  the  Yadav  kings  of  Devgiri  (1250-1318). 
Since  the  establishment  of  Musahnfin  power  in  the  Deccan,  Danda- 


1 Hamilton’s  Strabo,  II.  253. 


- Caldwell’s  Dravidian  Grammar,  97. 


* Pliny’s  Natural  History,  VI.  26  ; Bostock’s  Pliny,  II.  50  ; Vincent’s  Commerce  of 
the  Ancients,  II.  431  ; Lassen’s  Ind.  Alt.  II.  545,  HI.  182.  Pliny  mentions  the  river 
Zizerus  m.aking  a harbourage  in  India  : Natural  History,  Book  VI.  CXXIII.  Ed.  1601, 
I.  133.  According  to  Kerr  (Voyages,  II.  40)  the  Roman  Emperor  Trajan  (a.d.  98-117) 
visited  Zizerus  ; but  this  is  incorrect.  According  to  Lassen  Sigerus  itself  was  not 
troubled  with  pirates  and  it  was  to  escape  the  pirates  that  the  vessels  from  Egypt 
landed  there. 

* McCrindle’s  Periplus,  127  ; Bertius’  Ptolemy  Map  X.  of  Asia.  Vincent  (Commerce 

of  the  Ancients,  II.  427)  identifies  Milizeguris  with  Zaghar  or  Sidi  Jyghiir.  This  is  i 
apparently  a confusion  between  Jaiijii-a  and  Jaygad  in  Ratn.lgiri.  S 

® Musopalle  is  entered  in  Ptolemy’s  map  (Asia  X.)  as  an  inland  town.  This  may  l»e* * 
explained  by  the  fact  that  Mhasla  is  sixteen  miles  from  the  sea.  ^ 

For  Puri  see  Th.^iia  Statistical  Account,  Bombay  Gazetteer,  XIII.  Part  11.  423 
note  2.  7 Jervis’ Konkan,  81.  See  Ind.  Ant,  V.  277  - 280, 
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Rajpuri  was,  after  Cheul  or  Clievul,  the  port  of  most  consequence 
under  the  Ahmadnagar  kings  (1500-  1600).  In  the  seventeenth 
century  it  was  still  a place  of  ti'ade.  But  the  unceasing  struggle 
between  the  Sidis  and  the  Marathds,  that  filled  the  last  (quarter  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  drove  trade  from  Rcljpuri,  and  it  has  never 
returned. 

About  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  (1437),  when  the 
Bahmani  dynasty  became  independent  of  Delhi  and  intercourse 
with  north  India  ceased,  the  fashion  arose  of  bringing  to  western 
India  large  numbers  of  Abyssinians  and  other  East  Africans^. 
These  men,  from  the  Arab  El  Habish  the  people  of  north-east 
Africa,  were  known  as  Habshis,  or  more  often  as  Sidis,  which 
was  originally  a term  of  respect,  a corrupt  form  of  Syed.  Though 
most  Habshis  came  to  India  as  slaves,  their  faithfulness, 
courage,  and  energy  often  raised  them  to  positions  of  high  trust 
i in  the  Bahmani  court.  According  to  Orme  the  successful 
Abyssinians  gathered  round  them  all  of  their  countrymen  whom 
ithey  could  procure  either  by  purchase  or  invitation,  including 
Negroes  from  other  parts  of  Africa,  as  well  as  Abyssinians,  From  their 


‘ The  trade  in  slaves  from  the  African  coast  to  Egypt,  Arabia  and  India  had  been 
.going  on  from  pre-historic  times.  During  the  time  of  the  author  of  the  Periplus 
(a.d.  247)  Abyssinian  slaves  were  exported  from  Opon6  for  the  Egyptian  market 
where  they  were  in  demaud  on  account  of  their  docility,  courage  and  intelligence 
(Vincent’s  Commerce  of  the  Ancients,  II.  157).  Under  the  Sildhdra  rulers  of  the 
Koukan  (a.u.  810  - 1260)  slaves  are  mentioned  as  sent  from  Sofdla  in  Africa  to  the 
Thana  ports  (Ibn  Alurady  (950)  Reinaud’s  Abultida,  cccvii).  Towards  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century  Abyssinian  slaves  were  in  high  estimation  in  Turkey,  Arabia  and 
India.  They  were  docile,  tractable,  intelligent  and  endued  with  talents  and  courage 
which  always  raised  them  to  favour  and  often  to  command  (Vincept’s  Commerce,  II. 
122  note  3,  and  Nikitin  (1470)  India  in  Fifteenth  Century,  9, 10,  12).  In  India  these 
[slaves  were  employed  by  Musalmdns  as  soldiers  and  sailors.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century  (1514)  Barbossa  notices  the  high  value  aftached  by  Moors  to 
Abyssinian  slaves  who  were  Christians  taken  in  war.  These  Christian  slaves  were 
sharp,  well-built,  and  faithful,  and  when  they  became  Musalmtos  they  were  better 
than  the  original  Moors  (Stanley,  18).  During  the  period  of  Portuguese  power  in 
the  Konkan  (1530-1739)  the  import  of  African  slaves  into  India  continued  brisk. 
Great  numbers  of  house  slaves  were  brought  by  Portuguese  ships  from  Africa  and 
spread  all  over  the  Portuguese  territories.  The  number  of  slaves  varied  from  six  to 
ten  in  a small  establishment  and  from  thirty  to  forty  in  a large  establishment. 
Besides  working  as  farm -servants  they  carried  umbrellas  and  palanquins  and  did 
other  menial  work.  They  cost  little  to  buy,  fifteen  to  twenty  Naples  crowns,  and 
scarcely  anything  to  keep,  only  a dish  of  rice  once  a day.  Some  of  these  blacks  were 
sold  in  war,  some  by  their  parents,  and  others,  in  despair,  barbarously  sold 
themselves  (Gemelli  Careri  in  Churchill,  IV.  203  ; Terry  (1618)  in  Kerr’s  Voyages,  IX. 
392  ; Badger’s  Varthema,  114,  151  ; Nairne’s  Konkan,  50).  Hamilton  (1680-1720) 
notices  that  a good  store  of  Mozambique  negroes  was  brought  to  India.  They  were 
held  in  high  esteem  by  the  Indian  Portuguese  who  made  them  Christians  and  raised 
them  to  be  their  priests  (New  Account,  1.  10).  Hamilton  also  notices  (Ditto,  I.  24) 
the  import  of  slaves  from  .Ethiopia.  In  driving  off  the  Maskat  Arabs  from  Diu  in 
1670,  African  slaves  are  noted  (Ditto,  1.40)  as  behaving  with  great  gallantry.  After 
the  fall  of  Bassein  (1739)  negroes  are  mentioned  in  the  stipulations  regarding  the 
release  of  prisoners  (Jervds’  Konkan,  130).  Under  the  Mardtha  supremacy  in  the 
Konkan  (1670- 1800)  the  Pandarpeshds  or  Mardtha  landlords  of  Thana  obtained  the 
special  leave  of  the  Peshwa  for  the  employment  of  slaves.  In  1750  Grose  (I.  159) 
notes  the  fondness  of  the  Moors  for  Abyssinian  slaves  known  as  Habshi  Kdfirs. 
These  slaves  were  black,  woolly,  and  not  thick-lipped  ; they  were  brave,  faithful  and 
shrewd  ; they  were  well  treated.  Traces  of  African  blood  may  be  seen  among  some 
of  the  Sdlsette  Christians  and  Konkani  Musalmdns,  and  among  Hindus  the- Kdthkaris 
have  a subdivision  named  Sidi ; some  Thdkurs  have  frizzled  and  curly  hair  and 
Talheri  Kunbis  are  occasionally  met  whose  deep  blackness  suggests  a part  Africein 
origin. 
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marriages,  first  with  natives  of  India  and  afterwards  among  their 
own  families,  there  arose  a separate  community,  distinct  from  other 
Musalmdns  in  figure,  colour,  and  character.  As  soon  as  they  were 
strong  enough  they  formed  themselves  into  an  aristocratic  republic, 
the  skill  and  utility  of  the  lowest  orders  giving  them  influence, 
and  influence  fostering  a pride  in  their  name  which  made 
them  among  the  most  skilful  and  daring  sailors  and  soldiers  in 
Western  India.^ 

Towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  Sidi  Yakut  is 
mentioned  as  admiral  of  Bahadur  Geldni,  the  son  of  the  Bahmanii 
governor  of  Goa,  who,  establishing  himself  at  Goa  and  Dabhol, 
attempted,  in  the  decline  of  Bahmani  power,  to  make  himself  ruler 
of  the  Konkan.  In  1493  Bahsldur  sent  Yakut  with  a fleet  of  twenty 
sail  against  the  Gujardt  fort  of  Mahim  near  Bombay.  Yd,kut  took 
the  fort,  and  Bahddur,  refusing  to  submit  or  to  restore  the  place, 
was  attacked,  defeated,  and  slain  by  Mahmud  Bahmani.'^ 

There  is  no  evidence  that  this  Yakut  Khan  was  connected  with 
Janjira.  According  to  a Musalmdn  history  of  Ahmadnagar  it  was- 
Malik  Ahmad  (1490-1508),  the  founder  of  the  Ahmadnagar  dynasty 
who  first  established  Abyssinians  as  the  captains  of  the  island 
foi* *t  of  Janjira.  During  the  highest  prosperity  of  the  Musalman 
kings  of  Ahmadabad  (1450-1530),  Danda-Rajpuri  is  said  to  have 
been  one  of  the  twenty-five  districts  or  sarkdrs  into  which 
their  possessions  were  divided.®  But  the  refei’ence  is  doubtful; 
at  most,  it  only  implies  that  the  ruler  of  Ildjpxiri  acknowledged 
the  Gujarat  king  as  his  suzerain.^  About  1490  Ahmad  Shah,  the 
founder  of  the  Ahmadnagar  dynasty,  took  Danda-Rajpuri  after  a 
long  siege.®  At  this  siege,  according  to  an  Ahmadnagar  Musalmdn 
history,  after  vainly  attacking  the  island  fort  of  Janjira  for  six 
months,  Ahmad’s  troops  grew  disheartened.  Besides  his  want  of 
success  Ahmad’s  position  was  very  uncertain.  He  had  only  lately 
thrown  off  his  allegiance  to  Mahmud  Bahmani  (1482  - 1518)  whc 
was  doing  his  utmost  to  bribe  Ahmad’s  troops  to  give  up  his  cause. 
The  fortunate  capture  of  Shivner,  the  fort  of  Junnar  in  Poona,  with 
five  years’  revenue  of  Maharashtra  and  the  Konkan,  enabled  Ahmad 
to  secure  the  allegiance  of  his  men  by  gifts  and  high  pay.®  The 
siege  of  Janjira  was  pressed,  the  foH  taken,  and  the  Koli  garrisor 
tied  to  chains  and  thrown  into  the  sea.  Ahmad  rebuilt  a,nt 
strengthened  the  fort  and  gave  the  command  to  his  Aby.ssiniar' 
slave  Yakut.^  According  to  another  account  the  Sidis  got 


^ Orme’s  Historical  Fragments,  56-57.  Waring  (Marithds,  71)  describes  thwi 
Abyssinians  as  brave  and  active  and  staunch  Moslims  hostile  by  religion  and  m 
interest  to  the  rise  of  a Hindu  power. 

2 Briggs’  Ferishta,  II.  539,  543;  IV\  72.  » Bill’s  Mirdt-i-Ahmadi,  111.  ^ 

■*  Compare  the  entry  of  Mulher  or  B.lgl.’ln  as  one  of  the  twenty-live  ‘ distnets  o 
Gujardt.  The  Bdgldn  chief’s  dependence  went  no  further  than  the  furnishing  of  a hodj 
of  troops  in  time  of  war.  ® Briggs’  Ferishta,  III . 198  ; Waring’s  Mardthds,  44. 

* This  find  of  treasure  appears  in  the  Ahmadnagar  history  as  the  gift  to  Abnw 
by  a Janjira  hermit  of  a piece  of  the  philosopher’s  stone. 

^ Sahdhi’s  Ahmadnagar  History  (3-7)  gives  the  following  account  of  the  way  r 
which  Sidi  Ydkut  obtained  the  command  of  Janjira  fort.  During  the  siege,  Ahinao 
looking  down  from  the  rocky  shore  across  the  half  mile  of  sea  to  the  fort,  lost  hean 
and,  turning  to  his  general  Saldbat  Khdn  and  his  slave  Ydkut,  .said  : ‘ ho  can  take 
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possession  of  the  island  by  fraudd  A certain  Perini  Khan,  and  one  or 
two  other  Abyssinians,  dressing  as  merchants,  brouglit  from  Surat  a 
shipload  of  great  boxes  said  to  contain  wine  and  silk.  They  asked 
Ram  Patil,  the  Koli  captain  of  the  island,  if  they  might  land  their 
goods.  He  gave  them  leave,  and,  in  return,  they  regaled  the  garrison 
with  wine.  The  Kolis  drank  to  excess,  and  the  merchants,  opening 
some  of  the  boxes  in  which  armed  men  were  hid,  attacked  and  took 
the  fort.^  According  to  local  information  collected  by  the  late 
Mr.  Larcom,  Burluln  Nizam  Shah  (1508-1553)  granted  Janjira  and 
Danda-Rajpuri  to  his  famous  Shia  minister  Shdh  Tahir,^  who 
in  1537  induced  Burhan  to  establish  the  Shia  faith  as  the  state 
religion  of  Ahmadnagar.  This,  in  Mr.  Larcom’s  opinion,  explains 
the  Shia  shrine  of  Panchaitan  Pir  in  the  fortress  of  Janjira.'* 

The  chief  town  of  Habsan  appears  in  Barbosa  (1514),  as 
Danda^  and,  about  the  same  time,  Danda  is  entered  in  the  Mirat-i- 
Ahmadi  among  the  ports  that  yielded  revenue  to  Gujarat.*^  The 
mention  of  the  Malabar  coast  and  the  Maldiv  islands  in  the  same 
list  shows  that  the  fact  of  getting  revenue  from  Danda  did  not 
imply  the  possession  of  any  political  power  in  the  port.  Whatever 
power  there  may  have  been  was  lost  between  1530  and  1535  when 
the  greater  part  of  the  Thana  coast  passed  from  Gujai’at  to  the 
Portuguese.  Still  the  Ahmadabad  kings  seem  to  have  cherished 
some  claims  over  Janjira^  as  in  1578  when  the  Emperor  Akbar 
conquered  Gujarat  he  is  said  to  have  arranged  that  Danda-Rajpuri 
should  be  considered  part  of  Ahmadnagar.^  In  1584  Saldbat 
Khau,  the  Ahmadnagar  minister,  was  for  a time  imprisoned  in 
Danda-Rajpuri.®  In  1600  Ahmadnagar  was  taken  by  the  Moghals, 
and  though  the  great  Malik  Ambar  soon  after  recovered  most  of 
the  territory  for  his  king,  local  records  seem  to  show  that  till  1618 
the  governors  of  Danda-Rajpuri  were  Moghal  officers.®  In  16 18,  an 
Abyssinian  of  the  name  of  Sidi  Sirul  Khan  was  appointed  governor. 
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fort  whose  moat  is  the  sea’  ? Saldbat  KhAn  was  silent.  But  YAkut  dashed  down  the 
rocks,  and,  throwing  himself  into  the  sea,  swore  that  he  would  not  return  without 
the  head  of  the  captain  of  the  fort.  Ahmad  sent  a boat  after  him.  But  YAkut  raised 
himself  in  the  water  and  struck  at  the  boat  with  his  sword  declaring  that  he  would 
not  come  back  unless  the  king  commanded  him  and  sent  his  ring  in  token  of  his 
command.  Ahmad  sent  his  ring  and  YAkut  binding  it  in  his  turban  swam 
ashore.  Pleased  with  his  courage  Ahmad  promised  that,  if  Janjira  fell,  YAkut 
should  command  it. 

^ Clunes’  Itinerary,  24. 

® According  to  local  information  gathered  by  Mr.F.  B.  O’Shea,  Inspector  of  Post 
Offices,  Konkan  Di^^sion,  BAm  PAtil  embraced  IslAm  and  was  made  governor  of  the 
island  under  the  name  of  IthbAi  RAv. 

i ® ShAh  TAhir  was  a Persian  very  highly  respected  for  his  learning  and  holiness. 

I Ferishta  (Briggs,  III.  223)  has  an  excellent  account  of  ShAh  TAhir’s  tact  in  bringing 
1 about  a friendly  meeting  between  his  master  and  BahAdur  ShAh  (1526- 1536)  of 
j GujarAt. 

I ■*  According  to  another  account  this  shrine  originally  belonged  to  the  old  Koli 
I guardians  of  the  island.  ® Stanley’s  Edition,  71. 

® Bird’s  MirAt-i-Ahmadi,  129.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  what  control  or  rights 
the  GujarAt  king  had  over  Danda-RAjpuri.  The  right  may  have  been  nominal,  or  the 
revenue  may  have  been  recovered  from  GujarAt  merchants  trading  with  Janjira. 

’’  Bird’s  MirAt-i-Ahmadi,  134. 

® Briggs’  Frishta,  III.  265  ; Scott’s  Ferishta,  I.  388.  SalAbat  KhAn  seems  to  have 
been  moved  to  Kehrla  in  BerAr.  Briggs’  Ferishta,  III.  278. 

I ® The  appointment  of  one  Allag  KhAn  is  noted  in  1612  and  of  IbrAhim  KhAn  in  1618. 
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In  1620  Sidi  Sirul  was  succeeded  by  Sidi  Yilkut,  and  he,  in  the 
following  year,  by  Sidi  Ambar  who  was  known  as  Sanak  or  The 
Little,  to  distinguish  him  from  the  great  Sidi  or  Malik  Ambar  who 
restored  and  ruled  Ahmadnagar  till  his  death  in  1626.^ 

In  1636,  when  Sidi  Ambar  was  governor  of  Janjh'a,  Ahmadnagar 
was  finally  conquered  by  the  Moghals,  and  the  Ahmadnagar  Konkan 
was  handed  to  Bijapur.  According  to  local  accounts  the  importance 
of  the  Janjira  command  was  at  this  time  considerably  increased, 
and,  on  promise  of  protecting  Bijapur  trade  and  Mecca  pilgrims, 
the  country  from  Nagothna  to  the  Bankot  river  was  granted  to  the  • 
leading  Abyssinian  officer  of  the  Bijapur  fleet, ^ and  he  was  raised  to* 
the  rank  of  Wazir.  In  accordance  with  the  aristocratic  constitution! 
of  the  Sidi  community  it  was  arranged  that  on  the  death  of  a. 
Wazir,  the  first  officer  of  the  fleet,  not  the  son  of  the  late  governor, 
was  to  succeed.  Among  Bijdpur  Wazirs  the  local  records  mention  i 
Sidi  Ambar,  who  died  in  1642,  Sidi  Yu.sufa  who  died  in  1655,  and 
Fateh  Khan  who  according  to  Grant  Buff  was  an  Abyssinian,^ 
and,  according  to  Khafi  Klian,  an  Afghdn.^ 

In  1648,  with  the  help  of  their  Maratha  commandants,  Shivdji 
succeeded  in  winning  from  the  Sidi  the  Kolaba  forts  of  Tala,  Gosdla, 
and  Kairi  or  Raygad.  In  1659,  under  the  Peshwa  Shamraji  Paiit, 
Shivaji  sent  a strong  force  to  invade  the  Sidi’s  territory ; but 
the  Marathas  were  met  by  Fateh  Khan  and  defeated  with  great 
slaughter.®  Shivaji  made  every  effort  to  repair  this  disaster  and 
sent  a fresh  body  of  troops  under  Raghun^th  Pant.  But  Fateh 
Khan  maintained  his  ground  and  in  the  following  year  (1660) 
gained  some  important  advantages.®  During  the  rains  of  1661 
Shivaji  turned  his  whole  strength  against  Fateh  Khan,  and,  in  spite 
of  bad  weather,  drove  back  Fateh  Khan’s  troops  and  captured 
Danda-RJjpuri  before  the  season  was  open  enough  to  allow  the 
Bijapur  government  to  relieve  it.  He  opened  batteries  against i 
the  island  fort  of  Janjira,  but,  from  want  of  guns  and  artillerymen 
failed  to  make  any  impression  on  it.^  Every  season  during  the 
next  nine  years  (1661-1670)  Shivaji  battered  Janjira  but  with  little 
success.  Fateh  Khan  was  hard  pressed  and  applied  for  help  to  his- 
new  neighbours  the  English.  And  so  great  a name  for  strength  had 
the  Janjii’a  rock  gained  that  the  English  factors  in  Bombay  wrote 
to  Surat,  advising  the  council  to  give  up  Bombay  and  take  Janjira. 
instead.® 

In  1670  Shivdji  directed  a specially  vigoi'ous  and  determined 
attack  on  Janjii-a,  assaulting  the  place  with  great  force,  and,  at  the 


^ Mr.  Larcom’s  MS.  - Jervis’  Konkan,  90  ; Grant  Duff,  6.3. 

* Grant  Duff,  63.  * Khdfi  Klian  in  Elliot  and  Dowson,  VII.  2S9. 

® Grant  Duff’s  MarAthds,  75.  ® Grant  Duff’s  Mar.ithds,  76. 

7 Grant  Duffs  MardtliAs,  83.  Grant  Duffs  details  seem  to  show  that  there  is  no 
truth  in  Orme’s  story  (Historical  Fragments,  8-9)  that,  on  escaping  from  PanhAla  fort, 
where  he  had  been  closely  besieged  by  the  BijApur  general  Sidi  Johar  or  SalAbat 
KhAii,  ShivAji  appeared  before  Danda-EAjpiu-i,  and,  on  showing  a forged  order 
from  Sidi  Johar,  induced  the  command.ant  to  give  up  the  fort.  Orme  Avas  perhaps 
misled  by  ShivAji’s  capture  of  RAjApur  in  RatnAgiri  which  followed  shortly  after 
bis  escape  from  PanhAla  fort.  See  Grant  Duff’s  MarAthAs,  82. 

® Grant  Duffy’s  MarAthAs,  99,100. 
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same  time,  attempting  to  win  over  Fateh  Khan  by  promises.  As  the 
Bijapur  government  tailed  to  send  lielp,  Fateh  Khan  determined 
to  surrender  the  tort  to  Shivaji  and  enter  his  service.  Three  brave 
Sidis,  Sambal,  Kasim,  and  Khairiyilt,^  staunch  Musalmdns  and 
deadly  foes  of  Shivaji,  prevented  this  treachery.  They  tokl  their 
countrymen  that  Fateh  Khan  was  planning  to  give_  up  the  island, 
and,  with  their  approval,  threw  Fateh  Khdn  into  chains.  Kasim  and 
Khairiydt,  who  were  brothers,  waived  their  claims  in  favour  of  Sidi 
Sambal,  who  was  accordingly  appointed  governor.  Sidi  Sambal 
wrote  for  help  to  his  master  A'dil  Shdh  of  Bijdpur  and  to  Khan 
Jahdn,  the  Moghal  governor  of  the  Deccan.  A'dil  Shah  was  little 
able  to  help  ; but  the  Moghal  general,  delighted  to  have  so  valuable 
an  ally  against  Shivdji,  sent  messages  of  friendship  and  promises  of 
assistance.  Finding  that  their  only  chance  of  support  was  from 
the  Moghals,  the  Sidis  agreed  to  transfer  their  fleet  from  Bijapw  to 
the  Emperor.  Aurangzeb  changed  Sambal’s  title  from  Wazir  to 
Ydkut  Khd-n,  and  gave  him  an  assignment  of  £30,000  (Rs.  3,00,000) 
on  the  revenues  of  Surat.^  When  Sambal  was  appointed  admiral 
of  the  Moghal  navy,  Sidi  Kasim  seems  to  have  received  the 
command  of  Janjira,  and  Sidi  Khairiyat  of  Danda-R^jpuri.  ^ Sidi 
K^sim  took  Sambal’s  place  as  Moghal  adniiral  in  1677,  and  Khairiyat 
seems  then  to  have  succeeded  Kasim  in  the  command  of  Janjira 
island,  as,  according  to  the  state  records  he  remained  governor  till 
his  death  in  1696. 
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In  1 670,  on  gaining  the  help  of  the  Sidis,  Khan  Jahan,  the  Moghal  The  Sidi  and  the 
governor  of  the  Deccan,  gathered  ships  and  sending  them  down  1670.  * 

the  coast  attacked  Shivaji’s  fleet  which  lay  near  Danda-Rdjpuri, 
and  killed  a hundred  Maratha  sailors,  tying  stones  to  their  feet 
and  throwing  them  into  the  sea.  Shivdji  raised  a new  fleet  and 
there  were  many  fights  between  the  Mardthas  and  the  Abyssinians  in 
which,  according  to  Musalman  accounts,  the  Abyssinians  were  often 
victorious.  Sidi  Sambal  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a Commander  of 
Nine  Hundred,  and,  apparently  on  his  becoming  admiral  of  the 
Moghal  fleet,  the  command  of  Janjira  passed  from  him  to  Sidi 
KaSm.3  According  to  Khafi  Kh^n,  Sidi  Kasim  was  noted  for  courage, 
kindliness,  and  dignity.  He  added  to  his  fleet,  strengthened^  his 
fortress,  and  defended  it  against  all  attacks.  He  often  took  Maratha 
ships  and  was  constantly  planning  how  he  could  win  back  Danda- 
RAjpuri  from  ShivAji.  In  1671,  during  the  HoH  feast  (March- 
April)  when  the  Maratha  garrison  were  drunk  or  off  their 
guard,  Kasim  sent  by  night  four  or  five  hundred  men  under 
his  brother  Sidi  Khairiyat  with  rope  ladders  and  other  apparatus 
to  attack  the  fort  by  land,  while  he  with  thirty  or  forty  boats 


1 So  in  the  local  accounts.  Khilfi  KhAn’s  YAkut  instead  of  Kdsim  (Elliot  and 
Dowson,  VII.  289  ; Grant  Dufif,  110)  seems  to  be  due  to  a confusion  of  his  name  with 
the  title  he  afterwards  gained.  , i 

Grant  Duff,  110.  Orme  (Hist.  Frag.  10)  and  Wanng  (Mardthds,  71)  place  the 
transfer  of  the  Sidis  from  Bijdpur  to  the  Moghals  at  1660.  , . , ... 

3 According  to  Khdfi  Khdn  (in  Elliot  and  Dowson,  VII.  290),  this  change  m the 
governorship  was  owing  to  the  death  of  Sidi  Sambal.  But  Sidi  Sambal  w^  living 
till  1682,  at  first  as  the  commander  of  the  Moghal  fleet,  and  after  1677  as  the 
commander  of  the  Mardtha  fleet. 
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Chaptolll.  approached  from  the  sea.  At  a given  signal  Sidi  Khairiydt 

History.  assaulted  the  place  with  loud  cries  from  the  land  side.  The  o-arrison 

The  Sidi  and  the  to  meet  his  attack  and  Kasim  planting  his  ladders  scaled 

Mardthds.  tlie  sea  Wall.  In  spite  of  fierce  resistance  they  pressed  on  and  forced 
Mardtha  Defeat,  way  into  the  fort.  A powder  magazine  took  fire  and  exploded 

1671.  with  a crash  which  disturbed  Shivaji,  asleep  forty  miles  off  in 

Rfiygad,  who  woke  with  the  words,  ‘ Something  is  wrong  in  Danda- 
Riljpuri.  In  the  fort  a number  of  men,  including  ten  or  twelve  of 
Kdsim  s band,  were  killed.  The  smoke  and  noise  made  it  hard  to 
tell  friend  from  foe,  but  KAsiin  raised  his  war-cry  and  the  two 
parties  of  assailants  joined  and  the  place  was  taken.  Kasim  followed 
up  his  success  by  gaining  six  or  seven  forts  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
JJanda-Kajpuri.  Six  forts  surrendered  after  one  or  two  days  but  the 
commandant  of  the  seventh  held  out  for  a week.  The  Abyssinians 
pushed  forward  their  approaches  and  kept  up  so  heavy  a fire  that 
the  commandant  was  forced  to  surrender.  Kasim  granted  quarter 
to  the  garrison  and  seven  hundred  persons  came  out.  He  made  the 
children  and  pretty  women  slaves,  and  forcibly  converted  them  to 
Islam  ; the  old  and  ugly  women  he  set  free,  and  the  men  he  put  to 
death.  According  to  Khafi  Khan  this  struck  such  terror  into  the 
hearts  of  Shivaji  and  his  followers  that  he  was  obliged  to  confine 
himself  to  securing  Raygad.  Kasim  sent  news  of  his  victory  to 
Prince  Muhammad  Muazzam,  governor  of  the  Deccan,  and  to  Khan 
Jahan.  Both  he  and  his  brother  Sidi  Khairiydt  had  their  rank 
raised  and  were  presented  with  robes  of  honour  ^ 

/.r"  “ 1707,  admirals 

1673.  o*  Moghal  fleet,  the  Sidis  were  at  constant  war  with  the 

Marathas,  sometimes  laying  waste  large  tracts  of  Maratha  territory, 
at  other  times  stripped  of  their  own  lands  and  with  difficulty  holding 
the  rock  of  Janjira.  In  1673,  Mr.  Aungier,  the  Deputy  Governor 
of  Bombay,  was  much  pressed  for  help  both  by  Shivaji  and  the 
Sidis.  But  by  maintaining  a strict  neutrality  he  gained  the 
confidence  of  both  parties.  Jn  the  same  year  the  Sidis’  fleet,  which 
had  spent  the  south-west  monsoon  (June -October)  at  Janjira,  and 
some  Moghal  frigates,  which  had  been  hauled  on  shore  at  Bonibay, 
put  to  sea,  and  cruizing  down  the  coast  took  many  Mard,tha 
trading  craft  and  some  vessels  of  war.^  Some  time  after  (10th 
October)  the  joint  Musalm&i  fleet  came  without  warning  into 
Bombay  harbour,  and,  keeping  to  the  bottom  of  the  bay, 
landed  in  the  Pen  and  Nagothna  rivers,  laid  waste  the  Maratha 
villages  from  which  the  English  drew  most  of  their  supplies,  and 
carried  oft’  many  of  the  people.  Later  on  the  Sidis  came  back 
and  again  laid  the  country  waste.  But  a Maratha  force  from  Rairi 
(Rdygad)  surprised  thein,  cut  some  hundreds  to  pieces,  and  forced 
the  rest  to  fly.  In  1674,  Shivaji  reduced  the  whole  coast  from 
Rajpuri  or  Janjira  to  Bfirdez  near  Goa.  In  April  the  Sidis’  fleet 
again  anchored  off  the  Bombay  harbour.  They  were  asked  to  leave, 
but,  instead  of  leaving,  many  boats  rowed  up  the  harbour,  and 


iRhAfi  Kh.ln  m Elliot  and  Dowson,  VII.  289,  292.  This  must  have  been 
Mu.lzzam’s  second  governorship  (1667-1672).  Elphinstone’s  History,  549,  M5. 

' Orme’s  Historical  Fragments,  38. 
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landing  at  Sion  drove  out  the  people  and  made  preparations  for 
passim*^  the  rains  there.  Troops  were  sent  from  Bombay  and  tlie 
Sidis  were  forced  to  retire.  Soon  after,  500  armed  men  attempted  to 
land  at  Mazgaon,  but  the  guns  of  the  fort  kept  them  oft.  It  was 
then  agreed  that  no  more  than  300  Sidis  should  ever  be  on  shore  at 
the  same  time,  and  that  they  should  have  no  arms  but  sword.s  and 
be  under  the  watch  of  guards  from  the  garrison.  This  permis.sion 
was  to  cease  if  they  attacked  the  KurMs,  that  is  the  south  coast  of 
Bombay  harbour.  In  September  the  fleet  sailed  to  Surat.  They 
left  Surat  in  the  beginning  of  1675,  continued  cruizing  along 
Shivdji’s  coasts  without  success,  and  returned  to  Surat  in  distre.ss. 

At  the  close  of  his  Afghan  war  (1675)  Aurangzeb  pressed  fresh 
operations  against  Shivaji.  The  Sidi  fleet  was  strengthened  and 
sent  down  the  coa.st  to  Vengurla  plundering  and  burning.  To  stop 
the  Sidis,  Shiv5ji  sent  squadrons  from  Gheria  and  Rajapur,  but  the 
Sidis  escaped  by  turning  in  to  relieve  Janjira  which  Shivaji  was 


besieging. 

In  1676  Sidi  Sambal,  who  commanded  the  Sidi  and  the  Mogh^ 
fleets,  quarrelled  with  Sidi  K^sim  the  governor  of  Janjira  and  with 
the  Moghals,  and,  fearing  to  go  to  Surat,  pressed  for  leave  to  pass  the 
stormy  season  in  Bombay  harbour.  Aungier  managed  to  reconcile 
Sidi  Sambal  and  the  governor  of  Surat.  But  Sidi  Sambal  s influence 
was  o-reatly  weakened  and  he  was  practically  supplanted  as  admiral 
of  the  Sidi  fleet  by  Sidi  Kasim  who  withdrew  from  Janjira.  Sidi 
Kasim,  who  was  respected  by  the  Bombay  Government,  was 
allowed  to  fix  his  abode  at  Mazgaon,  and  continued  there  till  Moro 
Pant  came  from  the  Deccan  with  10,000  men  to  renew  the  attack 
on  Janiira.  In  the  same  year,  with  the  Moghal  ships  and  what 
remained  of  his  own  fleet,  Sidi  Sambal  sailed  from  Surat  and  cruized 
alono-  Shivaii’s  coasts  burning  the  town  of  Jaitdpur,  thirty  miles 
south  of  Ratnagiri.  He  suffered  a check  at  Jaitapur,  and  returned 
to  Janiira  where  the  garrison,  strengthened  by  the  arnval  of  Kasim, 
had  destroyed  Moro  Pant’s  floating  batteries  and  forced  him  to 

retire  to  Raygad. 

In  1677,  under  orders  from  Delhi,  Sambal  promised  to  hand 
the  Mocrhai  fleet  to  Kasim  at  the  close  of  the  season.  Afterwards 
the  two  leaders  were  reconciled,  the  fleete  came  together  into 
Bombay  harbour,  and  both  Kasim  and  Sambal  took  up  their 
quarters  on  the  island.  While  in  Bombay,  Samba  crossed  to  the 
i»uth  shore  of  the  harbour,  seized  four  respected  Brahmans,  and 
confined  them  on  board  his  ship.  The  Maratha  governor  of 
Upper  Cheul  threatened  the  Bombay  Government  with  the  worst 
consequences  if  the  four  Brdhmans  were  not  set  free  The  Sidi  at 
fir.st  denied  that  he  had  the  prisoners,  but  at  length  admitted  it, 
and  the  Brahmans  were  set  free,  and  the  persons  who  had  aided 
Sambal  were  punished.  While  Hhey  were  in  Bombay  a fresh 
quarrel  between  Sambal  and  Kasim  ended  m a fray  in  which 
Leral  men  were  killed  on  both  sides.  The  Bombay  Government 
broucrht  about  a settlement,  arrangmg  that  Sambal  s family  who 
had  been  kept  by  Kasim  at  Janjira  should  be  restored  to  him, 
and  that  one  of  the  Moghal  ships  should  be  left  under  Sambal  s 
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conimand.  But  this  arrangement  did  not  satisfy  Sambal,  and 
binvdji  seems  to  have  persuaded  him  to  abandon  the  Mu-salmdu 
cause  and  enter  his  service. 

Kasim  hoisted  his  flag  as  admiral  of  both  fleets,  and  sailing  from 
Bombay  cruized  along  the  Konkan  coast,  landing  frequently  and 
wrcing  even  Brahmans  to  perform  menial  services.  In  1678 
Kasim  again  set  sail  for  Bombay,  anchored  in  the  harbour,  and 
p undered  the  Alibdg  coast,  Shivdji’s  generals  attempting  in  vain  to 
burn  his  ships.  In  1679  Shivaji  increa.sed  his  fleet  to  twenty-two 
two-mast  grabs  and  forty  gallivats.  As  Shivdji  found  that  he  could 
not  induce  the  Bombay  Government  to  prevent  the  Sidis  spendiim 
the  stormy  season  in  Bombay  harbour,  he  landed  troops  on 

landeri  or  Keiiery  island,  and,  in  spite  of  Portugue.se  and  Eno-lish 
remonstrances,  began  to  build  a fort.  Sidi  Kasim  cannonaded  the 
island  tor  several  days,  and,  while  negotiations  between  Shivdji  and 
the  British  were  m .progre.ss,  sent  boats  to  the  south  shore  of  the 
harbour,  and  laid  it  waste,  carrying  ofl*  many  prisoners.  In  1680 
Kasim  s fleet  anchored  at  Underi  or  Henery,  close  to  Khanderi, 
landed  men  and  cannon,  and  began  to  fortify  it.  The  Maratha 
admiral  attempted  to  prevent  him  but  was  defeated  and  severely 
wounded.  Soon  after  this,  in  spite  of  the  prote.sts  of  the  Bombay 
Government,  Kdsim  entered  Bombay  harbour,  with  his  whole 
fleet  and  sending  his  boats  to  the  Pen  river,  burned  many  villao-es 
and  carried  off  many  prisoners.  On  this  Shivaji  and  the  Eno-Ush 
came  to  an  agreement  that  the  Engli.sh  should  not  allow  the  Sidi  to 
pass  the  stormy  weather  in  the  harbour,  unless  he  promised  not 
to  ravage  the  Maratha  coast. 

On  Shivaji’s  death  in  1680  Sidi  Kasim  sent  his  small  ve.ssels  from 
Gnderi  or  Henery  into  Bombay  harbour,  and  started  with  the  larger 
vessels,  to  cruize  about  Danda-Eajpuri.  At  this  time  a nse 
in  the  rates  levied  on  English  goods  encouraged  the  Sidis  to 
suppose  that  the  Emperor  was  unfriendly  to  the  English.  Contrary 
to  their  agreement,  they  pillaged  the  south  shore  of  Bombay 
harbour  and  offered  the  captives  for  sale  in  Bombay.  The  Bombay 
council  protested,  but,  beyond  setting  free  as  many  of  the  prisoners 
as  they  could  get  hold  of,  they  took  no  steps  to  punish  the  Sidis. 
A days  later  (May  4)  at  Mazgaon,  in  a fray  between  the 
English  and  the  Sidis,  several  were  wounded  on  both  sides.  Next 
day  Sidi  Kasim  and  the  main  body  of  his  troops,  without 
compliment  or  warning,  came  so  close  to  the  fort  that  guns  were  flred 
on  his  ships,  but  they  were  finally  allowed  to  anchor  on  a promise 
that  fhey  would  not  attack  the  Maratha  coast.  Shortly  after 
Sambhaji  tried  to  burn  the  Sidis’  ships  and  landed  two  hundred 
men  on  Underi.  But  the  attempt  failed  and  mo.st  of  the  men  were 
killed  or  taken  prisoners.  Eighty  heads  Avere  brought  in  baskets 
to  Miizgaon,  and  Kasim  was  arranging  them  on  poles  aloim-  the  shore 
when  he  was  stopped  by  the  Bombay  Government. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  Kdsim’s  fleet  sailed  down  the  coast, 
intending  to  attack  Vengurla,  but  after  various  chases  and  fi<dits  he 
returned  in  1681  to  Bombay.  From  Bombay  he  sailed  to^Surat 
leaving  men  and  ships  both  at  Underi  and  at  Mazgaon.  From 
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Underi  the  Sidi  several  times  attacked  Bombay  boats  crossing  for 
supplies  to  the  Kolaba  coast.  Sambhaji  made  an  attack  on  Underi 
but  failed,  and  in  return  the  Sidi  boats  sailed  across  from  Bombay, 
ravaged  the  Kolaba  coast,  carried  oft'  some  of  the  chief  inhabitant, 
and,  though  several  of  them  were  Muhammadans,  took  them  to 
Underi,  and  beat  them  Avithout  pity  till  they  agreed  to  pay  a 
ransom  of  £1800  (Rs.  18,000).  The  English  at  Surat  complained  of 
this  bi'each  of  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  Sidi.  He  retorted  by 
demanding  the  value  of  the  Maratha  prisoners,  whom,  sixteen 
months  before,  the  Bombay  Government  had  prevented  him  from 
selling.  In  Surat  the  governor  encoumged  the  Sidis  to  beset  the 
English  factory,  and,  for  two  days,  the  factory  was  closed  and  four 
field  pieces  kept  loaded  at  the  gata  In  the  end  of  October  Sidi 
K4sim  appeared  oft'  Bombay  harbour,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
remonstrances  of  the  Bombay  Government,  attacked  all  vessels 
trading  Avith  Maratha  ports  ; he  even  Avent  so  far  as  to  seize  a vessel 
belonging  to  Bombay.  Then,  after  burning  a village  on  the  Kolaba 
coast,  liis  fleet  sailed  for  Cheul,  but  failed  in  their  attempt  on  the 
toAvn. 

In  1682  the  Maratha  general  Dadaji  Raghunath  Deshpdnde 
was  sent  to  besiege  Janjira,  Avith  the  promise  that  if  he  took  the 
fort  he  would  be  made  one  of  the  eight  chief  ofiicers  or  pradhdns. 
Later  on,  Sambhaji,  with  Sultan  Akbar  and  20,000  men,  joined  the 
besieging  force  from  Rd,ygad,  battered  the  island  for  thirty  days, 
levelled  its  fortifications,  and,  with  the  help  of  one  Khandoji  Farjud, 
organized  a plot  for  its  cession.  The  plot  was  discovered  and 
Khandoji  was  put  to  death.  And,  sheltered  by  a rock  in  the  middle 
of  the  island,  the  gari'ison,  under  Sidi  Khairiyat,  gallantly  continued 
the  defence  while  Sidi  Kasim  cleared  the  bay  of  Sambhdji’s  fleet. 
Sambhaji  then  attempted,  Avith  stones  and  fragments  of  rock,  to  fill 
the  channel,  which  Avas  eight  hundred  yards  broad  and  thirty 
deep,  but,  before  the  Avork  was  completed,  he  was  called  aAvay  to 
meet  a body  of  Moghal  horse. 

For  some  time  after  Sambhdji  left,  Sidi  KAsim  with  his  whole 
fleet  continued  to  watch  Janjira  In  April  he  sailed  to  Bombay, 
where  the  English,  afraid  of  the  Emperor’s  displeasure,  allowed 
him  to  anchor.  After  the  Sidis  came  they  had  some  fights  with 
Sambhdji's  boats,  in  which  the  Sidis  took  seA^eral  prizes  and 
ravaged  the  Mardtha  coast  outside  of  the  harbour,  killing  cows, 
carrying  off  women,  and  burning  villages.  They  even  passed  as 
far  inland  as  Mahad  in  Kolaba,  and  carried  off  the  wife  of  Dadaji, 
Sambhaji’s  general.  In  retaliation  Sambhaji  and  the  Portuguese 
stopped  all  supplies  to  Bombay.  After  Sambhaji  left  Rajpuri, 
Dadaji  Raghunath  gave  up  attempting  to  fill  the  channel  between 
Janjira  and  the  mainland.  When  Sidi  Kasim  sailed  for  Bombay, 
Dddaji  gathered  boats  and  made  an  attack  on  the  island,  but  Avas 
beaten  off  with  the  loss  of  two  hundred  men.  In  October  Sambhaji’s 
fleet  sailed  from  the  Nagothna  river  to  attack  the  Sidi,  whose 
fleet  was  at  anchor  off  Mazgaon.  As  the  Marathas  dreAv  near,  the 
Sidi  got  under  weigh  and  stood  up  the  harbour,  and  choosing  his 
position  lay  to  and  Avaited  the  attack.  The  Maratha  attack  was  led 
by  Sidi  Misri,  nepheAV  of  Sidi  Sambal,  who  had  gone  OA’-er  to  the 
B 653—56 
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Marathas  when  he  lost  the  command  of  the  Moghal  fleet.  Kasim 
commanded  the  Sidi  fleet  in  person,  and  though  he  had  only  fifteen . 
vessels  to  Sambhaji’s  thirty,  gained  a complete  victory.  Sidi  Misrii 
was  moi  tally  wounded,  and  his  own  and  three  other  vessels  wei’es 
taken.  Enraged  by  this  defeat  Sambhaji  threatened  to  fortify- 
Elephanta,  to  annoy  the  English  and  prevent  the  Sidi  vessels  fromi 
anchoring  at  Mazgaon  during  the  stormy  season.  But  this  scheme 
fell  through,  and,  in  its  stead,  he  suddenly  proposed  an  alliance  Avith 
the. English  against  the  Moghals  and  the  Sidis.  In  November  the 
Sidis  entered  the  Pen  river  and  carried  200  prisoners  to  Mazgaon, 
the  Bombay  Courrcil  expostulating  but  not  daring  to  resent. 

In  1683  the  Moghal  fleet  returned  to  Surat,  while  the  Sidi’s 
squadron  remained  in  Bombay  harbour.  During  this  time  they 
had  frequent  affrays  with  the  English,  in  one  of  which  two 
English  soldiers  were  cut  down,  and  in  another  two  or  three 
Sidis  were  wounded.^ 

Irr  1689,  on  the  rupture  with  the  Moghals  which  formed  pai’fc 
of  Sir  John  Child  s ambitious  scheme  for  increasing  the  power  of 
the  English,  boats  from  Bombay  captured  several  of  the  Sidi’s 
vessels  which  were  carrying  provisions  to  the  Moghal  army  at 
Danda-Rajpuri.  Sidi  Kdsim  wrote  several  civil  letters  to  the 
English  demanding  his  vessels.  As  he  received  no  redress,  on  the 
14th  of  February  he  landed  at  midnight  at  Sivri  on  the  east  of 
Bombay  island  with  twenty  thousand  men,  and,  on  the  following 
day,  took  the  fort  of  Mazgaon,  which  the  English  garrison  had 
deserted  with  such  foolish  haste  that  they  left  behind  them  eight 
or  nine  chests  of  treasure,  four  chests  of  arms,  fourteen  cannon, 
and  two  mortars.  The  Sidi  hoisted  his  flag  in  Md,zgaon  fort, 
made  it  his  head-quarters,  and  sent  a party  to  plunder  the  island. 
Two  companies  of  seventy  men  each,  with  several  gentlemen 
volunteers,  were  sent  from  Bombay  castle  to  di'ive  the  Sidis  from 
Mdzgaon  ; but  the  attempt  proved  a complete  failure.  The  Sidis . 
were  now  masters  of  nearly  the  whole  island.  Batteries  were  raised 
against  Bombay  Castle  and  the  garrison  was  greatly  harassed.  Two 
factors  were  sent  to  the  Emperor,  and  with  much  difficulty  were 
admitted  to  an  audience.  Among  other  requests,  they  asked  that 
the  charter  which  had  been  forfeited  should  be  renewed,  and  that 
the  Sidi  should  be  ordered  to  leave  Bombay.  The  charter  was 
renewed,  and,  when  certain  conditions  had  been  fulfilled  by  the 
English,  the  Sidis  were  ordered  to  leave  Bombay,  but  this  did  not 
take  place  till  June  1690. ^ In  1690  Sidi  Kasim  helped  the  Moghal 
army  under  Yiatikad  Khdn  to  take  the  important  fortress  of 
Rdygad  in  Kolaba,  and  was  rewarded  by  the  grant  of  the  Ratnd,giri 
districts  of  Anjanvel  and  Sindhudurg.  In  1696,  Sidi  Khairiydt,  the 
governor  of  Janjira  died. 

In  1707,  on  the  death  of  Sidi  Kdsim,  the  unanimous  decision  of 
the  Sidis  appointed  as  his  successor  Sirul  Khdn  the  commandant  of 
the  island  fort  of  Padamdurg  or  Kansa-Killa  about  two  miles  noi’th- 


* The  details  of  the  events  between  1672  and  1683  are  from  Orine’s  Historical 
Fragments,  38-120. 

=<  Hamilton’s  New  Account,  I.  220-228,  and  Ovington’s  Voyage  to  Surat,  151. 
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west  of  Janjira  In  1713,  Balaji  Vishvan^th  Peshwa,  on  behalf  of 
Shahu,  entered  into  a treaty  with  Kanhoji  Angria,the  chief  of  Kolaba, 
with  the  object  of  destroying  the  power  of  the  Portuguese  and  of  the 
Sidis.  The  Sidis’  territory  was  invaded  and  Sirul  Khan  forced  to 
tender  his  submission.  A treaty  was  (1714)  concluded  promising 
mutual  forbearance  and  the  equitable  adjustment  of  rights  and 
claims.  In  1732,  the  Peshwa  Bajirav  planned  an  expedition 
against  the  island  of  Janjira;  but  he  was  called  away,  and,  in  the 
hands  of  his  brother,  the  expedition  proved  a failure.  Sirul 
Khdn  not  only  defended  his  possessions,  but  took  the  offensive 
and  caused  much  loss  in  Shdhu’s  districts.  Accordingly  the  Mard,thds 
entered  into  a secret  treaty  with  Yakub  Khan,  a converted  Koli, 
one  of  the  best  of  the  Sidi’s  officers.^  On  condition  of  deserting  his 
master’s  cause,  Yakub  was  to  receive  the  command  of  the  Maratha 
fleet,  almost  the  whole  of  the  Sidi’s  possessions,  and  two  per  cent  of 
the  revenue  of  the  lower  Konkan  from  Pen  to  Kolhapur.  His  brother 
was  to  be  appointed  second  in  command  at  Raygad,  and  in  case  of 
success  £1 0,000  (Rs.  1,00,000)  were  to  be  distributed  among  the  troops 
and  crews.  To  aid  this  scheme,  in  1733,  a force  was  sent  into  the 
Konkan.  But  the  intrigues  failed,  and,  in  the  war  that  followed, 
though  the  Sidi’s  fleet  was^  seized  at  Rajpuri  by  the  combined 
efforts  of  the  Peshwa  and  Angria,  little  impression  was  made  on 
Janjira,  and  once  more  the  Marathas  withdrew  baffled. 

In  spite  of  the  failure  of  this  attempt  to  take  Janjira  the  Sidi’s 
power  at  sea  was  on  the  decline.  Their  fleet  had  shown  itself  no 
match  for  the  Maratha  fleet,  and  they  were  now,  by  their  own 
confession,  unable  to  protect  the  shipping  of  Surat.^  At  the  same 
time  the  Court  of  Delhi  had  ceased  to  have  any  power  in  Surat. 
Tegbakt  Khan,  who  was  now  the  independent  ruler  of  the  city  and 
castle,  had  owed  much  of  his  success  in  the  recent  troubles  to 
English  money  and  munitions  of  war.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  English  endeavoured  to  obtain  from  Tegbakt  Khdn  the  position 
and  revenues  of  admirals  of  Surat.  As  the  Sidi  was  their  ally,  and 
an  ally  whom  in  the  growing  power  of  the  Marathas  they  could 
ill  afford  to  offend,  the  English  were  unwilling  to  attempt  to  gain 
the  position  of  admirals  by  force.  They  had  to  content  themselves 
with  granting  passes  to  traders,  with  making  an  expedition  against 
the  Koli  pirates  of  Sultdnpur  in  Kathiawar,  and  with  using 
every  effort  to  induce  the  governor  of  Surat  to  transfer  the  fleet 
subsidy  from  the  Sidi  to  them.^  Tegbakt  Khan  at  first  was 
anxious  to  please  the  English.  But  when  his  power  was  firmly 
established  his  tone  by  degrees  changed.  The  Marathas  now  enjoyed 
almost  all  the  revenue  of  the  country  round  Surat  and  Tegbakt 
Khan  found  himself  badly  off  for  money.  He  saw  that  so  long  as 
the  admiral  w^as  weak,  he  could  keep  a large  share  of  the  subsidy 
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* Ydkiib,  who  was  familiarly  known  as  Shaikji,  had  the  entire  confidence  of  the 
Sidi.  He  was  a descendant  of  one  of  the  Koli  chiefs  of  the  Konkan  and  was 
hereditary  patil  of  Gohdgad.  He  was  taken  prisoner  as  a child  and  bred^  a 
Musalmdn.  He  early  distinguished  himself,  and,  on  getting  command  of  a ship, 
became  celebrated  for  his  stratagem  and  bravery. 

3 Bombay  Quarterly  Review,  IV.  192.  « Bombay  Quarterly  Review,  IV,  188. 
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for  his  own  use,  but  that,  if  the  English  were  appointed  to  the 
charge  of  the  fleet  their  power  at  sea  would  force  him  to  pay  them 
the  full  stipend.  Influenced  by  these  motives  Teghakt  Khdn,  after 
long  negotiations,  refused  to  favour  the  English  claims.^  This 
change  in  the  governor  s conduct  was  accompanied  by  so  many  acts 
of  oppression  that  the  English  left  Surat  and  remained  on  board 
their  ships  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tapti.  A Sidi  fleet  was  sent  to  act 
against  them,  but  they  repulsed  the  fleet  and  blockaded  the  river. 
The  blockade  caused  such  distress  in  Surat  that  Tegbakt  Khdn 
was  forced  to  redress  the  English  grievances.  The  English  did  not 
press  their  claim  to  be  made  admirals  of  Surat,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  year  (6th  December  1733)  concluded  an  offensive  and  defensive 
alliance  with  the  Janjira  Sidis. 

When  free  from  the  English  claims  Tegbakt  Khdn  attempted 
to  take  advantage  of  the  Sidi’s  weakness  by  keeping  to  himself 
the  whole  ^ of  the  fleet  subsidy.  Failing  in  his  efforts  to  obtain 
a share  of  the  subsidy  by  peaceful  means,  the  Sidi  collected 
a fleet  and  seized  several  ships  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tapti. 
The  English  were  called  to  mediate,  and,  in  August  1735,  Tegbakt 
Khdn  engaged  to  pay  the  Sidi  £24,000  (Rs.  2,40,000)  for  arrears  of 
subsidy  and  £15,000  (Rs.  1,50,000)  for  the  cun-ent  year.  But  the 
governor  failed  to  perform  his  engagement,  and  Ma.sud,  the  Sidi’s 
agent  at  Surat,  again  interrupted  trade,  and  raised  his  demands  to 
£90,000  (Rs.  9,00,000).  A second  time  the  governor  craved  the 
assistance  of  the  English,  but  this  time  they  refused  to  interfere. 
The  governor  was  left  to  make  his  own  ari’angements,  and,  after 
some  concessions,  in  February  1736,  he  succeeded  in  inducing  the 
Sidi  to  restore  all  the  ships  he  had  taken.^ 

In  1734,  on  the  death  of  Sidi  Sii-ul  Khan,  Sidi  Abdulah  the  eldest 
of  his  sons,  was  murdered  by  his  youngest  brother^  who  usui’ped 
the  govei'nment  to  the  prejudice  of  Sidi  Reheman,  an  elder  brother, 
who  was  absent  from  Janjira.  Y^kub  Khan,  the  Janjira  captain 
with  whom  the  Marathds  had  entered  into  a secret  treaty  in  1732, 
.espoused  the  cause  of  Sidi  Reheman  and  called  on  Shahu  for  support. 
Shahu  sent  troops  and  Yakub  Khan  acted  with  such  vigour  that 
Raygdd  was  gained,  Tala  and  Gosala  reduced,  and  the  Sidi 
troops  defeated  with  the  loss  of  their  general  and  piu’sued  to 
Danda-R5jpuri.  Batteries  Avere  raised  against  Janjira,  Avhile 
Manaji  Angria  assailed  it  fi'om  the  sea,  and,  though  once  more  the 
Marathas  failed  to  reduce  the  island,  the  Sidis  w^ex'e  forced  to 
recognize  the  claims  of  Sidi  Reheman  and  cede  to  the  Mardthds 


> The  negotiations  lasted  from  June  7th  to  July  31st  1733.  Bombay  Quarterly  I 
Review,  IV.  193.  / h:  / r 

* On  this  occasion  the  goA’cmor,  in  lieu  of  the  original  subsidy,  assigned  the  Sidi  | 

one-third  of  the  customs  by  sea  and  land  ; one-third  of  the  proceeds  of  the  mint;  i 
an  allotment  from  cotton  and  other  funds  ; the  revenue  of  the  Balsar  division  ; • 

certain  dues  from  Bhilvnagar  in  KathiAwAr  ; and  one-third  share  of  the  tolls  in  I 
grain.  Surat  Diary  from  March  1735  to  February  1736  ; Consultation  Book  of  th«  [ 
Bombay  Government,  23rd  April  and  20th  August  1735.  | 

* According  to  Janjira  records,  Sidi  AbdulAh  was  murdered  by  Sidi  Sambal,  a slave  j 
of  Sidi  Sirul.  Sambal  ruled  for  two  years  and  in  1736  was  murdered  by  three  slaves,  | 
Sidi  Sallam,  Sidi  Faraz,  and  Sidi  Syad,  who  placed  Sidi  Reheman  on  the  throne. 
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the  forts  of  Rdygad,  Tala,  Gosdla,  Avchitgad,  and  Birvddi,  together 
with  half  the  revenue  of  the  Sidi’s  dominions^  After  three  years 
Sidi  Reheinan  was  removed  from  power  (1739)  and  his  brother  Sidi 
Hasan  appointed  in  his  place. 

A few  years  later  the  rivalry  between  Angria  and  the 
Peshwa  caused  a certain  friendliness  between  the  Sidis  and  the 
Peshwa.  In  1744,  to  prevent  Angria  from  taking  possession  of  the 
fort  of  Madgad  about  twelve  miles  south  of  Janjira,  the  Sidi  left  it 
under  the  charge  of  the  Peshwa  and  made  an  assignment  for  its 
support.  On  the  death  of  Sidi  Hasan  in  1745,  the  chief  ship  of 
Janjira  was  for  a time  usurped  by  one  Syed  Alldna,  but  was  recovered 
in  the  following  year  by  the  rightful  heir  Sidi  Ibrahim  Khdn. 

In  the  faction  fights  which  raged  in  Surat,  after  Tegbakt  Kh4n’s 
death  in  1746,  the  English  and  the  Sidi  took  different  sides.  Mia 
Achan,  the  friend  of  the  English,  was  at  first  successful,  and  in  1748 
secured  both  the  government  of  the  city  and  the  command  of  the  castle. 
But  in  1751  his  rivals  Safdar  Khd,n  and  his  son  Wakhan  Khan, 
who  had  the  support  of  the  Sidi  and  of  the  Dutch,  by  the  promise 
of  half  the  revenues  of  the  city,  won  Damdji  G^ikwar  to  their  side. 
Mia  Achan  was  forced  to  give  up  the  government  of  the  city  and 
retire  to  the  castle.  This  command,  also,  he  soon  lost.  Some  ships 
of  the  Sidi  reached  Surat  just  before  the  burst  of  the  rainy  season, 
and,  under  the  plea  of  stress  of  weather,  remained  in  the  Tdpti 
until  their  commander  Sidi  Masud,  a man  of  great  ability,  found  an 
opportunity  of  seizing  the  castle.  On  losing  the  castle  Mia  Achan 
retired  to  Bombay.^ 

On  learning  of  the  defeat  of  their  faction  at  Surat,  the  English,  and 
the  Peshwa  who  was  jealous  of  the  Gaik  war’s  success,  joined  in  a scheme 
for  ousting  Safdar  Khan  and  Sidi  Masud  and  sharing  the  command 
of  the  city.  The  English  engaged  to  equip  a fieet  and  attack  Surat 
from  the  river,  while  the  Peshwa  sent  an  army  to  act  on  the  land  side. 
But  soon  after  this  agreement,  the  Gdikwar  removed  the  Peshwa’s 
jealousy  by  promising  to  give  him  one  half  of  his  share  of  the  Surat 
revenues.  The  Peshwa’s  army  was  recalled  and  the  English  fieet 
was  forced  to  retire  to  Bombay.  In  consequence  of  this  English 
interests  at  Surat  sufiered.  Their  gardens  and  cattle  were  taken 
from  them,  the  factors  were  imprisoned,  and,  under  the  influence  of 
the  Dutch,  the  head  factor  was  forced  to  sign  (November  1751)  a 
treaty  with  the  governor  and  Sidi  Masud,  agreeing  to  send  from 
Surat  all  the  soldiers  in  the  Company’s  service,  European  as  well  as 
Indian.^  This  treaty  was  repudiated  by  the  Bombay  Government, 


^ The  partition  treaty  of  the  Sidi’s  territory  is  given  in  full  in  Jervis’  Konkan, 
131  - 136.  Of  the  Sidi’s  territories  the  mahdls  of  Mdmle  and  Tala,  the  pargands  of 
GosAla  and  BirvAdi,  the  tappds  of  Godegaon  and  Nizdmpur,  and  half  the  tajtpa  of 
Govdle  having  24^  villages  were  ceded  to  the  IMardthAs.  The  territory  that 
remained  with  the  Sidi  was  the  pargands  of  Ndndgaon,  Shrivardhan,  Diva,  and 
Mhasla,  the  tappa  of  Mdndla,  and  the  24^  villages  of  Govdle.  To  these  the  Poona 
records  add,  that  the  Sidi  gave  up  all  claim  to  share  in  the  revenue  of  Ndgothna, 
Ashtami  (Roha),  Pdli,  Asriddharne,  and  Antora.  The  date  of  the  treaty  is  doubtful. 
Grant  Dulf  (232)  gives  1735;  Jervis  in  one  passage  (108)  gives  1736,  and  in  another 
(131)  1732  ; the  Poona  records  give  1736, 

» Stavorinus’  Voyages,  III.  52.  ^ Aitchison’s  Treaties,  IV.  485-487. 
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and  in  its  place,  in  1752,  a fresh  set  of  articles  was  drawn  up,  under 
which  their  property  was  to  be  restored,  and  the  English  paid  a sum 
of  £20,000  (Rs.  2,00,000)  for  the  expense  they  had  incurred  in  the 
struggles  and  the  loss  sustained  at  their  custom-house. 


During  the  four  following  years  (1752-1756)  Sidi  Masud,  while 
continuing  on  friendly  terms  with  Safdar  Khan,  the  governor  of  the 
city,  and  the  Dutch,  drew  into  his  own  hands  the  entire  management 
of  the  city.  In  1756  Sidi  Masud  died  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Ahmad  Khdn.  As  Ahmad  Khdn  was  a youth  who  had  none  of  his 
father’s  power  Surat  was  again  disturbed  by  factions.  The  Sidi  and 
the  Dutch  favoured  one  Ali  Nawdz  Khdn  the  rival  of  their  old  ally 
Safdar  Khan.  And  in  retaliation  Safdar  Khan  adopted  one  Faris 
Khan  as  his  heir  and  turned  for  help  to  the  English  offering  them 
the  post  of  admiral  if  they  would  di'ive  the  Sidi  from  the  castle. 
This  offer  was  not  accepted.  In  January  1758  Safdar  Khdn  died, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  claims  of  FAris  Khdn,  was  succeeded  byAliNawdz 
Khan,  the  ally  of  the  Sidi  and  of  the  Dutch.  On  the  accession  of 
Ali  Nawdz  Khdn,  the  supporters  of  Fdris  Khan  proposed  to  the 
English  chief  that  Fd.ris  Klnln  should  be  appointed  governor  of  the 
city,  and  that  the  English  should  undertake  the  command  of  the 
castle  and  of  the  fleet.  If  the  English  agreed,  the  supporters  of  Fd,ris 
Khd.n  guaranteed  five  yearly  payments  of  £20,000  (Rs.  2,00,000). 
The  English  were  willing ; but  the  treaty  was  never  concluded 
as  the  Peshwa  was  jealous  of  this  increase  of  English  jjower  and 
threatened  to  attack  Bassein  and  Bombay.^ 

Meanwhile,  befoi’e  the  end  of  1758,  Mia  Achan,  who  since  his  loss 
of  the  command  of  the  castle  in  1751  had  been  living  in  Bombay, 
I’etuimed  to  Surat,  and,  in  December  partly  through  his  own  influence, 
partly  through  Sidi  Ahmad’s  support,  expelled  Ali  Nawdz  Khdn 
from  the  government  of  the  city  and  established  himself  in  his  place. 
Sidi  Ahmad  was  now  all-powerful  in  Surat,  and  left  to  Mia  Achan  not 
so  much  as  the  nomination  of  his  own  officers.  Mia  Achan  resented 
this  interference  and  a feeling  of  distrust  sprang  up  between  him 
and  the  Sidi.  As  the  government  of  the  city  was  bad,  and  as  there  was 
the  risk  that  the  Marathd,s  might  step  in,  the  Surat  traders  petitioned 
the  English  chief  to  take  command  of  the  castle  and  fleet.  Trusting 
to  this  feeling  in  their  favour,  and  sti'engthened  by  the  presence  of 
a squadron  of  men-of-war  and  by  the  great  ability  of  Mr.  Spencer 
their  chief  at  Surat,  the  Bombay  Government  determined  to  make 
an  attempt  to  oust  Sidi  Ahmad  from  the  command  of  the  castle  and 
the  fleet.  To  prevent  the  Mard-thAs  from  taking  part  in  the  struggle, 
the  Bombay  Government  induced  them  to  agree,  that,  on  account  of 
the  ruin  to  trade  caused  by  his  command  of  the  castle,  the  Sidi 
should  be  turned  out  of  Surat ; that  the  English  should  take 
possession  and  have  the  sole  command  of  the  Surat  castle  ; that  the 
fleet  subsidy  or  tanka  should  be  divided  into  thi-ee  shares,  one  for 


* Grant  DuflF,  302,  303,  The  immediate  gi'ounds  for  the  English  expedition  against 
Surat  were,  that  the  Sidi’s  people  had  (1758)  insulted  some  Englishmen  and  refused 
redress,  and  that  the  Sidi  had  proved  himself  unfit  for  his  post  as  admiral,  being 
unable  to  hold  his  own  against  the  Mariltha  fleet,  Select  Committee,  Nawdb  of 
Surat’s  Treaty  Bill,  10-11. 
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the  English,  one  for  the  Peshwa,  and  one  for  the  Surat  Nawdb  ; and, 
that  the  Marath^s  should  not  take  part  in  any  quarrels  or  disputes 
that  might  arise  in  Surat. 

On  the  15th  of  February  1759,  a body  of  land  forces  consisting  of 
800  Europeans,  1500  Native  Infantry,  and  a detachment  of  Roj^al 
Artillery,  arrived  off  the  mouth  of  the  Tapti.  Captain  Maitland  of 
the  Royal  Artillery  was  in  charge  of  the  land  force,  and  Captain 
Watson  of  the  Company’s  Marine  was  in  command  of  the  armed 
vessels.  The  troops  landed  near  Domas  and  dislodged  a party  of 
Sidis  who  held  the  French  garden  to  the  west  of  the  outer  wall  of 
the  city.  The  outer  walls  were  battered  but  with  little  effect,  till  a 
joint  attack  from  the  land  side  and  from  the  river  was  organized  on 
the  Sidi’s  garden,  just  within  the  north  end  of  the  outer  wall.  Boats 
were  landed  and  the  Sidis  driven  inside  of  the  inner  wall.  The 
inner  line  of  fortifications  and  the  castle  had  still  to  be  taken.  But 
a very  bi'isk  cannonade  for  about  twenty  hours,  aided  it  is  said  by 
the  connivance  of  the  Dutch  chief  and  of  one  of  the  Sidi’s  officers, 
brought  the  besieged  to  terms.  It  was  proposed  to  Mia  Achan  and 
his  party  to  continue  Mia  Achan  as  governor  of  the  city,  on 
condition  that  Faris  Khan  was  made  deputy  governor,  and  that  the 
English  were  put  in  possession  of  the  castle  and  of  the  fleet  subsidy. 
Mia  Achan  accepted  these  terms,  and,  on  the  4th  of  March  1759,  the 
agreement  was  concluded.  Upon  this  Mia  Achan  opened  the  Mecca 
gate  in  the  inner  wall,  and,  theSidi,  judging  further  resistance  useless, 
agreed  to  give  up  the  castle.  His  people  were  allowed  to  march  out 
with  their  arms  and  accoutrements,  and  to  take  away  all  valuable 
effects  including  the  furniture  of  their  houses.^ 

In  the  same  year  (1759)  in  which  they  lost  command  of  Surat 
castle,  the  Janjira  government  obtained  possession  of  Jdfarabad  on 
the  south  coast  of  Kathiawar.  The  connection  between  the  Sidis 
of  Janjira  and  Jafarabad  arose  in  the  following  way.  In  1731  Turk 
patel  and  certain  other  Koli  landowners  of  Jdfarabad  committed  a 
robbery  or  piracy  near  Surat.  They  were  seized  by  Sidi  Hilol  who 
was  then  protecting  the  shipping  of  Surat,  and,  as  they  had  nothing  to 
pay  as  ransom,  they  offered  the  port  of  Jafarabad.  Sidi  Hilol  went 
to  Jdfarabad  and  obtained  the  village  by  a written  agreement.  In 
1749  a fort  was  built  and  an  agent  and  captain  appointed.  In  1759 
some  disputes  arose  at  Jafarabad,  and,  through  the  intervention  of 
the  English,  who  were  anxious  to  keep  the  Sidi  as  an  ally  and  to 
make  up  to  him  for  the  loss  of  Surat  castle,  it  was  decided  to  appoint 
Sidi  Hilol  manager  ov  faujddr  of  Jafarabad  under  the  orders  of  the 
Janjira  government.  In  return  for  their  help,  the  Sidi  engaged  to 
supply  Bombay  with  live  cattle,  an  important  matter  for  the 
English,  as  the  overthrow  of  the  Portuguese  and  the  establishment 
of  Maratha  power  had  closed  all  other  Konkan  markets.^ 

In  1760,  after  a friendship  of  twenty-five  years,  a rupture  took 
place  between  the  Sidis  and  theMarathas.  Ramfiji  Pant, the  Mardtha 
governor  of  the  Konkan,  assisted  by  a Portuguese  corps,  took  the 
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1 Details  of  the  siege  and  capture  of  Surat  ^re  given  in  Bombay  Gazetteer,  II.  126-127. 
* Details  of  the  treaty  are  given  in  Aitchison^s  Treaties,  IV.  (1876),  163, 165, 
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territory  left  to  the  Sidi  by  the  treaty  of  1736,  and  attacked  and 
besieged  Janjira  islandd  Janjira  was  saved  by  the  English,  who 
einboldened  by  the  rum  of  the  Marathds  at  Pdnipat  (7th  January 
761)  hoisted  the  British  flag  at  Janjira,  and  compelled  the  Marathds 
to  respect  it.  In  a treaty  concluded  in  September  of  the  same 
year,  they  procured  the  Sidis  the  promise  that  their  country  should 
not  again  be  molested  and  that  the  territory  taken  from  them 
by  Ramdji  Pant  should  be  restored.^  In  1762,  Sidi  Ibrdhim  was 
murdered  by  his  slave  Yakut  who  usurped  the  chiefship  to  the 
prejudice  oi  Abdul  Rahim,  the  nearest  heir,  and  ruled  as  Sidi  Y^kut 
Sanni  The  British  Government  tried  to  arbitrate  between 
Yd,kut  and  Abdul  Rahim,  but  Abdul  Rahim  was  secretly  aided  by 
the  Marathds,  and  would  yield  nothing  of  his  claim.  A British  force 
enforce  a settlement  and  Abdul  Rahim  fled  to  Poona, 
f attempt  was  made  to  effect  a compromise,  but  this 

also  lailed.  In  1772,  as  it  was  feared  that  the  Peshwa  might  support 
Abdul  Rahim,  it  was  arranged  that  Abdul  Rahim  should  be  put  in 
possession  ot  Danda-Rajpuri  in  subordination  to  Sidi  Ydkut,  who 
^so  promised  him  the  succession  to  Janjira  at  his  death.^  Sidi 
Ydkut  died  shortly  after  this  agreement,  and  Abdul  Rahim  succeeded 
him  and  continued  to  rule  till  his  death  in  1784.“  On  Abdul  Rahim’s 
death,  bidi  Johar,  the  commandant  of  Janjira,  seized  the  chiefship 
to  the  exclusion  of  Abdul  Rahim’s  eldest  son  Abdul  Karim  KUn 
commonly  called  Balu  Mia.^  Balu  Mia  fled  to  Poona  and  his  cause 
was  strongly  supported  by  Ndna  Phadnavis,  who  Avas  anxious  by  any 
means  to  gain  the  island  of  Janjira.  Johar  appealed  to  the  English 
to  settle  the  dispute,  declaring  that  he  would  fight  so  long  as  he  had 
one  man  left  and  the  rock  of  Janjira  remained.  Eftorts  were  made 
to  prevent  the  outbreak  of  war,  and,  in  1791  (6th  June),  on  making 
over  his  claims  on  Janjira  to  the  Peshwa,  Balu  Mia®  was  guaranteed 
a tract  of  land  near  Surat,  yielding  about  £7500  (Rs.  75,000)  a year.^ 
The  Peshwa  does  not  seem  to  have  been  able  to  establish  his 
influence  in  Janjira,  and  the  state  remained  A^irtualR’^  independent,  at 
least  in  its  internal  administration.  Sidi  J ohar  ruled  for  six  years 
(1784-1789),  and  was  succeeded  by  Sidi  Ibrahim  otherwise  known 
as  Dh^kle  Baba.  He  ruled  till  1792,  when  his  slave  Sidi  Jumrud 
Khdn  threw  Ibrahim  into  prison,  where  he  remained  till  Jumrud’s 


^ Colonel  Etheridge’s  Report,  based  on  Poona  records,  shows  that  from  1757  to  1760 
the  mahdls  belonging  to  the  Sidi  were  in  possession  of  the  Peshwa.  Aitchison’s 
Treaties,  V.  20. 

2 Aitchison’s  Treaties,  V.  20.  The  Sidi  afterwards  took  improper  advantage  of 
the  protection  afforded  by  committing  several  acts  of  violence  in  the  MarAtha 
territory,  of  which  the  English  were  obliged  to  mark  their  disapprobation  in  the 
strongest  manner.  Grant  Duff,  324. 

» Details  are  given  in  Aitchison’s  Treaties,  IV.  (1876),  332-33. 

« After  fruitless  efforts  to  take  Janjira,  Abdul  Rahim  entered  the  fortress  as  a 
disciple  of  Sidi  Ydkut,  who  was  well  versed  in  the  Kurdn.  Abdul  Rahim  is  said  to 
have  murdered  his  preceptor.  Janjira  State  Records. 

“ Sidi  Ydkut  had  made  a will  bequeathing  the  state  to  the  second  son  of  Abdul 
Rahim  under  the  guardianship  of  his  friend  Sidi  Johar.  Grant  Duffs  Warathds. 
o07. 

« Bdlu  Mia  was  the  founder  of  the  Sachin  Nawdbs.  Details  are  riven  in  Bombay 
Gazetteer,  VI.  260. 

^ The  terms  of  the  engagement  are  giveh  in  Aitchison’s  Treaties,  IV.  (1876),  334,  335. 
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death  in  1804.  After  Jumrud’s  death  Ibrdhim  was  restored  to  the 
chiefship  and  continued  to  rule  till  his  death  in  1826.  He  is 
described  as  very  fair  for  an  Asiatic,  a mild  and  kind  ruler,  and 
hospitable  to  strangers.^  During  his  chiefship  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Konkan  passed  (1803-  1817)  from  the  Peshwa  to  the  English. 
The  English  avoided  interference  with  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
Sidis.  Sidi  Ibrahim  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Sidi  Muhammad.  In 
1834  the  British  Government  declared  Janjira  to  be  subject  to  the 
British  power,  and,  in  virtue  of  its  supremacy,  abolished  the  Janjira 
mint  which  issued  a debased  coinage.  In  1848  Sidi  Muhammad 
abdicated  the  throne  in  favour  of  his  son  Sidi  Ibrahim  Khd,n  the 
father  of  the  present  Nawab. 

For  many  5’'ears,  though  so  close  to  Bombay,  little  was  known 
of  Janjira.  The  chief  showed  much  dislike  to  correspond  with 
the  Bombay  Government.  The  country  was  believed  to  be  covered 
with  malarious  forests  infested  with  tigers,  and  to  be  sparsely 
inhabited  by  a fever-stricken  and  oppressed  people.  Crime  of  every 
kind  was  imputed  to  Sidi  officials,  to  the  Nawfib  himself,  and  to  his 
relations.  Even  for  trivial  offences  the  common  punishment  was 
mutilation.  No  European’s  life  was  safe.  The  crew  of  an  English 
ship  landing  at  Janjira  were  stoned.  In  1855,  an  abduction  and 
murder  and  the  carrying  away  of  a merchant  from  British  territory, 
compelled  the  Bombay  Government  to  fine  the  Nawab  and  interpose 
in  the  government  of  the  country.^  The  rights  and  privileges  of 
the  sarddrs,  who  originally  were  consulted  in  state  affairs  and  had 
a share  in  the  administration,  had  been  disregarded  by  the  Nawab 
and  his  predecessor.  In  1867  so  bitter  were  the  quarrels  between 
the  chief  and  the  Sidi  sarddrs,  that  the  Bombay  Government  urged 
the  chief  to  provide  an  independent  court  to  try  serious  offences. 
Two  years  later  (1869),  the  Nawab  was  deprived  of  criminal  juris- 
diction, and  a resident  British  officer  with  limited  judicial  powers 
was  appointed  to  the  political  charge  of  the  state.  Civil  and  revenue 
jurisdiction  were  left  in  the  hands  of  the  chief,  but  he  was  bound 
to  communicate  with  Government  through  the  political  officer  and 
to  follow  his  advice. 

In  1870  the  Nawab  went  to  Bombay  to  pay  his  respects  to  His 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  and  stayed  in  Bombay  in 
the  hope  of  regaining  his  lost  authority.  During  his  absence  the 
administration  of  civil  justice  fell  into  disorder,  and  irregularities  in 
collecting  revenue  occasioned  many  disputes.  The  sarddrs  indignant 
at  the  Nawab’s  prolonged  absence,  at  his  extravagance,  at  his 
partiality  for  Hindus,  and  at  the  violation  of  their  privileges,  broke 
into  rebellion,  seized  the  fort  of  Janjira,  and  placed  Sidi  Ahmad  Khan 
the  eldest  legitimate  son  of  the  Nawab  on  the  state  cushion, justifying 
their  conduct  by  their  right  to  depose  a chief  for  neglect  and 
incompetence.  In  response  to  an  appeal  from  the  Nawab,  the  Bombay 
Government  sent  the  late  Mr.  Havelock  of  the  Bombay  Civil  Service 
j to  Janjira  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  revolt.  Mr.  Havelock  decided 


^ Clunes’  Itinerary,  24. 

^ Mr.  A,  T.  Crawford’s  Administration  Report  for  1875. 
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that  the  pretensions  of  the  sarddrs  were  groundless,  but  that  they 
and  the  other  subjects  of  the  Naw^b  had  great  cause  of  complaint. 
It  was  accordingly  decided  to  restore  the  Nawab  on  his  complying; 
with  the  terms  of  an  agreement,  by  which  he  undertook  to  reform  the  • 
administration,  to  be  guided  by  the  advice  of  the  British  Government, 
to  appoint  a proper  police,  and  to  fiame  a code  of  revenue  laws.* 
The  Collector  of  the  neighbouring  district  of  Kolaba  was  made 
Political  Agent  and  the  resident  officer  his  assistant.  Under  the 
new  system  the  sarddrs  continued  to  urge  their  original  claims.  But 
the  Naw4b  refused  the  title  and  station  of  sarddrs  even  to  his  OAvn 
family,andtreatedthem  asmembersof  the  fortgai’rison  whom  he  could 
dismiss  at  his  pleasure.  In  1872  Mr.  Salmon,  then  Political  Agent, 
inquired  into  the  claims  of  the  sarddrs.  He  decided  that  most  high 
offices  in  the  state  had  been  usually  held  by  sarddrs  chosen  from 
time  to  time  by  the  Nawab  and  paid  by  salaries,  and  that  sarddrs 
who  did  not  hold  office  were,  by  custom,  entitled  to  allowances.  In 
1872  the  Nawab  attended  Lord  Northbrook’s  Darbar  in  Bombay, 
but  was  mortified  to  find  he  was  placed  below  the  chief  of  Sachin. 
In  1873  the  sarddrs  were  induced  to  submit  to  the  Nawdb.  They 
apologised  for  their  conduct  in  deposing  him,  and  begged  that  their 
lands  and  allowances  might  be  continued  according  to  the  Nawfib’s 
pleasure.  In  the  same  year  the  Prabhu  favourites,  who  were  reported 
to  have  exercised  so  evil  an  iiifiuence  on  the  Nawfib,  were  prohibited 
from  holding  any  appointments.  In  1875  the  Nawfib  again  went 
to  Bombay  to  pay  his  respects  to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  was  much  pleased  by  the  Prince’s  kind  and  courteous 
reception.  Hi  1876  the  Nawab  relinquished  his  monopoly  on  the 
sale  of  tobacco,  abolished  the  tax  on  persons  leaving  the  state  by  sea, 
and  arranged  that  a steamer  should  ply  between  Bombay  and  the 
Janjira  ports.  In  1877,  on  the  score  of  his  loss  of  revenue  from  a 
bad  harvest,  the  Nawab  was  excused  attendance  at  the  Imperial 
Assemblage  at  Delhi. 

In  September  1877  a series  of  riots  took  place  between  the 
Hindu  and  Musalmfin  subjects  of  the  Nawfib.  According  to  the 
rules  of  the  state,  Hindu  processions  and  music  were  forbidden  during 
the  month  of  Uamzdn,  from  the  1st  to  the  12th  of  Muharram,  and 
during  two  other  months.  Music  was  not  allowed  on  Sunday  or 
Thursday  nights  and  during  the  whole  of  Fridays.  If  weddings  or 
great  Hindu  festivals  fell  during  the  forbidden  periods,  the  Hindus 
were  allowed  to  play  music  within  their  houses,  unless  the  house 
was  near  a mosqxie  or  a Muhammadan’s  house,  in  which  case  music 
was  forbidden.  Music  was  never  played  near  mosques  at  prayer 
time. 

In  September  187  7,  as  the  Ganpati  holidays  fell  in  the  Muhammadan 
month  of  Ramzdn,  under  previous  rules  the  Hindus  were  forbidden 
the  use  of  music.  On  the  26th  of  August,  just  before  the  beginning 
of  Ramzdn,  under  the  influence  of  his  Hindu  advisers,  the  Nawflb 
issued  an  order,  which,  though  skilfully  worded,  in  effect  withdrew 
all  restrictions  on  Hindu  processions  and  music,  except  that  music 


* Details  are  given  in  Aitchison’s  Treaties,  IV.  (1876),  329-330. 
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was  not  to  be  played  in  front  of  mosques.  This  order  was 
communicated  to  Mr.  Larcom,  the  Assistant  Agent,  and  as  lie  heard 
no  objections,  he  supposed  that  the  order  had  been  issued  to  meet 
the  difficulty  of  the  Ganpati  processions  happening  during  Bawzdn. 
He  therefore  ordered  the  magistrates  to  enforce  the  new  rules.  When 
they  came  to  understand  them  the  Muhammadans  took  bitter  offence 
at  the  new  rules,  and  getting  no  redress  from  the  Nawab,  determined 
to  prevent  the  Hindus  from  playing  music  in  public.  Between  the 
tenth  and  the  sixteenth  of  September  seven  disturbances  took  place. 
In  some  cases  the  Musalmans  were  most  to  blame,  entering  Hindu 
houses  and  breaking  idols ; in  other  cases  the  fault  lay  with  the 
Hindus,  who  were  foolhardy  enough  to  play  in  front  of  mosques. 
The  offenders  were  in  most  cases  fined  and  forced  to  apologise.  The 
obnoxious  order  was  withdrawn,  and  another  order,  fair  to  both  sides, 
was  prepared  by  a committee  of  leading  Musalmans  and  Hindus. 

In  November  (1877)  the  quarrels  between  the  Nawab  and  his 
sarddrs  were  renewed.  Many  of  the  sarddrs,  individually  and 
collectively,  represented  their  grievances  to  Mr.  W.  G.  Pedder,  C.S., 

■ then  Political  Agent.  The  grievances  which,  in  Mr.  Pedder’s  opinion, 
required  redress,  were  the  power  of  the  Prabhu  officials,  the  careless 
destruction  of  the  forests  in  indm  lands,  the  resumption  of  grants, 
the  withdrawal  of  the  rights  of  over-landholders,  the  refusal  of  reply 
or  redress,  and  the  disuse  of  complimentary  letters  and  privileges. 
Mr.  Pedder  strongly  urged  on  the  Naw^b  the  necessity  of  redressing 
these  grievances. 

The  inquiries  which  Mr.  Pedder  made  in  connection  with  the 
Hindu  and  Musalman  riots  and  with  the  sarddrs  complaints,  showed 
that  the  police  and  criminal  administration,  which  was  supervised 
by  the  Assistant  Political  Agent,  had  been  greatly  improved 
and  was  satisfactory.  Education,  which  also  was  directly  under 
the  Assistant  Political  Agent,  was  progressing  fairly.  All  other 
branches  of  the  administration  were  corrupt  and  bad.  The  land 
revenue  system  of  fixed  grain  rents,  changeable  to  cash  at  current 
prices  at  the  option  of  the  landholder,  was  not  unsuited  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  state,  and  taxation  was  not  excessive.  But  the 
officials  embezzled  much  of  the  revenue  and  defrauded  the  people. 
It  was  true  that,  except  grant  or  mdm  lands,  the  soil  belonged  to  the 
Nawd,b,  but  there  were  certain  customary  limits  to  the  exercise  of 
his  rights  as  overlord,  and  he  was  said  to  go  beyond  those  limits  by 
turning  off  landholders  who  had  not  failed  to  pay  their  rent.  A large 
proportion  of  the  revenue  was  consumed  in  grants  and  claims.  There 
was  no  proper  record  of  these  claims,  and  old  claims  were  stopped 
and  fresh  claims  granted  without  rule_  or  system.  The  financial 
admini.stration  was  as  bad  as  it  could  be.  There  was  no  statement 
of  accounts  and  no  audit.  Instead  of  all  revenue  being  received  into 
and  all  payments  being  made  out  of  the  treasury,  assignments  on 
rents  were  issued  to  such  an  extent  that  in  one  division  only  about  100 
out  of  1100  khandis  of  rice  ever  reached  the  Government  granaries. 
Civil  justice  was  almost  a farce ; no  redress  was  given  in  suits 
against  favourites  of  the  Nawab.  There  were  no  public  works,  no 
•v^ater- works  though  water-works  were  much  needed,  no  landing 
places,  and  no  roads.  The  reckless  cutting  of  timber  was  destroying 
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Chap^  III.  the  forests.  Finally,  there  was  no  responsible  manager  and  the 
History.  state  oihcials  were  inefficient  and  corrupt.^ 

Ibrahim’s  Death,  1878  a Icdrhhdri  was  appointed  with  civil  and  magisterial 

1879.  powers.  On  the  28th  of  January  1879  the  Nawdb  Sidi Ibrahim  Khan 

dieil.  He  left  three  sons,  two  by  a concubine,  and  one,  Sidi  Alnnad 
Khan,  the  youngest,  by  his  lawful  wife.  The  party  in  favour  of 
the  illegitimate  sons  being  stronger  installed  the  eldest  as  Nawdb 
m spite  of  the  protest  of  the  Assistant  Agent.  The  Bombay 
Oovernment  annulled  this  election  and  Sidi  Ahmad  Kh4n  was 
recognised  as  Nawab.  The  young  Nawdb,  who  is  (1882)  nineteen 
?QQi®  ™ Rajkumdr  College  in  Rajkot  till  September 

7'  minority  the  administration  is  in  the  hands  of 

the  Icarbhari  under  the  orders  of  the  Assistant  Agent,  and  subject  to 
the  supervision  of  the  Political  Agent. 

The  Nawdb  of  Janjira  pays  no  tribute  and  has  no  patent  allowing 
niatters  of  succession  the  son  succeeds  whom  the 
Miet  persons  of  the  state  consider  best  fitted  to  manage  the  state. 
Ihe  chief  has  a force  of  700  men  for  garrison  and  police  duties. 
He  has  a salute  of  nine  guns. 
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The  chief  district  revenue  officers  are,  the  raaTidlUris  or  heads 
of  the  three  larg-er  fiscal  divisions  or  malidls  of  Shrivardhan, 
Nfindgaon,  and  Mhasla ; the  naib-tahsilddrs  or  heads  of  the 
smaller  fiscal  divisions  called  tahsils  or  tap2Ms  of  Panchaitaii,  Mdndla 
and  Govale;  the  mujumdars  or  district  accoimtants;  and  the  kulkarnis 
or  village  accountants.  The  mahdlkaris  and  ndih-tahsilddrs  who 
in  revenue  matters  are  independent  of  each  other  and  are  equal  in 
rank  and  power,  control  the  revenue  management  of  their  di^sions 
the  mahdlkaris  having  also  subordinate  magisterial  powers  The 
mujumddr  as  a subordinate  of  the  mahdlkari  and  ndib-tahsilddr  is 
entrusted  with  keeping  the  accounts  and  with  the  actual  collection 
of  the  revenue  ; and  the  hulkarni  or  accountant  with  assisting  the 
mujumddr  and  with  fixing  the  amount  due  from  (Groups  of  forty 

monthly  pay  of  from  £4  to 

£4  10s.  (Rs.  40 -Rs.  4o) ; the  naih-tahsdddrs  yearly  cash  and  o-rain  • 
allowances  valued  at  £24  (Rs.  240);  the  mujumddrs  yearly  cash  and 
p-ain  allowances  valued  at  £16  (Rs.  160),  and  the  kulkarnis,  besides^ 
levying  6s.  3d  (R.^  31)  on  every  £10  .(Rs.  100)  when  as.sessing  the 
revenue,  claim  2s.  (Re.l)  from  each  village  at  the  time  of  verifyino-  the  f 
accounts,  kul-rujudt.  The  village  officers  are  the  headman  or  pd,til  ‘ 1 
and  the  messenger  or  ThQ  pdtil  supervises  the  villao-e  and^ 

carries  out  the  mahdlkaris  orders.  In  some  villages  the  patil  has 
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an  assistant  called  hdrhhdri,  whose  special  duties  are  to  help  the 
pdtil  in  procuring  supplies  for  the  state  servants  and  officials  and 
for  travellers.  The  pdtil  and  Tcdrbhdri  receive  no  perquisites  from 
the  people  and  are  not  paid  by  the  state,  but  are  freed  from  the 
house-tax  of  Is.  to  2s.  (8  a?is.  - Re.  1 ) a year.  The  mhdrs  act  as 
watchmen  and  messengers.  They  are  paid  by  the  state  about  five 
pounds  (3  adhoUs)  of  grain  on  every  higha  of  tilled  land,  and  a 
similar  allowance  is  given  them  by  every  landholder  at  harvest  time. 

Of  the  early  system  of  land  management  few  details  are  available. 
In  theory  the  levy  was  in  kind,  but  a large  share  of  the  grain-rent 
has  for  long  been  commuted  into  a cash  payment.  In  1699  the  chief 
difference  between  the  revenue  system  of  the  Sidi  and  of  his 
neighbours  the  Mar4th4s  seems  to  have  been  that  the  Sidi  commuted 
more  grain  into  cash  ; that  he  levied  a bullock-tax  of  3s.  (Rs.  1^),  and 
a shopkeeper’s  cess  of  10s.  (Rs.  5).  The  cesses  on  garden  lands 
were  heavier  than  those  levied  by  the  Marathds,  and  the  sub- 
divisional  accountant’s  allowance  was  added  to  the  demand  and  the 
amount  taken  by  the  state.  ^ 

In  theory  the  chief  is  the  lord  of  the  soil,  with  power  to  give 
or  take  it  when  he  pleases.  This  right  is  seldom  enforced.  Almost 
all  state  villages  are  rented  to  Tchots  or  revenue  farmers.  As  in 
the  neio'hbourinff  British  district  of  Kolaba  the  khots  are  of  two 

O O 

kinds,  isdphati  or  service,  and  ordinary.  The  isdphati  khots  who 
seem  to  represent  the  hereditary  revenue  servants,  are  hereditary  ; 
the  ordinary  khots  are  revenue  farmers  for  a certain  fixed  period. 
Both  isdphati  and  ordinary  khots  cannot  bring  the  waste  land 
under  rice  or  garden  tillage  without  the  sanction  of  the  state,  but 
they  can  raise  varkas  or  hill  grain  crops  without  special  sanction. 
The  khot  does  not  till  the  waste  land  himself  but  gives  it  to  a 
cultivator  who  is  the  khots’  tenant.  From  his  tenant,  besides 
personal  service,  the  khot  receives  as  his  own  share  one-fifth  of  the 
varkas  produce  minus  the  state  assessment  when  the  land  has  to 
pay  the  state  assessment. 

In  khoti  villages  there  are  two  classes  of  land,  mdlikijamin  which  is 
two-thirds  of  the  tilled  area  rented  to  khots  and  the  khot’s  land.  The 
mdlikijamin  is  held  by  tenant  proprietors  or  dhdrekaris  from' whom 
the  khot  can  claim  only  the  state  assessment.  A khot  cannot  raise 
the  fixed  assessment  on  the  mdlikijamin  nor  can  he  oust  a dhdrekari 
tenant  out  of  his  laud  so  long  as  he  pays  the  state  assessment. 
Even  if  he  fails  to  pay  the  assessment  the  dhdrekari  cannot  be 
ousted  by  a khot  without  the  state  sanction.  The  other  third  of  the 
tilled  area  is  the  khot’s  land,  which  is  held  by  cultivators  who  are 
the  khot’s  tenants.  This  land,  besides  the  state  assessment,  paj’-s  the 
khot  a certain  amount  which  is  known  as  his  phdyda  or  profit,  and 
is  the  khot’s  reward  for  managing  the  village.  At  the  time  of 
paying  the  state  dues  the  khot  has  to  contribute  a certain  quantity 


* Jervis’  Konkan,  109,  111.  The  proportion  of  the  ^ain  rent  commuted  was  ^\ths 
of  the  whole  (3  mans  alchandi),  the  Ichandi  rates  being  rice  Es.  22^,  vari'Bs.  17 
liarik  Es.  7,  white  sesamum  Rs.  75,  black  sesamum,  iidid,  tur,  and  mug  Rs.  60 ; 
pavte,  chavU,  and  hdthi  Rs.  40,  and  salt  Rs.  7.  Details  of  the  MarAtha  land  system 
are  given  in  the  KolAba  Land  Administration  Chapter. 
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of  grain  in  the  shape  of  cesses.  On  each  hhandi  of  rice,  ndgli,  and 
ran  due  to  the  state,  he  pays  a hhdda  or  hire  of  mans  ; hasar 
ot  hve  'paylis  or  ten  shers  to  make  up  the  deficit  from  rough  and 
unequal  measuring  ; map  vartdla  of  1^  mans  two  paylis  to  make  up 
the  deficit  in  receiving  hy  measure  instead  of  by  weight ; deshnuhhi 
o one  man,  to  meet  the  deshmukh’s  .share  ; mushdhira  of  half  a man 
^ P^y  i6venue  officers  ; and  hhavidi-vdid  of  o\\^  'pdyli  to  support 
the  state  stables.  On  each  hhandi  of  pulse  and  flax  seed  sown,  the 
khot  has  to  pay  the  deshmuhU  cess  of  one  man  and  the  kharidi-udid 
ot  one  payli. 

The  arable  lands  of  the  state  were  roughly  surveyed  about  1826 
and  the  rates  then  levied  are  still  in  foi’ce.  For  rice  lands  there 
are  three  rates  on  good,  medium,  and  bad  soils.  The  best  rice- 
land  pays  360  pounds  (9  mans)  of  rice  a hiyha,  besides  the  cesses 
undci  tli6  licad  of  gctllupcitti  paid  by  the  Jehot  in  one  lump  sum 
of  24  mans.  In  khoti  villages  the  khot,  and  in  other  villages  any 
landholder,  may  buy  from  the  state  the  right  to  bring  Avaste  land 
under  rice  tillage.  Such  larrds  arc  generally  given  on  a lease  or  kmil 
free  of  charge  for  twenty  or  twenty-five  years.  At  the  end  of  the 
lease  they  are  charged  either  a Ugha  cash-rate  of  10s.  (Rs.  5)  or  a 
payment  in  kind  of  from  160  to  200  pounds  (4-5  mans]  of  rice,  the 
amount  by  degrees  rising  until  the  land  pays  the  full  assessment.  The 
rate  for  medium  soil  is  280  pounds  (7  mans)  as  the  state  due  or 
sarkdridhdro;  and  seventy  pounds  (If  mans)  as  cess  or  galldpatti; 
and  for  poor  soil  200  pounds  (0  mans)  as  sarkdridhdra  and  fifty 
pounds  (1:^  mans)  as  galldpatti.  Besides  these  payments  in  kind, 
the  husbandman  pays  a cash  cess  varying  from  2s.  S\d.  (Rs.  1-5-6) 
in  the  best  to  Is.  6d.  (12  as.)  in  the  worst  soil ; a kds  cess  of  3d. 

(2  as.)  to  bid.  (3^  as) ; a vetva  cess  for  exemption  from  per.sonal 
service  of  Is.  \d.  (8^^  as.)  to  Is.  9|d.  (14^  as.)  ; an  ndid  cess  of  Ifd. 
(11  ps.)  to  2|d.  (1|  as.) ; a pulla  cess,  or  a contribution  of  rice- 
straw  for  the  feed  of  state  cattle,  of  did.  (2^  as.)  to  5fd.  (3f  as.) ; 
and  a potddri  cess  of  |d.  (3  ps.)  on  every  2s.  (Re.  1)  in  cesses! 
The  whole  amounts  in  good  soil  to  6s.  did.  (Rs.  3-2-2),  in  medium 
soil  to  4s.  3|d.  (Rs.  2-2-6),  and  in  poor  soil  to  3s.  l^d.  (Rs.  1-9) 
the  higha.  Besides  these  cesses  on  his  land,  all  cultivators  have 
to  pay  a house-cess  or  gharpatti  varying  from  Is.  (8  as.)  to  2s. 
(Re.  1)  accoi'ding  as  he  is  an  old  settler  or  a newcomer  ; a firewood 
ce.ss  or  an  unddpatti  of  Is.  6d.  (12  as.)  to  3s.  (Rs.  1^)  ; a fowl  cess 
of  3d.  (2  as.)  to  6d.  (4  as.);  a kdndpatti  or  commuted  timber  cess  of  Is. 

(8  as.)  to  6d.  (4  as.),  and  a vegetable  cess  paid  either  in  cash  or  in  kind. 
Except  state  servants,  village  headmen,  and  heads  of  commimities,  > 
Maulvis,  Musalman  priests,  Syeds,  and  washermen,  all  classes 
including  husbandmen  have  to  supply  the  state  horses  with  grass  or 
to  pay  a yearly  tax  of  Is.  (8  a?is). 

In  the  coast  cocoa  and  betel  palm  gardens  the  rates,  which  are  ' 
of  long  standing,  vary  according  to  the  soil  and  the  water  supply  1 
from  £1  (Rs.  10)  to  £1  10s.  (Rs.  15)  and  £2  8s.  (Rs.  24)  a bigha.  In  , i 
addition  to  these  rates  there  is  a vetva  cess  of  3s.  (Rs.  1^)  to  4s.  . ' 
(Rs.  2)  the  khandi  of  assessment.  Besides  these  rates  the  Malis  1 
have  to  carry  the  state  baggage  and  the  Bhanddris  to  mount  ' 
guard  at  night,  duties  which  they  may  commute  by  paying  6d. 
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(4  anyias)  a year  on  each  plantation.  The  owner.s  of  .some  palm 
garden.s,  in.stead  of  higha  rate.s,  pay  according  to  the  produce  of 
the  trees  either  in  money  or  in  kind.  When  the  rates  are  levied 
in  money  each  cocoa  palm  pays  dd.  (2  annas)  to  3s.  (Rs.  1^)  a year, 
and  each  betel  palm  1|(?.  (1  anna  3 p/es).  When  the  cess  is 

levied  in  kind  half  a slier  of  betclnuts  is  taken  from  each  bunch,  and 
one  leaf  from  each  bundle  of  cocoa  palm  leaves.  In  these  garden 
lands  there  are  patches  of  rice  which  pay  10s.  (Rs.  5)  a bigha. 
Cultivators  growing  turmeric  pay  for  each  higha  eighty  pounds  (2 
mans)  in  kind  and  a cess  or  fatti  at  the  rate  of  15s.  (Rs.  7 a khandi 
For  each  jack-tree,  undi,  Calophyllun  inophyllum,  rdimdd  Caryota 
urens,  and  tad  Borassus  flabelliformis  tree,  they  pay  7 to  9d. 
(5  - 6 as.)  Mali  or  watered  lands  are  a.s.sessed  at  6d.  (4  as.).  Is. 
(8  as.)  and  Is.  6d.  (12  as.)  the  higha,  according  to  the  .supply  of 
water.  Hill-side  tillage  is  free  so  long  as  the  land  tilled  is  within 
village  limits,  as  each  village  has  a patch  of  hill  attached  to  it  for 
grazing,  firewood,  and  tillage. 

The  revenue  year  begins  on  the  5th  of  June  (Mo’ig).  When  the 
crop  is  ripe  it  is  valued  and  about  two-fifths  is  claimed  as  the  state 
due.  In  the  case  of  hemp  or  tag,  when  ready  for  use,  10s.  (Rs.  5) 
are  charged  on  every  khandi  and  2^  shers  on  every  load  of  one 
and  a half  to  two  mans.  Instead  of  paying  according  to  the.se  rates 
the  Murud  Kolis  pay  a house-cess  of  Is.  lOd.  (14§  as.)  for  the  right 
to  grow  hemp.  Disputes  about  rates  are  settled  once  a year  by 
a committee  composed  of  an  officer  deputed  by  the  Nawab,  a 
revenue  clerk  of  the  mahdl,  and  the  patil  and  kidkarni  of  the 
village.  From  this  committee  an  appeal  lies  to  the  Nawab. 

Since  1875,  rules  approved  by  Government,  have  been  introduced 
for  collecting  the  revenue.  In  rice-lands  the  cash  revenue  is  taken 
in  six  equal  Instalments,  in  the  first  week  of  each  Hindu  month 
from  Mdrgashirsh  (December)  to  Vaishakh  (May)  5 the  collection  of 
the  revenue  in  kind  begins  in  Paush  (January)  and  ends  in  Phal- 
gun  (March).  If  rents  are  not  entirely  paid  by  March,  the 
balance  is  taken  in  cash  at  fixed  commutation  rates  by  two  ^ equal 
in.stalments  in  the  latter  part  of  Ohaitra  (April)  and  Vaishakh 
(May).  In  garden  lands  the  cash  revenue  is  paid  in  eight  equal 
instalments  in  the  first  week  of  each  Hindu  month  from  Ashvin 
(October)  to  Vaishakh  (May)  ; and  the  collection  of  the  revenue  in 
kind  begins  in  Paush  (January)  and  ends  in  Ohaitra  (April).  If 
the  whole  rent  is  not  paid  by  that  time  the  balance  is  taken  in  cash 
at  fixed  commutation  rates  in  the  latter  part  of  Vaishakh  (May). 
Persons  failing  to  pay  an  instalment  are  fined  Q\d.^  (4^_aws.)on 
every  £10  (Rs.  100)  every  day  till  the  instalment  is  paid.  This 
fine  "^is  not  allowed  to  exceed  one-fourth  of  the  outstanding 
balance.  If  a landholder  persists  in  refusing  payment  a notice  is 
served,  and  after  this  notice,  if  payment  is  not  made  within  a 
fortnight,  the  defaulter’s  movable  and  immovable  property  is 
attached  to  the  extent  of  the  outstanding  balance  and  sold  by  public 
auction.  If  the  defaulter’s  property  is  not  enough,  the  property  of 
his  surety,  if  he  has  a surety,  is  sold. 

Besides  those  which  have  been  noted  above,  other  cesses  are  levied 
both  on  persons  and  on  villages.  Cowherds  pay  yearly  from  five  to 
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2^  shers  of  clarified  butter  according  to  the  size  of  their  herd  Oil- 
pressers  or  Telis,  besides  paying  15  shers  on  every  oil-press,  pay  an 
additional  press-cess  of  9d.  (6  ans.)  to  2..  (Re.  1)  on  the  riight 
of  the  Shabibarat  Id.  Grocers  pay  15..  (Rs.  7h)  on  each  khahdi 
^ molasses  or  gul.^  To  support  the  ferries  on  the  Nandgaon, 
Murud,  and  Rajpun  creeks  each  house  in  Nandgaon  pays  del 
(6  ans.)  a par,  in  M^jgaon  (5  ans.),  in  Murud  and  Dongri 
6d.  (4  ans.),  and  in  Rajpuri  3d.  (2  an.9.).  Instead  of  watching 
the  stixte  granary  each  Mhar  householder  is  allowed  to  pay  U 
^ ans.)  a j^ear.  ^ A craft  or  mohotarpha  cess,  from  2s.  to  10s.  (Re.  1 - 
Rs.  a)  a house,  is  Ipied  on  all  who  live  by  the  practice  of  a handi- 
craft. Certain  villages  had  formerly  to  supply  the  state  with  a 
cow  every  year,  a demand  which  in  some  villages  is  commuted  for  a 
cash  pyment  of  18s.  (Rs.  9),  and  in  other  villages  for  one  of  6s  6d 
(Rs.  3i). 


In  1881-82  several  reforms  were  introduced.  The  chief  were 
the  reduction  in  the  number  of  fiscal  divisions,  the  reduction  in 
the  numpr  of  agents  employed  in  collecting  the  revenues  of  the 
state  villages,  a simplification  of  the  charges  on  revenue  arrears, 
anc(  the  fixing  of  dates  of  instalments  better  suited  to  the  con- 
tinence of  the  cultivators.  Inquiry  showed  that  two  of  four  minor 
division,  ^ose  of  Govale  and  of  the  garden  land  of  Shrivardhan 
might  be  abolished.  The  saving  effected  xvas  devoted  to  increasiim 
the  mahalkaris  establishment,  and  to  changing  the  mahdlkarit' 
pay  from  small  and  somewhat  uncertain  grain  alloxvances  to  fixed 
psh  salaries.  Formerly  the  revenues  of  state  villages  were  collected 
by  a host  of  under-paid  clerks,  one  for  each  village,  who  added  to 
their  allowances  by  levying  all  they  could  from  the  villao-ers.  The 
fifp-one  state  villages  were  arranged  into  twelve  groups  and  a well 
paid  and  efficient  clerk  appointed  to  each  group.  The  chant^e  was  ■ 
accompanied  by  a yearly  saving  to  the  state  of  £10  (Rs.  100)."’  For-  ^ 
nicrly  tliG  system  of  collecting  the  revenue  was  most  irreo'ular 
There  were  large  arrears,  and  by  pleasing  one  of  the  needy*^state 
derks  it  was  often  possible  to  escape  all  regular  state  payments. 
To  stop  these  abuses  collectors  of  revenue  have  been  called  on  to 
furnish  monthly  returns  of  collections  and  outstandings.  At  the 
end  of  the  official  year  an  addition  of  twenty-five  per  cent  besides 
heavy  interest  v^as  made  on  all  outstandings.  This  extra  charge  of 
twenty-five  pei  cent  has  been  abolished.  To  suit  the  convenience 
of  cultivators  the  dates  for  paying  instalments  of  rent  have  been  ' 
changed  from  between  December  and  May  to  between  November  ' 
and  February. 

Thiity  years  ago  civil  and  criminal  justice  were  administered  by  >, 
the  lower  officers  of  the  state.  The  proceedings  were  generally  oral  i 
and  the  powers  of  the  different  officials  -were  uncertain.  Fine  was  • 
the  usual  punishment,  the  officer  who  levied  the  fine  keeping  a share  of 
the  proceeds  for  himself.  If  the  fine  was  not  paid,  in  petty  cases,  the  Vi 
convicts  were  made  to  work  as  menials,  and  in  serious  cases,  they  y!; 
were  thrown  into  prison.  The  civil  courts  established  after  the  late  ' 
Nawab  s installation  in  1870,  consisted  of  the  lower  ov  sugra  and  the 
upper  or  kubra  courts.  The  lower  or  munsif’s  court  did  the  original 
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work,  and  the  upper  or  chief  judge’s  court  did  the  appellate  work. 
From  the  upper  court  an  appeal  lay  to  the  Nawab,  In  1877  the  state 
Jcdrhhdri  was  invested  with  civil powersaschiefjudgeorsarn^/dydd/iis/i, 
and  in  1879,  on  the  Nawdb’s  death,  the  Assistant  Agent’s  court  exer- 
cised the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Nawdb’s  court.  In  1881-82 
the  total  number  of  cases  for  original  hearing  in  the  munsif’s  court, 
which  has  jurisdiction  in  suits  up  to  £500  (Rs.  5000),  was  751,  Of 
the  751  suits  forty-two  were  arrears  and  709  were  fresh  suits.  Of 
the  751  suits  405  were  settled,  leaving  346  for  disposal.  In  the 
kdrbhdri’s  court  the  total  number  of  appeals  was  forty-three,  includ- 
ing nine  arrears  from  the  previous  year.  Of  these  twenty-six  were 
settled,  leaving  a balance  of  seventeen.  In  the  Assistant  Agent’s 
court  there  were  forty-five  appeals,  twenty-five  of  which  were 
arrears.  Of  the  forty-five,  fourteen  were  settled.  At  the  close 
of  1880-81  there  were  109  unexecuted  decrees  to  which  were  added 
482  applications  in  1881-82  making  a total  of  591  of  the  value  of 
£4675  (Rs,  46,750).  Of  these  430  of  the  value  of  £2688  (Rs.  26,880) 
were  executed,  leaving  a balance  of  161  of  the  value  of  £1987 
(Rs.  19,870).  For  the  execution  of  decrees  a special  establishment 
is  kept  at  a yearly  cost  of  £15  (Rs.  150).  Imprisonment  for  debt  is 
not  often  enforced.  In  1881,  in  imitation  of  the  Indian  Limitation 
Act,  limitation  rules  were  framed  and  court  fees  were  levied  on 
appeals  presented  in  the  Assistant  Agent’s  court.  In  1881  the 
receipts  from  court  fees  amounted  to  £545  (Rs.  5450). 

In  1876  the  Chief  Judge  drew  up  certain  registration  rules  and  an 
office  was  established.  Under  the  supervision  of  the  munsif  regis- 
tration extends  only  to  documents  relating  to  immovable  property. 
A fee  of  about  one  and  a half  per  cent  is  taken  on  mortgages  and 
of  six  and  a quarter  per  cent  on  sales.  In  1880-81,  143  deeds  of 
the  aggregate  value  of  £3439  (Rs.  34,390)  were  registered  against  129 
of  the  aggregate  value  of  £2781  (Rs.  27,810)  registered  in  1879-80. 

Since  1869,  when  the  late  Nawdb  was  deprived  of  criminal 
jurisdiction,  criminal  justice  has  been  administered  by  the  Agent  and 
Assistant  Agent.  There  are  six  criminal  courts : the  court  of  the 
Political  Agent  having  the  powers  of  a Sessions  Judge  ; the  court 
of  the  Assistant  Agent  residing  in  the  state  having  the  powers  of  an 
Assistant  Sessions  Judge  and  of  a District  Magistrate ; the  court  of  the 
Tcdrhhdri  with  the  powers  of  a second  class  magistrate  and  with 
powers  to  commit  to  the  Agency  courts ; and  the  courts  of  the  three 
mojhdlkaris  or  third  class  magistrates  of  Shrivardhan,  Mhasla,  and 
Ndndgaon.  The  courts  of  the  Political  Agent  and  of  his  Assistant 
have  also  appellate  criminal  jurisdiction.  In  former  times,  one  chief 
feature  of  the  state  criminal  law  was  the  practice  of  allowing  all 
offences,  including  murder,  to  be  compounded  for  a money  payment. 
1 Of  late  years  the  practice  has  been  checked,  and  the  compounding  for 
j offences  is  allowed  only  when  it  is  sanctioned  by  the  Assistant  Agent. 
In  1880-81,  397  original  cases  were  decided,  of  which  two  were 
settled  by  the  Political  Agent,  ten  by  the  Assistant  Agent,  forty-one 
by  the  second  class  magistrate,  and  344  by  the  three  third  class 
magistrates.  The  total  number  of  accused  persons  was  903,  of  whom 
364  or  forty  per  cent  were  dismissed,  318  or  thirty-five  per  cent  were 
B 653—58 
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acquitted  and  discharged,  and  221  or  twenty-five  per  cent  were 
convicted.  Only  one  appeal  case  was  settled  by  the  Assistant 
Agent.  The  majority  of  complaints  relate  to  assault,  petty  theft, 
and  trespass  ; grave  crimes  are  uncommon. 

Under  the  fourth  article  of  the  agreement  executed  by  the  late 
Nawclb  in  1870  a police  force  has  been  organized.  Up  to  1880  there 
were  two  classes  of  police,  sixty  state  police  who  cost  £453  (Rs. 
4530),  and  thirty-two  jail  police  who  cost  £273  (Rs.  2730).  Of  the 
two  bodies  only  the  jail  police  wei’e  drilled.  Both  were  under  the 
control  of  the  Mrhhdri,  the  magistrates,  and  the  head  constable. 
In  1880  the  two  sections  of  the  police  were  joined  into  one,  the 
strength  reduced  from  ninety-two  to  eighty-four,  and  the  whole  of 
them  drilled  and  placed  under  the  charge  of  the  Assistant  Political 
Agent.  In  1880-81  the  total  police  charges  amounted  to  £757 
(Rs.  7570).  In  1881,  of  471  accused  persons  142  or  304  percent 
were  convicted,  and  of  £936  (Rs.  9360)  worth  of  property  alleged 
to  have  been  stolen  £802  (Rs.  8020)  or  about  86  per  cent  were 
recovered. 

Till  1876  the  only  jail  in  Janjira  was  a small  place  at  Murud  with 
three  cells  each  large  enough  for  six  convicts.  Prisoners  sentenced 
to  more  than  three  months’  imprisonment  were  sent  to  the  Thdna  or 
to  the  Yerauda  jail  near  Poona.  In  1876  a new  jail  was  built  outside 
of  Murud  near  the  shore,  in  which  all  persons  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment for  more  than  four  days  are  confined.  The  jail  is  built  on  the 
cellular  system,  forming  three  sides  of  a square,  within  a quadrangle 
of  strong  stone  walls  twenty-five  feet  high,  overlooked  by  the  guard- 
room,  which  is  an  upper  story  above  the  gateway.  There  are  in 
all  fourteen  lai’ge  cells  each  with  room  for  six  persons.  Prisonei*3 
are  made  to  work  at  their  own  handicrafts,  and  those  who  have  no 
craft  are  made  to  mend  roads  or  do  other  unskilled  labour.  A good 
driving  road  about  a mile  long  has  been  made  fi'om  Murud  past  the 
Residency  towards  Alibag  entirely  by  prison  labour.  All  un- 
skilled prisoners  are  forced  to  work  six  hours  a day  in  the  open 
air.  In  the  hot  season,  the  prisoners  are  taken  out  in  turns,  half  in 
the  early  morning,  the  other  half  remaining  to  cook  the  morning 
meal ; these  eat  and  go  out  to  work  when  the  other  half  returna 
Every  Friday,  when  no  outdoor  work  is  enforced,  they  clean  the 
jail  and  wash  themselves  and  their  clothes.  Every  day  in  their 
leisure  hours  the  prisoners  are  taught  to  read  and  write  their 
vernaculars.  Convicts  sentenced  to  simple  imprisonment  are 
employed  inside  the  jail  in  cooking,  cleaning  lamps,  and  keeping  the 
place  clean.  Each  prisoner  receives  a daily  ration  of  rice,  pulse, 
salt,  spices,  koham,  oil,  butter,  fish  or  molasses,  and  vegetables.  Each 
prisoner  cooks  for  himself  or  the  prisoners  of  one  caste  cook 
together.  When  at  Murud,  the  Assistant  Agent  visits  the  jail  twice 
a day,  and,  in  his  absence,  it  is  visited  by  the  agency  police  officer. 
There  is  a jailor  on  a yearly  pay  of  £18  (Rs.  180).  The  agency 
apothecary  visits  the  jail  daily.  In  1880-81  he  treated  nineteen 
prisoners  for  guinea- worm  and  fever.  On  the  31st  March  1882 
there  were  forty-four  prisoners  in  the  jail.  In  1881  the  total  cost 
of  the  jail  amounted  to  £171  (Rs.  1710).  Besides  the  Murud 
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jail  untried  prisoners,  and  prisoners  sentenced  to  not  more  than  Chapter  IV. 
four  days’ confinement,  have  lock-ups  at  Mandla-Borlai,  NSndgaon,  ^dminl^ration. 
Murud,  Mhasla,  Panchaitan-Borlai,  and  Shrivardhan. 

There  are  two  treasuiy  accounts,  one  relating  to  the  public  trea-  Revenue, 
sury  or  ydhutkhdn,  and  the  other  to  the  Nawdb’s  private  purse, 
hhdssa.  In  1881-82  the  total  receipts  amounted  to  £29,692 
(Rs.  2,96,920)  and  the  total  charges  to  £27,346  (Rs.  2,73,460).  Of  the 
receipts  £28,039  (Rs.  2,80,390)  were  credited  to  the  public  treasury, 
and  £1653  (Rs.  16,530)  to  the  private  treasuiy.  Of  the  state 
treasury  receipts  £18,263  (Rs.  1,82,630)  were  from  land  revenue; 

£1904  (Rs.  19,040)  from  taxes;  £993  (Rs.  9930)  from  customs; 

£1005  (Rs.  10,050)  from  salt ; and  £5874  (Rs.  58,740)  from 
miscellaneous  levies.  Under  charges  there  were  £7312  (Rs.  73,120) 
for  administrative  purposes ; £2254  (Rs.  22,540)  for  the  Political 
Agency;  £1461  (Rs.  14,610)  for  civil  and  criminal  justice ; £2676 
(Rs.  26,760)  for  public  works  ; and  £12,624  (Rs.  1,26,240)  under  mis- 
cellaneous heads.  Under  private  income  there  come  £370  (Rs.  3700) 
from  taxes ; £969  (Rs.  9690)  from  land  revenue ; and  £314  (Rs. 

3140)  from  miscellaneous  sums.  Under  private  expenses  there 
were  £1019  (Rs.  10,190). 

In  1869,  when  a British  officer  was  first  stationed  in  Hab.san,  the  Instruction, 
only  schools  were  kept  by  private  teachers.  In  1870  a state  school 
was  started  at  Murud,  and  in  1871  it  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a high 
school.  In  1873  a branch  school  was  opened  at  Shrivardhan.  In 
1874  the  Nawdb  appointed  an  education  committee  consisting  of  the 
Assistant  Agent  as  president,  and  five  Musalman  and  three  Hindu 
members.  Under  the  presidency  of  the  chief  revenue  officer,  sub- 
committees of  two  Hindus  and  two  Musalmdns  were  appointed  in 
each  sub-division.  At  each  of  the  three  towns  of  Murud,  Mhasla, 
and  Shrivardhan,  one  Marathi  and  one  Musalman  school  were  opened  ; 
and  a seminary  was  started  at  Janjira  under  a sub-committee 
of  the  chief  residents  in  the  fortress.  The  head  committee  drew 
up  rules  regulating  the  hours  of  school  and  the  subjects  to  be 
taught.^  They  decided  that  the  committee  should  examine  each 
school  once  a quarter,  and  that  the  sub-committee  should  examine  the 
schools  in  their  charge  twice  a month.  A monthly  fee  of  \\d.  (1  anna) 
was  levied  from  each  pupil  whose  parents  paid  any  cess,  and  3d. 

(2  annas)  from  pupils  whose  parents  paid  no  cess.  Girls  were 
admitted  free.  Besides  school  fees,  the  sources  of  the  school  fund 
were  a yearly  cess  of  6s.  (Rs.  3)  on  each  Brdhman  and  Prabhu  fire- 
place ; a cess  of  3^  per  cent  on  all  revenue  paid  to  the  state  in 
cash ; a commission  on  sales  of  books ; and  notice  fees  and  fines. 

Well-to-do  parents,  who  failed  to  send  their  children  to  school,  were 
' dismissed,  if  they  were  state  servants,  and  in  other  cases  had  their 
house-tax  doubled.  On  the  rolls  of  these  schools  were  508  pupils, 
of  whom  258  were  Hindus,  242  Musalmans,  and  eight  Beni-lsr4els 
and  others.  In  1874-75  a Musalman  village  school  was  opened  at 
Vervatna,  the  Musalmd,ns  of  the  village  meeting  half  the  expense 
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and  the  head  coniinittee  tlie  other  halt.  In  1875-76  four  new  schools 
were  opened,  two,  one  for  Hindus  and  one  for  Musalm5,n.s,  at 
Panchaitan,  the  third  at  Hareshvar,  and  the  fourth  at  Mandla-Borlai. 
Thi.s  raised  the  number  of  schools  to  twelve  and  the  number  of 
pupils  to  535.  In  1876  the  number  of  schools  rose  to  fourteen  and 
in  1881  to  twenty-two.  In  1881-82  the  twenty-two  schools  had  on 
the  rolls  1221  pupils  and  a daily  average  attendance  of  804.  Of 
the  1221  pupils  811  (722  boy.s,  89  girls)  were  Hindus  and  410 
(405  boys,  5 girls)  were  Musalrndns.  The  education  staff  con.sists 
of  two  inspectors  and  thirty-seven  teachers.  Besides  these  schools 
there  were,  in  1881,  forty-six  private  schools,  thirty-four  with 
252  pupils  for  Mu.salmans,  and  twelve  with  104  pupils  for  Hindus. 
There  are  no  special  arrangements  for  the  education  of  boys  of  the 
depressed  classes.  In  1881  the  total  expenditure  on  education  was 
£641  (R.S.  6410). 

In  the  dispensary,  which  was  opened  in  1869  and  is  attached  to 
the  Agency,  953  persons  were  treated  in  1879.  Of  these  933 
were  discharged  cured,  and,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  there  was  a 
balance  of  twenty  under  treatment.  In  1880-81  there  were  1301 
admissions.  The  total  cost  amounted  to  £100  (Rs.  1000).  The  pre- 
vailing diseases  are  intermittent  and  remittent  fever,  guinea-worm, 
dysentery,  and  small-pox. 

Vaccination  was  introduced  in  1873,  the  Nawab  making  it  obli- 
gatory under  penalty  of  fine  or  imprisonment.  Under  the  .supervision 
of  the  vaccinating  oificer  in  the  British  district  of  Koldba  there  is 
one  vaccinator  on  a monthly  pay  of  £2  (Rs.  20).  He  has  under 
him  a peon  drawing  12^.  (Rs.  6)  a month.  In  1880-81,  2582  persons 
were  vaccinated  of  whom  1271  were  boys  and  1311  girls;  1464 
were  under  one  year,  and  1118  were  above  one  year.  Of  the  whole 
number  1948  were  Hindu.s,  392  Musalmans,  and  242  Others.  The 
cost  of  the  year’s  vaccination  was  £17  (Rs.  170).  Cattle-disease 
seldom  appears  in  a severe  form,  but  in  1876  an  epidemic  carried  off 
about  2000  head  of  cattle. 


CHAPTER  V. 

PLACES  OF  INTEREST. 

Ara'vi,  a small  village  of  245  souls,  about  four  miles  north  of 
Shrivardhan,  has  a yearly  fair  held  on  the  Chaitra  (April)  full-moon 
in  honour  of  Bahiri.  Tlie  fair  is  attended  by  about  400  people,  and 
articles  worth  about  £5  (Rs.  50)  are  offered  for  sale. 

Danda-Ra'jpuri,  on  the  south  shore  of  the  Rdjpuri  creek  near 
its  mouth  and  about  a mile  from  tlie  island  fort  of  Janjira,  thoiigh  it 
has  now  only  540  people,  has,  at  different  times  in  the  hi.story  of  the 
Konkan,  been  a place  of  consequence.  Vincent  and  La.ssen  have 
identified  Rajpuri  with  Ptolemy’s  (A.D.  155)  Balepatna,  and  the 
Palaipatnai  of  the  Periplus  (A.D.  247).  But  the  important  trade- 
centre  of  Mahad  on  the  Savitri  in  Kolaba,  with  the  large  group  of 
early  Buddhist  caves  in  the  Pilli  hill  clo.se  by,  .seems  a more  likely 
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identification.^  Puri,  which  was  tlie  capital  of  the  Konkan  Sihlhdras  Chap^  IV. 
from  A.D.  810  to  A.D.  1260,  has  by  some  been  supposed  to  be  llajpuri.  of  Interest. 

But  Danda-Rjlipuri  has  no  ancient  remains  and  seems  to  be  too  far  r.  ■ r>T 

south  for  the  capital  of  the  northern  Silaharas.  The  position  of  Danda-Rajpur  . 
Puri  is  doubtful.  The  Mora  lauding  or  havichiT  on  the  north-east 
corner  of  Ghdrcipuri  or  Elephanta  is  perhaps  the  most  likely 
identification.  According  to  Jervis,  but  this  is  doubtful,  Rcijpuri  was 
the  head  of  a district  at  the  begimiing  of  the  fourteenth  century.^ 

The  first  certain  reference  is  towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  when,  in  1490,  after  a long  siege,  the  town  was  reduced  by 
Malik  Ahmad,  the  founder  of  the  Nizam  Shahi  dynasty. ^ So  long 
as  Ahmadnagar  power  lasted  Danda-Rajpuri  remained  a place  of 
considerable  trade.  In  1514  Barbosa  notices  it  under  the  name  of 
Banda  or  Dando,^  and  about  the  same  time  the  Gujarat  histories 
mention  it  as  a place  of  trade  and  the  head  of  one  of  the  twenty 
divisions  of  the  Gujarat  dominions.®  In  1538  Dom  Jocio  de  Castro 
calls  Daiida  a great  and  noble  river  with  a town  of  the  same  name 
hid  among  palms  and  brushwood.  The  entrance  had  four  fathoms 
at  low  tide.  Inside  were  two  islands  one  of  them  strengthened  by 
a fort.®  In  1608  it  was  spoken  of  as  a rich  trading  town,'^  and 
in  1659,  it,  or  rather  the  island  of  Janjira,  was  recommended  by  the 
presidency  of  Surat  along  with  Bombay  and  Versova  as  places 
naturally  strong  which  could  be  fortified  and  made  a safe  retreat  for 
the  Company’s  servants  and  property.®  In  1670  it  was  noticed  by 
Oo'ilby.  During  the  next  twenty  years  it  was  the  scene  of  the 
unceasing  struggles  between  the  Marathas  and  the  Sidi.s  of  which 
details  have  been  given  under  History.  About  1700  the  traveller 
Hamilton  described  it  as  a town  of  the  Sidis  who  had  generally 
a fleet  of  Moghal  vessels  and  an  army  of  30,000  to  40,000  men. 

It  was  a good  harbour,  supported  a large  number  of  black  cattle, 
and  supplied  Bombay  with  meat  when  on  good  terms  and  with  fish 
when  otherwise.®  About  1780,  under  the  name  of  KIid.nde  Rajpuri 
it  is  entered  in  Marathi  records  as  yielding  a revenue  of  £947 
(Rs.  9470).^®  Since  the  rise  of  Bombay,  the  trade  of  the  tovm  has 
died  away.  In  1881-82  it  was  valued  at  £2190  (Rs.  21,900),  of 
which  £99  (Rs.  990)  were  imports  and  £2091  (Rs.  20,910)  were 
exports. 

Devgad  or  Hareslivar,  a small  village  about  three  miles  Devgad  or 
south  of  Shrivardhan,  is  a place  of  Hindu  pilgrimage.  In  the  time  Hareshvab, 
of  Forbes  (1771)  the  village  was  noted  for  the  sacredness  of  the 
temple,  the  beauty  of  its  women,  and  for  having  been  the  residence 
of  the  ancestors  of  the  Peshwas.^^  There  is  a temple  sacred  to  Kal- 
Bhairav,  who  is  said  to  cure  all  sicknesses  caused  by  evil  spirits. 

Two  fairs  are  held  in  the  year,  one  on  the  ]\lQ/hcishivTcit')  ct  (February) 
for  one  day  and  the  other  from  Kdrtik  shuddJia  11th  to  15th 


1 Vincent’s  Commerce  of  the  Ancients,  II.  431  ; Lassen’s  Ind.  Alt.  III.  183. 

I Jervis’  Konkan,  81 . I Brigp  Fenshta,  III.  19b  199- 

* Stanley’s  Barbosa,  71.  ® Bird’s  Gujardt,  111  and  129. 

« Primeiro  Roteiro  da  Costa  da  India,  48,  163,  167.  J Kerr’s  Voyages  VIII.  308. 
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Cha^r  V.  (November).  They  are  attended  by  about  3600  persons  and  on 
Places  of  Interest.  occasion  flowers,  fruits,  sweetmeats,  toys,  and  bangles  worth 
about  £60  (Rs.  600)  are  sold.  Of  a former  yearly  grant  of  £240 
(Ks.  2400)  paid  to  the  temple  by  the  Peshwa,  the  British  Government 
contmue  to  pay  £115  (Rs.  1150).  The  temples  are  under  the 
^pervision  of  the  British  officer's  in  the  Ratnd-giri  district. 
Epidemic  sickness  has  never  broken  out  at  these  fairs. 

Janjira.  The  fortified  island  of  J anj  ira  lies  just  within  the  entrance  of  the 

Rajpurr  creek,  the  mainland  being  half  a mile  distant  to  the  east 
and  a mile  to  the  west.i  In  shape  it  is  irregularly  oval  or  nearly 
round  and  it  is  girt  by  walls  which  at  high  tide  rise  abruptly  from 
the  water  to  a height  of  from  forty-five  to  fifty  feet.  At  low  tide 
the  water  recedes  leaving  the  rock  foundations  on  which  the  walls 
are  built  dry.  On  the  east  side,  opposite  Rdjpuri,  is  a large  and 
handsome  entrance  gateway  with  steps  leading  to  the  water,  and, 
on  the  west,  facing  the  open  sea,  a small  postern  gate  used  in  former 
years  in  times  of  siege,  leads  into  a wide  masonry  platform  about 
twenty  feet  above  high  water  mark.  The  platform  is  built  in  the 
form  of  a semicircle  stretching  along  the  sea  face  and  takes  in 
and  is  covered  by  bastions.  The  walls  are  battlemented,  stronofly 
loopholed,  and  have  their  faces  covered  with  nineteen  bastions, 
eighty  feet  across  and  thirty  feet  deep,  at  intervals  of  about 
ninety  feet.  In  the  bastions  and  on  the  walls  are  ten  guns,  three 
of  native  and  seven  of  European  make.  Of  the  three  native 
guns,  which  are  on  the  main  gate,  the  largest  is  eighteen  feet  lono- 
with  a circumference  of  seven  feet  eight  inches  at  the  muzzle  and  a 
bore  of  fourteen  inches  diameter.  It  is  known  as  the  KaUal  Bdngdi, 
apparently  from  eight  large  rings  that  are  attached  to  either  side,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  brought  by  the  Peshwa’s  army,  probably  in  1735, 
and  abandoned  on  its  retreat.  It  is  of  great  w^eight,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  raised  to  its  present  position  by  being  gradually  built  up.  • 
Of  the  seven  European  guns,  three  were  made  in  Sweden,  one  in  Spaing 
one  in  Holland,  and  one  in  Fi’anee.  There  is  nothing  on  the  seventh 
by  which  its  original  owners  can  be  traced.  The  three  Swedish 
brass  guns,  which  are  on  three  separate  towers,  are  of  very  handsome 
make  and  are  precisely  alike  in  size  and  pattern.  The  gun  is  ten 
feet  long  with  a breech  three  feet  in  cii’cumference  and  a 
bore  four  inches  in  diameter.  It  bears  the  letters  C.  R.  S.,  and 
below  the  letters  are  the  Royal  Arms  of  Sweden  with  the  date 
Anno  1665.  Round  the  breech  there  is  engraved  “Goos-Mich 
lohaii— Meyer  in  Stockholm.”  At  the  breech  is  a powder-pan 
supported  by  twisted  snakes.  These  guns  are  fired  for  salutes  at 
the  present  day.  The  Spanish  brass  gun  is  ten  feet  three  inches 
long,  and  has  a bore  five  inches  in  diameter.  It  bears  the 
words  “ Don  Phillippe  III  Rey  D’Espana”  with  the  golden  fleece 
below,  and  the  Spanish  arms.  This  gun  is  still  used  in  firing  salutes. 

The  Dutch  brass  gun  is  seven  feet  five  inches  long  and  has  a bore 


^ Dom  joao  de  Castro,  in  1538,  described  it  as  a gunshot  long  and  a little  less 
broad  with  a round  head  in  the  centre  where  the  people  lived-  Primeiro  Roteiro  da 
Costa  da  India,  166. 
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four  inches  in  diameter.  It  has  engraved  round  the  breech 
“ Hans  Noorden  Et  Ian  Alberte  de  Grave  Amsterdam,”  and  the  date 
1672  below  two  As,  the  second  A being  placed  in  an  inverted  form 
below  the  first  A.  The  French  brass  gun  is  nine  feet  long  with  a 6| 
inch  bore  and  has  a coat  of  arms  surmounted  by  a fleur-de-lys  crown. 
It  bears  neither  date  nor  name.  The  seventh  unknown  gun  is  also 
of  brass.  It  is  twelve  feet  ten  inches  long  and  has  a six-inch  bore. 
Except  two  fishes  engraved  on  the  muzzle  the  gun  has  no  dis- 
tinguishing marks.  Besides  these  guns  there  are  two  brass  mortars 
and  a brass  four-barrelled  gun  about  3^  feet  long.  Over  the  walls  and 
interior  of  the  fortress  lie  scattered  121  pieces. of  cannon  of  various 
calibre,  serviceable  and  unserviceable.  There  is  also  a scimitar- 
shaped sword  four  feet  long  and  one  foot  broad. 

Just  above  the  great  entrance,  near  the  heavy  iron  studded  gates, 
is  a large  white  stone  let  into  the  walls,  on  which  is  carved  the 
word  yohor  meaning  1111  H.  (a.d.  1694).  This  marks  the  begin- 
ning of  the  building  of  the  walls,  which  were  finished  in  a.d.  1707 
by  Sidi  Sirul  Khan  (1707-1733).  The  first  object  of  interest  on 
passing  through  the  gateway  are  the  ruins  of  a large  mansion  said 
to  have  been  built  in  the  time  of  Sidi  Sirul  Khfin.  This  building, 
like  the  fort  walls,  is  of  well  cut  blocks  of  trap  strongly  cemented. 
The  windows  are  surrounded  by  ornamental  stone  carving  in  the 
Saracenic  style.  Further  to  the  right,  built  round  a large  cistern, 
are  the  Nawab’s  palace  and  women^s  quarters.  The  palace  is  a 
small  upper-storied  stucco  building  in  the  ordinary  modern  Hindu- 
European  style.  It  has  no  special  interest ; the  rooms  are  small  and 
gaudily  painted,  and  several  have  their  walls  and  ceilings  lined  with 
mirrors.  A terrace  overhangs  the  water.  In  the  fort,  besides  the 
Nawfib  and  his  family,  live  the  sarddrs  and  their  relatives  and 
dependents,  and  some  Koli  families  descendants  of  the  former  owners 
of  the  fort  or  inhabitants  of  the  island.  The  space  within  the  fortress 
is  limited.  Narrow  roughly  paved  alleys  run  between  the  closely 
packed  houses  which  rise  tier  upon  tier  to  the  inner  citadel.  On  the 
highest  point,  about  200  feet  above  the  sea,  is  the  magazine  supported 
by  old  fashioned  swivel  guns,  commanding  a most  extensive  sweep. 
One  of  these  guns  still  stands  on  its  pivot  on  a masonry  carriage, 
while  others  lie  scattered  about.  This  part  of  the  citadel  commands 
a wide  view.  To  the  south-west  and  west  stretches  the  ocean ; the 
Rajpuri  creek  winds  to  south-east  till  it  is  a narrow  palm-covered 
neck  of  land  making  the  creek  look  like  a lake.  To  the  west,  on 
a slight  eminence,  partly  hid  among  trees,  stand  the  broken  walls 
of  the  old  Rajpuri  palace,  which  was  abandoned  by  the  late  Nawab 
seven  or  eight  years  ago.  The  flat  fortified  rock  of  Kfinsa  or  Padam- 
durg  rises  out  of  the  sea  about  two  miles  to  the  north-west. 

In  1860,  more  than  half  the  interior  of  the  Janjira  fortress  was 
burnt,  and  a mass  of  state  papers  and  documents  was  destroyed. 
The  fire  did  no  injury  to  the  walls,  and  many  of  the  houses  that 
were  burnt  have  been  rebuilt  or  partially  restored.  There  are  still 
broken  walls  and  charred  ruins.  On  all  sides  are  dirt  and 
desolation.  Even  close  to  the  palace,  which  by  contrast  looks  fresh 
and  pretty,  some  of  the  houses  are  roofed  with  patches  of  tiles  and 
thatch.  The  place  looks  as  ruined  and  desolate  as  if  it  had 
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lately  undergone  a siege.^  In  the  foi-tress  a yearly  Muhammadan 
fair  or  urns  is  held  in  honour  of  the  Panchaitan  shrine.^  According 
to  the  common  story  five  bodies  were  washed  ashore  and  lay 
unburied  till  some  Musalmdns,  warned  in  a dream,  went  to  the 
island,  and,  finding  the  bodies  buried  them  and  raised  a tomb  over 
them.  Another  story  is  that  the  shrine  was  raised  vdien  Shah  Tahir 
was  appointed  commandant  of  Janjira;  and  according  to  a third 
account  the  stones  are  old  Koli  deities  whom  the  Musalmd.ns  turned 
into  saints  and  continued  to  worship.  The  fair  is  held  on  thefull-moon 
of  Kdrtik  (November)  and  lasts  for  three  days.  It  is  attended  by 
from  2500  to  3000  people,  mostly  Musalmdns  and  religious  beggars. 
Sweetmeats,  toys,  fruits,  flowers,  and  tea  and  coffee  worth  in  all 
about  £100  (Rs.  1000)  are  sold  on  the  occasion.  The  village  of 
Nigri,  yielding  a yearly  revenue  of  £100  (Rs.  1000),  is  held  in  grant 
by  the  shrine.  Out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  village  the  Nawab  feeds 
the  people,  each  falcir  receiving  a small  sum  of  money  on  leaving. 
Besides  this  the  Nawab  spends  on  his  own  account  about  £100 
(Rs.  1000)  in  charity.  On  the  third  day  an  embroidered  covering  is 
carried  through  the  fort  in  procession,  headed  by  the  Nawab,  who  at 
sunset  lays  it  on  the  tomb. 

Khokari,  a small  village  on  the  mainland  nearly  opposite  the 
Janjira  fortress,  contains  three  massive  stone  tombs  in  the  Indo- 
Saracenic  style.  The  largest  is  the  tomb  of  Sidi  Sirul  Khdn  who 
was  chief  of  Janjira  from  1707  to  1 733,  and  the  two  smaller  buildings 
are  the  tombs  of  Sidi  Kd,sim  commonly  known  as  Yakut  Khan,  who 
was  in  command  of  Janjira  (1670-1677),  of  the  Moghal  fleet  (1677- 
1696),  and  again  of  Janjira  (1696-1707) ; and  of  his  brother  Khairiydt 
Khan  who  was  in  command  of  Danda-Rajpuri  (1670-1677)  and 
of  Janjira  (1677- 1696).  The  tomb  of  Sirul  Khan  is  said  to  have 
been  built  during  his  lifetime.  Yakut  Khan’s  tomb  has  an  Arabic 
inscription  stating  that  he  died  on  Thursday  30th  Jamma-Dilawal 
H.  1118  (a.D.  1707).  Khairiyat  Khdn’s  has  also  an  inscription. 
The  figures  of  the  date  of  his  death  are  H.  ] 018,  but  the  Arabic  words 
give  the  date  H.  1108  (a.d.  1696)  and  this  is  probably  correct. 
The  tombs  are  kept  in  repair  by  the  Nawab  who  has  assigned  the 
village  of  Savli-Mithagar  with  a yearlj'"  revenue  of  £200  (Rs.  2000) 
for  the  maintenance  of  Sirul  KJidn’s  tomb,  and  the  village  of  Dodakal 
for  the  maintenance  of  Yakut  Khan’s  and  Khairiydt  Khdn’s  tomb.s. 
On  Thursday  nights  the  Kuran  is  read  at  these  tombs  and  yearly 
death-days  or  urus  are  celebrated. 

Kolma'ndle,  a village  about  five  miles  south-east  of  Shrivar- 
dhan,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bankot  river,  is  perhaps  Ptolemy’s 
(a.d.  150)  Mandangad  and  is  Barbosa’s  (1514)  Mandabad,  a sea-port 
of  Moors  and  Gentiles  where  many  ships  gathered  to  buy  stuffs, 
particularly  from  Malabar,  cocoanuts,  arecas,  a few  spices,  copper 
and  quicksilver.® 

Kumbaru  Point,  bearing  south  a half  east  four  miles  from  the 
R5jpuri  creek  and  sixteen  miles  north  by  west  a half  west  from 


1 Mr.  F.  B.  O’Shea,  Superintendent  of  Post  Offices,  Konkan  Division. 

* Panch  five  and  chaitan  life. *  * Stanley’s  Barbosa,  71. 
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B^nkot,  is  the  north  point  of  Kiimbaru  Bay,  formerly  called  Comrah. 
It  affords  shelter  from  north-west  winds  to  vessels  of  large  size. 
The  point  stands  out  more  than  a mile  from  the  regular  coast  line 
and  is  high  and  steep.  The  hills  overhanging  Kumbaru  Bay  are 
800  feet  high  and  heavily  wooded.  At  the  south  end  of  the 
bay,  near  the  shore,  is  a rock  on  which  the  sea  breaks  in  three 
fathoms.^ 
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Madgad^  about  twelve  miles  south  of  Janjira,  is  a hill  about  Madoad. 
1300  feet  high.  It  stands  out  like  a truncated  cone  from  a range  of 
hills  which  runs  to  the  sea.  In  1744  the  Sidis  for  a time  placed  this 
fort  under  the  charge  of  the  Peshwa  to  prevent  the  Koldba  chief 
from  taking  it.  On  the  top  are  the  remains  of  a large  fortress;  but 
only  the  outlines  of  the  walls  are  left.  The  fort  was  destroyed 
about  1830  by  Sidi  Muhammad  Khan  (1826-1848). 

Ma'ndla-Borlai  lies  on  the  coast  about  two  miles  south  of  the  mIndla-Borlai. 
Revdanda  creek.  Its  population  consists  chiefly  of  Kolis,  who  carry 
on  a large  fish  trade.  In  1881-82  its  trade  was  returned  as  worth 
£1269  (Rs.  12,690),  of  which  £273  (Rs.  2730)  were  imports  and 
£996  (Rs.  9960)  were  exports. 

Mhasla,  at  the  head  of  the  south  branch  of  the  R^jpuri  creek  Mha.sla. 
about  sixteen  miles  from  the  sea,  has  a population  of  1830  souls, 
chiefly  Musalmans.  The  position  of  Mhasla,  at  the  head  of  this 
great  gulf,  marks  it  as  one  of  the  early  centres  of  trade,  and  suggests 
that  it  may  be  Ptolemy’s  (a.d.  150)  Musopalli,  the  metropolis  of  the 
Pirate  Coast.^  The  only  noticeable  building  is  a mosque,  which  shows 
signs  of  having  been  built  from  the  stones  of  a Hindu  temple,  which, 
according  to  local  accounts,  was  dedicated  to  Maheshvar.  The  stones 
of  the  entrance  steps  are  dressed  like  Hindu  temple  stones  and  have 
still  faint  traces  of  Hindu  images.  In  the  mosque  are  two  large 
wooden  pillars  engraved  in  Hindu  fashion,  and  the  stones  in  the 
kdbha  or  prayer  niche  seem  to  have  been  the  side-posts  of  a Hindu 
temple  door.  There  are  traces  of  old  walls  in  the  Musalman  burying- 
ground,  and  to  the  north  of  the  mosque  a field  pays  a yearly  fee  to 
the  mosque  priest  or  mulla,  which  the  village  records  show  was 
in  former  times  paid  to  provide  oil  for  the  temple  lamp-pillar.  The 
trade  of  the  town  is  poor,  but  an  impetus  may  be  given  to  it  by 
constructing  a cart-road  so  as  to  enable  the  Govale  produce  to  reach 
its  market.  In  1881-82  the  trade  was  returned  as  worth  £590 
(Rs.  5900),  of  which  £57  (Rs.  570)  were  imports  and  £533  (Rs.  5330) 
were  exports. 

Murud,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  the  sea  and  a shallow  creek,  Murud. 
stands  on  the  coast  about  a mile  north  of  Janjira.  Its  length  is 
about  a mile  and  a half  from  north  to  south,  and  its  breadth  about 
half  a mile.  Except  the  chief  market  place  or  sadarhazdr  and  the 
Koli  quarters,  the  town  consists  of  detached  houses  in  gardens 
surrounded  by  cocoa  and  betel  palms.  The  town  contains  about 
5350  people.  There  is  a brisk  trade  which  in  1881-82  was  of 


1 Taylor’s  Sailing  Directory,  386.  ..  . -r.  , 

2 Bertius  Ptolemy,  X.  The  inland  position  of  Musopalli  in  Ptolemy  may  be 
explained  by  the  distance,  sixteen  miles,  between  Mhasla  and  the  coast. 
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the  value  of  £7399  (Rs.  73,990).  Of  the  whole  amount,  £3152 
(Rs.  31,520)  were  imports  and  £4247  (Rs.  42,470)  were  exports. 
The  leading  articles  of  trade  are  rice,  cocoanuts,  firewood,  and 
dried  fish.  It  is  the  chief  administrative  centre  on  the  mainland 
and  has  the  offices  of  the  Assistant  Agent  and  the  munsif,  a dispen- 
sary,  a jail,  a post  office,  and  a school.  A yearly  fair  in  honour  of 
Koteshvar  Mahddev  is  held  on  Ghaitra  shuddha  14th  (April).  About 
2000  persons  attend  the  fair  when  eatables  and  toys  of  the  value  of 
about  £60  (Rs.  600)  are  sold. 

Nandgaon,  which  lies  about  four  miles  north  of  Janjira,  is 
chieffy  made  up  of  detached  houses  in  cocoa  and  betel  gardens. 

It  is  about  two  miles  long  and  a mile  broad.  The  trade  is  small, 
mainly  the  export  of  timber  and  firewood  to  Bombay.  It  is  the 
head-quarters  of  a mcbhaJkari  and  has  a .school.  A yearly  fair  in 
honour  of  Gddba  Devi  is  held  on  the  Ghaitra  (April)  full-moon. 

It  is  attended  by  about  2000  persons  and  has  a sale  of  sweetmeats, 
bangles,  and  toys. 

Padamdurg,  the  Lotus  Port,  also  called  the  Ka'nsa  fort, 
commanding  the  entrance  to  the  Rdjpuri  creek,  was  built  about 
1693  on  a rock  in  the  centre  of  the  bay  about  two  miles  north- 
west of  Janjira.^  The  fort  stands  in  3^  fathoms  water  more  than 
one  mile  from  the  mainland.  Its  walls,  which  are  pierced  by  a 
small  gateway,  are  high  and  strong,  and  covered  by  six  bastions 
about  sixty  feet  apart.  Above  the  bastions  rise  towers  built  in  the 
shape  of  an  irregular  octagon  of  different  sizes  and  are  roofed  in . 
Guns  of  various  calibre  lie  about  the  fort  and  some  are  mounted  on 
wooden  gun-carriages  in  the  towers.  An  attempt  was  made  to  build 
outworks  on  the  sea  side  quite  independent  of  the  original  fort, 
but  they  were  never  completed  and  are  now  in  ruins.  The  water 
supply  is  obtained  from  a large  cistern  which  fills  each  rains  and 
lasts  through  the  dry  season.^  The  fort  is  irregularly  shaped, 
following  the  outline  of  the  rock  on  which  it  is  built,  and  is 
sometimes  used  by  the  chiefs  as  a state  prison  for  political  offenders. 
There  is  always  a guard  of  about  twenty-five  men. 

Panchaitan-Borlai,  about  six  miles  south  of  Janjira,  is 
venerated  by  the  Muhammadans  as  containing  a shrine  to  the  five 
saints,  Panch  Fir.  According  to  the  local  belief  the  Nawd,bs  were 
invested  with  the  charge  of  this  shrine  by  the  Delhi  Emperors.  But 
it  seems  more  likely  that  like  the  Panchaitan  shrine  in  the  island 
fort  of  Janjira,  this  is  a relic  of  Sluih  Tahir’s  Shia  infiuence  at  the 
Ahmadnagar  court  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  A 
yearly  fair  on  the  full-moon  of  Ghaitra  (April)  is  attended  by  about 
800  persons  when  articles  worth  about  £17  (R.s.  170)  are  sold.  In 
1881-82  there  was  a trade  of  £1920  (Rs.  19,200),  of  which  £154 
(Rs.  1540)  were  imports  and  £1766  (Rs.  17,660)  were  exports. 

Shrivardhan,  with,in  1881,a  population  of  7425,  is  about  twelve  ) 


* About  1693  KAsa  or  Kilnsa  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  newly  built  forts  of  the  I 
MarAthds.  Elliot,  VII.  355. 

* Mr.  F.  B.  O’Shea,  Superintendent  of  Post  Office.**,  Konkan  Division. 
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miles  south  of  Jaiijira.  It  is  well  placed  for  trade  and  in  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries  under  Ahmadnagar  and  afterwards 
under  Bijdpur  was  a port  of  consequence.  It  appears  in  the  leading 
European  travellers  as  Zitfardan.  In  1538  Dorn  Joao  de  Castro 
described  it  as  with  little  water  in  the  pier  at  low  tide  but  inside 
laro'e  and  roomy.^  It,  or  rather  Hareshvar  about  three  miles  to  the 
south,  is  notable  as  the  birth-place  of  Balaji  Vishvanath,  the  first 
Peshwa  (1713-1720)  who  was  the  deshmuhh  of  the  town.  In  1713 
Shrivardhan  was  one  of  the  sixteen  fortified  places  in  the  Konkan 
ceded  by  BaMji  Vishvanath  Peshwa  to  Kd,nhoji  Angria  of  Kolaba.® 
Shrivardhan  has  still  a considerable  trade  which  in  1881-82  was  of 
the  value  of  £3042  (Rs.  30,420),  of  which  £1182  (Rs.  11,820)  were 
imports,  and  £1860  (Rs.  18,600)  were  exports.  The  trade  consists 
chiefly  of  betelnuts  which  are  highly  valued  in  Bombay.  On 
Chaitm  full-moon  (April -May)  a yearly  fair  is  held  in  honour  of 
Bahiri  when  about  3000  persons  attend  it,  and  articles  valued  at 
about  £60  (Rs.  600)  are  sold. 

VgIASj  about  three  miles  north  of  Shrivardhan,  is  noted  as  the 
birth-place  of  Balaji  Janardan,  commonly  called  Nana  Phadnavis, 
who  was  the  chief  power  in  the  Maratha  State  between  1763  and 


1800. 

The  Whale  Reef  lies  nearly  1 J miles  west  by  south  of  Rajpuri 
point  and  3^  miles  south-west  by  west  of  the  island  fort  of  Janjira, 
from  which  it  is  visible  just  clear  of  Rajpuri  point.  It  is  a breaking 
patch  of  rocks,  partly  dry  at  low  water,  having  four  fathoms 
between  it  and  the  main  and  4^  fathoms  one  mile  to  seaward  It 
is  nearly  half  a mile  long  shelving  gradually  at  the  ^ south  end  and 
is  200  yards  broad,  with  a channel  of  four  fathoms  inside.  A large 
ship  oimht  not  to  approach  this  danger  nearer  than  eight  or  nine 
fathom?  in  the  night,  for  the  rise  of  the  spring  tides  is  twelve  feet 
and  it  flows  to  eleven  hours  at  full-moon  and  f 

the  moon.  Midway  between  the  Kd,nsa  fort  and  the  Whale  Reef 
there  is  a depth  of  4^  fathoms  mud  at  lowest  tide,  and,  after  half 
flood,  a vessel  can  boldly  run  in  and  anchor  half  a mile  to  the  south 
of  Janjira  in  four  fathoms.^ 
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^ Primeiro  Roteiro  da  Costa  da  India,  47. 
* Taylor’s  Sailing  Directory,  386. 


2 Grant  Duffs  MarAthds,  193. 
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APPENDIX. 


I.— KOLABA  PLACES  OF  INTEREST. 

The  earliest  description  of  the  Alibdg  harbour  is  Dom  Joao  de  Castro’s 
in  1538.  Between  the  Ndgaon  sands  and  the  small  island  of  Cheul 
(Cheul  Kadu)  is  a great  island  of  rock  (Koldba).  Between  it  and  the 
land  is  a harbour  protected  from  the  north-east.  ^ 

After  pointing  out  and  illustrating  ^ the  close  connection  between  the 
architecture  of  certain  Jain  temples  and  tombs  at  Mudbidri  in  South  Kanara 
and  the  religious  buildings  of  Nepal  and  Thibet,  Mr.  Fergusson  says 
‘Of  the  origin  of  the  connection  I can  offer  not  even  a plausible  conjecture.’ 

The  following  passages  seem  to  throw  light  on  the  source  of  this  Chinese 
element  in  the  buildings  at  Mudbidri  in  South  Kdnara. 

Under  their  early  Mongol  sovereigns  (1250)  the  Chinese  regained  their 
supremacy  at  sea.  They  reopened  the  old  (600  - 880)  trade  direct  with 
Western  India,  and,  during  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  they 
were  acknowledged  as  overlords  by  the  kings  of  Ceylon.^  In  the  time  of 
Marco  Polo  (1290)  and  of  Ibn  Batuta  (1340)  and  probably  till  the 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,®  Chinese  trade  settled  at  Kaulam  or 
Quilon  in  Travankor  and  in  Kalikat  and  Eli  on  the  Malabdr  coast.  In 
the  port  of  Pandarane,  twenty  miles  north  of  Kalikat,  the  big  Chinese 
junks  usually  passed  the  stormy  months  (May-August)  of  the  south-west 
monsoon.  Caspar  Correa®  (1510-1560)  states  that  when  the  Portuguese 
arrived  at  Kalikat  there  was  a tradition  that  many  Chinese  had  come  about 
400  years  before  and  settled  on  the  coast  and  left  descendants,  and  that 
their  sumptuous  idol  temples  were  still  to  be  seen.  Successive  Chinese 
colonies  in  Java,7  the  ‘Chinese’  tower  of  Negapatam  near  Tdnjur  so 
closely  like  the  priests’  tombs  at  Mudbidri,®  and  Chinibetchegan,  ‘ sons  of 
Chinamen,’  Abd-er-Razzak’s  (1440)  name  for  the  brave  and  sturdy  Kalikat 
seamen,®  support  the  tradition  that  the  Chinese  came  to  the  Malabar  coast 
to  settle  as  well  as  to  trade.  It  was  probably  fear  of  their  success  as 
settlers,  perhaps  aroused  as  in  the  case  of  the  Portuguese  by  the  jealous 
rivalry  of  Arab  traders,  that  led  the  Zamorin  to  ill  use  the  Chinese  and 
drive  them  from  his  dominions.^® 

Besides  with  the  Malabar  coast  the  Chinese  had  connection  with  the 
Gujardt  coast  and  perhaps  with  Cheul  in  the  Konkan.  Ibn  MuhalhaP^ 
(941)  states  that  the  people  of  Saimur  are  descended  from  Chinese  and 


1 Primeiro  Roteiro,  57.  Dom  JoSo’s  reference  to  KoUba  seems  to  show  that  the 
rock  was  not  then  fortified. 

® Indian  Architecture,  270-276.  ® Indian  Architecture,  278. 

* Yule’s  Cathay,  Ixxiv.  e Yule’s  Marco  Polo,  II.  327. 

® Voyages  of  Vasco  da  Gama,  147.  ^ Reinaud’s  AbuLfeda,  cccxc. 

® Compare  Fergusson,  275,  and  Indian  Antiquary,  VII.  224. 

® Major’s  India,  XVth  Century,  19. 

Joseph  of  Cranganor  in  Yule’s  Marco  Polo,  II.  327.  ^ Yule’s  Cathay,  cxcii.  ' 
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Coatm  or  Putchuh 
(p.  284  and 
^ote  4). 


Portuguese  Fort 
Bastions 
{p.  289). 


Turks.  The  account  in  other  respects  does  not  suit  Saimur  or  Cheul,  and 
the  mention  of  the  wood  known  as  Saimur  wood  seems  to  make  it  probable 
that  the  reference  was  to  Timur  island  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago  which 
has  Chinese  settlers  and  a special  sandal  wood. 

There  is  more  evidence  of  a Chinese  connection  with  the  Gujardt  ports. 
In  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries  Chinese  ships  called  at  Diu  for 
purposes  of  trade.  ^ In  the  eleventh  century  Somnath  was  a place  of  call 
for  vessels  on  their  way  from  Sofala  in  Africa  to  China.2  In  the  twelfth 
century  they  traded  to  Broach, ^ and  in  the  thirteenth  century  (1282)  a 
somewhat  doubtful  passage  seems  to  show  that  Somnath  S^imenyia,  with 
some  other  places  on  the  west  coast  of  India,  paid  homage  to  the  Chinese. 
Again,  according  to  Portuguese  writers,'^  Mahmud  Begada’s  father  built 
Diu  in  memory  of  a victory  over  a Chinese  fleet,  and  Do  Couto  gives  the 
Chinese  the  credit  of  building  the  fort  of  Gogha.® 

Under  the  name  of  Karachi  iiplet,  Putchuk  is  expoi’ted  in  large 
quantities  chiefly  from  Bombay  to  Hongkong  and  the  Straits  Settlements 
and  in  smaller  quantities  to  Arabia  and  Japan.  The  total  export  from 
Bombay  by  sea  in  1881-82  was  1918  c\vts.®  Bombay  imported  333  cwts. 
of  Putchuk  by  sea  from  Karachi  during  the  same  year.  What  is  not 
imported  by  sea  is  believed  to  come  by  land  from  Gujardt  and  Upper 
India.  The  root  comes  from  Karachi  under  the  name  of  hutldhdi  or  the 
Kut  (Costus)  stick. 

Pliny  (a.d.  77)  calls  the  Costus  the  root  and  leaf  of  the  greatest  price  in 
India,  of  excellent  and  sweet  smell.  He  notices  two  varieties,  black  and 
white,  found  in  Patale  on  the  Indus.7 

Of  the  fifteen  bastions,  four  are  on  the  north  or  land  face,  two  on  either 
side  of  the  old  gateway.  They  are  large  outworks  with  watch  towers  and 
sentry-boxes  and  with  from  two  to  eight  guns.  The  east  face  has  three 
bastions,  all  small,  with  one  or  two  guns.  The  south  or  sea  face  has  five 
bastions  two  to  the  right  and  three  to  the  left  of  the  sea  gate,  one  large 
the  others  small,  none  with  more  than  two  guns.  The  west  face  has  three 
bastions,  more  or  less  ruined  and  wfith  no  guns. 

Proceeding  to  the  right  of  the  Revdanda  Sea  Gate  the  first  bastion  is 
twenty  paces  by  ten,  mounting  two  old  cannon  ; the  second,  very  small,  has 
two  old  cannon ; the  third  is  the  extreme  eastern  angular  bastion  with  two 


^ Yule’s  Cathay,  Ixxix.  ^ Biruni  in  Yule’s  Marco  Polo,  II.  334. 

* Yule’s  Cathay,  Ixxix. *  * Faria-y-.^louza  iu  Kerr,  VI.  230. 

® Decada  I.  II.  Bk.  IV.  ch. 

® The  export  to  Hongkong  and  the  Straits  Settlements  during  1880-81  was  1592 
cwts.  valued  at  £3573  (Bs.  35,730) ; and  during  1881-82  1898  c^vts.  valued  at  £3629 
(Es.  36,290).  The  balance  of  20  cwts.  went  to  Arabia  and  Japan.  In  1881-82  the 
chief  exporting  months  were  April,  June,  July,  August,  and  September.  Collector 
of  Customs,  821,  10th  March  1883. 

' Natural  History,  XII.  12.  In  1720  Captain  Hamilton  notices  Putchuk  as  an 
article  largely  exported  from  the  Sind  ports.  He  writes,  “The  wood  Lignum  dulce 
grows  only  in  this  country.  It  is  rather  a weed  than  a wood  and  nothing  of  it  is 
useful  but  the  root  called  ‘ Putchok  ’ or  Eadix  dulcis.  I never  heard  it  is  used  in 
physic,  but  it  is  a good  ingredient  in  the  composition  of  perfumes.  There  are  great 
quantities  exported  for  Surat,  and  from  thence  to  China,  where  it  bears  good  price  ; 
for,  being  all  idolaters,  and  burning  incense  before  their  images,  this  root  beaten  into 
fine  powder  and  an  incense  pot  laid  over  smoothly  with  ashes,  and  a furrow  made  in 
the  ashes,  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  broad  and  as  much  in  depth,  done  very 
artificially  into  a great  length,  the  powder  is  put  into  that  furrow,  and  first  fired 
and  it  will  burn  a long  time  like  a match,  sending  forth  a fine  smoke,  whose  srnell 
is  very  grateful,  the  powder  having  the  good  qualities  of  maintaining  and  delaying 
the  fire.*  New  Account,  I.  128. 
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guns  ; the  fourth  on  the  east  face  is  an  angular  bastion  with  one  gun ; the  Appendix. 

fifth,  also  on  the  east  face,  is  an  angular  bastion  with  one  gun  ; the  sixth  on 

the  north  or  land  face  is  a large  angular  bastion  with  two  guns,  one  of  the  ot  interest. 

main  fortifications  on  the  land  side.  Then,  passing  the  modern  Alibag  Cheul. 

gateway,  the  seventh  is  a large  angular  bastion  like  the  sixth,  carrying 

eight  guns  with  a watch  tower  at  its  west  corner ; then  passing  the  old 

land  gateway  and  a length  of  wall  twenty-five  feet  broad  on  the  inner  side, 

and  carrying  four  cannon,  comes  the  eighth,  a large  angular  bastion  with 

three  cannon.  In  its  extreme  north-west  corner  is  a stone  watch  tower 

twelve  feet  square  and  in  the  extreme  west  angle  a stone  sentry-box.  The 

ninth  is  a large  circular  bastion  with  two  guns,  almost  entirely  ruined  and 

undei'mined  by  the  sea.  It  has  a stone  and  mortar  octagonal  watch  tower 

of  later  construction.  Then  follow,  on  the  west  face,  the  tenth  bastion,  more 

or  less  ruined,  with  no  guns ; next,  passing  a breach  in  the  wall  caused  by 

the  sea  which  faces  the  great  Franciscan  tower  of  St.  Barbara’s  or  the  Sat 

Khdni  Buruj,  comes  the  eleventh  bastion,  more  or  less  ruined,  and  with  no 

guns  ; the  twelfth  bastion  is  on  the  south-west  corner,  without  guns  ; the 

thirteenth  on  the  south  or  sea  face  is  a bastion  with  two  guns;  the  fourteenth 

is  a bastion  without  guns ; the  fifteenth,  several  yards  to  the  left  of  the 

Sea  Gate,  is  an  angular  bastion  with  two  guns. 

Since  the  text  was  written  the  Kdnarese  stone  found  behind  the 
Rjimeshvar  temple  by  Mr.  Sinclair,  C.S.,  in  1874  has  been  examined  by 
Mr.  Fleet,  C.S.,  Epigraphist  to  the  Government  of  India.  Mr.  Fleet  states 
that  the  stone  is  in  praise  of  a religious  teacher.  It  has  no  historic  interest 
and  probably  belongs  to  the  sixteenth  or  seventeenth  century. 

In  the  Mardtha  war  of  1818  Kdngori  was  taken  on  May  20th  by  a KIngori 
detachment  from  Colonel  Prother’s  field  force  under  Lieutenant  Bellasis.  (p.  323). 

The  commandant  and  200  men  were  allowed  to  evacuate  the  fort,  taking 
with  them  their  arms  and  their  private  property,  the  garrison  being 
ordered  to  proceed  to  Vengurla  and  the  commandant  to  Satdra.  A 
quantity  of  grain  was  found  in  the  fort.^ 

Cornets  Hunter  and  Morrison,  who,  as  noticed  in  the  text,  were  confined 
in  this  fort,  were  seized  by  the  Marathds  at  XJruli  twenty  miles  east  of 
Poona.  On  being  waylaid  the  two  ofl&cers,  whose  escort  consisted  merely 
of  one  havilddr  and  twelve  sepoys,  took  post  in  a rest-house  and  made  a 
breast-work  of  their  baggage.  They  defended  themselves  with  courage 
for  several  hours  and  did  not  surrender  till  their  ammunition  was  spent  and 
the  enemy  had  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  building  and  was  firing  on  them 
through  holes  in  the  roof.  It  is  worthy  of  mention  that,  though,  before  the 
attack,  the  officers  were  offered  a safe  conduct  to  the  British  camp  at  Poona, 
they  declined  to  avail  themselves  of  an  advantage  in  which  their  followers 
could  not  share.  2 From  XJruli  the  two  officers  Avere  taken  to  Poona.  In  a 


^ Asiatic  Journal,  VI.  640  ; Pendlidri  and  Mardtha  War  Papers,  300. 

2 Bomhaif  Courier,  16th  May  1818.  In  a general  order  by  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
dated  Sunday,  11th  January  1818,  the  capture  of  these  two  officers  is  thus  alluded  to: 
“This  occurrence,  while  it  evinces  what  may  be  done,  even  with  a handful  of 
disciplined  troops,  over  a numerous  irregular  enemy,  shows  also  the  injury  the 
public  service  may  suffer  at  any  critical  moment  by  a failure  of  ammunition.  His 
Excellency  embraces  this  opportunity  to  order  that  no  guard  shall  in  future  be 
detached  from  its  corps  on  any  service  beyond  the  frontier  without  its  full  amount 
of  spare  ammunition,  the  want  of  which  in  the  instance  above  described  has  forced 
two  brave  young  officers  to  surrender  in  a situation  where  perhaps  they  might 
have  maintained  themselves  until  relieved.” 

“The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  more  than  four  times  the  original  number  of  this 
small  party  and  the  Commander-in-Chief  desires  that  his  approbation  may  be 
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letter  dated  9 th  November  1817  they  stated  that  though  rather  roughly 
used  at  first  they  had  been  well  treated  since  their  arrival  at  Poona. 
Between  December  and  January  they  were  carried  from  Poona  to  Kangori 
on  cots.  At  first  they  were  ofiered  ndchni  bread,  but  refused  it;  they  were 
then  offered  rice  and  refused  it  also,  when  they  were  allowed  wheat  bread 
and  a fowl  a day.  Some  time  after  they  were  observed  coming  down  the 
hill  on  foot  under  a strong  guard.  Wlien  they  had  reached  the  bottom 
they  were  put  into  litters  and  carried  to  a fort  about  eight  miles  from 
KAngori,  probably  on  the  way  to  Vasota.  At  Vasota  the  commandant  fed 
them  well,  but  so  close  was  their  confinement  that  till  a shell  burst  over 
the  roof  of  their  prison  during  the  British  siege  of  the  fort  in  April  1818, 
they  were  ignorant  of  the  neighbourhood  of  an  English  force,  nor  till  the 
commandant  had  decided  to  surrender  did  they  know  the  name  of  the  fort 
they  were  confined  in.  Before  the  British  took  possession  the  two  officers 
were  allowed  to  show  themselves  on  the  walls  and  were  greeted  by  the 
Europeans  of  the  mortar  battery  with  three  cheers.  ^ 

Khdnderi  Island, 2 whose  greatest  measurements  are  about  1300  feet 
long  by  950  broad,  is  formed  of  two  oval -shaped  masses  of  trap,  each 
about  950  feet  long  by  450  feet  wide,  their  longer  axes  being  parallel  with 
each  other  and  lying  north-north-east  by  south-south-west.  The  higher  of 
the  two  mounds  lies  to  the  eastward  and  its  highest  point  is  100  feet  above 
high  water  springs.  The  western  hill  is  seventy  feet  above  high  water 
spx’ings.  The  crests  of  the  hills  are  about  500  feet  apart  and  between  is  a 
valley  at  its  highest  part  about  eighteen  feet  above  high  Avater, 

The  conformation  of  the  island  bears  strong  evidence  that  at  one  time 
the  two  hills  were  separate  or  joined  only  by  a narrow  ridge,  the  valley  as 
it  now  is  having  been  to  a great  extent  reclaimed. 

There  are  some  fine  chavipa  Michelia  champaca  and  banyan  trees  on 
the  island,  also  a large  number  of  bor  or  Zizyphus  jujuba  trees.  On  the 
north  side  of  the  island  is  a temple  and  a tomb,  and  in  the  valley  are  several 
tombs  of  shipvTecked  MusalmAns.  The  water-supply  is  from  four  round 
wells  and  seven  rectangular  reservoirs,  the  largest  being  130' by  40'  and  25' 
deep,  with  excellent  drinking  Avater.  This  reservoir  Avas  pumped  dry  in 
1876  and  five  feet  of  mud  removed,  but,  except  a small  cannon  ball,  nothing 
was  found. 

The  original  fortifications  extended  completely  round  the  island,  but 
some  years  ago  a portion  in  front  of  the  small  cove  on  the  north,  Avhich 
forms  the  landing  place,  was  removed  to  make  a foundation  for  forts,  which 
were  never  completed.  The  fortifications  give  evidence  of  A’ast  labour  and 
energy,  many  of  the  stones  weighing  from  two  to  four  tons.  They  have 
a total  len^h  of  3200  feet  and  are  in  tolerable  repair.  They  include 
twenty-two  bastions  with  curtains  ranging  in  length  from  360  to  sixty  feet. 
Many  dismantled  cannon  are  lying  about. 

The  light-house  is  a flat-roofed  building  100'  long  and  30'  high.  A 
50'  high  octagon  tower  in  the  centre  of  the  building  carries  the  lantern. 
The  focal  plane  of  the  light  is  148'  above  high  water  springs  and  is  visible 


expressed  to  the  sepoys  who  have  survived.  He  has  also  to  express  his  hope  that 
Cornets  Hunter  and  Monuson  may,  at  no  distant  date,  be  restored  to  liberty  and  the 
service,  an  object  which  His  Excellency  will  not  fail  to  endeavour  by  every  means 
to  accomplish.”  Madras  Oovernment  Gazette  quoted  in  the  Bombay  Courier  of  16th 
May  1818. 

* Bombay  Courier,  18th  April  1818. 

2 Contributed  by  Mr.  G.  E.  Ormiston,  Engineer  of  the  Bombay  Port  Tust. 
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for  twenty  miles.  The  apparatus  is  a first  order  catadioptric  fixed  light  Appendix. 

having  an  arc  of  illumination  of  225°  of  which  200°  is  white  and  25°  red  ; Places  of  Interest. 

the  red  ray  of  25'’  is  visible  over  the  space  between  the  bearings  of  north 

and  north-north-west  a quarter  west,  and  covers  the  Cheul  Kadu  reef  and  Kuanderi. 

the  dangers  lying  seaward  of  Alibag  and  Cheul.  Before  the  light-house 

was  built  a beacon  was  placed  on  the  hill  but  was  removed  in  1852  shortly 

after  it  was  set  up,  as  it  was  found  to  do  more  harm  than  good.  There  was 

at  one  time  a keep  or  stronghold  on  the  top  of  the  eastern  hill  where  the 

light-house  now  stands.  The  stones  were  used  in  building  the  light-house. 

About  three  cables  to  the  north-east  of  Khanderi  there  is  a mass  of  rock 
just  awash  at  high  water.  Between  this  rock  and  Khanderi  there  is 
anchorage  with  seventeen  to  eighteen  feet  at  low  water  extreme  springs. 

About  the  same  distance  to  the  east  is  a patch  of  rocky  ground,  several 
rocks  being  just  awash  at  low  water  extreme  springs.  On  one  of  these 
it  is  proposed  to  construct  a beacon  as  a guide  to  the  navigation  of  the 
channel  between  Khanderi  and  Underi.  This  channel  is  about  sixteen 
feet  deep  at  low  water  extreme  springs  and  is  used  by  coasting  and  ferry 
steamers. 


A life-boat  is  stationed  at  Khdnderi  from  the  15th  of  May  to  the  end 
of  September.  The  crew  consists  of  one  officer,  one  tyndal,  and  ten  Koli 
fishermen. 

On  the  road  from  Mandad  village  to  the  Kuda  caves  is  a burying-ground  MAndAd 

of  the  Mandad  Marathas  who  generally  do  not  burn  but  bury  their  dead.  (p-  349). 

Among  the  tomb  stones  and  long  grave  mounds  of  the  ordinary  type  are  a 
number  of  small  circles  from  five  to  eight  feet  in  diameter  and  formed  of 
stones  weighing  from  twenty  to  forty  pounds.  They  are  of  all  ages,  one  or 
two  evidently  new.  The  he'wn  stone  monuments  in  both  this  and  another 
cemetery  near  the  Mdndad  landing  place  are  richly  oi'namented  with  flower 
patterns.  A number  of  these  hewn  stone  monuments  have  been  set  up 
beside  the  road  from  the  creek  to  the  Mdnddd  customs  post.^ 


II.— KOLAbA  KHOTI  SETTLEMENT.2 

Except  three  villages  in  Roha  where  the  khots  have  accepted  only-  yearly 
leases,  all  the  khots  in  the  Pen  and  Roha  sub-divisions  have  accepted  the 
thirty  years’  lease  on  the  survey  conditions.  In  Mangaon  seventy-seven 
khoti  villages  have  been  leased  for  thirty  years  and  ninety-six  for  one  year, 
while  nine  have  been  attached  and  are  managed  by  Government.  In 
MahAd  sixty-eight  khoti  villages  have  been  leased  for  thirty  years  and 
fifty-nine  for  one  year,  while  fifty-nine  have  been  attached  and  are  managed 
by  Government.  The  number  of  khoti  villages  attached  and  managed  by 
Government  during  the  five  years  ending  1881-82  was,  in  Mangaon, 
seventeen  in  1877-78,  eleven  in  1878-79,  five  in  1879-80,  nine  in  1880-81, 
and  fifteen  in  1881-82  ; and  in  Mahad,  sixty-seven  in  1877-78,  fifty-one  in 
1878-79,  forty-eight  in  1879-80,  forty-five  in  1880-81,  and  sixty-two  in 
1881-82.  The  khoti  villages  under  Government  management  are  usually 
those  for  which  the  khots  cannot  agree  to  appoint  a manager,  or  which  they 
find  themselves  unable  to  manage,  or  whose  profits  are  so  small  that  it  is 
not  worth  their  while  to  manage  them.  Such  villages  vary  in  number  from 


Khoti 

Settlement. 


1 Mr.  W.  F.  Sinclair,  C.S.  As  to  the  stone  circles  Mr.  Sinclair’s  guide  said  that 
many  people  made  these  circles  round  their  relations’  graves  ; that  the  use  of  them 
as  against  long  or  rectangular  enclosures  was  a mere  matter  of  choice  ; and  that  the 
use  of  either  instead  of  solid  hewn  stones  was  merely  dictated  by  poverty. 

• For  details  see  above  pp.  162-166,  203,  207. 
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year  to  year,  chiefly  because  in  some  years  the  hhots  find  it  lucrative  or 
convenient  to  take  them.  This  is  specially  the  case  when  there  are  fellings 
made  by  the  Forest  Department,  as  the  kliots  are  entitled  under  their 
agreements  to  one-third  of  all  profits  from  timber.  The  kliots  accept  the 
yearly  leases  under  protest,  stipulatuig  that  they  do  so  without  prejudice 
to  their  claims  or  to  any  rights  which  may  accrue  hereafter  either  by  the  free 
action  of  Government  or  as  the  result  of  litigation.  They  hope  that  the 
Khoti  Act  may  be  extended  to  this  district.^ 


Ill  — KOLABA  SALT  WASTES.2 
Since  January  1882,  all  the  Alibag  salt  wastes  have  been  disforested.® 


IV.— kolAba  BIRDS.4 

A list  of  Game  Birds  found  in  the  district  is  given  above  (36-37).  To 
^is  hst  may  be  added  the  game  birds  given  in  Thana  (Bombay  Statistical 
Account,  XIII.  Part  I.  48  - 54)  with  the  following  changes  and  additions  : 
Under  Raptores  may  be  added  the  Osprey,  Pandion  halitetus,  the  Grey- 
backed  Sea-eagle,  Haliajtus  lencogaster,  both  very  common  on  the  coast 
and  the  Crested  Hawk-eagle,  Limnsetus  cirrhatus,  on  the  higher  and  more 
wooded  hills.  The  crested  hawk-eagle  closely  resembles  the  crested 
serpent-eagle,  Spilornis  cheela,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  latter  has 
a white  crest  tipped  black,  the  former  a black  crest  tipped  white.  Under 
Gemitores,  a much  smaller  Green  Pigeon  than  the  Southern  Green  Pio-eon 
Crocopus  chlorigaster,  is  found  in  the  district.  It  may  perhaps  be  the 
Brown-winged  or  Emerald  Dove,  Chalcophaps  indica.  Under  Cultirostres 
the  Black  Ibis,  Geronticus  papilosus,  is  not  found  in  the  district.  Under 
Natatores  the  Flamingo,  Phsenicopterus  antiquorum,  is  not  uncommon  on 
the  coast  m winter.  The  Ruddy  Shieldrake  or  Brahmani  Duck,  Casarea 
rutila,  occurs  on  the  south  shore  of  Bombay  harbour  and  the  Ndgotlma 
creek,  and  the  White-eyed  Duck,  Aythya  myroca,  on  creeks  and  ponds  and 
in  the  open  sea. 


V.— SEA  FISHERIES.® 

The  sea  fisheries  of  the  North  Konkan  are,  as  already  indicated,  divisible 
into  coast  and  tidal  or  “long  shore  ” fisheries  and  deep  seaor  “ofiinff” 
fisheries.  ° 

To  understand  these  it  is  necessary  to  describe  the  coast  and  estuaries. 
The  Konkan  coast  runs  pretty  nearly  north  by  west  and  south  by  east, 
roughly  speaking,  from  the  16th  to  the  20th  degree  of  north  latitude. 
North  of  the  centre  it  is  fringed  by  the  Bombay  archipelago,  called  by  the 
early  Greek  geographers  the  Heptanesoi,  and  containing  even  at  the  present 
day  seven  islands  at  low  water  of  spring  tides  and  at  least  three  times  as 
many  at  most  states  of  the  tide.  Many  of  these  latter  were  islands  at  all 
states  of  the  tide  within  the  English  period,  but  have  been  united  to  each 
other  or  to  the  main  land,  almost  within  living  memory,  by  artificial 
causeways  or  by  the  silting  up  of  channels. 


1 Mr.  A.  Keyser,  C.S.,  Collector  of  Kolfiba,  1387.  llth  April  1883. 

2 For  details  see  above  pp.  166- 168. 

* Mr.  A.  Keyser,  C.S.,  Collector  of  KoUba,  April  1883, 

* Contributed  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Sinclair,  C.S. 

» Contributed  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Sinclair,  C.S. 
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The  rate  of  flow  of  flood  and  ebb  spring  tides  up  and  down  the  coast  is 
nearly  two  knots  an  hour  in  most  places,  and  there  is,  besides,  a general 
northward  current  during  the  soutli-wost  monsoon,  and  a corresponding 
southward  current  during  the  north-east  monsoon  which  reaches,  and 
sometimes  exceeds,  one  knot  an  hour.  The  archipelago  is,  of  coui*se,  cut  up 
with  sounds  ; and  the  coast  is  deeply  indented  by  numerous  deep  fords  or 
estuaries  into  which  the  short  but  violent  local  rivers  empty  themselves, 
and  in  these  sounds  and  “ creeks  ” the  tides  often  reach  a velocity  of  three, 
sometimes  of  four,  knots  an  hour.  Mean  spring  tides  rise  on  this  coast 
from  seven  to  seventeen  feet  according  to  locality.  It  will  be  seen  at  once 
that  any  fishery  conducted  in  such  waters  must  be  essentially  tidal,  and 
accordingly  during  neap  tides  the  fishermen  are  mostly  ashore,  idling, 
making  and  mending  gear,  or  attending  to  other  trades. 

The  nets  used  hei-e  are  : Seine,  Pera  Stake-net,  Dhol  large,  in  deep 
water,  Bhokse  small,  in  creeks ; Drift  net  or  trammel,  Jdl,  exactly 
resembling  the  English  herring  tram  ; Wall-nets,  that  is,  trammels  more  or 
less  fixed,  are  Vdyhul  a large  deep  sea  net  of  large  mesh  moored  to  anchors  ; 
Mdgh,  used  inshore  in  Thana,  has  poles  j Khanddla  ( Vaura  of  Thdna)  has 
no  poles,  but  floats  and  sinkers,  varies  very  much  in  size,  used  in  creeks  and 
rivers  5 Dol,  deep  circular  scoop  net  without  handle,  fixed  also  in  tidal  or 
inundation  gaps,  varies  in  size  from  three  feet  to  seven  feet  diameter, 
used  by  one  or  two  men  according  to  size  (is  Ohhu  or  Asu  of  Thana) , Jilci, 
semicircular  scoop  net  with  handle,  diameter  of  net  about  3^  feet,  depth 
about  2 1 feet,  handle  about  3 feet,  is  Ardsu  of  Thana.  It  has  a very  peculiar 
Ion"  gut  or  purse  behind,  with  a narrow  neck  into  which  the  fish  are 
swept  and  kept  there  till  the  fishing  is  over;  chiefly  used  for  catching 
nivte,  Mud-fishes,  Periopthalmus  and  Boleapthalmus  ; Gholni,  a shove  net 
with  bamboo  side  poles  ; Veda,  a somewhat  larger  form  of  the  last ; Pag, 
casting  net.  Under  Hook  and  Line  come  Dori-gal,  about  four  fathoms 
long,  rough  stone  sinker,  two  English  tinnel  hooks  No.  9 attached  above 
the  sinker  by  snoods  or  traces  six  inches  long,  used  on  reefs  chiefly  to  catch 
small  rock  perch ; Bhuirdf,  a moored  trimmer  with  one  large  country- 
made  hook  and  cocoanut  float  used  in  creeks  chiefly  for  the  Seioenidoe  ; and 
Khdnda,  a long  line  or  spillard.  Under  Traps  come  Alalai,  cylindrical 
containing  one  or  two  funnels  set  in  the  kiev  or  weir,  may  be  any  size  over 
three  feet  long  ; Tokya,  one  to  two  feet  long,  has  one  funnel,  used  in  waste 
weirs  of  rice  fields  ; Chap,  a conical  basket  with  both  ends  open  clapped 
down  over  fish  in  shallow  water,  the  fish  are  then  taken  out  through  the 
top  It  varies  from  two  to  five  feet  diameter,  and  may  be  called  a bamboo 
casing  net.  There  are  also  spears,  gaffs,  and  crab  hooks,  used  to  poke  in 
mud  and  among  rocks  at  low  water.  Some  of  the  spears  have  a curious 
fleur-de-lys  shaped  head.  What  is  called  reeling  or  droving  at  home,  that 
is,  spinning  from  a boat  in  motion,  is  not  practised  here,  neither  are  the 
trawl  and  dredge  knoi.vn. 

The  appearance  of  the  fishing  stakes  is  well  known  to  all  persons  familiar 
with  the  Bombay  coast.  In  every  sound  and  creek  the  path  which  fish  are 
most  likely  to  take  in  passing  up  with  the  tide  is  known,  and  this  is  barred 
by  a row  of  stakes  planted  from  thirty  to  eighty  feet  apart  well  below  low 
water  mark.  Between  these,  as  the  tide  begins  to  rise,  are  set  the  nets, 
truncated  cones  of  any  length  up  to  forty  yards,  composed  of  meshes 
diminishin"  from  two  inches  from  knot  to  knot  at  the  entrance  to  halt  an 
inch  at  th^  apex.  They  are  hauled  at  the  time  of  the  tide,  but  very 
seldom  set  on  the  ebb. 

The  Seine  is  most  used  on  sandy  and  shallow  shores.  It  is  of  any  length 
up  to  200  yards,  but  seldom  over  eight  feet  deep,  usually  about  six,  and 
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Ap;^dix.  has  long  vertical  wooden  floats,  set  very  close  together,  and  no  sinkers, 
Fishekiks.  mesh  varies,  but  is  seldom  less  than  half  an  inch  from  knot  to  knot, 

and  seldom  much  more.  It  is  cast  from  a canoe  usually  from  half  flood  to 
half  ebb  tide,  the  first  of  ebb  being  preferred,  but  is  hauled  on  shore  by  main 
force  of  men.  Seines  are  never  hauled  into  a boat.  The  dug-out  canoes, 
which  are  the  only  row  boats  of  this  coast,  would  not  stand  it. 

The  casting  net  is  exactly  similar  to  that  used  in  Europe.  It  has 
cylindrical  sinkers  of  sheet  lead  or  wrought-iron.  It  is  much  used,  and 
with  great  skill. 

The  shove-net  is  about  forty  feet  long  and  ten  deep.  It  is  laced  to  two 
bamboos  and  is  held  by  two  men  in  a pass,  or  they  wade  up  a tideway  with 
it  at  first  of  ebb,  a little  way  from  the  shore.  At  the  proper  moment  the 
outer  man  wheels  shoreward’s  j a third  from  the  shore  rushes  outwards, 
splashing,  and  the  small  fish  feeding  in  the  shallow  water  rush  into  the  net. 

Almost  every  coasting  boat  has  the  last  two  nets,  and  the  crew  supple- 
ment their  diet  by  what  they  can  catch  with  them  while  in  port,  or  at 
anchor  on  the  coast  waiting  for  a wind  or  tide.  As  the  latter  case  generally 
happens  at  least  once  a day  they  are  seldom  without  fish  for  dinner. 

The  fixed  traps  are  of  two  sorts.  The  first  are  the  pounds  made  on  the  • 
coast,  generally  without  outlets,  the  water  which  completely  overflows 
them  at  high  tide  escaping  through  the  interstices  of  their  rough  stonework. 
The  others,  generally  constructed  at  the  head  of  an  estuary,  have  outlets 
which  are  closed  at  the  first  of  ebb  with  a bag-net  or  basket. 

Certain  natural  tidal  ponds  with  narrow  entrances  are  worked  like  the 
last  class.  If  the  water  does  not  all  flow  oft  the  remaining  area  is  worked 
with  casting  nets  and  shove-nets. 

At  low  water  of  spring  tides  the  lowest  reefs  and  banks  laid  bare  are 
worked,  mostly  by  women  and  boys.  They  use  small  shove-nets  and 
scoop-nets,  and  for  crabs  and  cray  fish  a peculiar  iron  hook  easily  inserted 
in  the  crevices  of  rocks. 

Lines  and  hooks  are  but  little  used.  The  best  grounds  are  thought  to  be 
the  edges  of  rocky  islets  and  the  usual  bait  is  a piece  of  prawn.  This  fishing 
is  here  of  no  commercial  importance.  Long  lines  with  many  hooks  are 
known,  but  hardly  ever  used. 

The  boats  used  in  these  inshore  fisheries  are  all  “hodis”  or  dug-out 
canoes,  excavated  from  a single  stem  of  mango  or  of  hedu  (Nauclea)  wood. 
They  are  sometimes  as  much  as  twenty-five  feet  long  and  three  feet  in 
beam ; often  as  small  as  eight  feet  by  one  and  a half. 

The  larger  often  have  topgallant  bulwarks  of  a separate  piece  of  wood 
and  carry  a lateen  sail.  If  thought  too  crank  an  outrigger  is  added. 

The  paddle  is  a piece  of  board,  clumsily  shaped  like  the  ace  of  spades,  and 
spliced  with  cocoanut  twine  to  a bamboo  shaft.  It  does  not  seem  to  signify 
which  end  of  the  blade  is  seized  uppermost. 

They  are  sometimes  used  vertically,  sometimes  pulled  like  oars,  often  in 
a vei’y  curious  way,  the  rower  sitting  very  far  forward  of  his  rowlock,  and 
pulling  not  in  the  line  of  course,  but  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees  to  the 
boat’s  side. 

Only  one  pin  is  used  in  pulling  and  the  paddle  is  lashed  abaft  of  it  with 
cocoanut  twine. 

Catamarans  or  canoe-rafts  made  of  two  or  three  logs  of  light  wood,  are 
also  used,  but  rarely.  No  dredges  or  trawls  are  known. 
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The  only  Mollusks  collected  are  oysters  and  an  univalve  like  a periwinkle 
called  kuhi.  Of  the  former  there  are  two  species,  one  resembling  the 
European  oyster  and  one  with  a deeply  furrowed  and  toothed  shell ; the 
former  only  is  valued.  Both  the  oysters  and  periwinkles  are  collected  off 
the  rocks  at  low  water  and  in  no  other  way. 

The  pearl  oyster  fisheries  of  this  coast  are  said  to  have  foi’merly  had 
some  importance.^  They  have  iiow  little  ; the  fishery  of  the  circular  and 
translucent  oyster,  Placuna  placenta,  for  the  purpose  of  glazing  windows  has 
been  confused  with  the  pearl  fishery.  The  earlier  English  writers,  as  Fryer, 
inform  us  that  windows  were  commonly  so  glazed  here  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  This  oyster  does  sometimes  yield  pearls.  An  old  fishery  in  the 
Thdna  creek  has  been  revived  during  the  last  few  years  {vide  Thdna 
Gazetteer,  p.  55),  and  one  is  now  being  set  up  inthe  Jairjira  or  Rajpui’i  creek.2 

The  Crustacea,  especially  prawns,  are  very  numerous,  but  mostly  get 
caught  along  with  real  fish  in  the  nets ; and,  except  the  crab  hook 
mentioned  above,  no  particular  gear  is  used  in  their  capture.  There  are 
no  lobsters,  although  large  cray  fish  are  commonly  sold  by  that  name  in 
the  Bombay  markets,  and  none  of  the  numerous  crabs  attain  the  size  and 
quality  of  those  of  northern  seas.  Crab  and  lobster  pots  are  unknown. 
Most  of  the  larger  fish  appear  to  prey  chiefly  on  the  Crustacea,  and  in  fishing 
with  the  hook  and  line  prawns  are  the  bait  most  generally  used. 

This  hook  and  line  fishing  is  very  unimportant.  It  is  mostly  confined 
to  the  edges  of  reefs ; the  lines  are  but  two  or  three  fathoms  long  with  a 
sinker  made  of  the  first  stone  come  to  hand,  and  two  hooks  attached  above 
it  by  snoods  of  about  six  inches. 

The  hooks  are  European  of  about  No.  9 size,  and  of  the  worst  quality  ; 
the  rest  of  the  gear  is  home-made. 

The  fishermen  grow  great  quantities  of  San  Hemp,  tag,  Crotalaria  juncea, 
and  prepare  it  themselves  for  use  in  fishing  gear.  For  fixing  stake  nets 
they  largely  use  withies  of  a -wild  vine,  and  for  rigging  and  ground  tackle 
they  use  coir  rope  brought  from  Bombay  and  sold  in  the  local  market  toAvns, 

As  the  fish  captured  along  shore  and  the  animals  which  prey  upon  them 
include  many  species  also  found  in  the  offing  they  will  be  described  together 
at  the  end  of  these  notes. 

Deep  Sea  or  Offing  Fisheries. 

Only  one  class  of  these  is  really  important,  namely  the  stake  nets.  The 
strong  currents  mentioned  in  the  last  notes  have  power  far  out  to  sea  ; and 
although  the  charts  show  few  irregularities  in  this  power  or  in  the  nature 
of  the  bottom,  there  appear  to  be  certain  courses  afiected  by  the  shoals  of 
fish  and  known  to  the  fishermen. 

These  are  crossed  by  long  lines  of  stakes,  to  which  the  gi’eat  conical 
nets  are  moored,  usually  at  the  first  of  flood  of  spring  tides,  and  taken  up 
at  the  return  of  the  tide.  The  outermost  stakes  are  set  in  eight  fathoms  of 
water,  counted  at  low  water  of  spring  tides,  about  ten  knots  from  shore, 
and  from  that  shorewards  they  are  to  be  met  with  wherever  experience 
has  shown  that  the  fish  pass,  except  indeed  where  the  Customs  Department 
interferes  in  the  interests  of  navigation.  They  are  generally  long  stems 
of  palm  trees  roughly  pointed  at  one  end  and  worked  down  into  the 


^ Pliny  (Nat.  Hist.  IX.  35)  notices  pearls  at  Perimula,  probably  the  modem  Cheul. 

® About  a month  ago  (8th  March  1883)  Mr.  Sinclair  received  from  the  Divdn  of 
Janjira  a small  parcel  of  marketable  seed  pearls. 
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muddy  bottom  by  the  force  of  several  boats’  crews,  united  for  the  purpose. 
Where  the  current  is  strong  they  are  often  stayed  to  huge  wooden  anchors, 
iiiese  are  composed  of  two  pairs  of  arms  each  somewhat  resembling  a felloe 
ot  a wlieel,  cut  to  a chisel  edge  at  the  two  ends.  The  two  felloes  are 
morticed  together  at  right  angles  in  their  centres,  and  shanked,  not  with  a 
single  timber,  but  with  a sort  of  conical  cage  of  which  the  base  is  secured 
in  the  arms  and^  the  cable  bent  to  the  apex.  This  cage  contains  several 
large  stones  to  give  the  anchor  weight.  Being  four-armed,  such  an  anchor 
requires  no  stock. 

The  rows  of  stakes  are  always  at  right  angles  to  the  general  coast  line, 
which  coincides  with  the  run  of  the  tides.  Between  the  stakes  are 
moored  the  huge  nets,  generally  at  least  fifty  yards  long,  and  called  Dhol, 
but  similar  m construction  to  the  lesser  stake  nets  called  Bhokse,  already 
described  in  writing  of  the  coast  fisheries.  The  only  other  nets  of  any 
importance  used  in  the  offing  are  the  Jdl,  Mdgh,  and  Vdfjhul,  the  two 
tormer  ot  which  closely  resemble  in  construction  those  used  in  the  herring 
hsheries  of  Northern  Europe,  and  are  fished  in  the  same  way.  The  mesh 
however,  is  generally  larger  about  one  and  a half  inches  from  knot  to  knot.’ 
The  Vaghul  has  a still  larger  mesh,  and  is  moored  at  each  end  to  an  anchor. 

The  casting  net  is  sometimes  used  in  the  offing,  but  not  enough  to 
deserve  much  notice.  Hooks  and  lines  are  hardly  used  at  all,  and  althou^rh 
the  long  line  is  well  enough  known  to  have  a name  (Khdnda)  I have  never 
seen  it  in  use.  ^ 

The  boats  used  in  this  fishery  deserve  much~more  notice  than  any  other 
prt  of  the  apparatus,  differing  greatly  from  any  known  to  Europe  and 
being  most  admirably  adapted  for  net  fishing  in  smooth  waters. 

A very  good  figure  of  them  is  given  in  the  rules  published  by  the 
Customs  Department  for  the  measurement  of  native  craft,  under  the  nan^e 
‘ Cotton  Boat  or  Prow.’i 

The  hull  of  the  machva^  resembles  the  bowl  of  an  old  fashioned  egg-spoon 
produced  at  the  fore  end  into  a long,  high,  and  fine  prow,  and  below  into 
a deep  bottom,  the  garboard  strakes  rising  very  sharply. 

. deep,  and  of  a very  curious  concave  form,  unknowTi 

in  European  waters,  so  that  a boat  beached  only  touches  the  gi'ound  with 
her  forefoot  and  stern  post.  There  is  no  standing  deck,  but  the  whole 
boat  IS  crossed  and  strengthened  by  many  strong  thwarts,  and  is  generally 
piovided  with  a sort  of  matting  of  palm-wood  laths  fastened  with  cord 
which  can  be  laid  down  on  the  thwarts  as  a temporary  deck,  or  rolled  up 
out  of  the  way,  something  like  patent  shutters.  There  is  generally  a low 
topgallant  bulwark  on  the  port  side,  and,  on  the  starboard  where  the  nets 
are  hauled,  a bamboo  is  lashed  to  the  gunwale  for  them  to  run  over 
Almost  amidships  is  stepped  a short  heavy  mast  raking  forwards,  so  that 
the  huge  single  lateen  yard  is  slung  between  two-thirds  and  three-fourths 
of  the  whole  length  from  the  stern. 


A detailed  account  of  the  cotton  boat  or  prow  and  the  ‘mnchva  is  given  in  the  Thilna 
Statistical  Account,  Bombay  Gazetteer,  XIII.  Part  I.  345.  Eegarding  the  use  of  the 
wnrd  machva  to  a two-masted  trading  craft,  Mr.  Sinclair  writes  (2lst  April  1883) 

I have  no  doubt  that  its  application  to  two-masted  freight  boats  is  modern.  Machva 
means  fashing  boat  and  no  boat  used  for  fisliing  on  this  coast  carries  two  masts,  because 
the  mizzen-mast  would  be  in  the  way  of  the  nets  and  fish.  When  a man  takes  a 
»tac/iya  proper  and  applies  her  to  freight  work  he  generally  puts  in  a second  mast. 

1 fand  that  my  men  always  apply  the  word  machva  to  one-masted  craft,  and  call  “ 
two  or  three  masted  boats  galhais.' 
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The  yard  is  about  five-fourths  of  the  whole  length  of  the  hull,  and  is  slung 
so  that  when  swinging  fore  and  aft  its  butt  is  just  over  the  head  of  the 
boat,  and  the  peak  vertically  over  her  stern. 

The  sail,  however,  is  sheeted  home  to  a point  very  little  abaft  of  amid- 
ships, leaving  the  whole  stern  of  the  boat  clear  to  work  the  nets  in.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  conceive  a better  rig  for  a fishing  boat.  The 
enormous  lateen  yard  is  easily  worked  by  the  strong  crew  necessary  for 
the  trade.  Room  is  left  for  work  and  the  boat  is  not  lumbei’ed  with 
standing  rigging,  as  there  is  only  one  stay,  which  is  movable  and  shifted 
when  the  boat  goes  about.  The  sail  pressure  is  distributed  over  the  whole 
length  of  the  boat,  and  the  point  of  greatest  pressure  is  over  that  of 
greatest  resistance.  They  cannot  of  course  stay,  but  wear  with  great  speed 
and  grace. 

The  machva  has  little  gear  besides  her  simple  rigging.  A grapnel  of  six 
arms,  weighing  from  60  to  100  lbs.,  a dozen  long  paddles,  and  as  many 
bamboo  poles  about  fifteen  feet  long,  a small  heavy  box  filled  with  sand  to 
serve  as  a caboose,  two  leathern  buckets,  and  a lantern,  form  the  whole  of 
her  inventory,  and,  with  these  on  board,  a boat  of  twelve  tons  has  probably 
cost  from  £40  to  £50  (Rs.  400-Rs.  500)  to  build,  rig,  and  fit.  They  are  carvel 
built  and  are  now  generally  iron  fastened  ; but  it  is  not  very  long  since  the 
fastenings  were  very  largely  of  coir  twine,  and  coir  twine  is  still  a good 
deal  used  for  the  purpose  especially  in  the  upper  works.  Everything  is  of 
the  rudest  sort.  The  timber  and  even  the  very  spars  are  coarse  and  crooked ; 
yet  they  sail  like  witches,  and  last  longer  than  their  owners. 

Such  a boat  is  probably  the  property  of  a small  capitalist,  and  from  seven 
to  twelve  fishermen  hire  her  from  him.  The  produce  is  divided  into  eleven 
shares  of  which  four  go  to  the  boat.  The  other  seven  would  normally  go 
one  to  each  man,  but  it  may  happen  (and  generally  does)  that  their  shares 
in  the  nets  (which  do  not  belong  to  the  boat)  are  not  equal. 

A machva  of  under  twelve  tons,  manned  by  seven  men,  can  fish  one  Dhol 
or  long  stake-net.  To  fish  two  she  must  be  of  at  least  twelve  tons  and 
manned  by  twelve  men.  If  she  carries  trammels,  each  man  of  the  crew 
should  bring  four  pieces  of  net,  each  two  fathoms  deep  and  eighty  long.  A 
native  fathom  is  five  feet  six  inches,  so  that  three  men’s  share  would  be  a 
mile  of  nets,  and  a boat  manned  by  seven  men  should  cover  two  miles  ; but 
as  a matter  of  fact  the  equipment  of  nets  is  never  complete.  Even  canoes 
with  two  or  three  men  sometimes  cruise  many  miles  out  to  sea  to  fish  with 
trammels.  That  powerful  engine,  the  trawl,  is  quite  unknown  here, 
although  both  the  water  and  the  boats  are  well  suited  to  it. 

The  fishermen  are  all  of  the  Koli  caste,  a fine,  stout  set  of  fellows.  Their 
chief  fault  is  that  they  are  rather  given  to  drink  and  to  petty  quarrels 
when  in  their  cups.  They  earn  but  little  ; the  best  hands  on  the  coast  can  be 
hired  for  16s.  (Rs.  8)  a month.  But  the  benefit  of  their  free  use  of  fish  as 
diet  is  shown  in  their  broad  and  muscular  frames,  and  among  the  best  off 
even  in  corpulence.  They  are  not,  however,  a tall  race,  and  are  naturally 
very  often  bandy-legged.  They  are  much  employed  in  the  coasting  trade 
as  well  as  in  fisheries,  and,  during  the  monsoon,  when  native  craft  cannot 
keep  the  sea,  they  cultivate  little  holdings  of  their  own  or  work  upon  other 
men’s  land.  Serious  crime  is  not  at  all  common  among  them,  and,  although 
their  ancestors  under  the  Maratha  empire  were  no  better  than  vikings, 
and  were  the  very  terror  of  the  coast,  they  are  now  as  peaceable  and  well- 
disposed  a people  as  any  in  the  Presidency. 

The  principal  fish  of  the  coast,  with  their  native  names,  are  arranged  in 
the  subjoined  list  according  to  the  order  followed  in  Day’s  Fishes  of  India  : 
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Lates,  Calcarifer,  Chiefly  in  estuaries,  good  eating. 

Serranus. — Several  species,  the  smaller  called  and  the  larger  gobar ; 

chiefly  on  reefs  ; furnishes  most  of  the  little  hook-fishing  there  is  ; mostly 
good  eating ; the  larger  species  are  in  great  favour  with  Musalmans. 

^ Lutianus. — Several  species  ; the  most  important  is  argenti  maculatus, 
tamb  (copperfish),  wdiich  attains  to  20  lbs.  weight  and  is  sometimes  caught 
in  considerable  numbers  in  the  ofhng  ; smaller  specimeiis  only  are  caught 
inshore  ; furnishes  “ fishsounds,”  i.e.  isinglass. 

Chryropiirys. — Several  species,  Kharvat ; not  very  abundant. 

Pterois  Russelli,  Rombada  (cock-fish). — Not  abundant  nor  valuable, 
but  remarkable  for  its  beautiful  colours  j caught  in  the  offing. 

Polynemus  Plebeicus,  Rdvas. — Caught  in  the  offing,  on  the  reefs,  and 
in  the  estuaries  ; common,  but  seldom  taken  in  large  numbers  ; is  very  good 
eating  and  keeps  well.  P.  pai-adiseus,  the  mango-fish  of  Calcutta,  is 
known,  but  not  common.  It  is  called  chela,  a name  meaning  the  pupil  of 
an  ascetic,  what  one  might  call  an  apprentice  gosdi.  It  is  curious  that  a 
similar  name  tapasvi  or  a penitent  is  applied  to  this  genus  in  Bengal. 

P.  Sexfilis,  Shendva  or  Ddra. 

SciCENA.  - Several  species,  S.  miles  Tdpta,  S.  osseus  Dhomi,  S.  sina  Gul, 

S.  glaucus  Gomberi ; common  ; chiefly  caught  in  the  ofiing  ; fair  eating, 
valuable  for  their  isinglass  ; grow  to  a great  size ; specimens  of  20  and 
30  lbs.  weight  are  not  uncommon. 

Histiopiiorus  Brevirostris,  J/dr  3/dsa  (striking  fish). — Not  common; 
sometimes  caught  in  the  offing.  This  is  the  true  Sword  fish. 

Triciiirurus  Muticus,  Vdgati.' — Very  common  and  impoi^tant,  as  it 
dries  easily  in  the  sun  ; caught  mostly  in  the  offing  but  also  inshore  and 
may  be  seen  playing  on  the  surface  in  calms  in  great  numbers. 

Caranx  — Many  species,  but  the  only  species  taken  in  large  numbers  is 
C.  kun’a,  Vaghada,  which  is  very  common  both  in  the  offing  and  along 
shore  ; a net  is  rarely  hauled  that  does  not  contain  some.  It  does  not  seem 
to  pass  far  up  the  estuaries.  It  is  a coarse  little  fish,  but  valuable  as  easily 
dried. 

Psettius  falciformis.  Halva. — Common,  P.  argenteus,  Kovala. 

Trachynotus.  — Two  species  ; Dangid,  not  common. 

Stromateus  Sinensis.  — Sizbu  Sarga,  S.  cinereus,  sarga.  — The  well 
known  pomfrets,  caught  in  the  offing  and  along  the  shore ; less  common 
in  the  estuaries. 

Scomber  Microlepidotus,  Vaghada  (but  distinguished  from  Caranx 
kurra). — Common  in  vast  shoals  both  in  the  offing  and  alongshore;  but 
does  not  ascend  the  estuaries.  Excellent  eating  fresh,  and  very  largely 
dried.  The  Scombridoe  are  often  caught  far  out  at  sea  with  the  casting 
net,  as  they  play  on  the  surface  ; also  in  the  trammel ; and  the  present  ' 
species  on  the  shore  with  seines.  The  large  Scombridoe  ; Sur  Main  (or  seer  ’ 
fish  of  Europeans)  are  only  caught  in  the  offing.  It  is  curious  that  they 
are  never  caught  here,  as  they  are  everywhere  else,  by  spinning  with  a 
bright  bait. 

Cybium  Kuhlii,  Tovar. — Not  uncommon. 

Echineis  Navcrates,  Sdkala,  E.  albescens,  Luchung. — Not  uncommon 
but  of  no  value.  Found  both  inshore  and  in  the  offing,  not  in  estuaries. 

Sillago  Sihama,  Murdi,  Lady-fish  or  Madras  whiting. — Common  on 
sandy  shores  ; very  good  eating. 
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Perioptiialmus  AND  Boleoptiialmus. — Several  species.  Those  which 
frequent  clear  water  and  rock-pools  arc  called  kharva,  the  mud  species 
nivte.  The  former  are  plentiful  on  reefs  and  rocky  shores,  the  latter 
literally  swarm  in  all  the  muddy  estuaries.  They  are  not  bad  eating,  even 
for  men  j and  furnish  most  of  the  subsistence  of  the  paddy  birds  on  the 
creeks. 

MuGiL.  — Several  species  j Bhui,  very  common  inshore  and  in  the 
estuaries  ; and  good  eating. 

M.  CEur,  Thoda.  — Very  common  inshore  and  in  the  estuaries,  and  good 
eating. 

The  Pleuronectidce  do  not  come  much  to  market  on  the  Konkan  coast ; 
small  soles  are  caught  by  the  women  and  children,  at  low  water,  along  the 
shore. 

Plotosus  I I Kcdan.  — Not  uncommon  on  reefs  ; their  spines 

are  much  dreaded. 

Arius,  Shingdra. — The  fry  of  one  species  swarm  along  the  coast  and  in 
the  estuaries.  They  are  not  valued. 

Saurida. — One  species  not  uncommon  j called  Chor  Bhomhil  or  “ false 
Bombay  duck.” 

Harpodon  Neiiereus,  Bhomhil,  Bombay  duck. — -Very  common  at 
times  commg  and  going  in  vast  shoals,  chiefly  caught  in  the  ofldng.  One 
of  the  most  important  fish  of  this  coast,  taking  almost  the  place  that  belongs 
at  home  to  the  herring. 

Belone  Strongylurus,  Vane. — Common  in  the  oflfing  and  on  sandy 
shores. 

Hemriramphus  Xanthopterus,  Toli. — Very  common  both  in  the  offing 
and  on  sandy  shores.  The  seine  is  never  hauled  without  taking  some. 

Exoccetus,  Chiri. — Very  rai’e. 

Engraulis  Hamilton:,  Kdti.  — Common  on  sandy  shores  and  in  the 
offing. 

Coilia  Dussumicri,  Ilandil. — Very  common  on  sandy  shores  and  in  the 
offing. 

Clupea  Longiceps,  Niv. — Comes  in  great  shoals.  Chiefly  caught  with 
the  seine  on  sandy  shores.  Is  particularly  good  to  eat. 

Clupea  Ilisha,  Palla.  — Not  uncommon  all  along  the  coast but  does 
not  ascend  any  river  south  of  the  Tdpti ; nor  is  the  fish  apparently  in 
good  condition  when  taken  here. 

CiiANOS  Salmoneus,  Kedi  “ milk-fish.” — Not  uncommon ; a poor  fish 
here  ; though  mu.ch  esteemed  lower  down  the  coast. 

CiiiROCENTRUS  DoRAB,  Karli. — Very  common  ; valuable  as  easily  dried. 
Murcena  Pseudothyrsoidea,  Isar. — Very  common  on  reefs.  Its  bite  is 
much  dreaded,  and  it  is  never  eaten  by  natives. 

Tri ACANTHUS. — Two  species,  Ghora,  not  common,  not  eaten. 

Tetrodon,  Ken.  — Numerous  species  and  very  common;  considered 
unwholesome  and  never  eaten.  The  little  boys  amuse  themselves  by  making 
the  Tetrodons  puflf  themselves  out  and  then  burstmg  them,  as  children  at 
home  do  with  paper  bags. 

Sharks  are  very  numerous,  especially  species  of  Carchari^ 
Zygoena  ; but  are  not  feared  by  the  fishermen.  They  are  little  fished  for 
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with  hooks,  and  large  specimens  are  apt  to  break  through  the  nets.  Tliey 
are  eaten  ; and  their  fins,  with  those  of  a Pristis  (Sondla)  and  Rhinobatus 
granulatus  (Ldnja),  which  are  common,  are  valuable  for  export  to  China. 
Both  the  saw  fish  and  the  Ldnja  are  very  common  in  the  offing,  and  small 
specimens  of  the  former  ascend  estuaries  even  above  salt  water. 

Rhynciiobatus. — Uncommon. 

Various  Stingrays  are  common  and  known  generally  as  Phakate.  Their 
wings  are  eaten,  as  at  home.  Pretty  large  specimens  of  all  the  Rajidce  seem 
to  come  close  inshore.  (The  large  sharks  do  not). 

One  small  unarmed  Ray,  Platyrhina  (?),  is  common  inshore ; it  is  called 
Hanvantia,  monkey-fish,  and  is  eaten. 

Astrape  dipterygia,  the  Electric  Ray  [Gingina)  is  not  common.  When 
caught  it  is  kept  alive  as  long  as  possible  and  used  for  playing  practical 
jokes  with  ; it  is  not  eaten. 

The  lower  animals  preying  upon  fish  in  the  estuaries  and  along  the 
shore  are  much  the  same  as  in  Thdna.  Gulls  and  terns  are  numerous,  though 
by  no  means  so  abundant  as  in  the  North  Atlantic.  The  greybacked 
sea  eagle  and  osprey  are  also  most  common  on  the  coast.  The  ringtailed 
eagle,  on  the  other  hand,  is  rare  there,  and  though  the  herons  fish  in  salt 
water  none  of  the  storks  do  so  ; nor  to  my  knowledge  does  the  pelican. 
Even  the^  cormorants  are  not  as  abundant  as  on  inland  waters.  The 
Indian  Kingfisher,  Alcedo  bengalensis,  is  very  common  on  rocky  shores, 
feeding  in  pools  left  by  the  tide.  The  Pied  Kingfisher,  Ceryla  rudis,  is 
found  on  the  creeks.  None  of  the  others  affect  salt  water. 

A marine  porpoise  is  very  common  and  ascends  creeks  with  the  tide, 
doing  great  damage  to  nets  by  tearing  fish  out  of  them.  It  is  seldom 
caught.  No  other  cetacean  is  common,  but  whales  (Baloenoptera)  are  not 
unknown,  and  occasionally  get  stranded. 

The  fisheries  are  uncontrolled  by  law  except  as  to  the  planting  of 
stakes  in  navigable  waters.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  stock 
of  fish  is  deteriorating ; but  the  industry  is  crippled  by  the  high  price  of 
salt.  Dr.  Day’s  inquiries  showed  that  Sind,  the  Portuguese  territory,  and 
other  places  where  salt  was  cheap  were  practically  monopolising  the  trade 
in  salt  fish.  Now  that  salt  is  as  highly  taxed  throughout  India  as  in  the 
Konkan,  it  is  possible  that  the  trade  may  slowly  revive  ; at  present  it  is  not 
flourishing. 
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Abhdvni  : crop  share  system,  183  note  3,  184, 
185. 

Aboriginal  tillage ; 93. 

Abyssinians ; see  Sidis. 

Account  books  : 103,  426. 

Acbalbig  : stream,  9. 

Acquisition  : (1756-1840),  159  and  note  2,  190. 

Adhikaris  : hereditary  revenue  officers,  172  note  1, 
178. 

Administration  ; see  Land  Administration. 

Administrative  history  : see  History. 

African  slaves  : 433  and  note  1. 

Agris  : husbandmen,  51-54,  412. 

Akshi  : village,  253. 

Ala-ud-din  ■■  Bahmani  ruler  (1347-1358),  273. 

Alibdg  : village  e.vchanges  with  its  chief  (1818- 
1840);  its  lapse  to  the  British  (1840),  159  and 
note  2,  190  ; two  kiilJcarni  families  in  charge  of 
large  groups  of  salt  rice  villages,  177  note  4 ; con- 
dition, revenue  system,  cost  and  profit  of  rice 
tillage,  garden  assessment,  British  changes,  survey 
and  assessment  of  garden  and  salt  riee  lands 
(1840-1852),  190-196  ; their  effect  (1856),  196  ; 
low  survey  rates  introduced  (Revdanda  1857  and 
Under!  1858),  176,  198-201  ; revision  of  salt  rice 
lands  or  khdrdpdt  {IST2),  176,  210-211:  Sub- 
divisional  details ; boundaries,  area,  aspect, 
climate,  water,  soil,  holdings,  rental,  stock,  pro- 
duce, people,  1,  240-242:  Town,  appearance, 
climate,  harbour,  trade,  water-supply,  253-255; 
water  works,  houses,  people,  history,  objects, 
256-259;  Hirdkot,  Koldba  fort,  260-265,  469. 

Allen  Shuttleworth  : the,  a life-boat,  125. 

Amba:  river,  7-8. 

Ambar  : Sidi  governor  of  Janjira  (1621),  435. 

Ambenal : pass,  114. 

Anandibai  = Angria’s  mother  (1793),  155  - 156,  260, 
265. 

Andhrabhrityds : Shdtkarni  kings  (a.n.  160), 
137  and  note  4. 

An  grids : their  origin,  145;  Kdnhoji  1.(1698- 
1731),  supremacy  of  fleet,  piracies,  death,  and 
character,  146-149;  Sakoji  and  Mdndji  I.  150-151 ; 


siege  ofGheria,  152-154;  quarrels  in  the  family, 
155-156;  Bivalkar’s  influence  and  the  extinction 
of  the  family,  157  - 158 ; territorial  exchanges  (1818  - 
1840),  159  and  note  2 ; lapse  of  his  territory 
(1840),  159  and  note  2,  190  ; revenue  system  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  171-172  ; revenue  (1818- 
1839),  175  note  4 ; inconvenience  caused  in  early 
years  by  the  division  of  jurisdiction  among  the 
British,  the  Pant  Sachiv  of  Bhor,  and  the  Angrids 
of  Alibag,  177  and  note  2;  British  lands  of  north 
Pen  mixed  with  Augria’s  villages  (1818-1840), 
179  note  1 ; revenue  system  and  assessment  in 
his  lands  before  their  lapse  in  1840,  and  British 
changes,  190-196  ; (1690-1840),  145-158,215,  217- 

Antora  : port,  265. 

Antonio  do  Porto  •-  Franciscan  friar  (1534),  292 
and  note  1. 

Arable  area : 90. 

Ardvi  town,  460. 

Area  : l- 

Aslltami : village,  265. 

Aspect  : 2-5,  401-402. 

Assessed  taxes ; 225. 

Assessment : low  cash  rental  in  Sdnkshi  (1788), 
174 ; Khandoji  Jadhav  raised  the  rental  in 
Kondvi  in  MahAd  100  per  cent  (1810),  174 ; re- 
sult of  the  irregular  management  and  demands  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  174  ; assessment  reduced 
about  twenty-six  per  cent  (1837),  175,  1S9  and 
note  1 ; high  and  uneven  assessment  before  1837, 
179 ; grain  rental,  175,  180  and  note  3,  181,  184 
note  4,  190;  reduction  found  necessary  and. 
Mr.  Davies  appointed  to  examine  the  revenue 
system  in  Sdnkshi  RAjpuri  and  RAygad  (1836), 
182;  his  reports,  Mr.  Giberne’s  and  Mr.  William- 
son’s remarks,  and  Government  orders  (183^, 
182-189;  Alibdg  grain  and  cash  rates,  British 
changes,  survey  and  revision  in  garden  and  salt 
rice  “lands  (1840-1852),  190-196  ; revenue  sur- 
vey (1854-1866),  176,  198-209;  revenue  survey 
revision  in  salt  rice  lands  or  khdrdpdt  (1872), 
210-211  ; survey  results  (1855-1878),  211. 
Aungier  : (1673),  Deputy  Governor  of  Bombay,  365, 
438. 
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Automula  : perhaps  Cheul,  270  note  2. 

Avis  : port,  265. 

Avchitgad  ; fort,  265  -267,  445. 

Avnu  : a mode  of  Alibdg  salt  rice  tillage,  191. 

B. 

Biburiv  : Siudia’s  general  (1793- 1813),  155- 156, 
260.  265. 

Bad  seasons  ; 99-100,  425-426. 

Badr  nd-din  : see  Sdnkshi. 

Bahirupant  Pingle  Peshwa : (1713),  146. 
Bahmani  : Musalmdn  rulers  (1347-1489),  142. 
Bahurupis  : musicians,  67. 

Bairigis  : religious  beggars,  415. 

Bdl  Ramchandra  : Mr.,  146  note  2,  150  note  1. 
Biliji  Vishvanith  Peshwa  : (1713-1720),  146, 
443,  467. 

Balance  sheets  : 223,  227,  228. 

Bile:  stream,  9. 

Balhiras  : Mdlkhet  Rdthods  (?),  271. 

Bilu  Mia  of  Sachin : (1791),  448. 

Bingad  Kisirs  : bangle-makers,  63,  131. 
Bankers  : lOl. 

Binkot  : fort  ceded  by  the  Peshwa  (1756),  159. 
Barbosa  : traveller,  (1514),  142  note  10,  275,  435 
note  5,  and  461  and  note  4. 

Bastions  : 289,  462,  466,470-471. 

Battle  : (1594),  279,  naval,  at  Cheul  (1508),  274; 
at  Khdnderi  (1679),  325,  396;  at  Korldi  (1594), 
328-329. 

Beggars  : 73-74,  415. 

Beldirs  : stone  masons,  63-64,  415. 

Beni-Isriels  ; 85-86,  421. 

Betel-leaf : cultivation  of,  97. 

Betel-palms  ; cultivation  of,  97  - 98,  425. 

Betham  : Mr.  W.  G.,  16  note  1. 

Bhandiris  : palm-juice  drawers,  70,  412. 

Bhangis  : scavengers,  73. 

Bhansilis : traders,  47. 

Bharidis  : beggars,  73. 

Bbitiyis  : traders,  47. 

Bhits  : musicians,  67. 

Bheriki  bhiv  : an  old  commutation  rate  known 
as,  in  Rdjpuri,  183. 

Bhils  ; early  tribe,  71. 

Bhima  ; stream,  7. 

Bhise : pass,  115. 

Bhogeshvari  or  Bhogivati : stream,  7. 

Bhois  : fishers,  68. 

Bhor  : village  exchanges  with  its  chief  the  Pant 
Sachiv  (1818-1840),  159 and  note  2,  177  andnote  2. 
Bhnrap : fort,  267. 

Bigha  : 109  and  note  3,  170  and  notes  3 and  4,  173, 
182,  184. 

Birds  : 36-37,  407,  474. 

Births  and  Deaths  ; 239. 


I Birvidi  : fort,  144,  267-269,  445. 

Bocarro  : Portuguese  chronicler  (1634),  282. 

Bohoris  ; traders,  83  - 84. 

Bombay:  Sidis  in,  438-441  ; attacked  by  Sidi 
Kdsim  (1689),  442. 

Borrowers:  104-105. 

Boundaries : i,  402. 

Brihmans  : 43-46,  411  ; in  Constantinople  and 
Jilva  (A.D.  24-57),  138  note  1. 

Bridges  : 116,  351,  353. 

British : management  (1818-1882),  175-214.  See 
Land  Administration. 

Buddhists  : settlement  of,  137. 

c. 

Capitalists:  loi. 

Carriers : 120- 121,  430. 

Castle  : Cheul  Portuguese,  291  - 292. 

Cathedral : Cheul  Portuguese,  272. 

Cattle-disease : 238. 

Caves:  254,  299,  301,302,  316,332-342,345-349, 
377,  385. 

Census  details  ; 40-43,  409. 

Cesses  : 171,  172  and  note  3,  173  and  note  2,  182 
and  note  7,  183  note  2,  184  and  notes  3 and  5, 
185  and  note  3,  187  and  note  1,  188  and  note  1, 
191,  196,  453-456. 

Cevul : Cheul,  273. 

Chambhars  : 64,  414 ; pass,  115. 

Champavati : traditional  name  of  Cheul,  269,  270 
note  1. 

Chandragad : fort,  269. 

Chdvre  : pass,  115. 

Chembur  : why  not  Symulla,  270  note  5. 

Chemul  : why  Cheul,  270  note  5. 

Chemuli  ••  Cheul,  272. 

Cheul : 142  143  ; Cheul  or  Jival,  143,  144,  146, 
151,  155,  156 ; position,  various  spellings  of  the 
name,  269  and  note  1 ; history,  traditional,  early 
Hindu,  Ptolemy  (150),  Kdnheri  inscriptions  (130) ; 
Periplus  (247),  Kosmas  (525),  HiwenThsang  (042), 
Arab  travellers,  Masudi  (915),  Muhalhil  (941), 
A1  Istakhri  (950),  Ibn  Haukal  (976),  A1  Biruni 
(1030),  A1  Idrisi  (1130),  270-272  ; Devgiri  Yddava 
(1312),  Vijaynagar  kings  (1336-1587),  Bahmania 
(1347-1490),  x^ikitin’s  account  (1470),  Varthema’s 
account  (1503-1508),  Portuguese  appearance  at 
(1505),  battle  at,  between  the  Portuguese  and 
MusalmAus  (1508),  Barbosa’s  account  (1514),  Por- 
tuguese factory  at  (1516),  first  Musalman  fort  at 
Korle  (1570),  Portuguese  Cheul  besieged  (1571), 
Linschot’s  account  (1583),  second  successful 
Musalmdn  attempt  to  fortify  Korle  (1592),  battle 
at  Korle  and  success  of  the  Portuguese  (1594), 
Pyrard’s  (1602-1608)  account,  Della  Valle’s  (1623- 
1625)  account,  Bocarro’s  (1634)  account,  revenue 
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and  expenditure  (1634),  trade  (1634),  condition 
(1640-1668),  besieged  by  Samblulji  (1683), 
Coutiulio’s  account  (1728),  ceded  to  the  MarittliAs 
(1739),  the  French  at  (1777),  273-286  ; description, 
objects  of  interest,  Portuguese  ruins,  the  castle, 
the  cathedral,  the  hospital,  Jesuit  monastery, 
church  of  the  Augustinians,  St.  Bai'bara’s  tower, 
Dominican  church,  St.  Xavier’s  chapel,  287-298  ; 
Hindu  and  Musalniiln  objects  of  interest ; Dancing- 
girl’s  house,  Someshvar  temple.  Response-giving 
M;iruti,  Buddhist  caves,  Dattiltraya’s  shrine, 
Hamilm  Khdna,  mosque,  RAjkot  fort,  landing- 
place,  Musalmdn  dome,  old  tombs,  MahAlakshmi 
temple,  battle  stones,  water  palace,  Rilmeshvar 
temple,  Angria’s  tomb,  299-310. 

Chikalgaon : village,  310. 

Chimnaji  Appa  : Mardtha  general  (1731),  149,  151. 

Chimolo  : perhaps  Cheul,  270  and  note  7. 

Chinese  Element:  in  Indian  architecture  (915- 
1500),  272  note  2,  469. 

Chitp^van  Brdhmans  : 44,  411. 

Chitrakathis  ; picture-showers,  73. 

Chivil : Cheul,  273. 

Chela  : stream,  1 1 . 

Cholera : 175,  179,  212,  213. 

Christians  : 86. 

Churches  : Cheul  Augustinian,  295  ; Dominican, 
297,  298. 

Civil  justice  ••  217-218. 

Clive  : Lieutenant- Colonel  (1756),  152- 153. 

Climate  : 13  - 15,  236,  255,  404. 

Cloth  weaving : 132. 

Communities : 87,  423. 

Condition  : of  the  district,  1/5  and  note  4;  176, 
177,  178  and  note  5 ; 179  and  note  4 ; 181,  182 
and  notes  1 and  2 ; 183  and  notes  2 and  3 ; 186, 
190, 196,  197,  206  note  1 of  Janjira  (1855),  449. 

Copper  and  brass  work  ; 130. 

Coronation  : Shivdji’s  (1674),  369-372. 

Courtenay  : Mr.,  27  note  1,  89  note  1,  lo7. 
Coutinho  : report  on  Cheul  fortifications  by 
(1728),  286. 

Crafts  : 130-135,  431. 

Craftsmen:  63-67,  106,  413. 

Creeks : 403. 

Creepers  ••  26,  27. 

Crops  : 95-98,  424. 

Currency : lOl,  426. 

Customs  Kunbi,  55-62. 

D. 

Da  Cunha  Dr.  G.,  292,  293,  295,  298. 

Dd,ddji  Raghunath  Deshpande  : (1682)  a Mai’A- 
tha  general,  441. 

Dahivali  ••  pass,  115. 

Dd-ldis  : fishermen,  83,  421. 


Dancing  Girl’s  Palace  : Cheul,  299,  300. 
Danda-Rajpuri : town,  143 ; 144,  154,  432, 

4.34-438,  460-461  ; creek,  403. 

Darghdcha  Killa  : sec  Sdnkshi. 

Dd,Sgaon : pass,  115;  town,  159,  310-311. 
Dattd,traya  shrine  ••  Cheul,  287. 

Davies  : Mi-.  J.  M.,  Political  Agent  (1840),  158  ; 
his  appointment  for  revision  of  assessment  (1836), 
182;  his  account  of  SAnkshi  RAjpuri  and  RAygad 
(1837),  182-186. 

Debtors : 218. 

Della  Valle  : Italian  traveller  (1623-1625),  280-282, 
292,  298,  309. 

Depressed  classes  : 73,  414. 

Desais  : hereditary  revenue  officers,  169. 

Desdvdl  Vd,nis  : traders,  48. 

Deshasth  BiAhmans  : 44,  411. 

Deshkulkarnis  : district  accountants,  177. 
Deshmukhs  : hereditary  revenue  officers,  163,  169, 
171,  172  note  1,  178. 

Deshpdndes  : hereditary  revenue  officers,  163,  169, 
171,  172  note  1,  178,  194. 

Devgad  : see  Hareshvar. 

Devrukha  Brdhmans  : 44,  411. 

Devsthali:  pass,  6, 115. 

Dhangars  : shepherds,  67-68,  414. 

Dhd-rahad  : rent  deduction  system,  173-174,  181. 
Dharamtar:  port,  311-312. 

Dhdrekaris  : peasant  proprietors,  173,  178,  181, 
182  note  3 ; 183  and  note  3 ; 184  and  note  1;  453. 
Dhavla  ••  pass,  5,  114. 

Dhep  : form  of  assessment,  168,  170,  171. 
Dholagris  : husbandmen,  51. 

Diseases : 236. 

Dispensaries  -.  237,  460. 

Dom  Joao  IV.  : (1656)  figure  of,  291,  297. 

Dorn  Lourenco  de  Almeida  : Portuguese  com- 
mander (1505),  273,  274. 

Domestic  animals  -.  31-34,  405. 

Diu  : sieges  of,  276  and  note  7. 

Dyeing : 133. 

E. 

Education  : see  Instruction. 

JJkvira  : goddess,  383  note  1. 

Elephanta  ••  caves,  151. 

Exchange  hills  : lOi  - 102,  426. 

Excise  : 223-225. 

Exports  : 124,  431. 

F. 

Fairs  : 119-120,  262,  303,  321-322,  383,  386,  430. 
Faski  : measure  fee,  184. 

Fateh  Khd,n  ••  sidi  governor  (1655-1670),  436. 
Fauidars  : MarAtha  military  officers,  170. 

Feriies  : 8,  9,  116,  117,  428. 
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Field  tools  : 93  -94. 

Field  trees : 30. 

Fire-temple : 272. 

Fish  : 37-39,  408-409. 

Fishers  : 68-70,  414. 

Fishing : 135,  474-482. 

Fitch  : Ralph,  traveller  (1584),  278  note  5. 
Fitzgerald:  pass,  5,  114. 

Fleet  : Angria’s,  147. 

Forbes  : Mr.  J.  (I77I),  14  note  1,  155,  264,  .388 
note  1. 

Forced  labour : 216-217. 

Forests:  deseription,  16-20;  blocks,  21;  staff, 
produce,  and  revenue,  22;  timber,  trade,  and 
forest  tribes,  23,  404. 

Foulke  Grevil  (1599),  279  note  5. 

French  : the,  at  Cheul,  286-287. 

Fryer  : traveller  (1675),  270  note  5,  368  note  2. 

G- 

Gdbits  : sailors,  68. 

Gagode : pass,  115. 

Gallivats  : Angria’s  vessels,  147. 

Gandhari ; stream,  10. 

Ganpati  Riots  : 450-451. 

Garden  crops  : 97-98,  425. 

Gavlis  : cow-keepers,  68,  414. 

Gemelli  Careri  : Italian  traveller  (1695),  281  note 
1,  285  note  6,  433  note  1. 

Geology  : 13,  403. 

Ghadses  : musicians,  67. 

Gheria  : town,  147,  148,  149,  150. 

Ghisddis  : tinkers,  70,  413. 

Ghod:  stream,  10. 

Ghodegaon  : see  Goregaon . 

Ghosalgad  : fort,  4,  156,  312-316,  375,  445. 
Giberne  •-  Mr.,  remarks  on  Mr.  Davies’  reports  on 
Sdnkshi  Rdjpuri  and  Edygad  (1837),  186-188, 
391. 

Girls’  schools  : 231 . 

Glass  bangles  : making  of,  131. 

Gold  and  silver  work : 131. 

Gondhlis  : beggars,  73,  415. 

Gopals  : beggars,  73,  415. 

Gopya : pass,  114. 

Goregaon : port,  316. 

Gorges  or  khinds  : 115. 

Gosavis  : beggars,  73. 

Govirle  : pass,  115. 

Grabs  : Angria’s  vessels,  147. 

Greeks  : 137  and  note  8. 

Grose:  Mr.  (1750),  145  and  note  5, 149. 

Gujardt : Brdhmans,  44,  411  : kings  (1509),  in 
Koldba,  142,  and  in  Janjira,  435  : Vauis,  traders, 
411. 

Qujard.ti : trade  lang\iage  (915),  272  and  note  1. 


Gun  : the  great  Bijdpiir,  277  note  1. 

! Guns  : in  the  Janjira  fortress,  462-463. 

Guravs  : musicians,  67,  412. 

i 

i 

j Habsdn  : see  Janjira. 

Habshi  : in  soutli  Koldba,  his  changes  in  the  re- 
venue demands,  171  and  note  3 ; the  Peshwa 
recovers  Rdygad  from  him  (1735)  and  changes  his 
rates,  172  ; division  of  lands  between  the  Sidi  and 
the  Peshwa,  173  and  note  6.  See  Sidi. 

Hall : Major  (1818),  156. 

Hamilton  : traveller  (1720),  263,  433  note  1,  442 
note  2,  461  note  9 ; Mr.  T.  S.,  253  note  1,  257 
note  1,  265  note  4,  343  note  1. 

Harbour  : Alibdg,  255. 

Hareshvar : town,  461. 

Harik  : grain,  97. 

Havelock:  Mr.,  sent  to  Janjira  (1870),  449-450. 

Health  : 236-239,  460. 

Hemp : tillage,  97. 

Hereditary  officers  ; absence  of,  177  ; became 
revenue  farmers  or  Jchots,  177,  178. 

Hills  : 5,  6. 

Hindus  : in  Alexandria  (a.d.  150),  138  and  note  1. 

Hiuglij  : temple  of,  302. 

Hippokura  : (Ghodegaon)  10,  138, 

Hirakot : 155,  156,  254,  260. 

History  : (Koldba)  administrative,  early  Hindus, 
Malik  Ambar,  Mardthds,  168-174;  British  manage- 
ment (1818-1882),  175-214 ; summary  of  British  re- 
venue history,  175-177  ; political,  early  (b.c.  225- 
A.D.  1300),  136-141;  theMusalmdns  (1300-1500), 
the  Bahmauis  (1347-1489),  Gujardt  kings  (1519), 
the  Portuguese  (1507  - 1660) ; the  Moghals  (1600), 
Bijdpur  (1636),  the  Mardthas  (1650-1690),  142- 
145;  the  Angrids  (1690-1818),  145-156;  the 
British  (1818-1840),  156-158:  (.Janjira)  eai’ly 
history,  432-433  ; the  Sidis,  434-452. 

Hiwen  Thsang  : Chinese  pilgrim  (642),  141,  270. 

Holdrs  : beggars,  73. 

Holdings : 92. 

I Hospital : Cheul  Portuguese,  293. 

I Hot  springs : 13,  388. 

I Houses  : 410. 

Hunda  : form  of  assessment,  168,  170. 

j Hunda  bandi : tenure,  170. 

Hurricane : 196. 

Husbandmen:  51-63,  98-99,  412. 

I. 

Ibrdhim  Khdn  : Nawdb  of  Janjira  (1848-1879), 
449-452. 

Idrisi  : African  traveller  (1153),  272  note  5. 
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Imports  • 121-1*24,  4.31. 

Ind.md^rs : holders  of  alienated  villages  (1882), 
162  and  note  1,  163. 

Infirmities  : 237. 

Instalments  : of  land  revenue  (1882),  162,  165 
and  note  1. 

Interest : rates  of,  104,  426. 

Inscribed  stones  : 253,  272,  471. 

Inscriptions  : 253,  257,  266  and  note  1,  291  and 
notes  3,  5 and  6,  295  and  notes  1 and  4,  296 
and  notes  1 and  2,  298  and  notes  1 and  2,  300 
and  note  1,  303  notes  1,  2 and  3,  304  notes  1 and 
2,  331,  332  and  note  1,  333,  334,  342,  356. 

.Instruction:  230-235,  459-460. 

Investments : 102-103. 

Irrigation ; 91-92,  4*24. 

Iron  working : 134. 

Isdpur  : town,  156. 

Istdva  : leases  granted  by  Ahmadnagar  kings,  167. 

Izafat : Kliots,  163,  453. 

J. 

Jafarabad  : taken  by  the  Sidis  (1759),  447. 

Jails  : 222,  458. 

Jaimiir:  Cheul,  271. 

Jains  : at  Cheul,  278  note  5. 

Jamdtis  : see  Konkanis. 

James  : Commodore  (1749),  152. 

Jangams:  beggars,  74;  husbandmen,  412. 

Janjira:  State;  description,  boundaries,  sub- 
divisions, aspect,  rivers,  creeks,  geology, 
climate,  401-403  ; minerals,  forests,  domestic 
animals,  wild  animals,  snakes,  birds,  fish, 
404  - 408  ; census  details,  Hindus,  Musalmdns, 
Beni-Isrdels,  villages,  communities,  movements, 
409-423;  agricultural  population,  irrigation, 
crops,  bad  years,  424-425;  interest,  currency, 
moneylenders,  mortgages,  wages,  prices,  426  - 427  ; 
roads,  post-offices,  ferries,  vessels,  steamers,  trade 
centres,  markets,  fairs,  shopmen,  carriers,  im- 
ports, exports,  crafts,  428-431  ; history,  432-451  ; 
land,  justice,  revenue,  instruction,  health,  452- 
460  ; places  of  interest,  460-467;  fort,  462-464. 

Javal  Brdhmans : 44. 

Jay  sing  : Angria  (1793-1796),  155-156,  260,  265. 

Jesuit  monastery  : Cheul,  294. 

Jbad  Jbddora  ; garden-tax,  170  note  3. 

Jhanjba  : fifth  Sil<4hara  chief  (915  ?),  271  and  note 

i 

1 Jingars  ••  saddlers,  64,  413. 

I Jogis  : beggars,  74, 

i Jobdris  : traders,  47,  48. 

JosMs  : beggars,  74. , 

Judicial  staff:  217. 

! Justice  : the  Angrids’,  215-217  ; the  British,  217, 

! 222,  225  ; the  Sidis’,  456-458. 


K. 

Kachhis  : craftsmen,  64. 

Kaldls  : distillers,  70. 

Kdlans  : labourers,  71. 

Kalusb  : Sambhdji’s  favourite,  added  cesses  and 
raised  the  land  rent,  171. 

Kdmdtllis  : labourers,  70. 
j Kamavisdar  : Mardtha  revenue  collector,  170. 
i Kamtha : pass,  5,  114. 

Kamthi : stream,  10. 

Kdnara  kings : 142. 

Kangori : fort,  323. 

Kdnboji  Angria  : I.  (1690-1731),  145-149  ; II. 
(1839),  157,  263. 

Kaukesbvar  : hill,  2,  6,  316-318;  temple,  319- 
32.3. 

Kanphate  : religious  beggars,  415. 

Kansa  : see  Padamdurg. 

Kapol  Vanis  : traders,  48. 

Karbdda  Brahmans  : 45. 

Karli  : pass,  115,  377,  378. 

Kdsdrs  : coppersmiths,  63,  413. 

Kasim : (Sidi)  governor  of  Janjira  and  Moghal 
admiral  (1670-1707),  437-442. 

Kataris  : wood-turners,  64. 

Kathkaris  : an  early  tribe,  71-72,  415, 

Kdthodis  : see  Kdthkaris. 

Kaula  : fort,  324. 

Kavalya  : pass,  6,  115. 

Kayasth  Prabhus  : writers,  46,  411. 

Kazwini  : writer  (1265),  272  note  2. 

Kennedy:  Mr.  H.,  253  note  1,  343  note  1,  357 
note  4,  383  note  3,  390  note  2,  397  note  4,  398 
note  1. 

Khachar:  pass,  115. 

Khadait  Vanis  : traders,  48. 

Khafi  Khdn : Musalmdn  historian  (1680-1735), 
145  note  3,  364  and  notes  1 and  2,  [372  note  1, 
436,  437. 

i Khairiydt : governor  of  Janjira  (1670-1696),  437j 
j 441,  464. 

i Khanddla  : inscription  at,  324. 
i Khdnderi : (Kenery)  145,  146,  147,  156 ; island, 
light-house,  history,  324-327,'440,  472, '473. 
Khan  Jehdn  : the  Moghal  governor  of  the  Deccan 
(1670),  437. 

Khdrapdt ; salt  rice-land.  See  Land. 

Khdrs : salt  rice-land  or  Khdrdpdt  villages  of 
Alibdg,  194  note  1. 

! Khdrvis  : sailors,  68,  414. 

: Khdtiks  : butchers,  71,  414. 

Khatris  *.  weavers,  64,  131. 

Khikris : shepherds,  67. 

Khojds  : 84. 

Khokhari : town,  464. 
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Khots  : unmeasured  lumps  or  plots,  168,  193,  194 
note  1. 

Khots  : revenue  farmers  (1882),  163-166,  20.3,  207, 
(appendix),  473-474;  villages  managed  by  them 
(1882),  161,  162  and  note  1 ; forbidden  to  interfere 
beyond  their  strict  duties  and  powers  by  the 
Mardthds,  171 ; their  origin,  titles,  and  position, 
172  and  note.],  173,  174,  177,  178  and  notes  1,2, 
4 and  5 ; khoti  villages  managed  by  Government 
accountants,  181  ; farmed  or  khoti  villages  in 
Sdnkshi  Rajpuri  and  Rdygad  (1837),  182-185; 
khots’  demands  and  extortions,  186,  187,  188; 
genei’al  body  of  landholders  reduced  to  depend- 
ence and  poverty  by  the  khots  (1856),  197,  453. 

Khubladha  : fort,  395,  396. 

Kihim  ; place  of  interest,  327-328. 

Kol:  caves,  349. 

Koldba  : meaning  of,  1 note  1 ; fort,  144  ; fortifi- 
cations, buildings,  temples,  history,  260-265. 

Kolis  : fishers,  68-70,  414  : garrison  of  Jaujira,434. 

Kolmdndla : to\vni,  464. 

Kouiala  : became  a British  possession  (1756),  159. 

Komtis  : traders,  48. 

Kondivti  : hot  springs  at,  13. 

Konkanis  : Musalmdns,  81-83,  419. 

Korlai  ; island-fort,  history,  description,  328-332. 

Kosmas  Indikopleustes  ; Greek  merchant  and 
monk  (a.d.  525),  270. 

Kostus  : see  Putchuk. 

Kothligad  : a fort,  151. 

Kramvant  Brdhmans  : 45. 

Kshatraps  : Gujardt  kings  (a.d.  200),  140. 

Kuda  caves  : description,  caves  I.  - III,  332  - 333  ; 
IV.  -V.  334  ; VI.  335-337  ; VII.  -XII.  339  ; XIII.  - 
XV.  340  ; XVI.  -XIX.  341 ; XX.  -XXVI.  342. 

Kulkarnis  : village  accountants,  161  and  notes  1 
and  2 ; 171,  172  note  1 ; 177  and  note  4 ; 452. 

Kumbaru  Point : 464  - 465. 

Kumbha  : pass,  6, 115. 

Kumbhars  : potters,  64,  413. 

Kunbis  t husbandmen,  54-62,  412. 

Kundalika  : river,  8,  9. 

Kurda  : fort.  See  Vishrdmgad. 

Kurdu  : a head-quarter  of  old  local  chiefs,  142. 

L. 

Labourers:  70-71. 

Labour  Mortgage  : 106,  427. 

Ldd:  name  of  a caste,  272  note  1. 

Lamands  ••  see  Vanjdris. 

Land : for  Administration  see  Land  Administration ; 
for  Land  assessment  see  Assessment ; for  Laud 
Revenue  see  Revenue ; khdrdpdt  or  salt  land 
reclaimed,  91,  166,  167  and  notes  1,  2 and  3,  and 
168 ; rice  lands  and  uplands  classified  by  Malik 
Ambar,  169 ; rice  lands  measured  and  classified 


by  the  Mardthds,  170  and  notes  5,  6 and  7 ; 
varkas  or  doiKjar  (hill)  lands  assessed,  170  and 
note  8 ; garden  land  assessed,  170-171  and  note  1 ; 
salt  rice-lands  surveyed  every  year,  174;  tillage 
increased,  174,  175  and  176  ; Alibdg  salt  rice- 
lands  revised  (1872),  176  ; much  arable  waste 
(1824),  179  ; villages  to  be  farmed  at  a yearly  in- 
creasing rental  (1828),  system  extended  (1836), 
180 ; rice  lands  not  classified  but  uniformly 
charged  a grain  hi(jha  rate,  181 ; spread  of  tillage, 
182  and  note  1 ; pressure  of  population  on  good 
laud  in  Sdnkshi  (18.37),  183  ; khdrdpdt  tillage, 
190  and  191  ; cost  and  profit  of  Alibdg  rice  til- 
lage,  191  and  note  1 ; Alibdg  khdrdp>dt  area,  its 
reclamation  and  survey  assessment,  193  and  note 
4,  194  and  note  1,  195,  196  ; tillage  (1858-1881), 
214 ; Alibdg  salt  wastes  disforested,  (appendix) 
474. 

Land  Administration  : 159-214  ; English  acqui- 
sition (1756- 1840),  159 ; territorial  changes  (1818- 
1869),  159-160  ; administrative  staff  (1882),  160- 
162  ; land  tenures  (1882),  162-168  ; early  Hindus,  ■ 
Malik  Ambar,  Mardthds,  168-174;  British 
management  (1818-1882),  175-214;  British  revenue 
history  (1818-1882),  175-177  ; details  (1818-1837),  , 
177-182;  condition,  assessment,  revision,  survey 
and  other  details  regarding  Sdnkshi,  Rdjpuri  and 
Rdygad  (1836-1844),  182-189;  Alibdg  (1840-1852), 
190-196;  Koldba  Sub-collectorato  formed  in 
1852-53,196;  seasons  and  revenue  (1837-1853), 
196-197;  condition  (1856),  197;  survey  (1854- 
1866),  198  - 209  ; Alibdg  salt  rice  assessment  re- 
vised (1872),  210-211;  survey  results  and  land 
revenue  (1855-1878),  211  ; season  reports  (1868- 
1881),  212- 214  ; season  statistics  (1852-1881), 
214  ; Jaujira  land  administration,  452-456. 

Land  mortgage : 105  - 106,  427. 

Land  revenue  : see  Revenue, 

Ldr  : oldname  of  South  Gujardt,  271,  272note  1. 

Larcom  : Mr.  G.,  401  note  2,  435,  450. 

Lari  : Gujardti  language,  272  note  1. 

Letter  : Kdnhoji  Angria’s,  148  note  2. 

Libraries : 235. 

Life-boats : 125. 

Light-house  : 126.  ' 

Lingdna  : fort,  144,  269,  343. 

Linga  ; pass,  6,  1 15. 

Lingdyats  ; traders,  49,  142.  ^ 

Linschot : Dutch  traveller  (1583),  278  and  notesTp 
1 and  2. 

Lisle  : Commodore  (1750),  152.  * * 

Liquor -yielding  trees  : 27  - 30.  ^ 

Local  funds  : 227  - 228. 

Locusts  : 213.  I 

Lohdra  : monumental  pillars  at,  343. 
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liOhars  ; blacksmiths,  413. 

XiOhgad  : a Poona  fort,  146,  156. 

M, 

MacNeale  ••  Captain  (1729),  149. 

Madgad  ; fort,  402, 445,  465. 

Madhya : pass,  5, 1 14. 

Mahad ; snb-divisional  details,  boundaries,  area, 
aspect,  climate,  water,  soil,  holdings,  rental, 
stock,  produce,  people,  1,  2.50-252,  150,  155  ; old 
R.iygad,  159,  186,  196  ; town,  communities,  his- 
tory, trade,  343-345  ; Pdle  and  Kol  caves,  345-349. 

Magistracy : 219. 

Mahmud  Begada : (14.59-1511),  142  note  8. 

Maitland:  Captain  (1759),  447. 

Malik  Ahmad  : the  founder  of  the  Nizdm  Shdhi 
dynasty  (1490-1508),  434. 

Malik  Ambar  = Ahmadnagar  minister  (1600),  143  ; 
his  revenue  system,  169  and  note  4. 

Malik  Eiaz  : Gujardt  general  (1508),  274. 

Malik  Kdfur  : Ald-ud-din^  Khilji’s  general  (1300), 
272. 

Mdlis  : husbandmen,  62-63,  412. 

Mandji  Angria  : I.  (1733  -1759),  150,  151,  154;  II. 
(1793-  1817),  155-156,  264. 

Mdndad  : creek,  9-10  ; port,  trade,  349,  47.3. 

Mandeville  : traveller  (1322-1356),  273. 

Mdndla-Borlai : town,  465. 

Mandva  : village,  350. 

Mdngad : fort,  .350. 

Mangalgad  = see  KdngorL 

MdngS  : depressed  class,  73,  414. 

Mangaon  : old  Rdjpuri  and  Rdygad,  159,  186, 196 ; 
sub-divisional  details,  boundaries,  area,  aspect, 
climate,  water,  soil,  holdings,  rental,  stock, 
produce,  people,  1,  247-249  ; town,  .350. 

Manure  : 94. 

Markets : 120,  430. 

Marathas ; cultivators,  412. 

Maratha  V anis  : traders,  49  - 50. 

Marvadi  : see  Mdrwdr. 

Mar  war  : Brdhmans,  45  ; moneylenders,  104  ; 
Vani  traders,  48,  411. 

Masudi  : Arab  traveller  (915),  271. 

Materials  : for  Koldba  administrative  history,  159 
note  1,  175. 

Mathews  : Commodore  (1722),  149. 

Mathvan  : monumental  pillars  at,  351. 

Md.tr ds  : native  drug,  122. 

Mauryd,3  ••  Koukan  chiefs  (a.d.  500),  141. 

Mazgaon  : suburb  of  Bombay,  396,  439,  440,  442_ 

Memans : 85. 

Merchants : 47-51. 

Mh^rs  : village  Avatchmcn,  73  ; village  servants 
(1882),  161  and  note  3 ; Mh.drs'  service  in  Mardtha 
forts,  173,  414,  4.52. 

B 653—62  ■ 


i Mhaskes  : shepherds,  67. 

I Mhasla  : town,  432,  465. 

; Minerals  ^ 16,  404. 

Mira  Dongar  : hill,  3,  6. 

Mithd,gris  : husbandmen,  51. 

Moghal  Admirals:  436. 

Moha  : spirit,  123. 

Moneylenders  : 103,  426. 

Moscardi  : Mr.  E.  H.,  253  note  1,  265  note  4, 
267  note  .3,  312  note  1,  3.50  note  2,  378  note  1, 
388  notes  2 and  3,  .391  note  2,  397  note  4. 
Mosques  : 272. 

I Movements  : 88,  423. 

! Muda  : form  of  assessment,  168. 

! Muhalhil  : Persian  traveller  (941),  272. 

I Muhammad  Gawd,n  : Bahmani  general  (1469), 

I 142. 

i Mund  : form  of  assessment,  168. 
i Municipalities  : 228  - 229. 

Murud  : a town,  465. 

Musalmd,ns:  74-85,416-421. 
i Musicians-:  07. 

Musopalle  of  Ptolemy:  (a.d.  150),  perhaps 

Mliasla,  432,  465. 

N, 

! Nd,chni  : see  Rdgi. 
ij  Nd,gaon  : town,  351. 

I Nagdi  kauli  : a tenure,  174  note  2. 

I Nagdi  shirasta  : cash  rate  tenure,  174  and  note 
I 2,  178  note  1,  181,  182  and  note  5. 

I Nd,geshvd,ri':  stream,  11. 

Nd,gOthna  : 14^2,  143,  144,  155,  156,  158  ; khots, 

I 178,  182  note  3,  203,  220 ; port  details,  trade, 
history,  old  bridge,  116,  352 -.353. 
j Nairne  : Mr.  A.  K.,  ill. 

Nd,mdevS  : see  Shimpis. 
i Name  : of  Cheul,  269  note  3. 
i Nd,na  Phadnavis  : (1763-1800),  48,  448,  467 . 
j Nd,ndgaon:  town,  466. 

Newspapers : 235,  259. 

NhdiVis  : barbers,  67,  413. 

Nikitin  : Russian  traveller  (1470),  273,  433  note  1. 
Nisni  : pass,  6,  115. 

Nizd,mpur  Kd,l  river,  10. 

Nizd,mpur  : 158 ; survey  and  khoti  system,  205  - 
I 207,  220  ; town,  353. 


' Offences : 220. 

O'Shea:  Mr.  F.  B.,  379  note  1,  435  note  2,  464 
note  1 . 

0td,ris  : craftsmen,  65. 

1 Oxenden  : Englisli  amb.a8sador  (1674),  265,  285. 
3()5  and  Jiote  2. 
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P. 

Padamdurg  : fort,  466. 

Painu  : a mode  of  Alibdg  salt  rice  tillage,  191. 

Pile  : caves,  345-349. 

Pdli  : fort,  267. 

Palm-tapping : 134. 

Palshe  Brahmans  : 45. 

Panchaitan  : town,  466  ; Pir,  435,  464.  j 

Panchdls  : crafstmen,  65. 

Pdndharpeshas  : high  caste  landholders,  172,  433  ' 
note  1.  , 

Panguls  : beggars,  74.  ! 

Pant  Sachiv  : 177  and  note  2.  See  Bhor. 

Pdr  : pass,  5,  114. 

Pardeshis  : labourers,  71. 

Parits  : washermen,  67,  413. 

Pdrsis  : 87. 

Passes:  hill,  5-6,  114-115,  136. 

Patdne  Prabhus  : writers,  47. 

Pdtils : village  headmen,  161,  162,  171,  177,  452. 
Pedder;  Mr.  G.  W.  (1877),  451. 

Pen'i  oldSdnkshi,  159,  178,  186,  189,  196,  202; 
sub-divisional  details,  boundaries,  area,  aspect, 
climate,  water,  soil,  holdings,  rental,  stock, 
produce,  people,  1,  242-245  ; town,  people,  trade, 
water  works,  history,  354-356. 

Perimula  : perhaps  Cheul,  270  note  2. 

Peshwa  : the,  146,  147,  151,  155,  156,  ceded  Dds- 
gaon,  Komdla,  and  Bdnkot  fort  in  1756,  and  Sduk- 
shi,  Rdjj>uri  and  Rdygad  in  1818,  159  and  note  2 ; 
their  management  (1735-1818)  and  changes  in  re- 
venue demand,  172,  173  and  note  6 ; 174  and 
note  2. 

Piers  : 116,  378. 

Pine  apples  : 98, 

Pir  ; pass,  115.  | 

Piracies  : Angria’s,  147,  148. 

Pirate  coast : 432,  465. 

Pirates  : Malabdr  (1623),  281  and  note  1. 

Pliny  : historian  (a.d.  77),  139  note  2,  432. 

Plough  the  size  of,  92. 

PoUdpur  : town,  357. 

Police  : 221-222,  226,  458.  i 

Population:  40-88,  half -peopled  villages  (1824),  j 
175,  179  ; abundant  (1837),  175,  176,  182  and  1 
note  1,  18.3,  409-423.  j 

Ports:  126-130. 

Portuguese  : (1507-1660),  143;  buildings  in  Cheul  | 
(1530-1721),  279  note  4,  289-290.  I 

Post  Offices:  117-118,  428.  j 

Pottery : 133.  | 

Poynid  : town,  150,  357. 

Price  of  grain:  107-108;  great  fall  in  after  ; 
1825,  175  and  notes  1 and  6 ; rise  in  (1834-1837), 
182  note  1,  184  ; high  (1854-  1866),  176,  197  : low 
(1872  • 1876),  177  ; (18.52-1881),  214,  428. 


Private  schools ; 230-231. 

Prother:  Lieut.-Colouel(1818),  156,  267,  316,  346, 
375-376. 

Ptolemy:  the  geographer  (a.d.  150),  10,  136-138, 
270,  432,  465. 

Pucho  : see  Putchuk. 

Pulses  : 97. 

Purah  : father  of  Kdnhoji  Angria,  145. 

Puri  : see  Danda-Rdjpuri. 

Putchuk  : a fragrant  root,  284  and  note  4,  470. 
Pyrard  : French  traveller  (1601  - 1608),  279,  280. 

E. 

Raghoji  Angria:  I.  (1759-1793),  154-  155,264  ; 

II.  (1817-1839),  156-157. 

Eagi  : grain,  96. 

Rainfall : 15,  214,  240,  243,  246,  248,  250,  404. 
Rdjkot ; Cheul  citadel,  146,  150,  305. 

Rajmachi : fort  146,  151. 

Rdjpuri  : came  into  British  possession  (1818), 
159  ; khots,  178  ; condition,  revenue  system,  and  ' 
assessment  (1837),  183,  184,  185  note  1,  189  note 

1,  197  ; revenue  survey  (1863),  204-205;  creek,  , 
402. 

Ramdharan : caves,  377. 

Rdmeshvar  : Cheul  temple,  272  ; (1623-1628)  282, 
.308-310. 

Rdmoshis  : labourers,  71 ; freebooters,  158,  220. 
Ram  Pdtil  : the  Koli  captain  of  Janjira  (1490), 
435. 

Rdmraj  : stream,  9. 

Rangaris  : dyers,  65. 

Ratangad : fort,  378. 

Raygad:  fort,  6,  142,  144,  145,  146,  150,  156; 
came  into  British  possession  (1818),  159  ; khots, 
178  ; condition,  revenue  system,  and  assessment 
(1837),  185-186,  189  note  1,  197 ; revenue  survey 
(1866),  207-209;  fort,  description,  approaches, 
the  way  up,  357  - 359  ; hill  top,  objects,  360  - 362  ; : 
history,  ShivAji’s  coronation,  367-376  ; 442. 
Readers  and  writers  : 231,  232. 

Reading-rooms:  2.35. 

Registration : 219,  226, 457 . 

Reservoirs  : ii,  12. 

Rest-houses:  117. 

Revas  : port,  150,  378. 

Revatikshetra  : traditional  name  of  Cheul,  269, 
270  note  1. 

Revdanda : to-um,  143,  150,  299  ; lapsed  (1840),  , 
159,  190  ; garden  land  assessment  revised  (1852), . 
192-193  ; revenue  survey  (1857),  198-200. 
Revenue  : 176  and  note  2 ; 179  and  note  4 ; (1837), 
183 ; 192  and  note  2,  197,  21 1,  214,  223. 

Revenue  Farmers : 172,  176,  177,  178  and  note 

2,  179,  183  and  note  .3,  184  and  note  1,  1S6, 
187,  188,  190. 
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Revenue  System  : 18th  century,  three  systems, 
171,  172,  179,  180  and } note  .3;  examined  by 
Mr.  Davies  (1836-37),  182-186;  (opinions  and 
B'^ggGstions  of  the  Collector  and  the  Revenue 
Commissioner  and  Government  orders  (1837), 
186-189;  Alibdg,  190-196. 

Revenue  and  finance  : 223-229 ; Cheul  (1634),  283 
and  note  1 ; JanjLra,  459. 

Rice  : 95-96. 

Rivers : 6-ii,  402. 

Roads  : 111-113,  428. 

Robber  : bands  put  down,  175. 

Roha  : 158 ; old  Rdjpuri,  159,  186,  196,  220 ; sub- 
divisional  details,  boundaries,  area,  aspect, 
climate,  water,  soil,  holdings,  rental,  stock, 
produce,  people,  1,  245-247  ; town,  378-399. 

s. 

Sachin  Nawdbs  : origin  of,  448. 

Sagargad  : fort,  6,  146,  151,  155,  156  ; description, 
view,  remains,  walks,  254,  379  - 383. 

Soil : 89,  424. 

Sailors  : see  fishers. 

Sairaur  : Cheul,  271  and  note  1 ; 272  note  5. 

Sdkhar  : stream,  8,  155. 

Sakoji  Angria  : (1731-1733),  149,  150. 

Sdlis  : weavers,  65,  412, 

Salmon  : Major  W.  A.,  401  note  2. 

Salt  : 134,  135,  226,  409,  431. 

Salt-lands:  90-91. 

Salt  marsh  trees : 26. 

Sambal:  Moghal  admiral  (1670-1676),  437-439. 

Sambhaji:  Shivdji’s  son,  (1680-1689),  145;  Cheul 
besieged  by  (1683),  285  ; Janjira  besieged  (1682), 
441;  Angria  (1740-1748),  149-152,264. 

Sanchni  makta  : an  Alibdg  survey,  191. 

Sangars  : blanket- weavers  ; 65, 

Sdnkshi  : 142-143;  came  into  British  possession 
in  1818,  159;  khots,  178,  159;  condition,  revenue 
system,  and  high  assessment  (1837),  182  and 
notes  3,  5,  6 and  7,  183  and  notes  2 and  3 ; survey' 
ordered  (1837),  189  ; revenue  survey  introduced 
(1858),  201-203,  220;  fort,  ascent,  cisterns, 

granaries,  Badr-ud-din’s  tomb,  ruins,  history,  383- 
388. 

Sankuvarbdi  : wife  of  Jaysing  (1793-1796),  155, 
156,  327. 

Sarddrs  : Sidi,  449-451. 

Sdrekaris  : palm-juice  drawers,  71. 

Sarkhel : Angria’s  title,  146. 

Sarodis  or  Dakujis  : beggars,  415, 

Saving  classes  ••  102. 

Sdvitri  or  Bankot ; fiver,  10,  li. 

Schools:  2.30,  232-235,  459-460. 


Season  reports:  (1818-1834)  175;  (1837-1857) 
196,  197  ; (1868-1881)  212-214. 

Sea  fisheries  ^ 474. 

; Sea  trade  : i26-i;io. 

Self-sacrifice  : in  the  Konkan,  Masudi’a  account  of 
(915),  271  note  4. 

Servants  : personal,  67,  413, 

Sesamum : 97. 

Shahji  Bhonsle : 143  and  note  7, 

Shah  Tdhir  ; minister  of  Burhdn  Nizdm  (1508-1553), 
435,  464,  466. 

Shenvis  : Brdhmans,  45,  46, 

Shepherds : 67,  68,  414. 

Shevtya  : pass,  5,  114. 

Shilotri  : a tenure.  See  Shilotriddrs. 

Shilotridars  : gap  wai-dens,  90,  91,  166-168,  16S> 
note  2,  195. 

Shilu :;  split,  166.. 

Shimpis  : tailors,  66,  413. 

Shindes  : labourers,  71. 

Shiul : Cheul,  275  note  3. 

Shivdji : 144,  145,  267,  269,  285,  316,  323,  325, 
344  ; choice  of  Edygad  (1662),  363  ; raid  on  Surat, 
arrogatiou  of  royalty  (1664),  peace  with 
Aurangzeb,  visits  Delhi,  escapes  in  disguise  and 
returns  to  Rdygad  (1664),  364;  embassy  from 
Bombay,  coronation (1674),  365-371  ; death  (1680), 
372  ; his  operations  against  Janjira,  436  -440. 

Shoemaking : 135. 

Shopkeepers : 120. 

Shrimdli  Vanis  : traders,  48. 

Shrivardhan  : town,  146,  425,  467. 

Sibor  : perhaps  Cheul,  270. 

Sidis  : origin,  433  ; constitution,  434;  in  Ahmadna- 
gar  and  Bijapur  service,  435  ; appointed  Moghal 
admirals,  436 ; in  wars  with  the  Mar^thds, 
437-442;  quarrel  with  the  English  and  driven, 
out  of  Surat,  443-446  ; take  Jdfarabad,  447  ^ 
internal  affairs,  448-452  ; people,  420-421. 

Sidoji-(xUjar  : Mardtha  admiral  (1698),  146. 

Sigerdis  : see  Zizera. 

Silahards  : Konkan  rulers  (810-1260),  141. 

Silk  weaving  : 132;  manufacture  of,  278,  279. 

Sinclair  : Mr,  W.  F.,  253  note  1,  310,  311  note 
2,  332  note  3,  343  notes  3 and  4,  351  note  1, 
353  note  8,  383  note  3,  384  note  1,  385  notes  2 
and  3,  387  note  2,  391  note  2,  408,  474  notes 
4 and  5, 

Sirul  Khdn:  governor  of  Janjira  (1707  - 1734)^ 
443,  464. 

Slavery : 140,  216. 

Snakes : 36,  407. 

Someshvar  temple  : Cheul,  301. 

Sondrs  : goldsmiths,  66,  413. 

Songiri  : fort,  388. 

Sonkolis  : see  Kolis. 
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Soratlliya  Vdnis  : traders,  48. 

Sopd,ra  ; 271. 

Sov  : hot  spring,  1.3,  388. 

Staff : administrative  (1882),  160-162;  (1818),  177- 
178. 

Stamps : 223. 

state  of  the  district:  (1827-1880),  220;  of 

Janjira  (1855),  449. 

St-  Barbara  : Franciscan  tower  at  Cheul,  296. 

St  Lubin  : Chevalier  de  (1780),  160-162;  286, 
287  note  2. 

Steam-ferries  : 116,  255,  429. 

Stock  details : 93. 

Strabo:  historian  (b.c.  54-a.d.  24),  432. 

Sub -divisional  officers  : mdmlatddrs  (1882), 

. 160-161. 

Sub-divisions  : i,  240-252,  401. 

Subheddr  : Mardtha  commander,  170. 

Sukeli  : pass,  115. 

Surat  : plundered  by  Shivdji  (1664),  364  and  note 
2 ; feuds  between  the  English  and  the  Sidi  at, 
443-447. 

Surgad  : fort,  267 ; 388  - 390. 

Surnames  : Agri,  51  ; Jangam,  74  ; Thdkur,  72. 

Survey:  176,  181,  186-189,  191,  192,  193  ;(1857- 
1866),  200-209;"(1872),  210  ; results,  211. 

Sutdrs  : 242  note  1,  413. 

Suvarndurg : town,  146,. 

Symulla  ; why  Cheul,  270  note  5. 

T- 

Tailoring:  133. 

Takbandi  : tenure,  170. 

Talagad  : fort,  144,  156,  445  ; description,  history, 
391-395. 

Tale:  town,  390-391. 

Tamhdna : pass ; 6,  115. 

Tambats:  coppersmiths,  66. 

Tasar  : commutation,  183,  197,  206  and  note  1. 

Tasar  Farokht  commutation  sale  system,  172 
note  2. 

Tegbakt  Khan:  governor  of  Surat  (1733),  443- 
444. 

Telis  : oilmen,  67,  412. 

Temperature:  15- 

Temples  : 253,  259,  262,  272,  281,  301,  307, 
308-309,  319-323,  324,  332  note  2,  353,  362,  385, 
391. 

Tenures:  (1882),  162-168;  early  Hindu,  168-169; 
174  note  2. 

Territorial  changes  : 159  and  note  2,  160  and 
note  1,  175,  177  and  note  1,  182  note  3,  190  and 
note  2,  196,  205  note  2. 

Thdkurs  : early  tribe,  72. 

Thai : town  and  fort,  151,  395. 

Thdna  : ‘-"l  '^^tc  l,  272  and  note  5. 


Thevenot : account  of  Cheul  (1666),  285  note  2. 
Thiba  : pass,  6, 115. 

Tieffenthaler : German  missionary  (1750),  286, 
353. 

Tillage : 94,  95. 

Toka  : form  of  assessment,  170  and  note  3. 

Tolls:  115-116. 

Tombs  : Musalmdn,  268,  300,  301,  464. 

Town  schools  : 234. 

Trade  centres  -.  118-119,  136,  430. 

Trade:  early  (b.c.  200- a.d.  200),  138  and  note  5 
and  139,  140,  255 ; Cheul  (1514),  275  ; (1586) 
279;  (1634),  284  ; modern,  121-130. 

Transit  duties  : abolished,  182  and  note  1. 
Treaty  : 274,  277,  280,  286,  311,  344,  367. 

Trees:  23-26. 

Troops  : Shivdji’s,  364  note  3. 

Tukaji  Angria  : (1643),  the  founder  of  the  family, 
145. 

Tulaji  Angria  : (1748-1755),  149-153. 

u. 

Umbarda : pass,  5,  114. 

TJnheri  : hot  springs,  13. 

Underi  : (Heuery),  lapsed  (1840),  159,  190; 
revenue  survey  (1857),  200-201  ; island  fort, 
history,  145,  155  ; 215,  395-397,  440-441. 
Unsettied  Tribes  : 71-72. 

Usnai  ••  rent  and  cesses,  190. 

Utegars:  shepherds,  67. 

Uthldpdt  ■-  sweet  rice  land,  190. 

V. 

Vaccination : 238,  460. 

Vadars  : quarrymen,  72,  414. 

Velds  : town,  467. 

Vdnis  • traders,  48,  411. 

Vanjaris  : carriers,  73,  414. 

Varandha  : pass,  5,  114. 

V arsoli  : stream,  8. 

Vari  : grain,  96. 

Varthema  : traveller  (1503-1508),  142  note  8,  273. 
* Vengurla  : burnt  by  the  Sidis  (1675),  439. 

Vessels  •-  124-125,  429. 

Veth  : unpaid  labour,  187,  188  and  note  1. 

Views  : 254,  266,  268,  306,  315,  318,  323,  332, 
357,  377,  381,  385,  389,  393  394. 

Village  accountant : see  Kulkarni,  177,  179. 
Village  headman : see  Pdtil ; 180, 

Village  leases  : 164:  note  3,  180,  182,  184  note 
2,  185  and  note  3. 

Village  officers  : (1S82),  161  and  notes  1 and  2 ; 
162. 

Village  police : 219. 

Villages  : 1 ; exchanges  (1818-1840),  159  and  note 
2,  number  and  management  (1882)  160,  161,  162 
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and  note  1,  177  and  note  4,  178  and  note  1, 
179  and  note  1,  180,  181,  182  and  note  3,  183, 
184  and  note  2,  185  and  notea  1,  2 and  3,  196, 
402,  422-423. 

Village  schools  : 235. 

Village  servants  ; (1882),  161  and  note  3,  162. 

Vinayak  Parshurdm  Bivalkar  : (1817-1840) 
156-157. 

Vijayanagar  or  Anegundi  kings  ; (1336-1587), 
142  and  note  1 , 272. 

Vijaydurg  : see  Gheria. 

Vishrdmgad : fort,  397. 

Vizdrat  Mai  : Angria’s  title,  146. 

w. 

Wages:  106-107,427. 

Wdlan  Kund  : sacred  fish-pool,  37,  358,  397,  398. 

Watson  : admiral  (1756),  152-153,447. 

Water -works  : AliMg,  2.56-258  ; Pen,  354-356. 

Water-supply : Alibdg,  255. 

Wells : 13. 


Weights  and  Measures  : 108-110,  428. 

Whale  reef ; the,  467 . 

Wild  animals  ; 35,  405-407. 

Wood-work : 133- 134. 

Wool-working:  132-133. 

Wrecks : 254. 

Writers : 46-47. 

X. 

Xavier  : St.  Francis  (1640),  295  ; chapel  of,  298. 

Y. 

Yddavs  : Devgiri,  (1270-1300),  141,  272,  432. 
Ydkut : Sidi,  admiral  of  Bahddur  Gilini  (1493), 
434  ; — KhAn,  Sidi’s  title,  437. 

Ydkuh  Khdn  : a converted  Koli  (1732),  443. 
Yesaji  : Angria  (1735),  149-150. 

Yogis  : see  Jogis. 

z. 

Zaminddrs  : hereditary  revenue  officers,  170,  182, 
Zizera  old  name  of  Jaujira,  432. 
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